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REPORT  OF  THE  PROCEEDINGS 


Pennsylvania-German  Society 


TENTH  ANNUAL  MEETING 

Held  at  Easton,  Pa. 
On  Friday,  October  26,  1900 


^HE  Executive  Committee  of  the  Society  held  its  usual 
VU    quarterly  meeting  at  the  United  States  Hotel  during 
the  evening  of  October  25th,  for  the  transaction  of  its 
regular  business. 

Morning  Session. 

The  Tenth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania-German 
Society  was  held  in  the  historic  old  First  Reformed  Church 
of  Easton,  Pa.,  on  Friday,  October  26,  1900. 

The  large  gathering  was  called  to  order  by  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Rev.  F.  J.  F.  Schantz,  D.D.,  at  10  A.  M. 

The  Rev.  Thos.  C.  Porter,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  of  Easton, 
Pa.,  then  offered  the  opening  prayer. 
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Invocation. 

Almighty  and  everlasting  God,  Father  of  lights,  from 
whom  cometh  down  every  good  and  every  perfect  gift, 
without  whose  favor  nothing  can  stand  or  prosper,  we 
humbly  invoke  Thy  presence  and  help,  so  that  all  we  now 
do  or  say  may  redound  to  Thy  glory  and  the  furtherance 
of  the  noble  cause  which  has  brought  us  here  this  day. 

Thou,  Lord,  art  the  maker  and  the  ruler  of  the  wor Id. 
Thou  hast  "made  of  one  blood  all  the  nations  .of  men  for 
to  dwell  upon  the  face  of  the  earth  and  bath  °™ed 
he  times  before  appointed  and  the  bounds  of  them  hah  an- 
ion "    The  movements  of  human  history  from  its  earie  t 
dawn  have  been  under  Thy  supreme  guidance  and  control, 
and  although  it  be  not  clear  to  our  dim  vision,  are,  we  be- 
heve  workLg  toward  the  highest  ends.    Nations  tribes 
and  Mndreds  who  disobey  Thy  laws  and  obstruct  Thy 
Ins  are  sure  to  perish.    It  is  Thine  to  humble  the  lofty 
and  he  proud  and  to  exalt  the  lowly.    Thy  prom.se  given 
to  ancient  Israel  in  the  command  :  «  Honor  thy  father  and 
thy  mother,  that  thy  days  may  be  long  upon  the  land  the 
Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee,"  ever  holds  true. 

For  the  goodly  examples  of  our  pious  forefathers  who 
led  by  Thee  across  the  seas,  were  brought  to  a  home  n 
his  wilderness  of  the  New  World,  we  render  Thee  hearty 
hank  For  all  that  they  have  done  and  suffered  m  help- 
tag  ,o  ay  and  establish  the  broad  foundations  of  our  free 
republic,  we  do  them  honor,  and  pray  that  the  precious 
heritage  received  from  them  may  be  passed  down  through 
coming  generations  unimpaired.  . 

And  now,  O  God,  we  beseech  Thee,  that  the  day  may 
speedily  arrive  when  the  nations  shall  learn  war  no  more, 
and  when  all  the  races  of  mankind  shall  dwell  together  in 
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amity  under  the  mild  sceptre  of  Thy  Son,  our  Lord  and 
Saviour,  Jesus  Christ,  the  Prince  of  Peace,  who  has  taught 
us  to  pray  unto  Thee,  saying: 

"Our  Father  who  art  in  Heaven,  Hallowed  be  Thy 
name,  Thy  Kingdom  come,  Thy  will  be  done  on  earth  as 
it  is  in  Heaven;  give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread;  for- 
give us  our  debts  as  we  forgive  our  debtors ;  and  lead  us 
not  into  temptation,  but  deliver  us  from  evil ;  for  Thine  is 
the  Kingdom,  and  the  power,  and  the  glory  forever 
Amen  ! " 

Address  of  Welcome. 

Following  the  invocation,  the  members  of  the  Society 
were  most  cordially  welcomed  by  his  Honor,  B.  Rush 
Field,  the  Mayor  of  the  city  of  Easton,  on  behalf  of  its 
citizens  and  the  resident  members,  who  said  : 

Fellozv  Pennsylvania-  Germans : 

As  Mayor  of  this  city,  and  on  behalf  of  its  citizens,  I 
desire  to  extend  to  you  a  most  hearty  welcome  to  our  muni- 
cipality. Eastonians,  always  glad  to  welcome  to  their 
midst  congenial  strangers,  are  doubly  so  to-day  in  throw- 
ing open  wide  our  doors  and  arms  in  greeting  you  who  are 
well  known  to  us,  and  of  the  same  family.  We  are  es- 
pecially happy  in  having  you  here  on  your  present  mis- 
sion, that  of  considering  questions  which  are  to  be  brought 
before  your  meeting — questions  bearing  on  the  sturdy, 
honest,  honorable  deeds  of  your  ancestors  with  whom  we 
delight  to  claim  kinship. 

It  is  appropriate  too,  that  you  should  meet  here  in  this 
section  of  this  glorious  old  Commonwealth,  which  is  so  rich 
in  historic  places.  Here  within  the  shadow  of  the  church 
which  was  used  as  a  hospital  for  wounded  soldiers  in  the 
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•~a     Hpvp    where  within  a  short  dis- 
Revolutionary  period.    Here,  wnerewi  onlHvan 
tance  you  can  traverse  the  same  road  on  winch  Sullivan 
fenced  his  famous  march;  or  in  another 
reach  the  confluence  of  the  Delaware  and  Lehigh  rivers 
where  so  many  treaties  were  held  with  the  Red  Men  ;  or 
Tn  another  direction  and  come  upon  the  very  house  which 
sheltered  Taylor  and  Parsons  of  Revolutionary  fame  In 
ac  so  many  are  the  places  made  famous  by  our  ancestors, 
and  so  vTell  L  they  known  to  you,  that  it  is  like  «  carrying 
coals  to  Newcastle  "  to  enumerate  them. 

I  want  to  be  brief,  and  give  you  only  a  pressure  of  the 
hand  which  you  know  always  speaks  volumes  And 
wlile  I  am  doing  this,  let  me  express  the  hope  that  your 
day  will  be  profitable,  and  that,  at  aether 
time,  you  will  again  favor  us  with  your  presence  in  this 
city. 

Response  to  the  Address  of  Welcome. 
The  response  to  this  kindly  welcome  was  made  most 
ably  and  fittingly,  by  the  Rev.  George  C.  Heckman  D  D 
LL.D.,  of  Reading,  Pa.,  whose  great-grandfather,  Colo 
nel  Kichlein,  was  the  first  chief  burgess  of  Easton. 

Mr  President  and  Gentlemen : 

It  is  with  unusual  pleasure  that  in  behalf  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania-German Society,  I  receive  your  greefng,  and 
return  our  thanks.  It  will  not  be  deemed  ■mmodest,  I 
rust  if  1  regard  as  felicitous  that  I  have  been  thus  honored 
"  his  agreeable  duty.  It  may  not  be  known  to  you  and 
others  hL  that  I  have  the  pleasure  to  greet  ,n  you  the 
regular  succession  in  office  from  my  great-grandfather, 
Col  Peter  Krchlein,  the  first  Chief  Burgess  of  Easton 
It  is  a  further  gratification  to  me  because  all  my  great- 
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grandparents  were  pioneer  citizens  of  this  noble  county  of 
Northampton,  two  towns  in  which  bear  my  family  names. 
I  am  indeed  upon  "  my  native  heath";  and  my  mind  and 
heart  are  naturally  full  of  reminiscences  which  place 
Easton  and  Northampton  county  in  a  prominent  and  hon- 
orable standing  in  the  colonial  and  revolutionary  history  of 
our  country.  An  association  having  the  origin  and  pur- 
pose of  the  Pennsylvania-German  Society,  would  find  it 
difficult  to  make  a  more  historical  selection  for  its  annual 
meeting  than  Easton,  certainly  none  more  beautiful  in 
natural  environment  than  this  city  of  rivers  and  hills,  of 
fertile  valleys  and  forest-clad  mountains. 

This  region  was  the  center  of  one  of  the  noblest  ab- 
original races  of  America,  the  Delaware-Mohican  kindred 
tribes,  the  most  illustrious  of  whom  we  find  in  "  Uncas, 
the  last  of  the  Mohicans."  But  there  were  others,  his 
equals,  though  having  no  inspired  Cooper  for  their  biog- 
rapher, such  as  Paxinosa,  Newcastle,  Abraham  and  the 
Indian  Demosthenes,  Teedyuscong.  The  glorious  forest 
land  of  these  famous  Forks  of  the  Delaware  were  made 
sacred  by  the  gospel  footprints  of  Zinzendorf  and  Brainerd. 
In  Easton,  during  the  French  and  English  war,  from  1756 
to  1757,  were  held  three  councils  in  which  appeared  the 
representatives  of  the  Six  Nations  of  the  Iroquois,  the  Dela- 
ware-Mohicans and  the  Shawnees.  On  the  colonial  side 
we  find  such  historic  names  as  Gov.  Denny,  Benjamin 
Franklin,  Sir  William  Johnson,  of  New  York,  and  Conrad 
Weiser  and  Peter  Kichlein.  Gen.  Sullivan's  famous  and 
successful  expedition  to  punish  the  Six  Nations  was  organ- 
ized here  at  Easton,  and  hence  took  up  their  long  and 
painful  march  across  the  Blue  Mountains  and  the  Alleghe- 
nies  to  glorious  victories  in  western  New  York  over  the 
treacherous  foe  of  our  frontier.    Through  Easton  marched 
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several  of  the  Pennsylvania-German  regiments  to  rein- 
force Washington  in  his  successful  siege  of  Boston. 
George  Taylor,  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
was  at  the  time  a  citizen  of  Easton.  In  the  old  court  house 
here  Dec.  21,  1774.  was  organized  one  of  the  first  Com- 
mittees of  Safety  in  defence  of  the  Colonies,  six  months 
before  similar  action  was  taken  in  Philadelphia.  The 
committee  was  composed  almost  wholly  of  Pennsylvania 

Germans.  .  , 

But  perhaps  the  most  illustrious  event  m  the  history  of 
Easton  is  the  heroism  of  her  soldiers  in  the  battle  of  Long 
Island.     These  were  in  the  Regiment  of  Pennsylvania 
Rifles  organized  principally  in  Northampton  County,  and 
under  the  command  of  your  distinguished  predecessor,  Col. 
Peter  Kichlein,  of  Easton.    Col.  Kichlein  is  without  doubt 
the  most  distinguished  figure  in  the  Colonial  and  Revolu- 
tionary period  of  your  city.    This  regiment  was  in  Lord 
Stirling's  brigade  of  Washington's  army.    The  brunt  of 
battle  fell  upon  it  and  Col.  Stewart's  Maryland  troop,  com- 
posed largely  of  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland  Germans. 
They  alone  succeeded  in  repulsing  the  British  advance  in 
this  first  field-fight  of  the  American  Revolution.    Had  this 
battalion  of  your  forefathers  been  sons  of  New  England 
instead  of  Pennsylvania,  their  fame  would  have  been  em- 
balmed in  song  and  story.    They  repulsed  the  British  at- 
tack upon  them,  though  greatly  outnumbered,  and  their 
determined  resistance  so  impressed  the  English  commanders 
that  they  moved  with  such  caution  that  Washington  was 
enabled  to  retreat  across  the  East  River  with  most  of  his 
army      But  the  brave  sharp-shooters  of  Northampton 
County  were  nearly  exterminated,  many  really  massacred, 
by  their  exasperated  foes,  and  were  only  at  last  crushed  by 
De  Heister's  Hessians  in  their  rear  and  Cornwall*  Bnt- 
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ish  in  front.  Their  dust  lies  among  the  Greenwood  Hills 
of  Brooklyn,  where  to-day  in  Greenwood  Cemetery  their 
only  monument  is  a  memorial  stone  marking  the  scene  of 
their  unsurpassed  courage  and  patriotism.  The  survivors 
of  the  battle,  most  of  them  wounded,  among  whom  was 
Col.  Kichlein,  were  taken  prisoners,  and  thrust  into  British 
hulks,  the  Andersonville  of  the  Revolution,  in  which  many 
died  from  their  wounds  and  barbarous  treatment.  The 
company  from  Easton  was  made  up,  rank  and  file,  of  101 
men,  but  few  of  whom  ever  returned  to  their  homes  here 
among  these  beautiful  hills  and  rivers.  The  survivors  of 
the  battlefield  and  wretched  hulks  reached  Easton  sick 
and  famished,  were  tenderly  cared  for  by  kindred  and 
friends  ;  this  Reformed  Church  where  we  meet  to-day,  then 
recently  dedicated,  was  turned  into  a  hospital  for  the  sick 
and  wounded.  Their  Colonel  was  paroled,  and  when  ex- 
changed, became  Lieutenant  of  Northampton  County 
which  then  included  Lehigh,  Carbon,  Monroe,  Pike  and 
Wayne  Counties. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  in  our  country  fifteen  mil- 
lions of  citizens  of  German  descent.  I  think  the  estimate 
too  low.  Of  these  we  represent  the  Germans  of  Colonial 
and  Revolutionary  descent.  The  Colonial  German  settle- 
ments stretched  from  the  Mohawk  to  the  Savannah  in  an 
unbroken  line  along  the  Blue  Mountains  and  the  Alle- 
ghenies  and  eastward  to  the  Atlantic.  They  were  most 
numerous  in  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Maryland  and 
Virginia,  though  found  everywhere,  even  in  New  England 
where  the  first  blood  of  the  rebellion  which  stained  our  land 
was  that  of  a  patriotic  German  boy.  This  central  German 
element,  the  Keystone  of  the  Colonial  Arch,  practically 
divided  the  English  Colonies.  This  led  to  a  fatal  political 
policy  on  the  part  of  the  British  Government.     It  was 
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special  legislation  against  the  Germans,  cruel,  repressive 
and  insulting,  which  only  succeeded  in  making  enemies  of 
these  settlers  and  creating  a  powerful  population,  ripe  for 
rebellion.    Had  the  English  government  conciliated  this 
pious,  intelligent  and  industrious  people,  they  might  have 
held  to  the  Crown,  and  the  independence  of  the  Colonies 
would  have  been  impossible.    The  Revolution  would  have 
been  a  failure,  and  these  United  States  would  have  no 
boundaries  in  political  geography.     Washington  would 
have  had  no  retreat  at  Valley  Forge,  nor  the  British  need 
to  evacuate  Philadelphia.  These  points  I  contend  are  cap- 
able of  demonstration.    Remember  the  contention  is  not 
that  the  Revolution  was  won  by  German  Americans,  but 
that  it  could  not  have  been  won  without  them. 

The  object  of  the  Pennsylvania-German  Society  is  not 
to  revive  and  crystallize  ethnical  jealousies  and  perpetuate 
European  prejudices.    We  are  Americans  of  Americans. 
Our  purpose  is  to  put  our  American  fathers  of  the  great 
Teutonic  race  in  their  proper  and  distinguished  place  in 
American  history.    We  propose  to  secure  for  them  that 
honorable  recognition  which  is  their  just  claim  m  our  edu- 
cational, social  and  religious  annals.    Our  labor  of  love  to 
our  German  fathers  is  to  enrich  the  records  of  our  country 
with  the  glory  of  their  civil  and  military  services,  and  their 
unsurpassed  devotion  of  property  and  blood  in  defence  of 
the  Colonies  and  their  complete  separation  from  the  British 
throne. 
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President's  Address. 

The  Annual  address  of  the  President,  the  Rev.  F.  J.  F. 
Schantz,  D.D.,  was  then  read. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  Fellow  Members  of  the  Pennsyl- 
van  ia-  German  Society . 

In  this  year,  1900,  the  press,  a  mighty  factor  in  the  life 
of  our  great  Republic,  has  published  many  addresses  de- 
livered by  men  who  presided  at  or  participated  in  political 
conventions,  and  by  men  who  would  fill  the  offices  of  the 
Nation.  In  all  of  these  addresses  men  claimed  to  present 
what  alone  would  be  for  the  preservation  and  advance- 
ment of  the  true  interests  of  the  American  people. 

We  think  we  need  to  offer  no  apology  for  a  brief  address 
from  the  President  of  the  Pennsylvania-German  Society 
in  this  year  1900  at  its  tenth  annual  meeting.  We  will 
remember  the  first  meeting,  at  which  it  was  organized,  and 
the  question  that  was  subsequently  raised  as  to  its  con- 
tinuance for  any  length  of  time.  If  the  Society  would 
this  day  hold  its  last  meeting,  no  member  would  have  oc- 
casion to  regret  its  existence  for  even  so  brief  a  period. 

We  would  ever  remember  with  pleasure  the  interesting 
and  delightful  annual  meetings  and  point  with  just  pride 
to  the  publication  of  nine  volumes,  with  the  tenth  to  appear 
soon,  which  have  rendered  a  valuable  service  in  this  coun- 
try and  in  Europe  in  presenting  a  history  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Germans.  We  need  merely  refer  to  the  experience 
of  the  man,  who  purposed  to  write  a  history  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Germans  and  went  to  the  Continent  to  obtain  the 
best  information.  He  was  repeatedly  referred  by  custo- 
dians of  libraries  to  the  valuable  publications  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania-German Society  as  the  best  authority.    He  might 
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have  seen  these  in  America  and  saved  the  expense  of  a 
journey  to  Europe. 

While  this  is  the  tenth  annual  meeting  of  the  Society 
we  have  no  fear  that  any  of  us  shall  see  its  last.  We 
take  pleasure  in  congratulating  the  Society  in  view  of  the 
large  accession  of  members  during  the  past  year.  We 
have  reason  to  expect  that  many,  who  have  not  yet  be- 
come members,  will  make  application  for  admission  and 
regard  a  union  with  the  same  a  great  privilege  and  a  most 
honorable  connection.    We  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  men 
who  have  seen  fit  to  change  their  names,  to  cover  up  all 
traces  of  their  German  origin  and  now  point  to  a  coat  of 
arms  of  another  people,  to  show  their  descent,  will  in  due 
time  be  troubled  by  conscience  and  regret  their  dishonor- 
able denial  of  their  descent  from  a  noble  German  paren- 
tage. 

The  objects  of  this  organization  of  this  locality  as  given 
in  its  constitution  must  ever  be  kept  in  view  : 

First :  To  perpetuate  the  memory  and  foster  the  prin- 
ciples and  virtues  of  the  German  ancestors  of  its  members 
and  to  promote  social  intercourse  among  the  latter. 

Secondly  :  To  discover,  collect  and  preserve  all  still  ex- 
isting documents,  monuments,  etc.,  relating  to  the  geneal- 
ogy and  history  of  the  Pennsylvania  Germans,  and  from 
time  to  time  publish  them,  particularly  such  as  shall  set 
forth  the  part  belonging  to  this  people  in  the  growth  and 
development  of  American  character,  institutions  and  prog- 
rcss  • 

Thirdly  :  To  gather  by  degrees  a  library  for  the  use 
of  the  Society,  composed  of  all  obtainable  books,  mono- 
graphs, pamphlets,  manuscripts,  etc.,  relating  to  the  Penn- 
sylvania Germans. 

Fourthly :  To  cause  statedly  to  be  prepared  and  read 
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before  the  Society,  papers,  essays,  etc.,  on  questions  in  the 
history  or  genealogy  of  the  Pennsylvania  Germans. 

Thus  far  the  Society  has  been  very  active  in  perpetuat- 
ing the  memory  of  the  German  ancestors  and  has  presented 
their  history  very  faithfully.  But  the  object  of  the  Society 
is  not  merely  to  perpetuate  the  memory,  but  also  to  foster 
the  principles  and  virtues  of  the  German  ancestors.  Whilst 
we  are  active  in  preserving  the  history  of  ancestors  we 
must  not  forget  that  a  hundred  years  hence  our  descend- 
ants in  tracing  the  history  of  Pennsylvania  Germans  will 
write  not  only  of  those  of  the  year  1700,  and  of  those  of 
1800,  but  also  of  those  of  the  year  1900.  Hence,  whilst 
we  are  proud  of  our  German  ancestors  and  take  pleasure 
in  preserving  their  history,  we  may  properly  consider  how 
we  will  best  foster  their  principles  and  virtues  or  in  other 
words  what  we  as  Pennsylvania  Germans  in  making  his- 
tory must  do  that  our  descendants  will  have  no  reason  to 
be  ashamed  of  us  and  may  take  pleasure  in  honoring  the 
memory  of  their  ancestors  of  1900. 

We  must  not  deny  our  Pennsylvania-German  origin, 
but  acknowledge  it  with  pleasure.  Some  men  will  not 
speak  German  lest  they  make  known  their  descent.  All 
should  learn  to  speak  and  write  English  as  perfectly  as 
possible,  not  for  the  purpose  of  hiding  their  descent  from 
German  ancestors,  but  to  have  greater  pleasure  and  to  be 
able  to  render  a  greater  service  as  American  citizens. 

A  change  of  names  for  the  purpose  of  hiding  descent 
from  German  ancestors  is  also  not  to  be  commended. 
Some  years  ago  I  was  introduced  to  a  gentleman  with  an 
English  name.  I  took  a  good  view  of  his  face  and  then 
asked  how  his  ancestors  wrote  their  name.  He  told  me 
they  wrote  it:  S-c-h-a-n-t-z.  Only  a  few  years  have 
passed  since  I  received  a  letter  from  a  gentleman  with  an 
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English  name,  wishing  to  know  whether  I  was  a  descend- 
ant of  his  ancestor,  Hans  Tschantz.  Most  of  us  have 
heard  of  the  change  of  Feuerstein  to  Flint  and  of  Flint  to 
Gun. 

The  change  of  church  relations  to  hide  German  descent 
is  also  to  be  avoided.  We  have  known  men  who  had  the 
opportunity  to  hear  the  gospel  in  English  in  the  church  of 
their  fathers,  to  leave  the  same  on  account  of  its  German 
origin. 

Pennsylvania  Germans  must  not  endeavor  to  prosper 
without  the  Christian  religion.    Some  would  ignore  God 
and  would  have  no  Lord's  Day,  no  churches,  no  Bibles, 
no  church  services,  no  Sunday-schools— in  short,  no  re- 
ligion.   Such  was  not  the  case  with  our  good  ancestors  and 
such  is  not  to  be  said  of  true  descendants  to-day.  What 
would  Pennsylvania  be  without  its  churches  and  meeting 
houses?    Abolish  these  and  the  results  will  be  the  saddest 
we  can  imagine.    Have  we  nothing  to  fear  from  the  in- 
fluence of  Sunday  papers,  Sunday  excursions  and  Sunday 
bicycling,  Sunday  picnics,  Sunday  concerts  and  other 
abuses  of  the  Lord's  Day?    If  parents  neglect  the  privi- 
leges and  duties  of  Christian  people,  what  will  their  de- 
scendants become— different  from  heathen? 

Home  life  is  also  to  be  properly  honored  by  Pennsyl- 
vania Germans.  The  state  of  matrimony,  like  the  Lord's 
Day,  the  Bible,  and  the  Christian  Church  is  of  God's 
appointment.  Our  ancestors  prized  the  same.  Records 
kept  by  pastors  of  ancestors  contain  the  entries  of  mar- 
riages and  the  baptism  of  children.  But  what  is  to  be 
said  of  the  many  applications  for  divorce  in  our  day?  Do 
they  not  give  evidence  of  the  failure  of  the  home  with 
many?  No  husband  or  wife  may  make  light  of  marriage 
vows  without  blighting  the  interests  of  the  home.  Mutual 
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love,  reciprocal  aid  and  the  right  care  of  children  must  not 
be  wanting  in  our  homes.  The  home  on  earth  should 
always  be  the  type  of  the  home  in  heaven. 

True  Pennsylvania  Germans  of  our  day,  like  their  an- 
cestors, favor  education.  Ancestors  laid  great  stress  on 
the  Christian  element  in  the  education  of  their  sons  and 
daughters.  The  Bible,  the  catechism,  the  hymn  book, 
the  prayer  book  and  the  book  of  sermons  were  brought 
from  the  Fatherland  and  ancestors  made  excellent  use  of 
the  same.  True  descendants  of  Christian  ancestors  can 
never  favor  a  Christless  education  and  will  ever  favor  every 
provision  that  is  made  to  meet  this  want.  The  large  at- 
tendance of  the  offspring  of  Pennsylvania  Germans  in  pub- 
lic and  private  schools,  in  high  schools,  in  normal  schools, 
in  colleges  and  universities  shows  the  parents'  present 
interest  in  education  and  may  it  never  be  otherwise. 

The  apostolic  exhortation  :  "  Not  slothful  in  business, 
fervent  in  spirit,  serving  the  Lord  " — was  heeded  by  an- 
cestors, and  worthy  descendants  who  have  made  Pennsyl- 
vania the  garden  spot  of  the  world.  Men  labor  on  farms, 
in  mines,  in  workshops,  in  places  of  merchandise,  on 
avenues  of  travel,  on  lines  communicating  messages,  in 
professional  pursuits  and  in  offices  of  trust  and  power.  To 
be  poor  is  no  shame.  To  labor  is  no  shame.  But  to  be 
poor  and  not  willing  to  labor  bring  disgrace.  To  be  rich 
and  to  be  idle  lead  to  no  good  results. 

To  be  economical  is  not  wrong.  If  ancestors  had  not 
saved  their  wills  would  have  bequeathed  but  little.  To 
make  money  differs  from  saving  money  and  spending 
money  differs  from  both.  Not  to  save  but  to  be  stingy  is 
a  sin.  He  who  does  not  save  will  not  be  able  to  give 
liberally. 

Social  purity,  honesty  and  charity  are  important  elements 
in  the  life  of  individuals,  families,  communities  and  nations. 
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To  be  temperate  in  eating  "and  drinking  is  for  the  wel- 
fare of  all  men.  To  avoid  the  very  appearance  of  evil 
would  save  many  from  the  disgraces  that  trials  at  court 
often  bring  upon  men  and  women,  and  save  many  youths 
from  an  early  death. 

To  be  honest  should  be  the  aim  of  him  who  labors  and 
of  him  who  pays  for  labor,  of  him  who  sells  and  of  him 
who  buys.    "  Owe  no  man  anything  but  to  love  him." 

To  be  kind  to  the  poor  was  a  virtue  of  ancestors,  they 
had  food  and  a  bed  for  him  who  asked  for  shelter.  Whilst 
it  is  true  that  we  still  have  many  "  pilgrims  in  a  circle," 
we  must  not  forget  that  the  Master  said  "For  the  poor 
always  ye  have  with  you." 

To  be  a  good  citizen  should  be  the  aim  of  every  Penn- 
sylvania German.  Each  citizen  is  a  part  of  the  common- 
wealth, each  commonwealth  is  a  part  of  the  republic.  To 
have  a  good  state  good  citizens  are  necessary  and  the  good 
character  of  the  union  is  determined  by  the  good  character 
of  the  citizens  of  the  states. 

May  not  the  good  character  of  the  Pennsylvania  Ger- 
mans have  made  Pennsylvania  the  Keystone  of  the  Arch. 
Good  citizens  will  obey  the  laws  of  the  commonwealth, 
they  will  vote  for  good  men,  they  will  pay  their  taxes  with- 
out murmuring,  they  will  support  the  government  in  all 
good  works,  they  will  keep  well  informed  on  the  impor- 
tant questions  of  the  day  and  vote  and  act  intelligently 
without  waiting  for  the  appearance  of  the  man  who  is  to 
tell  them  how  to  vote. 

Pennsylvania  Germans  are  interested  not  only  in  the  af- 
fairs of  the  Commonwealth  but  also  in  those  of  the  Repub- 
lic. Not  all  citizens  of  the  Republic  are  of  German  origin. 
Those  of  other  descent  are  the  equals  of  Pennsylvania  Ger- 
mans as  American  citizens. 
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The  Republic  is  supported  by  the  loyalty  of  its  citizens. 
By  their  observance  of  all  just  laws  the  prosperity  of  the 
nation  is  secured.  By  their  ready  service  the  government 
is  able  to  correct  ever}*  attempt  to  undermine  its  institu- 
tions and  to  resist  successfully  every  interference  on  the 
part  of  foreign  nations.  Pennsylvania  Germans  have  had 
a  good  name  in  the  past  as  subjects  of  the  colony  and  as 
citizens  of  the  commonwealth  and  the  Republic  and  may 
the  present  and  future  generations  retain  it ! 

Such  are  some  of  the  characteristics  that  must  mark  the 
life  of  the  present  generation  of  Pennsylvania  Germans  to 
enable  the  historian  of  the  year  2000  to  write  their  names 
and  to  perpetuate  their  memory. 

The  Pennsylvania-German  Society  was  organized  not  a 
year  too  soon.  We  have  reason  to  regret  that  it  was  not 
organized  sooner.  We  have  in  mind  the  names  of  true 
Pennsylvania  Germans  who  would  have  been  most  efficient 
members  of  the  same.  In  view  of  the  transition  state  into 
which  Pennsylvania  Germans  have  been  brought  a  longer 
delay  would  have  made  the  work  of  the  Society  each  year 
more  difficult.  Let  us  rejoice  in  the  existence  of  the  So- 
ciety and  all  be  willing  to  contribute  by  faithful  work  to  its 
continued  success. 

The  work  of  the  Society  at  its  present  meeting  is  indi- 
cated by  the  excellent  program  in  your  hands.  We  feel 
confident  that  at  the  close  of  the  annual  meeting  in  1900, 
none  will  regret  that  they  could  be  present  and  that  all,  in- 
cluding the  good  ladies  who  favor  us  with  their  presence, 
will  look  forward  to  future  meetings  with  fondest  anticipa- 
tions. 
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Secretary's  Report. 
Following  the  president's  address  the  secretary,  H.  M. 
M.  Richards,  made  his  report  for  the  year  just  ended. 

To  the  Officers  and  Members  of  the  Pennsylvania- German 
Society : 

Gentlemen  :  Another  year  of  prosperity  has  been  the 
lot  of  our  Society.  Its  evidences  are  now  about  us  on  all 
sides.  To  such  an  extent  is  this  the  case  that  no  criticisms 
nor  recommendations  are  required  from  your  secretary, 
and  even  his  report  becomes  superfluous.  It  would  be  un- 
just, however,  were  he  not  to  add  that  this  state  of  affairs 
could  never  have  been  brought  about  had  not  your  Execu- 
tive Committee  been  untiring  in  the  performance  of  their 
duties,  and  all  the  members  uniformly  regular  in  their  at- 
tendance at  its  meetings. 

The  close  of  the  year  1900  finds  us  with  a  membership 
of  393,  together  with  one  honorary  member.  This  num- 
ber includes  48  applications  which  have  just  been  approved. 
During  the  past  twelve  months  79  applications  have  been 
received  and  given  favorable  attention  by  the  Executive 
Committee.  We  have  lost,  by  death,  in  the  same  time, 
four  of  our  number  whose  familiar  forms  will  be  greatly 
missed  by  us  all.  Our  membership  is  confined,  by  no 
means,  to  a  limited  locality,  nor  even  by  the  boundaries  of 
our  beloved  State,  but  embraces  the  descendants  of  the 
early  Pennsylvania-German  immigrant  now  scattered  over 
the  whole  union,  and  even  some  who  have  not  been  stopped 
by  the  expanse  of  waters  before  them  but  have  found  their 
way  beyond  the  seas.  I  am  in  constant  receipt  of  cor- 
respondence from  gentlemen  at  a  distance  who  are  anxious 
to  know  about  us  and  what  we  are  doing. 
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Volume  X.  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society,  our  new 
publication,  will  be  in  your  hands  in  a  few  days.  It  will  be 
no  disappointment  to  you,  but,  rather,  we  feel  assured  you 
will  find  it  to  be  the  greatest  effort  we  have  yet  put  forth 
in  that  direction.  This  statement  means  a  great  deal  as  it 
is  a  favorable  comparison  with  preceding  volumes  whose 
value  is  so  great  that  it  would  seem  impossible  to  surpass 
them.  The  present  work  is  made  up  of  some  extremely 
rare  and  hitherto  unpublished  matter.  Like  "  good  wine 
which  needs  no  bush  "  it  will  speak  for  itself.  It  will  be 
the  effort  of  your  officers  and  executive  committee  never  to 
lower  the  standard  of  our  publications  which  have  already 
given  the  Society  a  world-wide  reputation. 

Our  ancestors  were  farmers.  As  they  drove  the  plough 
through  the  furrow  they  put  both  hands  to  it  and  ever 
looked  ahead  trusting  in  Divine  Providence  for  the  future. 
We,  who  have  reached  this  future,  a  future  of  which  they 
could  never  have  dreamed,  may  now  look  back  to  the  past, 
not  to  live  in  it  but  rather  that  the  contemplation  of  a  noble 
lineage  may  strengthen  us  the  better  for  our  labor,  so  that 
with  our  hands,  also,  on  the  plough  in  its  furrow,  and  our 
eyes  directed  steadily  ahead  of  us,  we,  like  them,  may 
press  unweariedly  onward  until  we  have  just  as  nobly  com- 
pleted the  life's  work  set  before  us. 

Donations  Received  by  the  Society. 

Historical  sketch  of  St.  Mark's  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Church  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  Laird, 
D.D. 

History  of  the  Independent  Loudoun  Virginia  Rangers, 
by  Briscoe  Goodhart. 

The  German  Settlement  of  Loudoun  County,  Virginia, 
by  Briscoe  Goodhart. 
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The  Genealogy  of  the  Uhler  Family,  by  George  H. 
Uhler. 

Report  of  Treasurer  Julius  F.  Sachse. 


Cash  on  hand  October  20,  1899, 

y-       .  T  J       'I  J  I75.OO 

Life  membership,   ^  ,J 

General  fund,  $1,102.15 

Against  which  were  drawn  vouchers  95  to  103,   .  898.47 

Leaving  a  balance  of   203.68 

During  the  fiscal  year  there  was  received  for  : 

Dues,   940-00 

Sale  of  books,   324-8z 

Total   1,264.82 

Making  a  grand  total  of  .  .   $1,643.50 


Funds  available  toward  the  publication  of  Volume  X.,  $1,264. 


Election  of  Officers. 
The  election  of  officers,  for  the  ensuing  year  which  then 
took  place,  resulted  as  follows  : 

President. 

Rev.  Thomas  Conrad  Porter,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  of  Easton,  Pa. 

Vice-  Presideti  ts . 
Rev.  Jos.  H.  Dubbs,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  of  Lancaster,  Pa. 
Prof.  Charles  Francis  Himes,  of  Carlisle,  Pa. 

Secretary. 

Lieut.  Henry  Melchior  Muhlenberg  Richards,  of  Leb 
anon,  Pa. 

Treasurer. 

Julius  F.  Sachse,  Esq.,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Executive  Committee. 
Dr.  Daniel  Wunderlich  Nead,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Hon.  Maurice  C.  Eby,  of  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
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Afternoon  Session. 

The  afternoon  session  was  opened  by  a  very  interesting 
sketch  of  the  history  in  brief  of  the  First  Reformed 
Church,  of  Easton,  Pa.,  by  its  pastor,  the  Rev.  Henry  M. 
Kieffer,  D.D.,  also  a  member  of  the  Society. 

Sketch  of  the  First  Reformed  Church 
of  Easton,  Pa. 

I  have  been  requested  to  make  a  brief  address  or  read 
a  brief  paper,  occupying  but  a  very  few  minutes  of  your 
valuable  time,  in  order  to  convey  to  you  a  little  informa- 
tion concerning  the  building  in  which  your  meeting  is  held 
this  afternoon. 

This  is  an  old  Church,  the  oldest  in  our  city.  It  was 
built  in  1776  amid  the  throes  of  the  Revolution,  and  at  a 
time  when  the  population  of  Easton  numbered  only  four 
or  five  hundred.  It  was  built  by  the  Germans,  of  the 
Lutheran  and  the  Reformed  faith,  after  the  custom,  then 
prevailing,  of  erecting  "  Union  Churches."  The  two  con- 
gregations here  worshipped  on  alternate  Sunday  mornings 
— there  were  no  evening  services  in  those  early  days — 
until  the  year  183 1,  when  the  Lutheran  people  sold  out 
their  interest  in  the  property,  and  established  St.  John's 
Lutheran  Church  on  Ferry  St.  between  Third  and  Fourth, 
the  Reformed  people  retaining  the  deed  to  the  property 
which  was  originally  granted  by  the  Penns,  and  is  in  the 
possession  of  the  Congregation  to  this  day. 

After  the  separation,  the  building  was  extensively  im- 
proved and  remodeled  at  a  cost  of  $25,000,  the  steeple 
being  then  added,  and  certain  rearrangements  made  in 
the  interior — but  the  original  walls  still  stand  as  they  were 
first  built.    If  you  will  be  pleased  to  observe,  what  you 
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may  not  otherwise  have  noticed,  there  are  five  windows 
on  the  Third  Street  side  and  only  four  on  the  opposite 
side,  the  cause  for  which  lies  in  the  fact  that  prior  to  the 
remodeling  of  the  interior,  the  pulpit  occupied  the  eastern 
side  of  the  building,  after  the  old  European  custom  in 
churches,  and  had  two  windows  on  each  side.    The  pul- 
pit was  of  course  one  of  the  old-fashioned  kind,  with  wind- 
ing staircases  and  overhanging  sounding  board— a  very 
fine  affair  of  carved  mahogany,  now  relegated  to  the  sec- 
ond story  of  the  garret  in  the  steeple.    The  interior  was 
again  remodeled  in  1886,  the  small  panes  of  plain  glass 
being  replaced  by  stained-glass  windows,  the  old  green  Ve- 
netian blinds  removed,  the  old-fashioned  white  painted 
box-pews  replaced  by  more  comfortable  sittings,  and  other 
changes  made,  bringing  the  Church  to  its  present  appear- 
ance. 

The  good  man  who  laid  the  foundations  of  the  building, 
Mr.  Philip  Meixell,  was  paid  $800  for  the  work,  his  pay 
being  in  the  Continental  money.  This  depreciating 
steadily,  and  he  holding  on  for  a  rise  in  the  value  of  the 
paper,  he  finally  purchased,  some  say  ten  bushels  of 
potatoes,  others  as  many  bushels  of  wheat  for  his  work 
done.  His  work  was  well  and  honestly  done,  anyway, 
and  supports  walls  which  in  their  ponderous  strength  bid 
fair  to  last  a  thousand  years ;  and  we  trust  the  good  man 
has  long  since  been  paid  in  a  better  land  and  a  better 
currency. 

There  were  several  other  ancient  public  buildings  m 
Easton  dating  beyond  the  Revolution— the  court  house, 
which  stood  in  the  circle  where  the  monument  now  is,  and 
the  jail,  which  occupied  a  spot  near  by.  Unfortunately 
both  were  torn  down  years  ago— the  court  house  because 
it  was  said  to  be  inconvenient,  and  the  jail  because  it  was 
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too  small  to  meet  the  growing  needs ;  but  our  old  church, 
with  the  tenacity  of  things  churchly,  holds  on,  a  venerable 
landmark  and  a  significant  index  and  exponent  of  "  things 
which  cannot  be  shaken"  and  "  a  kingdom  which  cannot 
be  moved." 

As  I  have  said,  the  congregation  still  has  in  its  posses- 
sion the  old  deed  given  by  the  Penns.  It  also  has  one  of 
the  old  German  Bibles  brought  from  Holland  by  Michael 
Schlatter  in  175 1  and  duly  presented  to  the  congregation, 
as  is  testified  by  the  marvellously  illuminated  inscription 
on  its  title  page,  in  a  good  state  of  preservation,  as  may  be 
seen  on  inspection.  Yonder  in  the  vestibule,  in  a  corner 
cabinet,  you  will  see  our  old  Communion  set,  bearing  date 
of  1746 — for  the  congregation  was  organized  between  the 
years  1745  and  '50.  In  the  vestibule  you  will  also  notice 
two  portraits.  The  one  next  the  street  is  that  of  the  vener- 
able Thomas  Pomp,  the  last  of  the  exclusively  German 
pastors ;  the  other,  that  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bernard  Wolf, 
the  first  of  the  English  pastors — the  two  being  associated 
as  collegiate  ministers.  Father  Pomp's  ministry  was  a 
long  one,  commencing  in  1796  and  ending  in  1852.  The 
congregation  is  noteworthy  as  having  had  only  six  pastors 
in  104  years — the  present  pastorate  included. 

Several  events  of  historic  interest  are  associated  with 
this  old  church,  which  I  will  merely  enumerate  in  the 
order  of  their  occurrence. 

The  Church  was  used  at  different  times  during  the 
Revolution  as  a  hospital  for  the  sick  and  wounded  soldiers 
of  the  American  army.  It  was  chosen  for  this  purpose 
undoubtedly  because  it  was  at  that  time  the  largest  and 
most  commodious  building  in  the  town.  These  old  walls, 
therefore,  within  which  you  are  gathered,  have  been  silent 
witnesses  of  the  sufferings  and  death  of  our  patriot 
ancestors. 
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I  have  been  told,  also,  that  at  one  time  the  building  was 
used  as  a  prison  for  the  Hessians,  and  that  some  of  them, 
endeavoring  to  break  out,  were  killed  by  the  Continental 
guards  at  the  door— but  this  I  have  not  been  able  to  verify. 

It  is  a  well-authenticated  fact,  however,  as  any  one  can 
see  by  consulting  the  Colonial  Records  (Vol.  XL,  p.  98), 
Penn.  Archives  (1776-7,  pp.  201,  203,  208)  and  the  Journals 
of  Congress  (Vol.  III.,  p.  36)  that  a  treaty  was  held  in  this 
church  in  January,  1777,  between  certain  commissioners 
duly  appointed  by  Congress  on  the  one  hand,  and  repre- 
sentatives  of   the  powerful    Confederation  of  the  Six 
Nations  on  the  other.    George  Taylor,  one  of  the  signers 
of  the  Declaration,  whose  body  reposes  in  our  Easton 
Cemetery,  was  Chairman  of  the  Commission,  and  with  him 
was  associated  George  Walton,  the  two  being  authorized 
by  special  resolution  of  Congress  to  spend  $1,000  in  pres- 
ents for  the  Indians  on  this  occasion.    The  Committee  of 
Safety  also  sent  Col.  Dean  and  Col.  John  Bull  to  attend 
the  meeting;   and  by  special  resolution  the  celebrated 
Thomas  Payne  was  appointed  Secretary  to  the  Commis- 
sion.   The  record  says  that  "The  Commission  met  the 
Indians  in  the  German  Reformed  Church  of  Easton,  and 
after  shaking  hands  and  drinking  rum  together,  during 
which  time  the  organ  played,  they  proceeded  to  business." 

The  treaty  here  made  does  not  seem  to  have  been  very 
efficient  in  promoting  the  object  for  which  it  was  held, 
which  was  to  detach  the  Six  Nations  from  the  British,  or 
at  least  to  secure  their  neutrality,  during  the  conflict.  The 
massacre  at  Wyoming  the  following  year  (1778),  as  well  as 
that  at  Cherry  Valley,  and  the  vengeance  of  the  Sullivan 
Expedition  in  1779  for  these  outrages,  sufficiently  demon- 
strate the  failure  of  the  treaty  here  made. 

On  the  return  of  the  Sullivan  Expedition  in  October, 
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1779,  when  the  troops  reached  Easton  after  their  most 
memorable  expedition  through  the  unbroken  wilderness 
accompanied  by  untold  hardships,  services  were  held  for 
the  troops  in  this  church,  Chaplain  Evans  of  the  New 
Hampshire  Brigade  preaching  the  sermon. 

To  this  venerable  Church,  built  by  the  Germans,  and 
venerable  alike  for  its  piety  and  patriotism,  and  its  service 
for  God  and  for  man,  in  the  name  of  my  congregation,  I 
welcome  you. 

The  regular  historical  papers  of  the  day  were  then  read, 
after  which  the  members  spent  a  most  pleasant  hour  in 
visiting  the  many  places  of  interest  in  the  vicinity. 

The  Evening. 

The  hospitable  entertainment  accorded  the  visiting  mem- 
bers and  their  ladies  was  brought  to  a  happy  conclusion  by 
an  informal  reception  in  the  session  room  of  the  First  Re- 
formed Church,  from  8  to  9  o'clock,  followed  by  an  ex- 
cellent banquet  in  the  guard's  armory,  which  was  very 
largely  attended.  Music  was  rendered  by  Gustave 
Thiede's  orchestra;  the  Rev.  Dr.  H.  M.  Kieffer  presided 
as  toastmaster,  and  the  following  gentlemen  most  pleas- 
antly responded  to  formal  toasts :  Col.  J.  Kennedy  Stout, 
of  Spokane,  Wash.  ;  Hon.  Wm.  Beidelman,  of  Easton, 
Pa. ;  Hon.  Wm.  S.  Kirkpatrick,  of  Easton,  Pa. 
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Dr.  William  Henry  Egle. 

Dr.  William  Henry  Egle  was  born  September  17,  1830, 
in  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  and  the  fifth  in  the  line  of  descent  from 
the  original  emigrant,  Marcus  Egle.    His  ancestors  set- 
tled in  Pennsylvania  prior  to  1740,  coming  on  the  one  side 
from  the  Canton  of  Zurich,  Switzerland,  and  on  the  other 
from  the  Palatinate,  Germany.    A  great-great-grandfather 
served  as  an  officer  in  the  French  and  Indian  war;  his 
paternal  grand  and  great-grandfathers  served  in  the  War 
of  the  Revolution,  while  his  maternal  grandfather  served 
in  the  War  of  181 2-14.    His  parents  were  John  Egle  and 
Elizabeth  von  Treupel,  both  natives  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
father  dying  when  the  son  was  four  years  of  age,  the  lat- 
ter made  his  home  with  his  paternal  grandmother.  He 
was  educated  in  the  public  and  private  schools  of  Harris- 
burg, and  at  the  Harrisburg  Military  Institute,  under  the 
famed  Capt.  Alden  Partridge.    In  1848  he  was  tendered 
the  appointment  of  midshipman  in  the  United  States  navy, 
but  declined  the  honor.    At  the  close  of  his  school  life  he' 
spent  three  years  in  the  office  of  the  Pennsylvania  Tele- 
graph, during  most  of  which  time  he  was  foreman  of  the 
establishment,  subsequently  having  charge  of  the  State 
printing,  which  was  done  in  the  office.    In  1853  he  under- 
took the  editorship  of  the  Literary  Companion  as  well  as 
the  Daily  Times;  the  latter  afterwards  merged  into  one 
of  the  newspaper  ventures  in  Harrisburg.    In  1854  a"d 
the  following  year  he  was  an  assistant  teacher  in  the  boys' 
school,  and  part  of  the  time  mailing  clerk  in  the  post  office, 
which  latter  position  he  held  until  the  fall  of  1857,  when 
he  resigned  to  enter  the  medical  department  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  from  which  institution  he  was 
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graduated  in  March,  i859-    The  same  year  he  established 
himself  at  Harrisburg,  and  was  in  the  practice  of  Ins  pro- 
fession there,  when  in  1862,  after  the  tattles  of  Chantilly 
and  the  second  Bull  Run,  he  went  to  Washington  in  re- 
sponse to  a  telegram  from  Adjutant  General  Russell,  of 
Pennsylvania,  to  assist  in  the  care  of  the  wounded.  In 
September  of  that  year  he  was  commissioned  assis  ant 
surgeon  of  the  Ninety-sixth  Regiment,  Pennsylvania  volun- 
teers, and  arrived  at  his  post  on  the  eve  of  the  battle  of 
Antietam.    During  the  progress  of  that  battle  he  was  or- 
dered to  the  field  hospital  for  duty,  where  he  remained 
several  days.    In  the  summer  of  1863,  during  the  Gettys- 
burg campaign,  he  was  appointed  surgeon  of  the  Forty-sev- 
enth Regiment,  Pennsylvania  Volunteer  Militia.     At  the 
close  of  service  with  the  latter  command,  he  resumed 
his  profession,  but,  in  August,  1864,  accepted  the  appoint- 
ment by  President  Lincoln  of  surgeon  of  volunteers  and 
was  ordered  to  Camp  Nelson,  Ky.,  to  examine  the  colored 
regiments  then  being  raised  in  that  State.    He  was  sub- 
sequentlv  detailed  with  the  battalion  under  Col.  James  b. 
Brisbin  and  Col.  James  F.  Wade  in  the  famous  attempt  by 
Gen.  Burbridge  to  destroy  the  salt  works  in  southwest- 
ern Virginia.    Upon  his  return  from  that  ill-fated  expedi- 
tion, he  was  ordered  to  the  department  of  the  James,  under 
General  Butler,  as  surgeon  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Six- 
teenth United  States  colored  infantry.    Subsequently  as- 
signed to  the  Twenty-fourth  Army  Corps  as  executive 
medical  officer,  Gen.  Wm.  Birney's  Division    he  accom- 
panied that  division  during  the  Petersburg  and  Appomattox 
campaigns.     Upon  the  return  from  that  duty  he  was 
ordered  to  Texas,  with  General  Jackson's  division,  as  chief 
medical  officer,  and  stationed  at  Roma,  on  the  Rio  Grande 
until  December,  1865,  when  he  resigned  the  service  and 
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returned  home,  partly  resuming  the  practice  of  his  profes- 
sion. 

In  1867  Dr.  Egle  was  appointed  an  examiner  for  pen- 
sions, a  position  he  retained  four  years.  For  twenty  years 
he  was  annually  elected  physician  to  the  Dauphin  county 
prison,  which  he  resigned  in  March,  1887,  when  Governor 
Beaver  appointed  him  State  Librarian,  the  Senate  promptly 
confirming  the  nomination.  Governor  Pattison  reappointed 
him  in  1891  and  again  in  March,  1894,  and  he  was  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate  and  commissioned  by  Governor 
Hastings.  The  present  effectiveness  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Library,  in  the  front  rank  of  the  best  libraries  in 
America,  is  largely  due  to  Dr.  Egle's  management,  and 
has  been  greatly  appreciated  by  students  at  large. 

Upon  the  organization  of  the  National  Guard  in  1870 
Dr.  Egle  was  appointed  surgeon-in-chief  of  the  Fifth 
Division,  with  rank  of  lieutenant  colonel,  and  subsequently 
in  the  consolidation  of  the  commands  was  transferred  to 
the  Eighth  regiment.  As  a  medical  officer  he  was  on 
duty  during  the  so-called  "Sawdust  War"  of  1871,  and 
the  railroad  riots  of  1877,  as  well  as  the  Homestead  fiasco 
of  1892.  In  1885  Dr.  Egle  was  commissioned  surgeon-in- 
chief  of  the  Third  Brigade,  which  position  he  resigned  in 
1899.  He  was  the  senior  medical  officer  of  the  National 
Guard  of  Pennsylvania,  having  passed  his  twenty-sixth 
year  of  service  with  the  Guard. 

Acquiring  an  early  taste  for  historical  research,  during 
the  relaxation  from  professional  duties,  when  he  returned 
from  the  army,  in  December,  1865,  he  commenced  the 
preparation  of  his  History  of  Pennsylvania,  published  in 
1876,  a  bicentennial  edition  in  1883,  and  of  which  fifteen 
thousand  copies  were  sold.  Principally  among  his  his- 
torical publications  are  the  "  Historical  Register,"  two 
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volumes  (1883-1884)  ;  « '  History  of  the  County  of  Dauphin  " 
(1883);  "History  of  the  County  of  Lebanon"  (1883); 
"  Centennial  County  of  Dauphin  and  City  of  Harrisburg" 
(1886) ;  "  Pennsylvania  Genealogies,"  chiefly  Scotch-Irish 
and  German  (1886,  reprint  1896);   "  Harrisburg-on-the- 
Susquehanna"  (1892);  "Notes  and  Queries,"  historical, 
biographical  and  genealogical,  relating  to  the  interior  of 
Pennsylvania  ;  first  and  second  series,  two  volumes  (1878- 
1882,  reprint  two  volumes  1894-1895)  ;  third  series,  two 
volumes  (1887-1891,  reprint  1895-1896,  three  volumes); 
fourth  series,  two  volumes  (1891-1895).    He  has  also 
written  a  large  number  of  biographical  sketches  of  promi- 
nent Pennsylvanians,  at  least  two  hundred  of  which  were 
furnished  "  Appleton's  Encyclopedia  of  Biography,"  and 
also  biographical  sketches  of  the  members  of  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention  of  1776,  and  of  the  delegates  to  the 
Pennsylvania  convention  to  ratify  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  published  in  the  Pennsylvania  Magazine  of 
History.    Dr.  Egle  was  co-editor  of  the  "Pennsylvania 
Archives,"  second  series,  Volumes  I.  to  XII.  ;  editor  of  the 
same  series,  Volumes  XIII.  to  XIX.,  and  also  of  the  third 
series,  now  passing  through  the  press.    The  most  valuable 
of  these  are  those  relating  to  the  services  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Line  of  the  Revolution. 

Lafayette  College  in  1878  conferred  upon  Dr.  Egle  the 
honorary  degree  of  A.M.,  appreciative  of  his  services  in 
American  history.  He  was  also  honored  by  election  as  a 
corresponding  member  of  a  number  of  historical  societies 
of  the  United  States  as  well  as  of  several  learned  societies 
in  France  and  England.  He  was,  by  virtue  of  his  services 
in  the  Rebellion,  a  member  of  the  Military  Order  of  the 
Loyal  Legion,  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
and  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic.    Through  his 
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eligibility  from  an  original  member  of  the  Cincinnati,  he 
was  a  member  of  the  State  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  a 
member  of  the  Society  of  Colonial  Wars,  a  member  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Society  Sons  of  the  Revolution,  Society  of 
the  War  of  1812-14,  and  of  the  Society  of  Foreign  Wars. 
In  addition  Dr.  Egle  preserved  his  membership  with  the 
Dauphin  County  Medical  Society,  State  Medical  Society, 
was  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Medicine  at  Harrisburg, 
and  an  active  member  of  the  Association  of  Military  Sur- 
geons of  the  United  States. 

Dr.  Egle  was  one  of  the  original  members  of  the  Dauphin 
County  Historical  Society  and  its  second  president,  having 
been  re-elected  only  last  month.  He  was  active  in  the 
Historical  Society  work  and  added  a  great  deal  to  its  col- 
lections. 

As  a  Free  and  Accepted  Mason,  Dr.  Egle  was  well 
known,  being  first  master  of  Robert  Burns  Lodge,  No. 
464  F.  &  A.  M.,  withdrawing  in  1870  from  Perseverance 
Lodge,  No.  21  F.  &  A.  M.  He  served  three  times  as 
master.  He  was  also  a  Knight  Templar,  a  member  and 
past  commander  of  Pilgrim  Commandery  No.  11.  He  also 
served  as  R.  E.  Grand  Commander  during  the  years 
1877-78.  In  Scottish  rite  Masonry  Dr.  Egle  was  one  of 
the  few  33d  degree  Masons  in  this  vicinity. 

He  was  one  of  the  original  members  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
of  Harrisburg,  served  for  a  term  as  its  President,  was  a 
member  of  its  Board  of  Directors  for  twenty  years,  and 
greatly  interested  in  its  work  for  young  men. 

He  was  beloved  and  respected  by  all,  an  honorable,  up- 
right man,  a  good  neighbor  and  citizen,  a  true  patriot  and 
a  model  head  of  his  family. 

His  death,  caused  by  an  attack  of  grippe  which  developed 
into  pneumonia,  occurred  about  6 : 00  P.  M.  on  February 
19,  1901. 
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The  funeral  services  were  held  in  the  afternoon  of  Feb- 
ruary 22d,  in  St.  Stephen's  P.  E.  Church,  of  Harrisburg, 
where  he  had  been  an  officer  for  many  years  and  of  whose 
vestry  he  was  a  member. 

Dr  Egle  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Pennsylvania- 
German  Society,  and  was  elected  its  first  President  at  the 
meeting  held  in  Lancaster,  on  April  15,  1891. 

0  H.  M.  M.  R. 


Hiester  Muhlenberg  Hannld. 

Hiester  Muhlenberg  Hanold  was  born  October  17,  1856, 
in  Reading,  Pa.  He  was  the  son  of  Lewis  Jacobi  Hanold 
b.  Aug.  17,  1815,  d.  Jan.  9,  1895,  and  Amanda  Craig, 
dau.  Joseph  and  Mary  V.  Craig.  His  father  served  an 
unbroken  period  of  forty-four  years  in  the  Farmer  s  Bank, 
of  Reading,  Pa.,  latterly  as  its  cashier,  and  was  most 
iustly  noted  for  his  business  capacity  and  strict  integrity. 

His  great-great-grandfather  was  the  Rev.  Charles  Fred- 
erick Wildbahn,  a  native  of  Saxony,  b.  Dec.  2,  i733> 
who  came  to  this  country  in  1756  to  serve  in  the  French 
and  Indian  War.  He  was  obliged  to  relinquish  his  military 
duties  because  of  physical  weakness,  and,  being  a  man  of 
high  education,  became  a  clergyman  in  the  Lutheran 
Church     As  such  he  served  various  charges,  especially 
that  of  Trinity  Lutheran  Church,  at  Reading,  Pa.  He 
married  Anna  Maria  Schaeffer,  of  Adams  County,  on  July 
12,  1762,  and  died  Jan.  31,  1804.     His  granddaughter, 
Mary  Wildbahn  (1791-1879).  married  John  Hanoldin  1812, 
who  amassed  a  fortune  as  a  merchant  in  New  Orleans 
from  whence  he  removed  to  Reading,  Pa.,  where  he  died 
in  1847. 
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On  his  maternal  side  Mr.  Hanold  was  a  descendant  of 
Moses  Craig  (1702-1777),  also  of  Andrew  Van-der-Beak, 
both  of  whom  served  in  the  New  Jersey  Militia  during  the 
Revolutionary  War. 

Upon  the  decease  of  his  father  Mr.  Hanold  succeeded 
him  to  the  responsible  position  of  cashier  of  the  Farmer's 
National  Bank,  of  Reading,  Pa.,  but  retired  to  private  life 
several  years  later.  His  death  occurred  on  the  morning  of 
May  23>  1 901.  He  was  never  married  and  is  survived  by 
a  brother,  Frank  Wildbahn,  and  two  sisters,  Amelia  and 
Mary. 

He  became  a  member  of  the  Pennsylvania-German  So- 
ciety on  April  23,  1895. 

H.  M.  M.  R. 


Han.  Gearge  W.  Heiges. 

George  W.  Heiges  was  born  at  Dillsburg,  Pa.,  on  May 
18,  1842.  He  was  the  son  of  Jacob  Heiges  (1801-1866) 
and  Elizabeth,  nee  Mumper  (dau.  of  John  Mumper,  b. 
1782,  d.  1862,  and  wife  Jane,  nee  Beelman,  d.  1866),  who 
was  the  son  of  Jacob  Heiges,  b.  ab.  1770,  and  wife 
Catharine,  nee  Shearer.  His  ancestors,  on  both  sides, 
emigrated  to  Pennsylvania  about  1720,  from  Heidelberg, 
Germany. 

He  began  life  as  a  teacher  in  the  public  schools  of  his 
native  place,  subsequently  becoming  the  principal  of  the 
York  Classical  and  Normal  Institute,  and,  still  later,  one 
of  the  principals  of  the  local  normal  school  and  tutor  in 
the  County  Academy.  After  this  he  became  Deputy 
County  Superintendent  for  one  year  and  then  took  up  the 
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study  of  law.  Upon  completing  his  legal  studies  he  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  of  York  county  in  1867,  where  his 
industry  and  talents  soon  won  him  a  good  practice. 

In  1872  Mr.  Heiges  was  elected  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Legislature  on  the  Democratic  ticket  and  re-elected  in 
1873.  During  his  service  in  this  body  he  was  a  member 
of  many  important  committees  and  participated  actively  in 
all  the  prominent  measures  of  the  day.  Upon  his  retire- 
ment from  the  Legislature  he  served  in  a  number  of  public 
appointive  and  elective  offices,  amongst  which  may  be 
mentioned  that  of  local  solicitor  for  the  Pennsylvania  R. 
R.,  also  for  the  Dillsburg  &  Mechanicsburg  R.  R. 

In  1885  he  was  elected  Chief  Burgess  of  York,  Pa., 
and  re-elected  in  1886,  during  which  year  he  assisted 
materially  in  making  York  a  city.  He  declined  a  nomi- 
nation for  mayor. 

Mr.  Heiges  was  prominently  identified  with  the  Masonic 
Fraternity,  being  past  master  of  Zeradatha  Lodge  No. 
451  F.  and  A.  M.,  past  high  priest  in  Howell  Chapter  No. 
199  Royal  Arch  Masons,  and  past  eminent  commander 
of  York  Commandery  Knights  Templar.  He  also  be- 
longed to  the  Odd  Fellows,  Royal  Arcanum  and  Ar- 
tisans. He  held  membership  in  the  Lawyer's  Club  of 
Philadelphia,  Commercial  Law  League  of  America,  Penn- 
sylvania State  Bar  Association,  American  Academy  of 
Political  and  Social  Science,  Pennsylvania  Forestry  Asso- 
ciation, York  County  Historical  Society  and  York  Club. 

His  intellectual  ability  was  by  no  means  confined  within 
the  bounds  of  his  profession.  He  was  an  extensive  reader 
and  besides  possessing  considerable  resources  of  informa- 
tion, was  appreciative  of  the  higher  forms  of  literature. 
His  personality,  marked  by  an  "old  school"  dignity, 
mingled  a  frankness,  affability  and  courtesy  which  was  the 
genuine  expression  of  a  kindly  nature. 
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His  death,  resulting  from  a  stroke  of  paralysis,  occurred 
about  8  :  10  A.  M.  on  December  3,  1900,  at  York,  Pa. 

He  is  survived  by  a  widow  and  one  son,  Stuart  Spriggs 
Heiges. 

Mr.  Heiges  was  elected  to  membership  in  the  Pennsyl- 
vania-German Society  on  January  12,  1894. 

H.  M.  M.  R. 


Rev.  Thomas  Conrad  Porter,  D.D.,  LL.H. 

Rev.  Thomas  Conrad  Porter,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  was  born 
January  22,  1822,  at  Alexandria,  in  Huntingdon  Co.,  Pa. 
He  was  the  son  of  John  Porter,  b.  Sept.  9,  1797,  d.  Mar. 
24,  1881,  and  Maria  Bucher,  b.  May  3,  1801,  who  was 
the  granddaughter  of  John  Conrad  Bucher,  a  scion  of  an 
old  and  prominent  Swiss  family,  b.  June  10,  1730,  came 
to  America  in  1756,  from  Neunkirch,  Canton  of  Schaff- 
hausen,  as  a  British  soldier  and  rose  to  the  rank  of  cap- 
tain during  the  French  and  Indian  War.  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  peace  he  resigned  his  commission,  in  1765,  and 
devoted  the  remainder  of  his  days  to  the  active  duties  of 
the  Gospel  ministry,  for  which  he  had  previously  received 
a  thorough  training  in  the  University  at  Marburg  from 
1752  to  1755.  In  1768  he  became  pastor  of  the  Reformed 
congregation  at  Lebanon,  Pa.,  where  he  died,  in  1780,  and 
lies  buried  in  its  graveyard. 

Dr.  Porter  was  educated  in  the  Harrisburg  Academy ; 
entered  Lafayette  College  in  1836  where  he  received  his 
first  degree  in  1840;  took  a  full  course  at  Princeton  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Pres- 
bytery of  Huntingdon  in  May,  1844.    He  served  a  mis- 
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sion  church  in  central  Georgia  for  one  year  from  April, 
1846 ;  took  charge  of  the  Second  Reformed  Church,  of 
Reading,  Pa.,  in  May,  1848  ;  resigned,  May,  1849,  t0  be" 
come  professor  of  the  Natural  Sciences  in  Marshall  Col- 
lege, Mercersburg,  Pa.,  and  upon  its  removal  to  Lancas- 
ter and  consolidation  with  Franklin  College,  retained  his 
chair;  resigned,  July,  1866,  to  accept  the  chair  of  Biology 
and  General  Geology  at  his  alma  mater,  Lafayette  Col- 
lege, which  position  he  held,  with  distinguished  ability,  to 
the  day  of  his  death.  In  1865  the  degree  of  D.D.  was  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  Rutgers  College,  and  that  of  LL.D. 
by  Franklin  and  Marshall  in  1880. 

In  the  scientific  world,  especially  in  the  domain  of  bot- 
any, Dr.  Porter  achieved  deservedly  high  distinction.  He 
was  one  of  the  founders  and  the  first  president  of  the  Lin- 
najan  Society  of  Lancaster  County  and,  for  thirteen  years, 
explored  its  territory,  going  carefully  over  the  ground 
which  Muhlenberg  had  ranged  before  him.    At  Easton  he 
did  similarly  excellent  work,  as  was  attested  by  the  valu- 
able  collection  placed  in  Pardee  Hall  previous  to  its 
destruction  by  fire  in  1877.    He  was  in  constant  correspond- 
ence with  leading  naturalists  at  home  and  abroad.  Be- 
sides his  many  valuable  contributions  to  different  botanical 
journals,  the  following  are  amongst  his  more  important 
publications  :  "  A  Synopsis  of  the  Flora  of  Colorado,"  pre- 
pared conjointly  with  President  Coulter  of  Wabash  Col- 
lege (1874);  "Sketch  of  the  Flora  of  Pennsylvania," 
furnished  Walling  and  Gray's  Topographical  Atlas  of 
Pennsylvania  (1872) ;  «  Sketch  of  the  Botany  of  the  United 
States,"  furnished  Gray's  Atlas  of  the  United  States  (1873). 
At  the  Bethlehem  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania-German 
Society,  Oct.  16,  1895,  he  read  a  paper  on  "The  Penn- 
sylvania German  in  the  Field  of  Natural  Sciences,"  pub- 
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lished  in  Volume  6  of  the  Society.  In  consequence  of  his 
labors  in  this  direction  Dr.  Porter  was  made  an  honorary 
member  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  of  the 
Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  at  Philadelphia,  and  of  the 
Davenport  Academy,  Iowa,  also  an  active  member  of  the 
Torrey  Botanical  Club,  New  York,  and  a  fellow  of  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science. 

Dr.  Porter's  work  was  not  confined  to  the  field  of  nat- 
ural sciences  alone ;  in  his  own  church  he  was  an  active 
member  of  the  committee  which  framed  the  Order  of  Wor- 
ship, now  used  by  the  Reformed  Church  in  the  United 
States,  and  at  the  celebration  of  the  300th  anniversary  of 
the  Heidelberg  Catechism,  in  Philadelphia,  January,  1863, 
he  read  an  original  memoir  of  its  author's  and  a  transla- 
tion of  the  essay  on  the  University  of  Heidelberg  by  Dr. 
Hundeshagen.  Besides  a  number  of  valuable  articles,  on 
literary  and  theological  subjects,  contributed  to  the  Mer- 
cer sburg  Reviezv,  he  published  a  work  on  "The  Life 
and  Times  of  Ulric  Zwingli,"  from  the  German  of  Hottin- 
ger,  and  "The  Life  and  Labors  of  St.  Augustine,"  from 
the  German  of  Dr.  Philip  Schaff. 

He  was  especially  gifted  from  a  poetical  standpoint,  and 
was  a  great  student  of  Finnish  literature  and  in  the  early 
50's  made  translations  from  the  Finnish  epic  "  Kalevala." 
It  was  he  who,  in  1857,  created  a  profound  sensation  by 
announcing  his  discovery  of  the  fact  that  Longfellow  had 
borrowed  both  his  meter  and  thought,  from  this  poem,  for 
the  famous  "  Hiawatha"  written  the  year  before,  and  then 
heralded  as  a  new  meter  and  something  of  great  originality. 
To  Dr.  Schaff's  »  Christ  in  Song  "  he  contributed  several 
hymns  and  lyric  poems  from  the  Latin  and  the  German. 
One  of  his  later  works  was  a  very  forceful  and  truthful 
rendition  of  the  famous  mediaeval  hymn  "  Dies  Ira?." 
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Dr.  Porter  was  elected  to  membership  in  the  Pennsyl- 
vania-German Society  on  October  14,  1891,  and  became 
its  president  in  October,  1900,  thus  bringing  to  realization 
what  was  since  learned  to  have  been  a  cherished  hope. 
His  interest  in  the  work  of  the  Society  never  flagged. 
Almost  the  last  public  act  of  his  life  was  his  attendance  at 
the  meeting  of  its  executive  committee  in  Pottstown  on 
April  1 6th.  His  decease  occurred  on  Saturday,  April  27, 
iqoi,  before  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  office. 

y  H.  M.  M.  R. 


Major  Adam  Cyrus  Reinaehl. 

Major  Adam  Cyrus  Reinoehl  was  born  in  Lebanon, 
Penna.,  on  Nov.  13,  1840.  He  was  the  son  of  Augustus 
Reinoehl,  b.  1819,  son  of  Jacob  Reinoehl,  son  of  John 
George  Reinoehl,  b.  July  10,  1752,  d.  Oct.  19,  1832,  son 
of  George  Henry  Reinoehl,  who  came  to  America  from 
Wurtemberg,  Germany,  on  Nov.  9,  1749. 

Major  Reinoehl  graduated  from  Franklin  and  Marshall 
College  in  1861,  taught  school  for  some  months  and  then 
entered  the  army  in  Company  B,  76th  Penna.  Vols.  He 
served  through  the  Civil  War.    At  Fort  Wagner  he  was 
shot  through  the  arm  and  seriously  disabled.    In  1865  he 
was  brevetted  a  major  for  gallant  conduct  at  Darbytown 
Road,  Va.    After  the  war  he  studied  law  with  Oliver  J. 
Dickey  and  was  admitted  to  practice  in  1866.    In  1868  he 
was  elected  to  the  Legislature  and  served  three  terms.  In 
1872  he  was  appointed  Deputy  Secretary  of  the  Common- 
wealth under  Governor  Geary  and  continued  under  Gover- 
nor Hartranft.     In  1889  he  was  appointed  a  Soldiers' 
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Orphans'  Home  Commissioner  and  the  same  year  was 
elected  District  Attorney  of  Lancaster  County.  He  became 
Postmaster  of  Lancaster  in  the  summer  of  1900  and  held 
this  position  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

Major  Reinoehl's  residence,  since  1856,  was  in  Lan- 
caster, Penna.,  where  he  attained  a  prominent  standing  in 
legal  and  military  circles.  His  death,  which  was  caused 
by  asphyxiation,  occurred  during  the  night  of  Dec.  13, 
1900.  He  leaves  an  aged  father,  wife,  two  sons  and  two 
daughters,  one  son  and  daughter  living  in  Cumberland, 
Md.,  the  others  in  Lancaster,  Pa. 

He  became  a  member  of  the  Pennsylvania-German  So- 
ciety on  April  12,  1893. 

H.  M.  M.  R. 


Haniel  Slitter. 

Daniel  Sutter,  born  Dec.  16,  1830,  was  the  son  of 
Thomas  Jefferson  Sutter,  b.  May  29,  1800,  d.  Jan.  21, 
1880,  and  Mary,  nee  Pippitt,  b.  Nov.  1,  1802,  d.  1852 
(dau.  of  Benj.  Pippitt,  1766-1803,  and  Anne,  nee  Smith, 
1771-1860,  who  was  dau.  of  Aaron  Smith,  1729-1810,  and 
Mary,  nee  Crispin,  1731-1804,  who  was  dau.  of  Silas 
Crispin,  1702-^1749,  and  Mary,  nee  Wetherill,  1704-1790, 
son  of  Silas  Crispin,  d.  1711,  emigrated  June,  1682,  from 
England,  m.  Mary  Stockton),  son  of  Daniel  Sutter,  Jr., 
b.  April  1,  1770,  d.  April,  1816,  and  Mary,  nee  Oden- 
heimer,  d.  1815  (dau.  of  Philip  Odenheimer,  Lieut.  2d 
Philada.  Brigade  in  Revolution,  and  Catharine,  nee  Udree, 
who  was  dau.  of  Jacob  Udree,  naturalized  in  Philada. 
1740,  and  sister  of  Colonel  Daniel  Udree,  2d  Battalion 
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Berks  County  Regiment  of  1777,  at  battles  of  Brandywine 
and  Germantown,  a  member  of  Congress,  owner  of  Oley 
Furnace,  etc.),  son  of  Daniel  Sutter,  Sr.,  b.  Sept.  19, 
1744,  d.  Oct.  19,  1828,  emigrated  to  Pennsylvania  Nov.  1, 
1762,  from  Wurtemberg,  Germany,  in  the  ship  Chance; 
a  prominent  merchant  in  Philadelphia  for  half  a  century, 
and  an  active  member  of  the  First  Reformed  Dutch  church, 
of  which  he  was  one  of  the  charter  members. 

His  grandfather,  Daniel  Sutter,  Jr.,  was  a  tanner  and 
currier  by  profession,  but  devoted  much  of  his  time  to 
politics,  was  a  provost  marshal  in  the  War  of  181 2  and 
deputy  sheriff,  and  lost  his  life  in  the  performance  of  his 
duty. 

His  father,  Thomas  J.  Sutter,  removed  to  Mt.  Holly, 
N.  J.,  in  1825,  where  he  began  the  business  of  tanner  and 
currier.  In  1858  he  was  appointed  Superintendent  of 
Public  Grounds  in  Washington,  D.  C,  under  the  adminis- 
tration of  James  Buchanan,  and  a  portion  of  the  time 
under  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Mr.  Sutter  was  in  business  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia 
for  half  a  century,  and  for  some  thirty  years  the  senior 
member  of  the  shoe  house  of  Sutter  &  Miller,  on  Com- 
merce Street.  In  1895  he  retired  and  took  up  his  perma- 
nent residence  in  Mt.  Holly,  N.  J.  He  was  a  director  of  the 
Manufacturers  Bank,  Philadelphia,  for  twenty-five  years, 
and  served  for  forty  years  as  treasurer  of  Phoenix  Lodge, 
No.  130  F.  &  A.  M.  He  belonged  to  the  Trades  League, 
of  Philadelphia,  and  has  been  chairman  of  one  of  its  com- 
mittees since  its  organization.  He  was  a  Knight  Templar 
and  a  thirty-third  degree  Scottish  rite  Mason,  a  member  of 
the  Union  League,  the  Historical  Society,  the  Horticultural 
Society  and  the  Colonial  Society  of  Pennsylvania.  At 
times  he  took  an  active  interest  in  politics  but  never  aspired 
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to  office.  He  was  a  quiet  disburser  of  charity  in  many 
directions. 

By  his  first  marriage,  with  Miss  H.  M.  Saunders,  he 
left  a  son,  Charles  M.  Sutter,  and  by  his  second  marriage, 
with  Miss  Cynthia  S.  Sheppard,  a  son,  Daniel  Sutter,  Jr. 

Mr.  Sutter  became  a  member  of  the  Pennsylvania-Ger- 
man Society  on  April  20,  1897.  His  death  occurred  at 
Mt.  Holly,  N.  J.,  on  November  23,  1900. 

H.  M.  M.  R. 


Christian  Bernard  Shea. 

Christian  Bernard  Shea  was  born  at  Pittsburgh,  Penna., 
on  June  6,  1836.  He  was  the  senior  member  of  the  great 
dry-goods  house  of  Joseph  Home  &  Co.,  and  died  at  his 
home,  Fulton  and  Fayette  Streets,  Allegheny,  Penna.,  at 
8  : 15  P.  M.,  on  Nov.  18,  1900. 

He  was  the  son  of  John  Shea,  b.  Feb.  7,  1800,  d.  April 
29,  1864,  and  Susanna  Barbara  Wolff,  b.  Jan.  13,  1807,  d. 
June  19,  1886,  dau.  of  Christian  Wolff,  b.  Dec.  6,  1762, 
d.  Feb.  5,  1841,  son  of  John  Barnhardt  Wolff,  b.  Jan.  1, 
1732,  d.  Aug.  20,  1792,  son  of  George  Michael  Wolff,  b. 
1697,  d.  1746,  son  of  John  George  Wolff,  b.  Aug.  10, 
1676. 

His  ancestor,  George  Michael  Wolff,  emigrated  to 
America,  in  the  summer  or  autumn  of  1739,  from  Neider 
Hochstadt  in  the  German  Palatinate,  and  went  direct  to 
Lancaster  County  in  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania,  pur- 
chasing a  lot  of  ground  in  the  Tulpehocken  region,  where 
his  son  Conrad  was  murdered  by  the  Indians  during  their 
sudden  and  bloody  maraud  of  Nov.,  1755.  After  the  revolt 
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of  the  Colonies  John  Barnhardt  Wolff  contracted  to  carry 
the  mail  from  Lancaster  to  Philadelphia  which  work  was 
performed  by  his  son  Christian  on  horseback,  once  and, 
later,  twice  a  week.  It  was  this  same  Christian  who,  being 
in  Philadelphia  when  Cornwallis  surrendered,  carried  the 
news  to  Lancaster. 

His  father  was  a  prominent  merchant  of  Pittsburgh  in 
the  early  days,  having  a  dry-goods  store  there  in  1826,  and, 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  was  Collector  of  Internal  Revenue 
for  the  district  under  President  Lincoln. 

He,  himself,  was  educated  in  the  schools  of  Pittsburgh, 
the  last  one  being  the  old  Western  University.  Before  he 
was  fifteen  years  old  he  went  into  his  father's  store  and 
worked  there  for  some  years. 

In  1852  he  went  into  the  employ  of  Joseph  Home,  who 
was  married  to  his  sister,  Mary  Elizabeth  Shea.  A  few 
years  later  he  became  a  member  of  the  firm,  and  con- 
tinued as  the  financial  man  of  the  rapidly  growing  busi- 
ness until  a  short  time  before  his  death. 

Mr.  Shea  was  exceedingly  well  known  in  mercantile, 
art,  literary  and  musical  circles,  and  highly  esteemed  for 
his  own  knowledge  of  such  matters,  and  the  interest  he 
took  in  many  struggling  workers.    He  was  an  accredited 
judge  of  paintings,  and  in  his  home  he  had  collected  some 
very  fine  canvases.    In  former  years  he  gave  much  atten- 
tion to  the  old  Mercantile  Library.    Mr.  Shea's  benefi- 
cence, taste  and  advice  left  a  wonderful  and  lasting  im- 
press upon  culture  in  Pittsburgh.    He  was  one  of  the  first 
backers  of  musical  efforts  here,  helping  to  bring  Theodore 
Thomas  to  the  city  as  the  apostle  of  the  Wagnerian  cult 
in  music.    Mme.  Sembrich  and  other  artists  were  induced 
to  come  to  this  city  through  his  financial  aid.    He  was  one 
of  the  original  guarantors  of  the  Pittsburgh  Orchestra. 
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The  magnificent  festival  given  April  30  and  May  1,  1883, 
by  the  Musical  Union  of  Pittsburgh  and  the  Mendelssohn 
Union  of  Sewickley,  was  aided  by  a  regular  organization 
of  which  Mr.  Shea  was  one  of  the  vice-presidents,  and 
among  the  noteworthy  list  of  subscribers  to  the  guarantee 
fund  his  name  also  appears.  When  the  great  May  festival 
of  1891  was  planned,  among  the  notable  box-holders  was 
Mr.  Shea,  with  Andrew  Carnegie,  the  late  William  Thaw, 
H.  C.  Frick,  and  a  score  of  other  prominent  Pittsburghers. 

Deceased  was  one  of  the  original  members  and  a  former 
President  of  the  Pittsburgh  Art  Society,  and  always  took 
an  active  part  in  its  work  and  advancement.  He  had  one 
of  the  largest  and  most  valuable  private  libraries  in  the 
country.  It  is  stocked  with  rare  and  old  volumes.  It  was 
his  hobby.  A  good  portion  of  his  leisure  time  was  spent 
in  the  examination  of  catalogues,  and  following  up  the 
sales  of  old  books  all  over  the  world. 

Mr.  Shea  was  prominently  identified  with  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  matters  of  Pittsburgh  and  Allegheny. 
He  was  likewise  connected  with  several  of  Pittsburgh's 
largest  financial  institutions.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he 
was  a  director  of  the  Bank  of  Pittsburgh,  the  Fidelity 
Title  and  Trust  Co.,  and  the  Pittsburgh  Dry  Goods  Co. 
He  was  a  former  director  in  the  Tradesman's  Bank,  and, 
in  its  palmy  days,  a  director  of  the  Peoples'  Insurance  Co. 
He  was  also  for  many  years  Secretary  of  the  old  Christ 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  continuing  a  member  of  its 
board  of  Trustees  up  to  the  division,  when  he  became  a 
member  of  the  Calvary  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of 
Allegheny,  and  had  remained  as  such  since  then,  being 
President  of  the  Board  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

Although  of  a  retiring  disposition,  Mr.  Shea  was  a  most 
enjoyable  and  congenial  companion.    He  was  without  dis- 
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play,  but  to  those  whom  he  knew  well  he  was  a  good,  true 
and  valued  friend  and  by  them  most  highly  respected  and 
honored.  So  retiring  and  modest  was  he  that  in  none  of 
the  biographical  collections  does  a  sketch  of  his  worthy 
life  exist.  Few  of  the  many  employees  knew  him  person- 
ally, but  all  respected  him  as  a  man  of  business  ability  and 
at  the  same  time  a  kind  and  considerate  employer.  He 
never  took  part  in  public  matters  in  the  ordinary  accept- 
ance of  the  term,  but  he  was  tireless  in  doing  good,  be- 
stowing unostentatious  charity  and  giving  aid  to  all  en- 
deavors for  uplifting  the  people. 

He  was  an  early  member  of  the  Duquesne  Club,  and 
has  held  several  offices  in  that  organization,  having  been 
vice-president  for  two  years.  He  was  also  a  member  of 
the  National  Arts  Club  of  New  York.  Although  never 
taking  an  active  part  in  politics,  Mr.  Shea  was  always  a 
staunch  Republican.  The  only  office  of  that  character 
which  he  ever  held  was  that  of  director  of  the  Fifth  Ward 
(Allegheny)  public  schools,  being  a  member  of  the  build- 
ing committee  when  the  present  building  was  erected. 

In  1859  Mr.  Shea  was  married  to  Elizabeth  Galway, 
a  member  of  a  pioneer  family  of  Pittsburgh,  who  resided 
on  Penn  Avenue,  in  the  downtown  district.  His  wife's 
death  occurred  15  years  ago ;  he  is  survived  by  two  sons, 
Joseph  B.  and  George  E.  Shea,  the  former  of  whom  is 
president  of  The  Pittsburgh  Dry  Goods  Co.,  and  resides 
with  his  wife  at  the  old  homestead.  George  E.  Shea,  a 
well-known  musician,  has  made  his  home  in  Paris,  France, 
for  a  number  of  years. 

Mr.  Shea  became  a  member  of  the  Pennsylvania-Ger- 
man Society  on  October  3,  1894. 

H.  M.  M.  R. 
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Adam  John  Eberly. 

Adam  John  Eberly  was  born  January  9,  1840,  in  that 
part  of  Elizabeth  township  which  is  now  called  Clay  town- 
ship, Lancaster  county,  Pennsylvania.  He  was  the  son 
of  the  late  Recorder,  Samuel  W.  Eberly,  who  was  son 
of  Henry  Eberley,  who  was  son  of  Jacob  Eberly.  His 
ancestors  emigrated  at  an  early  date  from  Switzerland  to 
Pennsylvania. 

After  attending  school  at  Myerstown,  Pa.,  Mr.  Eberly 
entered  Franklin  and  Marshall  College,  from  which  he 
graduated  in  1861.  Shortly  after  he  served  during  an 
honorable  enlistment  of  nine  months  in  the  Civil  War,  and, 
upon  his  return,  entered  the  law  office  of  the  late  Alex- 
ander Hood,  in  Lancaster.  He  was  admitted  to  the  Lan- 
caster Bar  on  May  25,  1864,  and  soon  attained  a  position 
of  prominence,  particularly  in  the  Orphans'  Court,  of 
which  he  was  more  recently  mentioned  as  a  prominent 
candidate  for  Judge.  He  served  as  District  Attorney  from 
1883  to  1885,  and  represented  the  Fifth  Ward  of  his  city 
in  both  its  Select  Council  and  School  Board. 

As  a  business  man  Mr.  Eberly  was  quite  successful. 
He  was  one  of  the  incorporators,  also  a  director  and  the  so- 
licitor of  both  the  People's  National  Bank  and  the  People's 
Trust  Company,  and  was  at  one  time  Vice-President  of  the 
last  named.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  President  of 
the  Union  Building  and  Loan  Association,  of  which  he 
had  been  a  director  many  years. 

Mr.  Eberly  was  married  June  23,  1864,  to  Miss  Mary 
E.  Pearson,  of  Lancaster,  Pa.,  who  survives  him,  with 
the  following  children  :  Emma  C,  wife  of  J.  H.  Landis, 
Lancaster;  William  J.,  a  member  of  the  Lancaster  Bar; 
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Elsie  E.,  widow  of  Robert  M.  Reilly,  and  Robert  P.  at 
home.    A  daughter,  Nellie  P.,  is  deceased. 

The  deceased  was  a  man  of  strong  personality  and  was 
very  pronounced  in  his  opinions..  He  was  regarded  as  one 
of  the  best  read  lawyers  at  the  Lancaster  Bar.  Personally, 
he  was  of  a  genial,  social  nature,  with  a  kind  word  always 
for  his  friends.  His  death  occurred  at  i.oo  P.  M.  on 
August  5,  1901,  from  a  sudden  and  severe  attack  of  cholera 
morbus. 

He  became  a  member  of  the  Pennsylvania  German  So- 
ciety on  January  18,  1898. 

H.  M.  M.  R. 
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PREFATORY  NOTE. 


♦tfTN  this  study  of  earliest  Lutheran  beginnings  on  the 
II  mother  soil  of  our  State,  an  attempt  has  been  made 
to  utilize  the  large  stores  of  local  ecclesiastical  sources  in 
existence,  including  also  particularly  the  Halle  Reports, 
in  a  systematic  way.  The  writer  wishes  to  acknowledge 
the  courtesies  unfailingly  extended  by  those  in  possession 
of  original  documents  and  of  results  of  investigations  in 
localities  of  which  this  history  treats.  It  is  also  the  writer's 
desire  to  record  his  deep  indebtedness  to  the  researches 
and  the  personal  aid  of  Mr.  Julius  F.  Sachse,  freely 
placed  at  his  disposal.  This  aid  has  been  given  not 
merely  in  that  general  sense  which  alone  has  made  pos- 
sible all  the  historical  volumes  of  this  Society  on  their 
present  scale,  but  it  has  been  extended  to  the  writer  in  a 
very  special  sense.  To  Mr.  Sachse  also  is  due  the  sole 
credit  for  the  illustrative  material  of  the  work. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


<*^"*HE  German  race  is  seri- 
ous-minded  and  religious 
in  disposition.  Its  temperament 
is  susceptible  to  profound  emo- 
tion and  deep  conviction.  It  is 
natural,  therefore,  that  the  most 
striking  personal  characteristic 
of  the  early  German  immi- 
grants to  Pennsylvania,  next  to 
their  strong  instincts  for  prop- 
erty and  home,  and  to  their  do- 
mestic and  agricultural  propensities,  was  their  simple-minded 
faith  and  deep-seated  piety.1    A  remarkable  proportion  of 

1  That  the  emigrants  to  Pennsylvania  were  a  pious  class  of  people  is  proven 
by  many  considerations.  They  came  largely  out  of  the  ranks  of  the  pietists 
and  Bible-reading  Christians  in  Germany.  Their  conduct  on  the  ocean  voyage 
was  that  of  a  religious  people.  On  board  ship  they  held  service  daily.  They 
were  deeply  attentive  to  the  preaching  of  God's  word.  They  were  constantly 
singing  the  hymns  of  the  church.  (See  John  Wesley's  Journal,  Vol.  I.,  p.  27  ; 
Mittelberger,  p.  21  ;  Mann's  Life  of  Muhlenberg,  p.  45  ;  Handschuh  in  Hal- 
lesche  Nachrichten,  I.,  pp.  156  ff.)  Their  life  as  exiles  in  London  and  their 
trials  in  New  York  State,  under  conditions  that  would  have  demoralized  the 
religious  and  moral  character  of  ordinary  companies  of  emigrants,  are  in 
striking  confirmation  of  this  fact.  Their  knowledge  of  Scripture  and  of  the 
hymns  of  the  church  ;  their  careful  inclusion  of  the  then  large  and  expensive 
German  Bible  and  of  books  of  devotion  in  their  personal  effects  in  these  diffi- 

(O 
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the  immigrants,  prior  to  their  arrival  from  Germany,  had 
been  connected  in  one  way  or  another  with  the  pietistic 
movements  arising  in  the  German  Church  ;2  and  it  was 
largely  the  religious  fervor  and  reputed  toleration  of  Wil- 

cult  journeys  to  the  far-off  wilderness  ;  the  pious  inscriptions  they  placed  on 
the  buildings  that  they  erected,  and  which  can  be  read  to-day,  such  as,  e.  g., 

Gott  gesegne  dieses  Haus 

Und  alle  was  da  genet  ein  und  aus, 

testify  to  the  same  fact.  Again,  nearly  all  the  early  German  prints  of  the 
colony  are  of  a  religious  and  theological  character.  According  to  Franklin's 
own  testimony  there  was  more  demand  for  German  than  for  English  printing 
in  the  colony,  and  the  German  presses  were  kept  busy  printing  Bibles,  hymn- 
books  and  standard  books  of  devotion.  One  of  the  first  necessities  of  a  newly- 
married  emigrant  was  a  family  Bible— which  he  also  used.  Muhlenberg  tells 
how  the  redemptioners  saved  up  their  chance  earnings  that  they  might  be  able 
to  purchase  the  book.  That  they  did  not  keep  to  their  higher  level  in  a  later 
generation,  after  a  lack  of  schoolmasters  and  pastors  and  in  the  absence  of  regu- 
lar church'  organization  ;  and  that  they  often  were  extremely  penurious  in  re- 
ligious matters  (see  correspondence  between  representatives  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Lutheran  Congregation  and  Francke  and  Ziegenhagen,  Jacob's  History  of 
the  Lutheran  Church,  125,  and  also  note  the  habit  that  still  prevails  of  regard- 
ing one  divine  service  in  two  or  four  weeks  in  a  congregation  as  "  sufficient," 
particularly  from  the  financial  point  of  view)  must  be  admitted. 

2  The  completeness  of  the  dependence  of  the  direct  German  emigration  to 
Pennsylvania  on  the  pietistical  movements  then  agitating  and  boiling  in  the 
heart  of  the  Fatherland,  has  not  been  sufficiently  emphasized ;  nor  has  the 
rationale  of  the  shadowy  peace-bond  that  drew  the  exponents  of  radically  op- 
posite teachings,  the  rationalistic  Quaker  ;  the  pietistic  Lutheran  and  Reformed  ; 
the  theosophic  mystic  ;  the  fanatic  and  the  suffering  sectarian,  into  temporary 
sympathy,  been  delineated. 

It  must  not  be  overlooked  that  Penn's  missionary  journey  to  Germany  in 
1677  was  just  seven  years  after  Philip  Jacob  Spener  had  inaugurated  the  "  col- 
legia pietalis"  in  the  Lutheran  Church,  and  two  years  after  he  had  written  his 
" Pia  desideria"  which  was  creating  a  pietistic  ferment  throughout  the  es- 
tablished churches  of  Protestantism.  Penn,  in  addition  to  visiting  German 
Quakers  and  Mennonites,  met  the  ecstatic  and  theosophic  Frankfort  pietists, 
and  occasioned  the  founding  of  the  Frankford  Land  Company  with  the  emi- 
gration under  Pastorius  and  Falckner.  Meanwhile  in  1694  the  University  of 
Halle,  with  its  later  institutions,  was  founded,  and  was  training  the  more  than 
6  000  theologians  that  up  to  the  death  of  August  Herman  Francke  in  1727  were 
sent  forth  as  teachers  of  pietism.  Ziegenbalg,  the  great  missionary,  Zinzen- 
dorf ,  the  reorganizer  of  the  Moravians,  and  Muhlenberg,  the  patriarch  of  the 
Lutheran  Church  in  America,  were  enrolled  among  its  pupils.  And  all  this 
was  during  the  generation  of  German  emigration  to  America. 
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liam  Penn  and  his  agents,  as  manifested  in  his  writings 3 
disseminated  through  Germany  for  the  purpose  of  stimu- 
lating immigration  to  his  newly  acquired  American  domain, 
that  tempted  them  to  come  to  the  western  world.  The 
stream  of  Dunkers,  Seventh  Day  Baptists,  Schwenck- 
felders,  Mystics,  and  Moravians,  that  flowed  into  this  far- 
off  wilderness  issued  in  the  foundation  of  separatistic  com- 
munities based  on  peculiar  cults,  religious  and  social  in 
principle. 

Nevertheless,  the  great  rank  and  file  of  the  migrating 
Germans  were  not  bent  on  coming  to  this  land  in  order  to 
conduct  a  new  and  holy  experiment  in  religion.  The  large 
majority  of  the  Pennsylvania  immigrants  did  not  remove 
hither  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  a  religious  life,  ac- 
cording to  peculiar  tenets  or  in  order  to  organize  them- 
selves into  separatistic  religious  communities;  but  they 
readily  merged  themselves  into  the  common  life  of  the 
Province,  and  remained  in  their  old  membership  in  the 
Lutheran  and  Reformed  churches ;  the  Reformed  among 
them  hailing  chiefly  from  Switzerland  and  the  Palatinate, 
the  Lutherans  from  Wurtemberg  and  other  parts  of  Ger- 
many.4 


■  For  full  list  and  facsimile  title-page  of  this  Penn  immigration  literature 
see  appendix  to  Part  I.  of  the  History  of  Pennsylvania,  "  The  Fatherland  " 
found  on  pp.  199-256,  Vol.  VII.,  Proceedings  of  Pennsylvania-German  Society 

4  The  primary  cause  of  the  migration  of  the  German  multitudes  to  Pennsyl- 
vania was  the  unsatisfactory  state  of  affairs  in  the  various  principalities  of  the 
Fatherland,  consequent  upon  the  Thirty  Years'  War  and  upon  the  attempt  of 
Louis  XIV.  to  force  the  borders  of  France  eastward  at  Germany's  expense  in- 
volving the  devastation  of  the  Palatinate  and  of  Wurtemberg.  (See  Wurttem- 
herg  und  die  Franzosen  imjahr  1688,  von  Theodor  Schott,  Stuttgart  1888  )  In 
the  Palatinate,  in  addition,  the  life  and  death  struggles  of  the  Lutheran  and 
Reformed  faiths  (for  a  brief  account  of  the  relation  of  these  two  faiths  in  the 
Palatinate,  see  Jacob's  History  0/ the  Lutheran  Church  in  the  United  States, 
pp.  115-116.  For  a  more  extended  account  of  the  Palatinate,  see  Cobb's  Story 
of  the  Palatines,  Chap.  2)  with  each  other,  and  their  conjoint  struggle  against 
the  Catholics,  together  with  the  fact  that  the  western  frontier  of  the  Rhine  was 
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The  religious  side  of  the  German  colonists'  life,  simple 
and  strong  as  it  was,  not  only  colored  the  private  and 

being  constantly  desolated  and  kept  in  a  state  of  alarm  by  the  French  King 
and  Ms  General  Turenne  ;  and  in  all  southern  Germany  the  general  devasta- 
tion of  the  land  and  the  destruction  of  property  by  the  troops  that  swept 
thUher  and  hither,  and  the  addition  of  famine,  pestilence  and  unpropitious 
seasons,  rendered  life  intolerable  to  the  tillers  of  the  land     <<  At  the  conclusion 
of  hostilities  between  France  and  Germany  the  Protestant  ch urc h  in  the  Palati- 
nate  was  practically  crushed.  *  *  *  Before  the  end  of  ^3  hund"d3  of  Re- 
SLI  anS  a  number  of  Lutheran  churches  were  in  the  hands  of  f^ohc 
orders  to  say  nothing  of  the  parsonages  and  school-houses.  *  *  *  While  no 
great  oppression  was  publicly  made,  yet  there  was  a  constant  system  of  nag- 
K_wL  now  would  be  called  a  pin-pricking  policy.    Often  they  would  be 
beaten  for  refusing  to  bend  the  knee  in  the  presence  of  the  Host,  and  for 
refusing  to  share  in  Catholic  ceremonies.    Their  pastors  were  driven  away  or 
hrown  in  prison.    By  one  single  decree  seventy-five  school-masters  were  ren 
dered  penniless.    Hundreds  of  petty  persecutions  on  person  and  property 
were  made  *  *  •  We  mustadd  the  corruption,  the  tyranny,  the  extravagance, 
ana  the  heartlessness  of  the  rulers  of  the  Palatinate.    All  through  the 
eighteenth  century  their  chief  efforts  seemed  to  be  directed  to  a  base  and 
s  av Sanitation  of  the  life  of  the  French  Court.    While  the  country  was  eX- 
hau  tedTnd  on  the  verge  of  ruin,  costly  palaces  were  built,  rivalling  and  even 
Z Sing  in  luxury  "those  of  France.    While  pastors  and  teacher  ^ 
starving  hundreds  of  court  officers  lived  in  luxury  and  idleness.    The  burden 
of  feTdaiism  still  lay  heavily  upon  the  peasants.  *  *  •  Such  a  state  of  things 
became  intolerable  *  *  *  '  Many  hundreds  allowed  themselves  to  be  lured  to 
Spain  £ ^  768)  where  they  were  promised  tolerance.    By  way  of  England  so 
many  were  shipped  to  America  that  for  a  long  time  the  name  of  Palatines  was 
used  aTa  general  term  for  all  immigrants.'    (Hausser,  GescMchte  der  rhen- 
Tchen  PfaTz)    Among  all  the  statements  applying  equally  to  Wurtemberg 
Zwdbrfcken  and  others  of  the  petty  principalities  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
Palatinatl T  one  or  two  facts  will  illustrate  the  condition  of  Wurtemberg  after 
the  ThS  Years'  War.    Before  that  event  Stuttgart  had  8  2oo  ^habitants 
1  Jsthan  two  years  5,37o  had  died  ;  the  whole  population  of 
was  414  S^6  •  in  1639  there  were  not  100,000.   The  whole  of  South  Germany  had 
TuSered  from  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  hence  the  same  conditions  which  led  to 
mm  gltln-poverty,  tyranny,  and  religious  intolerance-existed  everywhere 
eTch  Sovince  having  in  addition  its  local  causes."    (  The  German  and  Swrss 
SekUmenTof  Colonial  Pennsylvania,  by  Oscar  Kuhns.   New  York,  Henry 
Ho  t  &  Co  )    m  addition  to  these  primary  causes  existing  universal  y m 

Holt  «  w    ^   >  colonize  his  new  country  (for  de- 

the  heart  of  his  agents,  see  Sachse's  The  Fatherland, 

%^"££Z££^  -d  L  Golden  Book,  and  of  speculating 
Lipowirs  who  found  the  transportation  of  immigrants  a  great  source  of 
profit Td  who  sought  to  attract  them  to  the  New  World  by  clever  allurement, 
must  be  added. 
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social  activity  of  the  original  settlers,  but  also  has  rendered 
church  membership  in  Pennsylvania  far  more  strong  and 
conservative  as  a  hereditary  attribute  than  it  has  proved  to 
be  in  most  other  parts  of  the  United  States.  This  promi- 
nent, deep-seated  and  tenacious  character  of  the  religious 
life  of  the  Germans  in  Pennsylvania,  at  once  the  inner 
spring  and  the  outer  key  to  many  of  their  activities,  and 
manifested  in  the  sphere  of  their  several  denominations, 
renders  it  essential  to  include  the  latter,  as  transplanted  and 
developed  on  our  territory,  within  the  scope  of  the  historic 
investigations  that  are  being  undertaken  by  the  Pennsyl- 
vania-German Society. 

It  is  understood  that  these  investigations  in  the  sphere  of 
religion  are  not  conducted  in  the  defence,  propagation,  or 
glorification  of  any  doctrines  or  principles  cherished  by  the 
denomination  whose  records  and  development  are  in  this 
way  presented  as  a  part  of  the  history  of  the  State.  While 
it  is  proper  to  be  loyal  to  one's  hereditary  faith,  and  to  be 
as  sympathetic  with  it  as  the  requirements  of  truth  will 
permit,  the  assumption  of  comparative  excellence  for  it  or 
the  concealment  of  historical  weakness  in  the  religious 
situations  presented  in  connection  with  it  is  not  to  be  toler- 
ated. Religious  feelings,  rightly  strong  in  every  German 
heart,  and  differences  of  conviction  and  opinion  on  delicate 
situations  in  the  past,  must  not  extinguish  in  the  historian 
an  honest  respect  for  the  strict  limitations  of  the  purely  his- 
torical task  before  him. 

The  last  part  of  Volume  X.  of  this  History  of  Pennsyl- 
vania has  already  been  devoted  to  the  German  Baptist 
Brethren,  or  Dunkers.  The  present  volume  is  wholly  given 
to  histories  of  the  Lutheran  and  of  the  Reformed  Churches, 
both  of  which  denominations  are  extraordinarily  rich  in  im- 
mense quantities  of  local  historical  material  of  great  value 
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to  the  archives  of  family,  community  and  State.  Subse- 
quent volumes  will  contain  histories  of  the  Schwenckfelders, 
the  Moravians,  the  Mennonites,  and  other  German  reli- 
gious bodies. 

German  Protestantism,  which  in  great  bulk  and  variety 
was  transplanted  from  its  native  soil  to  the  colony  of  Penn, 
is  a  very  obscure  thing  to  the  average  American  writer  and 
student.  He  has  only  an  ill  understanding  of  the  influence 
of  the  German  Reformation  upon  the  religious  and  polit- 
ical life  of  the  whole  modern  world,  and  just  as  dimly  does 
he  comprehend  the  historical  causes  and  essential  charac- 
teristics of  German  religious  life.  This  is  true  not  merely 
respecting  the  smaller  sectarian  brotherhoods,  whose  strik- 
ing peculiarities  have  brought  them  under  the  occasional 
eye  of  poet  and  historian,  but  it  is  also  particularly  true 
concerning  the  Reformed  and  Lutheran  Churches. 

The  Lutheran  Church  is  one  of  the  two  great  forms  of 
Protestantism  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  In  Germany  this 
Church  is  found  in  all  the  states,  and  prevails  in  Saxony, 
Hanover,  and  other  north  German  regions,  and  in  Wur- 
temberg,  to  the  number  of  31,350,000  baptized  members. 
In  Finland  it  has  2,530,000  baptized  souls,  and  in  Russia, 
predominantly  along  the  Baltic,  it  has  3,010,000  baptized 
souls.  Poland  and  Austria  count  each  300,000  baptized 
Lutherans,  and  Hungary  1,204,000.  Lutheranism  is  the 
national  religion  of  Denmark,  Sweden  and  Norway,  whose 
combined  membership  runs  up  to  nearly  10,000,000  persons. 
In  Great  Britain  there  are  65,000  Lutherans,  in  France 
80,000,  and  in  Holland  86,000.  In  Spain,  Portugal,  Bel- 
gium, Switzerland,  Bulgaria,  Italy,  Turkey,  Servia  and 
Roumania  there  are  some  thousands  of  Lutherans.  Luther- 
anism has  been  widely  transplanted  throughout  the  globe 
from  Iceland  on  the  north  to  Oceanica  on  the  south.  In 
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Asia  the  number  of  baptized  Lutherans  is  162,415  ;  in 
Africa  it  runs  up  to  200,000.  In  Australia  the  Lutherans 
number  110,000,  and  in  New  Zealand,  New  Guinea,  Bor- 
neo, Sumatra,  Nias  and  Hawaii,  50,000." 

In  South  America,  Brazil  contains  160,000  baptized 
members,  and  Venezuela,  British  and  Dutch  Guiana,  Uru- 
guay, Paraguay,  Chili  and  Peru  44,000  more.  Greenland 
has  10,000,  the  West  Indies  4,000  and  the  United  States 
has  a  baptized  membership  of  8,000,000.  This  Church 
is  as  a  rule  conceded  by  statisticians  to  be  the  largest 
Protestant  communion  in  the  world,  and  in  the  United 
States  it  is  surpassed  numerically  only  by  the  Methodists 
and  the  Baptists. 

The  peculiarity  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  America  is 
the  diverse  nationality  and  polyglot  language  of  its  mem- 
bership ;  and  the  manner  in  which  the  many  typical  ances- 
tral streams,  representing  separated  Lutheran  churches  of 
Europe,  are  growing  together  into  a  common  ecclesiastical 
communion.  "  At  the  Reformation,  Germany,  the  birth- 
place and  center  of  Lutheranism,  was  not  a  compact  gov- 
ernment, but  a  loose  organization  of  numerous  and  chiefly 
small  principalities  and  cities,  in  each  of  which  the  great 
religious  movement  of  the  time  had  its  peculiar  history. 
Upon  the  basis  of  a  common  confession  of  faith,  the  doc- 
trinal, educational,  liturgical,  and  governmental  elements 
assumed  in  each  province  or  territory  a  peculiar  form,  as 
each  ruler  selected  his  own  Church  Order.  In  constitu- 
tions, liturgies,  catechisms,  hymn-books,  instructions  to 
pastors  and  customs,  there  was  the  greatest  diversity. 
There  was  fixity  of  type  with  many  varieties.  To  a  still 
greater  degree,  the  same  principle  was  exhibited,  as  the 
Lutheran  faith  penetrated  other  lands.  The  results  of  the 
German  Reformation  were  adapted  to  the  circumstances, 
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characteristics,  and  precedents  of  the  national  life.    In  this 
country,  these  various  streams,  after  having  followed  al- 
most entirely  separate  courses  since  the  Reformation,  have 
at  last  met.    Here  are  brought  together,  in  the  same  syn- 
ods, Lutherans  from  diverse  parts  of  Germany,  with  a 
common  faith,  but  accustomed  to  different  modes  of  ad- 
ministering that  faith.    Here,  too,  they  meet  with  those 
having  an  equal  claim  to  the  same  name,  from  Norway  and 
Sweden,  Denmark  and  Iceland,  Holland  and  Finland. 
These  elements,  however  separated  for  one  or  more  gen- 
erations by  national  lines,  must  inevitably  coalesce.    If  the 
Lutheran  Church  were  based  upon  a  peculiar  polity  or  form 
of  worship  or  mode  of  administering  a  sacrament,  its  people 
would  soon  be  absorbed  by  churches  of  English  origin. 
Mere  reverence  for  ancestors  is  too  weak  a  foundation  for 
any  permanence.    When  a  few  generations  separate  men 
from  the  land  of  their  fathers,  the  attractions  of  their  im- 
mediate surroundings  overcome  the  resistance  of  such  re- 
mote ties.    But  standing  for  a  positive  clearly  defined  type 
of  doctrine,  it  is  impossible  for  Lutherans  to  continue  for 
centuries  or  even  decades  to  surrender  their  religious 
heritage  with  their  native  lands  and  languages."5 

Unlike  the  Presbyterian,  Episcopalian,  Roman  Catholic 
and  Congregational  churches,  Lutheranism  is  not  char- 
acterized or  defined  by  mode  of  outward  organization.  It 
lays  little  weight  on  form  of  government.6 

5  H.  E.  Jacobs,  in  Lutheran  Cyclopedia. 

6  The  Lutheran  church  possesses  unquestionable  Episcopal  ordination 
through  the  church  in  Sweden,  but  does  not  avail  itself  of  the  same.  It  has 
also  presbyterial  and  consistorial  organization.  The  Holland  order,  influencing 
America,  is  presbyterial.  The  German  orders  have  been  episcopal,  territorial 
and  collegial.  In  this  country  prior  to  the  Revolution  both  Swedish  and  Ger- 
man churches  were  practically  under  episcopal  form,  with  presbyterial 
elements  in  the  German  church.  To-day  the  Lutheran  church  in  America  is 
presbyterial  and  congregational  in  form.    The  congregation  governs  directly 
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In  the  Lutheran  view  church  government  is  an  "  acci- 
dent," and  exists  only  to  enable  the  church  to  administer 
the  means  of  grace  and  to  protect  and  testify  to  the  truth.7 
The  church,  in  the  Lutheran  view,  is  found  wherever  God's 
Word  is  rightly  taught  and  the  sacraments  are  rightly 
administered,  no  matter  under  what  name  or  form  of  gov- 
ernment this  true  faith  may  be  found.8 

The  Lutheran  church  is  in  striking  contrast  with  all 
types  of  individual  and  sectarian  protestantism.  It  is  also 
in  contrast  with  all  radical  protestantism  as  such.  It  clings 
to  that  which  is  denoted  by  the  terms  catholic  and  evangel- 
ical. It  keeps  to  the  principle  of  historical  development 
in  the  kingdom  of  God  on  earth,  builds  on  the  old  founda- 
tions, and  rejects  as  little  as  possible  in  the  old  church  or- 
der. The  Lutheran  type  of  protestantism  is  also  in  contrast 
with  that  of  the  Reformed  church.  Lutheranism  begins  not 
above  with  the  sovereignty  of  God  and  the  absoluteness 
of  His  will,  but  below  with  fallen  and  sinfulman.9  The 


through  congregational  meetings,  and  representatively  through  a  church  coun- 
cil. The  various  congregations,  like  wards  and  townships  in  a  state,  unite  in 
a  representative  system,  in  which  clergy  and  laity  have  equal  suffrage,  but  the 
clergy  wield  greater  influence.  The  representative  body  of  congregations  in 
one  or  several  states  is  a  synod.  The  synod  divides  itself  into  conferences, 
each  of  which  usually  embraces  several  neighboring  counties.  The  represen- 
tative body  of  synods  in  the  same  bond  of  faith  is  a  general  synod,  general 
council,  united  synod,  joint  synod,  sy nodical  conference. 

7  The  church,  in  this  view,  needs  and  has  no  power  but  that  of  the  Word  of 
God.  The  end  of  church  organization  is  not  the  maintenance  of  the  external 
form  and  order  of  the  church,  but  the  efficient  application  to  the  individual  of 
the  Word  of  God  and  the  sacraments. 

8  Any  strictness  of  Lutheranism  has  to  do  with  the  preservation  of  what  it 
conceives  to  be  the  true  faith,  and  not  with  the  preservation  of  form  or  name 
or  organization. 

9  "The  Reformed  system  begins  at  the  top,  and  goes  downward  ;  the  Lu- 
theran begins  below  and  ascends." — F.  C.  Baur.  "The  Lutheran  doctrine 
comes  through  the  Gospel  to  God,  the  Reformed  through  God  to  the  Gospel." — 
Schneider.  Stahl,  approximating  the  view  of  Schweizer,  finds  in  the  "  sole 
causality,"  which  is  the  notion  of  the  Godhead,  the  controlling  principle  of 
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Lutheran  church  tends  perhaps  to  strive  too  little  for  pub- 
lic, civil  and  outer  reform  ;  and  seeks  rather  to  convey 
justification,  regeneration,  salvation  and  free  childhood  of 
God  through  appointed  means  of  grace.10 

the  Reformed  doctrine,  and  its  character  he  finds  in  the  mode  of  thinking 
which  is  adverse  to  mysteries.  "The  whole  Reformed  Church  development 
is,  on  the  one  side,  determined  by  this  impulse  against  mysteries,  which  im- 
pulse concedes  no  instrumental  distribution  of  grace  (an  aspect  derived  from 
Zwingli);  on  the  other  side,  it  is  distinguished  by  the  evangelical  theocratical 
tendency,  the  glorifying  of  God  in  the  congregation  (an  aspect  proceeding 
from  Calvin)." 

Martensen  says  :  "  The  Swiss  Reformation  started  primarily  from  the  formal 
principle,  that  of  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures  ;  whereas  the  Lutheran  origi- 
nated more  especially  in  the  material  principle,  in  the  depths  of  the  Christian 
consciousness,  in  an  experience  of  sin  and  redemption."  *  *  *  "The  Lu- 
theran Reformation  manifested  the  greatest  caution  in  regard  to  tradition,  and 
observed  the  principle  of  rejecting  nothing  that  could  be  reconciled  with  Scrip- 
ture ;  whereas  the  Swiss  Reformation  introduced  in  many  respects  a  direct 
opposition  between  the  biblical  and  ecclesiastic,  and  in  several  particulars  fol- 
lowed the  principle  that  all  ecclesiastical  institutions  should  be  rejected  unless 
they  could  be  deduced  from  the  letter  of  the  Bible."  The  difference  between 
Lutheran  and  Reformed  "is  not  merely  an  external  one,  is  not  one  which  turns 
only  on  particular  doctrines,"  says  Luthardt,  "but  it  pervades  the  system  and 
is  a  difference  in  principles." 

Literature  on  the  Distinction  Between  the  Lutheran  and 
■Reformed  Churches. 

Gobel,  Die  relig  Eigenthiimlichkeit  derluth.  u.  ref.  Kirche  (1837);  All- 
mann,  zur  characteristik  der  ref.  Kirche,  Stud.  u.  Krit.  (1843);  Baur,  Ueben 
Prinzip  und  charakter  des  Lehrbegrijfs  der  reform  Kirche  in  s.  unterschied 
von  der  luther.,  mit  Rucksicht  auf  Schweizers  Darstellung  u.  s.  w.  Theol. 
Jahrb.  (1847,3)  >  Hundeshagen,  Der  Deutsche  Protesiantismus  (1847;  3d  e<i-> 
1850)  ;  Heppe,  Der  Charakter  der  deutsch-reform.  Kirche  u.  das  Verhaltnisz 
derf.  zum  Lulherth.  u.  Calvinism.,  Stud.  u.  Kriliken  (1850,  3) ;  Liicke  {On  the 
True  Formulating  of  the  Distinction  and  Union  of  the  Lutheran  and  of  the 
Reformed  Churches),  Deutsche  Zeitschr.  (1853,  22-53);  Miiller,  Die  evangel. 
Union,  1854  (1863),  S.  116  ff.;  Wetzel,  Der  unterschied  des  luther.  u.  ref.  Lehr- 
systems.  Ztschr.  v.Rudelbach  u.  Guericke  (1853,  3) ;  Schneckenburger,  Vergleich. 
Darstell.  d.  Luther,  v.  reformirt.  Lehrbeg.  (Giider,  1855)  ;  Bauer,  F.  C, 
Lehrb.  d.  Dogmengesch.  (2d  ed.,  1858,  92,  g  284);  Stahl,  Die  luth.  Kirche  u.  die 
Union.  (1859,  2  Aufl.,  1861),  Kahni's  Principien  (1865);  Seiss,  Ecclesia  Lu- 
therana  (1868);  Krauth,  Conservat.-Reform.  (1871,  122-128);  Kahni's  Christen- 
thum.  u.  Lutherthum  (1871);  Luthardt,: Komp.  d.  Dogmat.  (4th  ed.,  1873,  §11); 
Kurtz,  Lehrb.  d.  K.  G.  (7th  ed.,  1874,  g  140). 

10  It  rather  magnifies  what  it  has  received  from  God,  than  it  endeavors  for 
Him.  "It  is  Mary  rather  than  Martha,"  of  the  Scriptures,  says  Dr.  Philip 
Schaff. 
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In  the  fallen  heart  of  man  the  Lutheran  Church  sees 
no  natural  ability  for  self-recovery.  It  acknowledges  the 
vicarious  sufferings  of  Christ  as  the  price  of  man's  re- 
demption, the  suffering  of  the  human  nature  having  gained 
infinite  efficacy  by  its  union  with  the  divine  nature  in  the 
one  divine-human  person.  Justification  is  not  any  change 
in  man's  heart.  It  is  an  external  act  of  God  by  which,  for 
the  sake  of  Christ's  merits  alone,  received  by  faith,  God 
forgives  sin  and  pronounces  man  righteous.  Faith  is 
wrought  by  the  Holy  Ghost  and  through  the  means  of 
grace.  Faith  is  personal  confidence  in  the  merits  of 
Christ.  The  means  of  grace,  through  which  alone  the 
Holy  Spirit  works,  are  the  Word  of  God  and  the  Sacra- 
ments. They  are  never  without  efficacy,  though  man  can 
reject  this  efficacy.  Baptism  is  a  means  of  regeneration 
and  renewal.  All  repentance  is  a  return  to  baptism.  Re- 
pentance and  faith  are  daily  acts  of  the  Christian  heart. 
The  presence  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  in  the  Sac- 
rament and  its  reception  with  the  bread  and  wine,  are  the 
individualization  of  the  general  promise  of  the  Gospel,  and 
its  application  of  accomplished  redemption  to  each  single 
believer.  The  Holy  Scriptures  are  the  only  rule  of  faith 
and  life  but  the  rule  is  used  in  a  historical  and  not  in  a 
radical  way.  The  spiritual  priesthood  of  all  believers  is 
the  only  priesthood  of  the  New  Testament.11 

Lutheranism  above  all,  therefore,  is  a  type  of  doctrine. 
To  it  the  most  important  issues  are  not  matters  of  worship, 
howsoever  useful  these  may  be  ;  not  matters  of  government, 
howsoever  pressing  these  may  be;  not  matters  of  reform, 
howsoever  urgent  these  may  seem,  but  matters  of  teaching. 


11  It  is  distinct  from  the  office  of  the  ministry  which  belongs  indeed  to  the 
whole  church,  but  which  in  its  function  is  only  exercised  by  those  duly  called 
and  set  apart  for  this  purpose. 
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And  in  matters  of  teaching  the  preeminent  questions  are 
not  the  speculative  problems  of  origin,  predestination,  cre- 
ation, destiny,  future  probation;  but  the  fact  of  sin,  the 
matter  of  the  person  of  Christ,  manifested  in  the  flesh  for 
the  removal  of  sin,  at  once  the  center  and  the  radius  of 
Scripture,  the  matter  of  justification  by  faith  alone,  and 
the  matter  that  faith  comes  alone  through  the  Word  and 
Sacraments. 

Thus  the  Church  clings  to  salvation  by  faith  alone,  each 
individual  being  responsible  unto  God  for  himself,  but  each 
individual  also  being  saved  only  by  the  redemption  of  the 
cross ;  to  Scripture  as  the  one  standard  of  faith  and  life, 
the  one  determiner  of  theory  and  practice,  the  one  test  of 
doctrines  and  methods  ;  to  the  Law  which  commands  and 
condemns  man  ;  and  to  the  Gospel  which  offers  grace  and 
pardon ;  to  the  Word  and  Sacraments  as  the  one  means 
which  the  Holy  Spirit  uses  to  convince  all  sin  and  work 
faith ;  and  to  a  life  of  daily  repentance  and  faith. 

Religion  is  not  the  Puritan  idea  of  God's  law,  but  the 
gospel  idea  of  God's  love.  Yet  God's  love  is  not  as  loose 
as  are  the  prevailing  views  of  it.  It  has  an  appointed  way 
of  making  men  righteous,  which  men  must  believe,  and 
to  which  they  must  conform. 

The  Lutheran  Church  is  against  moralism,  which  makes 
religion  a  matter  of  right  living.  It  is  against  rationalism, 
which  makes  religion  a  matter  of  the  understanding.  It  is 
against  ritualism,  which  makes  religion  an  appeal  to  the 
senses.  It  is  against  emotionalism,  which  renders  religion 
a  matter  of  the  sensibilities.  It  makes  religion  to  be  a 
matter  of  faith  solely.  We  may  not  understand,  we  may 
not  see,  but  we  must  believe.  This  faith  is  not  a  mere 
intellectual  assent,  but  a  personal  confidence  of  the  will  and 
soul,  and  what  it  lays  hold  on  is  the  written  Word  of  God. 
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This  is  the  Lutheran  type  of  Christian  faith  and  life. 
It  is  taught  in  the  Augsburg  Confession,  Unaltered,  the 
earliest  confession  of  Protestantism,  and  in  creeds  con- 
sonant with  it.12 

Works  on  the  Lutheran  Faith. 

The  Book  of  Concord,  or  Symbolical  Books  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Church.  In  German  and  Latin:  Muller  (sixth  edition,  1886).  In  Latin: 
Fraxcke,  Leipzig,  1846-47.  In  English,  two  vols.:  Jacobs,  Philadelphia, 
1882  and  1883. 

Schmid,  The  Doctrinal  Theology  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church. 
(Translated  by  Hay  and  Jacobs.)  Second  edition,  Philadelphia,  Lutheran 
Board  of  Publication,  1889. 

Kratjth,  The  Conservative  Reformation  and  its  Theology.  Philadel- 
phia, J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.,  1871. 

Kostlin,  The  Doctrinal  Theology  of  Luther.  Translated  by  Hay.  Two 
vols.    Philadelphia,  1897. 

Luthardts,  Kompeyidiurn  der  Dogmatik,  Leipzig. 

Jacobs,  Elements  of  Religion,  Philadelphia. 

History  of  the  Lutheran  Reformation. 

Jacobs,  Martin  Luther.    G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York,  1898. 

Schaff,  The  German  Reformation.  Vol.  VI.,  in  Schaff's  History  of  the 
Christian  Church.    Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1888. 

Jacoes,  The  Lutheran  Movement  in  England  and  its  Literary  Monu- 
ments.   Philadelphia,  1890. 

12  The  Augsburg  Confession  altered  later  on  by  Melancthon  was  subscribed 
to  by  Protestants  in  general  and  all  Protestant  confessions  are  indebted  to  it. 
See  the  Augsburg  Confession  and  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the  Anglican 
Church,  by  John  G.  Morris,  LLC,  Free  Lutheran  Diet  in  America,  Phila- 
delphia, 1878.  Dr.  Schaff,  the  well-known  Reformed  and  Presbyterian  the- 
ologian, in  his  "Creeds  of  Christendom  "  (Vol.  I.,  p.  235),  says  of  the  Augsburg 
Confession:  "Its  influence  extends  far  beyond  the  Lutheran  Church.  It 
struck  the  keynote  to  other  evangelical  confessions  and  strengthened  the 
cause  of  the  Reformation  everywhere.  It  is,  to  a  certain  extent  also,  the  con- 
fession of  the  Reformed  and  the  so-called  union  churches  in  Germany,  namely, 
with  the  explanations  and  modifications  of  the  author  himself,  in  the  edition 
of  1540.  In  this  qualified  sense,  either  expressed  or  understood,  the  Augsburg 
Confession  was  frequently  signed  by  Reformed  divines  and  princes,  even  by 
John  Calvin  while  ministering  to  the  church  in  Strasburg,  and  as  a  delegate  to 
the  Conference  in  Ratisbon,  1541  ;  by  Favel  and  Beza,  at  the  Conference  in 
Worms,  1557  ;  by  the  Calvinists,  at  Bremen,  1562  ;  by  Frederick  III.  (Reformed), 
Elector  of  the  Palatinate,  at  the  Convention  of  Princes  in  Nuremberg,  1561,  and 
again  at  the  Diet  of  Augsburg,  1566  ;  by  John  Sigismund,  of  Brandenburg,  in 
1614." 
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CHAPTER  I. 


Pennsylvania  and  the  Lutheran  Church.    A  Summary 
View  of  the  Whole  Field. 

XUTHERANISM 
had  come  to  the 
New  World  long  before 
it  reached  the  shores  of 
the  Delaware.  German 
immigration  from  Augs- 
burg had  begun  to  Vene- 
zuela in  South  America 
already  in  1529,  one  year 
before  the  reading  of  the 
great  Protestant  Augs- 
burg Confession  itself. 
This  early  date  was  in 
the  heart  of  the  Refor- 
mation period,  and  was  over  a  century  prior  to  the  Swedish 
colonization  in  Pennsylvania  in  1638. 13 

According  to  von  Kl6den,14the  entire  German  colony  in 
Venezuela  had  accepted  the  Lutheran  faith  as  early  as 

13  See  History  of  German  Influence  in  Pennsylvania,  Vol.  I.,  p.  95.  The 
Story  of  Welserland. 

14  Die  Welser  in  Augsburg  als  besitzer  von  Venezuela,  p.  440. 

(15) 
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1532.  If  this  be  true,  Lutheranism  was  introduced  into 
the  Western  World  only  two  years  after  the  promulgation 
of  its  great  Confession,  and  by  a  colony  sent  out  from  the 
same  city  in  which  its  Confession  was  made  public. 

The  first  clergyman  of  the  Lutheran  Church  known  to 
have  reached  America  was  Pastor  Rasmus  Jensen,  who 


A  drawing  by  Munkof  the  Log  House  at  the  Winter  Quarters  at  Hudson's  Bay  where 
the  first  Lutheran  Pastor  to  set  foot  on  North  America  died  on  Feb.  20,  1620,  eight 
months  before  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  landed  at  Plymouth  Rock. 


was  the  chaplain  of  a  Danish  expedition  which  sailed  on 
May  9,  1619,  from  Denmark,  for  the  purpose  of  seeking  a 
passage  from  North  America  to  India,  under  the  command 
of  Captain  Munk,  and  which  discovered  the  southern  coast 
of  Greenland  on  June  20th,  and  the  American  coast  on  July 
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8th,  and  which  entered  Hudson  Bay  in  August  and  took 
possession  of  the  land  for  the  Danish  crown  under  the 
name  of  "  Nova  Dania"  The  journal  of  Munk15  says, 
"  The  Holy  Christmas  day  we  celebrated  jointly  in  a  Chris- 
tian manner ;  had  preaching  and  mass,  and  after  the  ser- 
mon, according  to  the  old  usage,  we  offered  to  the  pastor, 
each  one  according  to  his  means  *  *  *  some  giving  white 
fox  furs  which  the  pastor  used  for  lining  his  gown,  though 
he  did  not  live  long  to  wear  it."  Pastor  Jensen  died  Feb- 
ruary 20,  1620,  and  was  buried  on  American  soil.16 

As  early  as  1656  a  second  Danish  Lutheran  pastor  ar- 
rived in  America  in  the  West  Indies,  and  from  that  day  on, 
particularly  on  the  Island  of  St.  Thomas,  there  has  been 
a  continuous  line  of  Lutheran  pastors  down  to  the  pres- 
ent time.17 

1B  Jens  Munks  Navigatio  Seplenlrionalis  me  Indledning,  Nater  og  Kort. 
Printed  in  Kieheuhaffen,  1723. 

16  See  Lutheran  Church  Review,  Vol.  17,  pp.  55-63. 

17  The  second  Danish  pastor  in  America  was  pastor  Magister  Lauritz  An- 
dersen Rhodius.  In  the  list  of  ship-chaplains  he  stood  as  ordained  as  pastor  for 
the  tobacco-producing  Island  in  America  in  1656  {ad  insulam  Tobagensen  in 
America,  1656).  PastorS.  V.  Viberg  in  his  "  Almindeligdansk  Prestehistorie," 
Vol.  III.,  p.  530,  calls  him  Lars  Larsen  Rhode,  and  says  he  was  ship-chaplain 
or  pastor  in  Vestindia,  son  of  "  Eaadmand  "  inHelsingor  L,.  Christensen  Rhode. 
"The  third  Danish  pastor  was  Pastor  Kjeld  Jensen  Slagelse,  June  8,  1665,  pastor 
for  St.  Thomas.  He  died  at  St.  Thomas,  June,  1672.  After  him  came  Pastor 
Jorgen  Jensen  Morsing,  who  died  at  St.  Thomas,  April  26,  1673.  Since  that  day 
there  have  been  Danish  pastors  on  the  Danish  West  India  Islands,  St.  Thomas, 
St.  Jan  and  St.  Croix." 

In  St.  Thomas,  prior  to  the  pastorate  of  Anders  P.  Samsing,  services  had 
been  held  in  the  fort  overlooking  the  harbor.  During  his  pastorate  a  wooden 
church  was  erected,  the  dimensions  of  which  were  28  by  24  feet.  In  the  year 
1713,  Rev.  Christian  Fischer  baptized  the  first  negro  slaves,  twenty-three  years 
before  the  Moravian  Mission  began  its  work  here.  In  1753  the  corner  stone  of 
a  new  Lutheran  church  was  laid  at  St.  Thomas.  As  the  climate  was  very  severe 
upon  Danish  pastors,  Rev.  M.  C.  Knoll,  of  New  York,  was  appointed  pastor. 
On  February  22,  1757,  the  King  of  Denmark  resolved  to  begin  a  mission  in  the 
West  Indies  for  the  colored  slaves,  and  ten  Lutheran  students  of  theology 
were  sent  over  to  undertake  this  work.  They  were  to  teach  and  preach  in 
Creole  and  Danish.    They  landed  at  St.  Croix,  July  10, 1757,  completed  a  church 
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Turning  from  Venezuela  on  the  south  and  Hudson  Bay 
on  the  north  to  the  narrower  limits  of  our  own  great  na- 
tional domain,  we  find  that  the  first  Lutherans  to  have 
reached  any  part  of  the  territory  of  the  United  States  came 
from  Holland  to  Manhattan  Island  in  1623  with  the  first 
Dutch  colony.  Dr.  H.  K.  Carroll,  well  known  as  the 
supervisor  of  the  Eleventh  Religious  Census,  describes 
the  experiences  of  these  first  Lutheran  immigrants  on  the 
Island  of  Manhattan  as  follows  : 

"For  some  years  they  had  great  difficulty  in  establish- 
ing worship  of  their  own,  the  Dutch  authorities,  ecclesias- 
tical and  civil,  having  received  instructions  '  to  encourage 
no  other  doctrine  in  the  New  Netherlands  than  true  Re- 
formed '  and  '  to  allure  the  Lutherans  to  the  Dutch  churches 
and  matriculate  them  in  the  Public  Reformed  religion.' 18 
A  Lutheran  pastor,  the  Rev.  John  Ernest  Goetwater,  was 

in  1766,  but  it  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1772.  Rev.  Joachim  Melchior  Magens, 
a  native  of  St.  Thomas,  born  in  1715,  studied  at  Copenhagen  and  then  became 
pastor  at  St.  Thomas.  Rev.  Magens  translated  the  New  Testament  into  the 
Creole  tongue  (Die  Nywe  Testament  von  ons  Herr  Jesus  Christus  Ka  Set  over 
in  die  Creole  Tael  En  Ka  Gild  Na  Die  Ligt  tot  Dienst  van  die  Deen  Mission  in 
America).  The  Old  Testament  was  translated  but  never  published.  He  also 
translated  what  is  said  to  have  been  the  earliest  pretentious  Lutheran  book 
printed  and  published  in  America  (The  Articles  of  Faith  of  the  Holy  Evan- 
gelical Church  according  to  the  Word  of  God  and  the  Augsburg  Confession 
set  forth  in  forty  sermons  by  Magister  Petrus  S.  Nahrkow,  prsepositor  and 
minister  of  the  Gospel  in  Jutland,  Denmark.  Translated  from  the  original  into 
English  by  Joachim  Melchior  Magens.  Printed  and  sold  by  J.  Parker  and  W. 
Wegman,  New  York,  8vo,  414  pp.).  In  1774  John  Christian  Leps,  a  teacher 
on  the  island  of  St.  Thomas,  came  to  Philadelphia  to  be  examined  and  or- 
dained, and  became  a  pastor  in  the  Ministerium  of  Pennsylvania.  For  a  fuller 
description  of  Lutheranism  on  the  island  of  St.  Thomas  see  Lutheran  Church 
Review,  Vol.  XVII.,  p.  647. 

18  The  responsibility  for  the  severe  penalties  and  imprisonment  visited  upon 
the  Lutherans  rests  not  so  much  upon  the  authorities  at  Amsterdam,  as  upon 
Governor  Peter  Stuyvesant  and  the  two  Reformed  Pastors,  Megapolensis  and 
Drisius,  Stuyvesant's  advisers  in  New  Amsterdam.  Stuyvesant's  penalty  for 
preaching  in  a  Lutheran  service  was  one  hundred  pounds  ;  for  attending  a  Lu- 
theran service  twenty-five  pounds.  Some  of  the  Lutherans  were  imprisoned, 
and,  thereupon,  Stuyvesant  was  rebuked  (under  date  of  June  14,  1656)  by  the 
Amsterdam  directors. 
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sent  to  this  country  in  1657  by  the  Lutheran  Consistory  of 
Amsterdam,  to  minister  to  two  Lutheran  congregations, 
one  at  New  York,  the  other  at  Albany.  He  was  not  al- 
lowed, however,  to  enter  upon  his  ministrations,  but  was 
sent  back  to  Holland  by  representatives  of  the  Reformed 
faith.19  When  the  English  took  possession  of  New  York 
the  Lutherans  were  allowed  full  liberty  of  worship."20 

The  historic  document  by  which  Governor  Nicolls,  of 
New  York,  granted  liberty  of  worship  to  "  true  Lutherans  " 
in  that  city,  has  been  found,  and  copied  for  this  history  by 
my  friend,  F.  R.  Diffenderffer,  of  Lancaster,  Pa.  It  is 
taken  from  Vol.  I.  of  the  Colonial  Records  of  New  York, 
1664-65,  and  published  in  the  State  Library  Bulletin, 
History  No.  2,  May,  1899,  and  reads  as  follows  : 

[Endorsement  on  Permit.] 

Permission  to  procure  Lutheran  minister — The  Gov- 
ernors  Liberty  granted  to  some  Lutherans  here,  for  their 
Sending  for  a  Minister  of  their  Religion. 

Whereas  severall  Persons  under  my  Governm'  who 
professe  the  Lutheran  Religion,  have  taken  the  Oath  of 
Obedience  to  his  Ma'",  his  Royall  Highnesse,  and  such 
Governor,  or  other  Officers  as  shall  by  their  Authority  be 
Sett  over  them,  and  they  having  requested  mee  for  Lib- 
erty to  send  for  one  Minister  or  more  of  their  Religion, 
and  that  they  may  freely  and  publiquely  exercise  Divine 

19  For  an  account  and  the  text  of  the  Appeal  of  the  United  Lutheran  Church 
in  New  Amsterdam  in  October  24,  1656,  which  was  followed  by  the  arrival  of 
the  first  pastor  in  1657  ;  together  with  an  account  of  the  welcome  given  this 
"snake  in  our  bosom  "  by  Megapolensis  and  Drisius,  and  an  apology  for  those 
who  thus  persecuted  the  Lutherans  of  the  New  Netherlands,  v.  Jacobs'  His- 
tory of  the  Lutlieran  Church  in  the  United  Stales,  pp.  52-55. 

20  The  Religious  Forces  of  the  United  Slates,  by  H.  K.  Carroll,  LL.D.,  in 
charge  of  the  Division  of  Churches,  eleventh  census,  New  York,  Christian 
Literature  Co.,  1898,  p.  175. 
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worship,  according  to  their  Consciences,  I  do  hereby  give 
my  Consent  there  unto,  provided  they  shall  not  abuse  this 
Liberty  to  disturbance  of  others,  and  Submitting  to,  and 
obeying  such  Lawes  and  Ordenances,  as  shall  be  imposed 
upon  them,  by  the  Authority  aforesaid,  Given  under  my 
hand  at  ffort  James  in  New  Yorke  on  the  Island  of  Man- 
hatans  this  6th  day  of  December,  1664. 

Richard  Nicolls.  21 

UT  after  all  this  has  been  said  for  other  parts  of  the 
American  Continent,  the  historic  Lutheran  Church 
of  America  nevertheless  looks  to  Pennsylvania  as  the  spot 
of  its  origin  and  center.  For  two  and  a  half  centuries  the 
territory  of  the  commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  has  been 

21  History  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  New  York  City.  The  history  of  the 
Lutheran  Church  in  New  York  City  is  an  exceedingly  lengthy,  interesting  and 
instructive  one.  Over  in  Amsterdam,  the  center  of  the  Dutch  colonization 
movement  to  Manhattan  Island,  there  were  no  less  than  30,000  Lutherans  in 
this  early  day,  and  there  was  in  the  city  at  this  time  the  largest  Lutheran  con- 
gregation in  the  world.  Some  of  these  Lutherans  came  out  to  Manhattan  with 
the  first  colony,  between  1623  and  1626,  but  for  reasons  mentioned  in  the  text 
above,  they  were  not  organized  into  a  congregation.  In  1644  a  small  number  of 
north  Germans  were  added  to  them.  The  earliest  specific  mention  of  Luther- 
ans in  New  York  City  was  made  by  Father  Jogues,  the  Jesuit  missionary,  in 
1643.  {Documentary  History  of  New  York,  IV.,  p.  19. )  In  1649  the  Lutherans 
in  New  Amsterdam  petitioned  the  Lutheran  Church  at  Amsterdam  for  a  pastor, 
and  they  were  called  a  "congregation"  in  the  minutes  of  the  consistory  of 
that  congregation.  {Lutheran  Church  Review,  XII.,  p.  182.)  On  June  6,  the 
first  pastor,  John  Ernst  Goetwasser,  arrived.  Thus  began  the  Dutch  Lutheran 
congregation  in  New  York,  which  now,  with  many  changes,  is  the  oldest 
Lutheran  congregation  in  America.  Fabritius  arrived  in  1668.  In  1671  a  small 
church  was  built.  The  second  pastor,  Arsenius,  began  his  ministry  there  in 
the  same  year.  Andreas  Rudman,  from  the  Swedish  Church,  in  Philadelphia, 
served  them  in  1702,  and  Justus  Falkner  from  1702-1723.  For  a  more  extended 
account,  see  Dr.  Schmucker's  articles  on  "  History  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in 
New  York,"  in  the  Lutheran  Church  Review,  Vol.  III.,  1884,  pp.  204,  222, 
276-295.)  (See  also  Early  History  of  the  Reformed  and  Lutheran  Churches 
in  New  York  City,  by  J.  B.  Remensnyder.  Lutheran  Church  Review,  XV., 
p.  382. )  (For  details  concerning  the  constancy  of  these  early  Dutch  Lutherans 
in  New  York  to  the  Lutheran  faith  in  the  midst  of  persecution,  see  Brodhead's 
History  of  New  York,  I.,  pp.  582,  617,  634,  642.)  (See  also  Nicum,  Geschichte 
des  New  York's  Ministerium,  Reading,  Pa.,  1888.) 
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the  original,  the  most  substantial,  and  the  abiding  seat  of  the 
Lutheran  Church  in  this  country.  In  New  England  there 
were  no  traces  of  Lutheranism  prior  to  the  middle  of  this 
century.22  Though  Lutheranism  in  New  York  City,  among 
the  Dutch,  has  a  history  of  nearly  250  years,  and  though 
the  history  of  the  Lutheran  Church  along  the  Hudson23  is 
that  of  the  Palatines  (a  large  part  of  whom  migrated  to 
Pennsylvania  in  1723),  yet  New  York  in  a  proper  histor- 
ical sense  is  prevailingly  the  original  territory  of  the  Re- 
formed Church  in  America  as  Pennsylvania  is  that  of  the 
Lutheran  as  well  as  the  Reformed  Church.  The  early 
Lutheranism  of  the  South,  of  Georgia  where  the  settlement 
of  the  Salzburgers  were  made,  of  the  first  settlers  of  North 
Carolina  and  the  original  pioneers  of  eastern  Tennessee, 
does  not  enter  into  comparison  either  in  date  or  in  mem- 
bership with  that  of  Pennsylvania.24  In  strength  and 
sobriety  of  leadership,  in  the  piety  of  pastors,  in  the  power 
of  actual  numbers,  in  establishment  of  general  ecclesias- 
tical organization,  in  size  and  architecture  of  buildings,  in 
secular  and  governmental  prominence,  as  well  as  in  gen- 
eral priority  of  date,  no  provinces  in  the  New  World  of 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  can,  for  Lu- 
theranism, compare  with  Pennsylvania. 

For  one  thing  Pennsylvania  was  settled  first  by  Lu- 
therans. The  sagacious  and  progressive  King  Gustavus 
Adolphus  of  Sweden,  having  learned  the  reports  concern- 

22  Within  the  last  two  decades  there  has  been  a  steady  and  strong  migration 
of  Lutherans  into  the  New  England  States. 

23  The  newer  Lutheranism  of  western,  and  to  some  extent  of  central  New 
York,  particularly  in  and  about  Buffalo  has  its  source  in  waves  of  immi- 
gration from  Europe  that  reached  our  land  in  the  middle  decades  of  this  cen- 
tury. 

24  The  Lutheranism  of  the  West  and  the  Northwest,  now  a  mighty  factor  in 
the  religious  development  of  the  land,  had  no  existence  before  the  third,  fourth 
and  fifth  decades  of  this  century. 


The  Lutheran  Colony  of  Gustavus  Adolphus.  23 


ing  the  soil,  the  climate,  and  the  heathen  Indian  popu- 
lation of  America,  evolved  a  plan  in  his  mind  for  the 
establishment  of  colonies  in  the  New  World  to  which  im- 
migrants from  Germany  and  all  parts  of  Europe  were  to  be 
invited.  The  King  was  at  that  time  on  German  soil  and 
in  the  height  of  his  power.  This  was  in  1630.  To  him  the 
successful  projector  of  the  Dutch  West  India  Company, 
Wilhelm  Usselinx,  who  had  severed  his  connection  with  the 
Company,  had  offered  his  services  for  a  similar  colonization 


project  under  King  Gustavus  Adolphus'  authority.  In  1632 
Peter  Minuit  had  also  given  up  his  commission  in  the  Dutch 
company  and  returned  to  Germany.  The  plan  of  Usselinx, 
which  included  the  idea  of  offering  inducements  to  German 
capital  and  population  that  the  latter  might  participate  in 
the  Swedish  colonization  project,  was  approved  by  the  king 
by  a  patent  issued  at  Nuremberg.  Only  a  few  days  before 
Gustavus  died  as  the  hero  of  Protestantism  on  the  field  of 
Liitzen,  he  advocated  his  colonial  project,  which  he  re- 
garded as  "the  jewel  of  his  kingdom,"  to  the  people  of 
Germany. 

Five  years  later,  in  1637,  Oxenstiern,  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter of  Sweden,  carried  out  the  wishes  of  his  deceased 
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master,  and  early  in  163S  two  shiploads  of  immigrants, 
consisting  largely  of  Hollanders  and  Germans,  sailed  up 

Delaware  Bay.  They 
were  under  the  com- 
mand of  Peter  Minuit, 
a  native-born  German 
from  Wesel,  who  twelve 
years  before,  also  had 
laid  the  foundation  of 
New  Amsterdam.25 

The  one  great  object 
of  Gustavus  in  his  col- 
onization project  was  to 
plant  the  Christian  re- 
ligion among  the  hea- 
then, and  the  missionary  idea  was  always  prominent  in  the 
spirit  and  in  the  instructions  of  the  line  of  Lutheran  pastors 
that  began  their  ministrations  at  the  first  settlements  on  the 
Delaware.  A  regularly  organized  Lutheran  church  was  in- 
stituted at  once.  The  first  Lutheran  church  building  erected 
by  the  colony  in  the  present  bounds  of  this  State  was  in 
Delaware  County  in  1646.    From  1638  on,  for  over  a  cen- 
tury and  three-quarters,  there  was  a  regular  succession  of 
thirty-five  faithful  and  devoted  pastors  ministering  to  the 
colonists  in  at  least  six  Swedish  churches.    These  early 
Lutheran  churches,  supplied  by  pastors  from  Sweden, 
were  governed  by  Provosts,  amongst  whom  were  the  two 
distinguished  historians  and  scholars,  Acrelius  and  Von 
Wrangel. 


SIGNATURE  AND  SEAL  OF  OXENSTIERN. 


Minuit  himself  had  been  a  ruling  elder  in  the  Reformed  Church.  For 
Pastor  Michaelius,  of  the  Reformed  Church  at  Amsterdam,  in  1628  states  in  his 
Bericht  »  that  the  Director  Minnewit  of  Wesel,  who  had  acted  as  Diakon  of 
the  Reformed  Church  in  his  native  city,  had  now  assumed  the  same  office  in 
the  new  church.  Minuit  had  been  obliged  to  resign  from  the  Dutch  Company 
in  1633,  on  account  of  factional  strife. 


Earliest  Pennsylvania  Colonies. 
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Thus  the  first  European  settlers  to  reach  the  forest  land 
subsequently  called  Pennsylvania  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
maining there,  were  the  Swedish  Lutherans  of  1638.  The 
second  colony  was  probably  that  of  Dutch  miners  and 
farmers  on  the  "  Minisink  Flats,"  in  Monroe  County,  not 
very  far  above  Stroudsburg.  This  colony  had  come  down 
from  Esopus  on  the  Hudson,  cutting  a  100-mile  road 
through  the  wilderness  to  the  Delaware.  They  were 
there  a  number  of  years  before  New  York  was  occupied 
by  the  English  in  1664,  but  their  existence  was  unknown 
to  the  English  government  at  that  time  and  subsequently. 
Their  rich  grain  fields  and  abounding  orchards  were  de- 
stroyed by  the  savage  outbreak  of  the  Indians  in  1755. 26 
The  third  group  of  settlers  was  probably  the  Dutch  colony 
on  the  Delaware  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hornkill  Creek  about 
1664.  The  fourth  body  of  colonization  was  that  of  the 
Quakers  in  1682.  The  fifth  was  that  of  Pastorius  at  Ger- 
mantown  in  1683.  The  sixth  was  that  of  the  German 
mystics  and  pietists  on  the  Wissahickon  in  1694.  And 
soon,  subsequently,  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, there  came,  literally  by  the  thousands,  the  great  bulk 
of  Pennsylvania's  inhabitants,  Lutheran,  Reformed,  and 
the  German  sects,  with  large  sprinklings  of  Scotch  Irish, 
Welsh  and  English. 

In  1694  the  second  body  of  Lutherans,  all  from  Germany 
this  time,  arrived  for  settlement  in  the  vicinity  of  Philadel- 
phia. The  fact  that  the  Hanoverian  kings  of  England 
were  both  Lutherans  and  Episcopalians  (the  former  in  a 
private,  the  latter  in  an  official  capacity)  and  that  the  orders 
of  the  German  and  the  English  service  were  very  similar ; 
and  that  the  English  language  naturally  was  predominant 


26  The  existence  of  this  colony  has  recently  been  brought  to  light  by  the  re- 
searches of  Henry  Melchior  Muhlenberg  Richards,  of  Reading,  Pa. 
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in  the  colony  of  Penn,  gave  rise  to  the  birth  of  the  Epis- 
copalian Church  in  Pennsylvania  under  Lutheran  auspices 
and  under  the  fostering  care  of  a  preacher  of  the  Lutheran 
doctrine.  Beginning  with  1710  a  slow  but  steady  migration 
of  Lutherans  began,  and  in  1727,  the  immigration  assumed 
large  proportions.  By  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century 
fully  one-half  of  the  population  of  the  State  is  said  to  have 
been  German,  the  Reformed  and  Lutheran  element  pre- 
ponderating. The  statement  has  ever  been  made  that  the 
Lutheran  population  reached  the  number  of  60, 000. 27  But 
the  Church  itself,  in  comparison  with  the  population  stand- 
ing in  some  relation  to  it,  was  weak  and  in  many  regions 
helpless.  The  people  arrived  practically  without  spiritual 
shepherds  and  it  was  left  to  Henry  Melchior  Muhlenberg, 
who  came  in  1742,  to  bring  order  out  of  the  primeval 

27  "  It  may  safely  be  asserted  that  the  Lutheran  population  of  Pennsylvania 
alone  in  the  year  1750  aggregated  the  enormous  figure  of  60,000.  "—Losses  of 
Lutheranism  in  Pennsylvania. 

Kuhns  in  his  German  and  Swiss  Settlements  in  Colonial  Pennsylvania 
has  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  statements  made  concerning  the  numbers 
of  the  immigration  into  Pennsylvania  in  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  decades  of 
the  eighteenth  century  have  been  largely  exaggerated  and  are  usually  the  re- 
sult of  guess-work.  " It  has  recklessly  been  estimated  that  as  many  as  50,000 
came  before  1730.  On  March  16,  1731,  the  minutes  of  the  Synodical  Deputies 
of  Holland  state  that  the  total  baptized  membership  of  the  Reformed  in  Penn- 
sylvania was  30,000.  That  this  could  not  be  true  we  need  only  refer  to  the  fig- 
ures concerning  the  whole  population  given  by  Proud.  Rev.  John  B.  Reiger,  in 
a  letter  dated  November  22,  1731,  estimates  the  number  at  less  than  3,000,  which 
is  nearer  the  truth,  as  Boehm  in  his  report  of  1734  gives  the  actual  number  of 
communicants  as  386."  (P.  52.)  Kuhns  estimates  the  total  number  of  Ger- 
mans in  Pennsylvania  in  1775  as  about  1 10,000.  These  figures  in  our  judgment 
are  somewhat  too  low.  We  believe  that  the  lists  of  vessels  entering  the  port  of 
Philadelphia  by  no  means  catch  up  the  names  of  all  the  entries  of  immigrants 
through  Philadelphia,  and  sufficient  allowance  is  not  made  for  the  entry  of  im- 
migrants through  other  ports.  It  is  a  question,  also,  whether  sufficient  allowance 
has  been  made  for  the  extremely  prolific  natural  increase  of  the  Germans. 
Loher,  in  his  Geschichle  der  Zustdnde  der  Deutsche  in  Amerika  (1847),  writes 
"  Im  Jahre  1751  Zahlte  man  in  Pennsylvanien  an  60,000,  welche  sich  einer  luther" 
ischen  Kirchengemeinde  angeschlossen  hatten."  (P.  62.)  But  the  figure  is 
evidently  high. 


Position  of  Lutheran  Church  in  Pennsylvania.  29 


Lutheran  chaos  and  to  organize  the  Lutheran  Church  in 
this  land.  He  also  did  much  to  reduce  the  affairs  of  the 
Lutheran  Church  in  New  York  and  in  New  Jersey  to  order. 
His  powerful  hand  controlled  the  development  of  the  Church 
down  to  the  Revolutionary  period.  New  and  splendid 
church  edifices  came  to  be  erected  by  the  Lutherans  in 
Philadelphia,  Lancaster,  Reading,  Easton  and  other  places. 
The  ability  and  learning  of  the  Lutheran  ministers,  the  size 
of  their  churches,  and  their  fine  music,  coupled  with  the 
fact  that  Philadelphia  was  now  the  capital  of  the  United 
States,  caused  the  Church  to  be  extraordinarily  prominent 
in  the  earliest  or  infant  period  of  American  national  life. 
Washington  himself  recognized  a  bulwark  against  the  in- 
coming waves  of  French  frivolity  and  rationalism,  in  the 
sober  orthodoxy  of  the  German  Lutheran  Church. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  the  agita- 
tions in  the  Church  connected  with  the  transition  from 
the  German  to  the  English  language  and  the  difficulties 
arising  from  this  transition,  which  have  clung  like  clog 
and  chain  round  the  neck  of  the  Church  to  the  present 
day,  took  their  rise. 

Although  the  German  Lutheran  Church  became  so 
strong  prior  and  subsequent  to  the  Revolutionary  period 
under  the  powerful  and  guiding  hand  of  Muhlenberg,  it 
did  not  permanently  preserve  the  ratio  of  influence  and 
power  it  should  have  possessed  in  the  course  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  State.  Some  of  its  own  clergy  in  earlier 
days  appeared  to  consider  the  English  established  church 
the  legitimate  successor  on  American  soil  of  German 
Lutheranism.  A  large  number  of  the  most  substantial 
and  most  highly  cultured  Lutheran  families  in  the  State 
deserted  the  Lutheran  faith  when  they  came  to  exchange 
the  language  of  their  fathers  for  the  language  of  the 
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land.28    But  these  prominent  defections  in  the  German 
Church  were  not  sufficient  permanently  to  enfeeble  the 
strong  tide  of  sturdy  Lutheranism  that  was  now  flow- 
ing through  the  German  portions    of  the  State.  The 
great  channel  of  this  tide  was  the  Ministerium  of  Penn- 
sylvania, organized  by  Muhlenberg  in  the  year  1748.  In 
a  historical  sense  and  as  a  matter  of  settled  develop- 
ment the  Ministerium  of  Pennsylvania  is  generally  con- 
ceded to  be  the   Old  Mother  Synod  of  the  Lutheran 
Church  in  America.    Mr.  John  Fiske  points  out  the  fact 
that  Pennsylvania  in  colonial  days  was  the  center  of  dis- 
tribution of  foreign  immigration,  which  from  here  as  a 
starting  point  spread  to  all  points  south  and  west.   "  Shortly 
after  the  beginning  of  the  new  century  they  began  to 
penetrate  the  dense  forests  which  then  covered  the  present 
counties  of  Montgomery,  Lancaster  and  Berks.    As  the 
lands  nearest  to  Philadelphia  became  gradually  taken  up, 
the  settlers  were  forced  to  make  their  way  farther  and 
farther  to  the  west.     When  no  more  lands  remained  on 
this  side  of  the  Susquehanna,  the  Germans  crossed  the 
river  and  founded  the  counties  of  York  and  Cumberland. 
Still  later  they  spread  over  Northampton,  Dauphin,  Le- 
high, Lebanon,  and  other  counties,  while  toward  the  end  of 
the  century  the  tide  of  colonization  swept  to  the  south,  and 
the  newly  opened  west.  One  by  one  Monroe,  Centre,  Adams 
and  Cumberland  counties  were  taken  up.   As  early  as  1732 
a  number  of  Pennsylvania  Germans  under  Jost  Hite  made 
their  way  along  the  Shenandoah  valley  and  settled  Fred- 
erick, Rockingham,  Shenandoah,  and  other  counties  of 

28  Thus  the  founder  of  St.  Luke's  Episcopalian  Hospital  in  New  York  City 
and  of  the  Episcopalian  Church  of  the  Holy  Communion  in  that  city  was  the 
great  grandson  of  the  patriarch  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  America.  (Life  of 
William  Augustus  Muhlenberg,  by  Anne  Ayres.  New  York.  Thomas  Whit- 
taker.    Fourth  Edition.  1889.) 
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Virginia.  In  the  central  and  western  parts  of  North 
Carolina  there  were  many  communities  formed  by  settlers 
from  Berks  and  other  counties  in  Pennsylvania.  After 
the  successful  outcome  of  the  French  and  Indian  Wars, 
when  Ohio  was  thrown  open  to  enterprising  settlers,  Penn- 
sylvania Germans  were  among  the  pioneers  of  that  region, 
many  parts  of  which  are  still  distinctly  marked  by  the 
peculiarities  of  the  parent  colony.  Still  later  they  were  in 
the  van  of  the  movement  which  little  by  little  conquered 
the  vast  territory  of  the  West,  and  subdued  it  to  the  pur- 
poses of  civilization."  29 

In  this  way  the  Lutherans  of  Pennsylvania  really  be- 
came the  heart  and  source  of  Lutheranism  through  a  large 
part  of  the  United  States.30  In  the  old  Ministerium  of 
Pennsylvania  were  born  both  of  the  two  large  general 
bodies,  the  General  Synod  and  the  General  Council,  whose 
domain  extends  through  the  whole  territory  of  North 
America. 

29  The  German  and  Swiss  Settlements  of  Colonial  Pennsylvania,  by  Oscar 
Kuhns,  pp.  59,  60. 

30  Among  the  prominent  Lutherans  which  Pennsylvania-German  blood  has 
furnished  the  Middle  West  are  :  President  R.  F.  Weidner,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Chi- 
cago Lutheran  Seminary  ;  Judge  Grosscup,  Chicago  ;  Dr.  S.  Barnitz,  General 
Synod  missionary  superintendent,  Des  Moines  ;  Rev.  Prof.  W.  K.  Frick,  Mil- 
waukee ;  Rev.  G.  H.  Trabert,  D.D.,  Minneapolis;  Rev.  A.  J.  D.  Haupt,  St. 
Paul ;  Prof.  Elmer  F.  Krauss,  Chicago  ;  Rev.  Prof.  J.  A.  Clutz,  D.D.,  President 
Midland  College,  Atchison,  Kansas;  Rev.  Leonard  Groh,  D.D.,  Omaha;  Prof. 
Kressler,  founder  of  Carthage  College,  Illinois ;  Dr.  Ezra  Keller  and  Dr. 
Sprecher,  of  Wittenburg  College,  Ohio  ;  Rev.  Prof.  J.  P.  Uhler,  Ph.D.,  of  Gus- 
tavus  College,  Minnesota  ;  Rev.  E.  F.  Bartholomew,  D.D.,  of  Augustana  College, 
Rock  Island,  111.;  Rev.  L.  A.  Gottwald,  Wittenburg  College,  Ohio  ;  Dr.  Reuben 
Weiser,  Colorado  ;  Dr.  L.  H.  Kuhns,  Omaha,  Nebraska  ;  Prof.  S.  F.  Brecken- 
ridge,  Sc.D.,  Springfield,  O.;  Rev.  Geo.  Diehl  ;  Rev.  Hezekiah  R.  Geiger, 
Ph.D.;  Rev.  John  B.  Miller,  Ph.D.;  Rev.  G.  W.  Mechling,  D.D.,  Ohio  ;  Rev.  S. 
A.  Ort,  S.P.D.,  Ohio  ;  Rev.  M.  Rhodes,  D.D.,  St.  Louis,  Mis.;  Rev.  H.  W.  Roth, 
D.D.,  Chicago  ;  Rev.  Michael  J.  Steck.  In  this  connection  the  descendants  of 
Rev.  Gerhart  Henkel,  who  began  the  first  publication  house  at  New  Market, 
Va.;  and  the  Rev.  John  Bachman,  DD.,  LL-D.,  of  Charleston,  whose  first  Amer- 
ican ancestor  came  to  this  country  as  the  private  secretary  to  William  Penn 
may  be  mentioned.    This  list  might  be  expanded  indefinitely. 
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Nevertheless,  the  large  influx  of  Germanic  and  Scandi- 
navian elements  arriving  from  Europe  in  this  century  from 
its  fourth  decade  onward,  has  caused  a  number  of  States 
in  the  West  to  eclipse  the  strength  of  Lutheranism  in 
Pennsylvania  as  far  as  numbers  and  population  are  con- 
cerned. The  two  Dakotas,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Mich- 
igan, Missouri,  Iowa,  Illinois,  and  Indiana,  are  very 
largely  Lutheran.  In  North  Dakota,  particularly,  more 
than  one-half  of  the  voting  population  of  the  State  is 
Lutheran.  Chicago  has  more  Lutheran  churches  than 
Philadelphia,  and  her  Lutheran  churches  outnumber  those 
of  any  other  denomination,  not  excluding  the  Roman 
Catholic.  Missouri  is  a  swarming  source  of  the  most  ag- 
gressive and  successful  type  of  Lutheranism  in  this  coun- 
try. But  the  historic  core  of  Lutheranism  in  America  is 
to  be  found  in  Pennsylvania.  This  State  is  the  seat  of  the 
English  Publication  Boards,  Mission  and  Church  Extension 
Boards,  largest  and  oldest  theological  seminaries  and  col- 
legiate institutions  of  the  Church. 

At  the  present  time  the  old  Mother  Ministerium  of  Penn- 
sylvania embraces  356  ministers,  531  congregations  and 
132,839  communicant  members.31  The  seven  other  Lu- 
theran Synods  in  the  State  aggregate  in  addition  572  min- 
isters, 892  congregations,  and  124,510  communicant  mem- 
bers.32  To  these  must  be  added  the  Lutheran  membership 

31  See  Lutheran  Church  Almanac  for  1901. 

„       ,  Ministers.      Congregations.  Members. 

-Pittsburg  Synod,  H0  ^ 

West  Pennsylvania  Synod,  92  I45  g 

Allegheny  Synod,  66  «  ^ 

East  Pennsylvania  Synod,  m  I22  ^ 

Central  Pennsylvania  Synod,  41  gQ  o 

Pittsburg  (II.)  Synod,  68  IOo  *JS 

Susquehanna  Synod,  _^  _gi 

572  892  Ta^To" 
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and  congregations  of  nationalities  not  German  or  English, 
perhaps  30,000.  If  the  population  of  Pennsylvania  be 
about  six  millions,  the  Lutheran  population  of  the  State, 
about  300,000,^  will  be  somewhat  less  than  one  twentieth 
of  the  whole  number  of  Pennsylvania's  people.34 

Heavy  as  this  proportion  of  church  membership  to  pop- 
ulation may  appear  to  be,  the  Lutheran  Church  cannot 
claim  the  leading  position  in  Pennsylvania  in  any  numerical 
comparison  ;  and  the  Reformed  Church  is  still  less  able  to 
do  so,  both  of  these  denominations  having  lost  constantly 
and  heavily  in  their  membership,  for  a  century  and  more, 
to  purely  English  churches.  The  following  table  extracted 
from  Dr.  Carroll's  Religious  Forces  of  the  United  States, 
1893,  and  based  on  the  census  of  1890,  will  show  the  pro- 
portionate numerical  strength  in  Pennsylvania  of  the 
various  historical  denominations  within  the  State  in  1890. 
The  property  and  social  strength  of  some  of  the  smaller 
denominations,  e.  g.,  the  Episcopalians,  the  Moravians  and 
the  Friends  is  very  much  greater  in  proportion  than  their 
numerical  strength.  Dr.  Carroll  was  in  charge  of  the 
Division  of  Churches  in  the  eleventh  census  and  was  one 
of  the  Editors  of  the  New  York  Independent. 

According  to  the  totals  given  by  Dr.  Carroll,  there  are 
in  Pennsylvania,  according  to  the  census  of  1890 : 

Roman  Catholics,       551-577  Communicant  Members. 
Methodists,  260,38s  «  m 

Lutherans,  219,725  "  " 

3  3  This  is  a  communicant  membership.  Children  and  mere  church  attend- 
ants are  not  reckoned  in. 

34  Taking  one  of  the  typical  German  counties,  say  Montgomery,  the  propor- 
tion of  German  and  of  Lutheran  churches,  to  the  whole  number  of  churches 
can  be  ascertained.  For  Montgomery,  "The  census  of  1870  gives  the  county 
one  hundred  and  forty-four  houses  of  worship.  Of  this  number  the  exclusive 
German  sects  had  68,  only  four  less  than  half,  as  follows  :  Lutheran,  25  ;  Ger- 
man Reformed,  10;  Mennonite,  10;  Dunkards,  9;  and  Schwenkfelders,  5. 
Centennial  Vol.  of  Montgomery  Co.,  p.  58.) 
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Presbyterians, 

Reformed, 

Baptists, 

Episcopalians, 

Dunkers, 


216,248 
122,944 
86,620 


Communicant  Members. 


54,720 
16,707 


tt 


Friends  and 

Moravians,  under      15,000  "  " 

Of  the  total  communicant  membership,  therefore,  in  the 
church  denominations  of  Pennsylvania,  aggregating  over 
a  million  and  a  half  souls,  the  Lutheran  Church  communi- 
cant membership  constitutes  a  little  more  than  one  seventh 
of  the  whole. 

In  summing  up  the  historical  relationship  between  Penn- 
sylvania and  the  Lutheran  Church,  it  should  be  noted  that 
the  latter  is  neither  the  most  wealthy  nor  the  most  con- 
spicuous religious  communion  in  Pennsylvania  history. 
It  is  generally  retiring  in  disposition,  and  is  a  church  of 
the  quiet  middle  classes.  Neither  its  original  Swedish  nor 
its  later  German  political  and  religious  temperament  were 
of  that  tenaciously  aggressive  turn  which  distinguished  the 
Dutch  and  the  English  in  their  public  deeds,  and  which 
afforded  Quakers  and  Episcopalians  an  original  ground  of 
vantage  in  the  Colony  and  Presbyterians  and  Methodists 
an  opportunity  to  work  out  their  own  later  destiny  in  all 
governmental  affairs,  whether  secular  or  ecclesiastical. 
In  common  with  the  entire  social  and  religious  fabric  of 
the  Pennsylvania  German  this  church  has  been  obliged  to 
develop  under  the  handicap  of  a  foreign  language. 

With  all  its  weaknesses,  the  Lutheran  Church  has  some 
unique  historical  claims  upon  this  Commonwealth.  The 
first  settlers  of  Pennsylvania  were  Lutherans.35    Nearly  a 

36  They  were  colonists  sent  to  America  by  the  greatest  of  Lutheran  kings, 
and  his  chancellor,  under  the  secular  leadership  of  the  same  Reformed  ruling 
elder  who  had  already  established  New  Amsterdam,  and  with  instructions  to 
establish  a  Lutheran  church,  a  Lutheran  mission  among  the  Indians,  and  with 
a  long  line  of  Lutheran  pastors. 
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half  century  prior  to  the  landing  of  the  great  and  far- 
sighted  Quaker  whose  family  name  was  rightly  given  to 
this  Commonwealth,  the  Lutheran  Church  was  planted  on 
the  western  shore  of  its  beautiful  boundary  river,  and  the 
Christian  religion  was  taught  to  the  red  men  of  the  Dela- 
ware region  by  Lutheran  missionaries.  The  first  sacred 
building  erected  within  the  confines  of  the  territory  of 
Pennsylvania  was  a  Lutheran  church.  The  first  songs  of 
praise  that  went  up  to  God  from  the  shores  of  this  State 
were  those  of  the  Lutheran  Liturgy.  The  first  book  in 
North  America  to  be  translated  into  the  language  of  the 
American  Indian  was  Luther's  Catechism.  To  this  story 
in  detail  we  now  turn. 


CHAPTER  II. 


Pennsylvania  as  a  Lutheran  Settlement  Prior  to 
the  Days  of  Penn. 


/f^N  March  29,  1638, 
\by  Peter  Minuit,  the 
leader  of  the  Swedes  on  the 
Delaware,  concluded  the 
purchase  from  the  five  chiefs 
of  the  Minquas,  a  tribe  of 
the  Iroquois  stock,  of  the 
lands  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Delaware  from  Bombay 
Hook  up  to  the  Schuylkill, 
without  defined  boundary  to 
the  west.  This  land  was 
named  New  Sweden  and  its 
limits  north  and  south  were 


arms  of  sweden.  marked  by  boundary  posts 

with  the  Swedish  coat-of- 
arms.  The  news  of  the  foundation  of  this  Swedish  Lu- 
theran colony  traveled  swiftly  northward,  through  Fort 
Nassau,  to  New  Amsterdam,  and  by  May  6th  the  Dutch 
governor  at  New  Amsterdam  protested  against  the  settle- 
ment. The  English  authorities  in  Virginia  also  protested. 
The  next  year,  1639,  the  first  Lutheran  minister  in  the 

(36) 
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territory  of  Pennsylvania  and  of  the  United  States,  Reorus 
Torkillus,36  arrived.  He  began  public  services  in  Fort 
Christina,  and  the  first  Lutheran  church,  a  blockhouse, 
was  built  soon  afterwards.  In  1640,  Pieter  Hollander, 
the  governor,  bought  additional  lands  from  the  Indians  so 
as  to  extend  the  purchase  toward  the  north  as  far  as  Tren- 
ton Falls.  In  1641  another  Lutheran  minister  arrived.  In 
1643  John  Printz  came  over  as  governor  of  this  New 
Sweden  with  instructions  to  see  that  divine  service  be 
zealously  conducted  according  to  the  Unaltered  Augsburg 
Confession  (the  Lutheran  Confession),  that  members  of  the 
Reformed  religion  shall  be  allowed  religious  freedom, 
that  the  youth  be  properly  instructed  and  trained  in  the 
fear  of  the  Lord,  and  to  spread  Christianity  among  the 
Indians.  With  the  new  Governor  came  the  Rev.  John 
Campanius,  the  Lutheran  clergyman  who  built  a  Lutheran 
church  at  Tinicum,  9  miles  southwest  of  Philadelphia 
in  1646  and  held  services  on  Sundays  and  festival  days, 
preached  on  Wednesdays  and  Fridays,  and  conducted 
daily  matin  and  vesper  services.  Here  he  translated 
Luther's  Small  Catechism  into  the  language  of  the  Del- 
aware Indians  (Lutheri  Catechismus,  "  Ofwersatt  pa 
American-Virginiske  Spraket."  Stockholm,  Tryckt  vthi 
thet  af  Kongl.  May"  privelig.  Burchardi  Tryckeri,  af 
J.  J.  Genath/f.  Anno  MDCXCVI.,  p.  160.). 

Campanius  learned  the  language  of  these  red  men  and 
became  the  first  Protestant  Missionary  among  the  North 
American  Indians.    John  Eliot,  who  came  to  Boston  in 

163 1,  settled  as  a  teacher  in  the  city  of  Roxbury  in 

1632,  and  did  not  begin  his  work  among  the  Indians  until 
1646.    The  Indian  Catechism  of  Campanius  antedated 


36  Acrelius,  says :  "Their  clergyman  was  Reorus  Torkillus,  of  East  Goth- 
land." 
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American  -  Virginijfe 
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ttttft  totfji  t&et  af  £ongL  QStoaf.  privileg. 
b  u  rc  ha  r  p  i  ^pcfm/af ffff .©matft/  f. 

Anno    M  DC  XCVI. 

title;  page  OF  CAMPANIUS'  INDIAN  catechism. 
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Eliot's  Indian  Bible  in  actual  use,  but  not  in  appear- 
ance in  print.  Eliot's  New  Testament  was  printed  in 
1661,  and  Campanius'  Catechism  was  not  put  into  print 
until  1696,  written  copies  being  used  up  to  that  time. 
The  catechism  is  printed  in  Indian  and  Swedish,  the  lan- 
guages alternating.  The  Swedish  portion  is  printed  in  Ger- 
man and  the  Indian  portion  in  Roman  characters.  The  book 
contains  the  entire  Catechism,  the  Five  Parts,  Confession, 
the  Table  of  Duties,  and  Morning  and  Evening  prayers. 
With  the  appended  vocabulary  of  Indian  words  and  phrases 
it  makes  a  small  volume  of  160  pages.  The  vocabulary  is 
that  of  the  Delaware  language.  It  is  28  pages  in  length,  and 
is  entitled  Vocabulartum  Barbaro-virgineorum.  Copies  of 
this  Catechism  are  preserved  in  the  Philadelphia  Library, 
and  in  the  Library  of  the  Lutheran  Historical  Society  at 
Gettysburg.  The  regulations  given  by  Oxenstiern  and  the 
Swedish  Council  of  State  for  the  colony  on  the  banks  of 
the  Delaware  are  very  explicit  in  their  instructions  as  to 
the  manner  of  dealing  with  the  aborigines  in  this  region, 
who  before  they  met  the  Swedes  had  not  come  into  contact 
with  white  men. 

The  instructions  are  as  follows:  "The  wild  nations, 
bordering  upon  all  other  sides,  the  Governor  shall  under- 
stand how  to  treat  with  all  humanity  and  respect,  that  no 
violence  or  wrong  be  done  to  them  by  Her  Royal  Majesty 
or  her  subjects  aforesaid ;  but  he  shall  rather,  at  every  op- 
portunity, exert  himself  that  the  same  wild  people  may 
gradually  be  instructed  in  the  truths  and  worship  of  the 
Christian  religion,  and  in  other  ways  brought  to  civilization 
and  good  government,  and,  in  this  manner  properly 
guided.  Especially  shall  he  seek  to  gain  their  confidence, 
and  impress  upon  their  minds  that  neither  he,  the  Gover- 
nor, nor  his  people  and  subordinates,  have  come  into  those 
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parts  to  do  them  any  wrong  or  injury,  but  much  more  for 
the  purpose  of  furnishing  them  with  such  things  as  they 
may  need  for  the  ordinary  wants  of  life."37 

The  grandson  of  Campanius  in  a  description  of  the  lat- 
ter's  work  among  the  Indians  (Description  of  the  Province  of 
New  Sweden,  by  Thomas  Campanius  Holm38),  published  in 
1702,  states  that  the  Indians  at  first  were  very  suspicious  of 
this  Lutheran  missionary,  and  that  his  life  and  the  lives  of 
the  other  missionaries  were  in  considerable  danger  from 
the  Indians,  who  daily  came  to  him  and  asked  him  many 
questions.  But  he  finally  gained  their  affection,  and  in 
their  visits  they  induced  him  to  learn  their  language  so  as 
to  be  able  to  instruct  them  in  the  Christian  doctrine,  and 
"he  was  so  successful,  that  those  people  who  were  wan- 
dering in  darkness  were  able  to  see  the  light."  The  credit, 
therefore,  of  humane  and  Christian  dealing  with  these 
tribes  does  not  belong  alone  and  primarily  to  William 
Penn,  and  when  Penn  came  as  a  man  of  peace  forty  years 
later  he  entered  an  environment  prepared  for  him  by 
Lutheran  missionaries  before  his  day. 

In  1655  the  whole  Swedish  Lutheran  colony  was  con- 
quered by  the  Dutch  of  New  Amsterdam,  and  in  1664  the 
Dutch  rule  itself  in  the  latter  place  gave  way  to  the  rule 
of  England.  Thus  the  power  of  Sweden  over  this  territory 
ceased  after  seventeen  years,  but  the  Swedish  Lutheran 
Church  under  great  difficulties  nevertheless  continued. 
The  year  1671  marks  the  advent  of  the  first  German  Lu- 
theran minister  in  the  Delaware  colony.  He  came  from 
New  Amsterdam  and  in  1677  was  made  pastor  of  the 
Swedish  Lutheran  log  church  built  in  that  year  at  Wicaco 

37  Acrelius,  pp.  35-39. 

"Translated  from  the  Swedish  by  Peter  S.  DuPonceau,  IX.D.,  Philadelphia 
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with  the  consent  of  the  Governor  out  of  an  old  fort  or 
blockhouse,  which  had  been  erected  in  1669. 39  The 
German  minister,  Jacobus  Fabritius,  preached  his  first  ser- 
mon in  this  original  '■'■Gloria  Dei"  church  on  Trinity  Sun- 
day, 1677.  He  preached  here  and  at  Tinicum  on  alternate 
Sundays.  He  is  known  to  have  used  the  Hollandish  lan- 
guage, but  is  not  known  ever  to  have  preached  in  the  Ger- 
man or  the  English  language  to  the  immigrants  soon  to  be 
incoming.  In  1682  Fabritius  became  blind,  but  continued 
in  his  service  of  the  congregations  until  his  death  about 
1693.  He  resided,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  in  Kensing- 
ton and  was  rowed  on  the  Delaware  in  a  canoe  to  his  preach- 
ing places  and  led  to  the  pulpit  by  an  attendant.40 

In  1681  the  new  and  predominant  element  entered  into 
the  history  of  the  settlements  on  the  Delaware.  Charles 
II.  granted  William  Penn  26  millions  of  acres  of  land  on 
the  western  bank  of  the  Delaware  with  full  proprietorship 
and  dominion,  saving  only  the  King's  sovereignty.  In 
addition  to  this  Pennsylvania  grant  of  the  lands  of  the 
Dutch  and  Swedes,  Penn  the  next  year  gained  the  Dela- 
ware grant  of  the  lands  below  Pennsylvania  in  possession 
of  the  Swedes.  "Penn  claimed — what  was  finally  adjudged 
to  be  his — the  lands  on  the  Delaware  which  had  been  set- 
tled by  the  Dutch  and  the  Swedes.  He  wanted  the  waters 
and  shores  of  the  river  and  bay  of  Delaware  to  the  ocean, 
and  this  concession  he  obtained  in  1682,  from  the  Duke  of 
York  by  deeds  of  enfeoffment.  The  three  counties  of 
Delaware,  or  '  the  territories,'  as  Delaware,  in  distinction 

*'  Hallische  Nachrichten,  L,  p.  36. 

40  For  Fabritius,  see  History  of  New  Sweden  (translation),  p.  177,  Grabner, 
Geschichte  der  Lutherischen  kirche  in  America,  pp.  30,  35-36,  60-64,  69,  77; 
Jacobs'  Lutheran  Church  in  tlie  United  States,  pp.  57-59,  86;  Nicum  in 
Lutheran  Church  Review,  Vol.  12.  p.  184;  J.  F.  Sachse  in  Lutheran  Church 
Review,  Vol.  17,  pp.  68-70,  Vol.  18,  1 18-120,  in  German  Pietists,  pp.  30,  252. 
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from  the  Pennsylvania  grant,  was  called,  were  thus  an- 
nexed to  his  dominion,  but  held  by  a  different  tenure."41 

William  Penn's  cousin,  Captain  Markham,  and  two 
commissioners  arrived  toward  the  close  of  the  year  1681 
with  instructions  to  lay  out  a  great  city,  and  were  followed 
by  Thomas  Holme,  the  surveyor-general.  The  newcomers 
found  the  site  of  the  present  Philadelphia  settled  by  the 
Lutheran  Swedes.43 

During  the  year  1682,  no  less  than  twenty-three  vessels 
arrived  in  the  Delaware  from  Europe,  bringing  more  than 
2,000  immigrants.  They  were  principally  Friends  or 
Quakers,  from  England,  but  with  them,  and  following 
later  on,  came  settlers  from  Wales,  Ireland,  and  continental 
Europe.43  Late  in  1682  Philadelphia  was  laid  out.  Acre- 
lius,  the  learned  Swedish  Lutheran  provost,  pastor  and  au- 
thor, after  having  spent  several  years  in  the  Colonies,  in  his 
History  of  New  Sweden,  published  at  Stockholm,  in  1758, 
in  referring  to  the  laying  out  of  Philadelphia,  says  :  "  On 
the  river  at  Wicacoa,  a  high,  dry,  and  pleasant  place,  the 
city  of  Philadelphia  was  laid  out.  The  land  for  it,  con- 
sisting of  three  hundred  and  sixty  acres,  was  given  by 
three  brothers  of  the  Swaenson  family,  upon  condition 
that  two  hundred  acres  should  be  given  to  each  of  them  in 
another  place  in  the  city,  in  what  are  now  called  the 
1  Northern  Liberties '  of  the  city,  with  a  yearly  rent  of  one 
half  bushel  of  wheat  for  each  one  hundred  acres.  Those 
who  bought  land  in  the  country  had  building  lots  given  to 
them  in  the  city,  its  first  charter  was  given  in  1682,  and  its 
so-called  '  Liberties '  extended  three  English  miles  beyond 
the  city,  between  two  navigable  streams,  the  Delaware 

41  Fisher's  The  Colonial  Era,  Scribners,  1892,  p.  201. 

42  For  an  interesting  description  of  the  homes  and  the  dress  of  the  Swedes, 
v.  Chester  and  its  Vicinity,  John  Hill  Martin,  Philadelphia,  1877,  p.  37. 

43  Abstracts  from  the  Minutes  of  the  Provincial  Council  of  Pennsylvania. 
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and  the  Schuylkill.  Within  the  first  year  the  city  con- 
tained eighty  houses,  and  after  twenty  years  was  amazed 
at  its  own  strength  and  greatness.  Its  beautiful  situation, 
deep  harbors,  regular  streets,  expensive  buildings,  im- 
portant commerce,  and  rapid  improvement,  are  a  wonder 
to  the  world,  and  may  become  hereafter  even  greater." 

Many  of  the  original  patentees  for  town  lots  under  Penn 
were  descendants  of  the  earlier  Swedish  settlers.  When 
Penn  himself  landed  at  Upland  (Chester)  on  Oct.  27,  1682, 
the  Swedes  assured  him  in  a  formal  address  that  they 
"  would  love,  serve  and  obey  him  with  all  they  had." 
Penn  looked  upon  the  Swedish  people  as  the  original  set- 
tlers of  the  Province,  pioneers  in  the  path  of  adventure 
and  privation."  "  Although  strenuously  opposed  to  him 
coming,  since  they  were  the  real  owners  of  the  soil,  the 
Swedes  received  the  new  comers  '  with  great  friendliness, 
carried  up  their  goods  and  furniture  from  the  ships,  and 
entertained  them  in  their  homes  without  charge,'  showing 
a  Christian  hospitality  which  continued  to  be  gratefully 
recalled  by  the  Quakers  for  a  century  later.  Penn  was 
delighted  with  them  and  appreciated  especially  their  kind 
offices  for  him  and  the  Indians.  They  acted  as  his  inter- 
preters. He  relates  that  he  found  them  quite  as  cordial 
toward 'him  as  were  the  few  Englishmen  who  lived  among 
them,  and  he  commends  their  respect  for  authority  as  well 
as  their  kind  behavior  to  the  English,  '  as  they  are  a  proper 
people  and  strong  of  body,'  he  adds,  '  so  have  they  fine 
children  and  almost  everv  house  full.  And  I  must  do  them 
that  right.  I  see  few  young  men  not  sober  and  indus- 
trious.' " 45  The  Swedes  had  some  place  both  in  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  and  in  the  Council  of  the  new  Province. 


44  John  Hill  Martin's,  Chester,  Delaware  County,  in  Pennsylvania. 

45  Acrelius. 
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The  Lutheran  Church  which  had  begun  so  well  under 
Pastor  Torkillus  in  1639,  and  under  by  Pastor  Campa- 
nius  and  had  languished  under  Pastors  Lars  Lock  and 


Fabritius,  from  1693  to  1694  was  supplied  by  Charles 
Christopher  Springer,  a  sound  Lutheran  schoolmaster,  and 
a  lay  reader,  Andrew  Bengston.  But,  in  response  to  re- 
peated appeals  from  the  Swedish  Lutherans  on  the  Dela- 
ware,45 in  1697  Pastors  Andreas  Rudman,  Eric  Bjork,  and 

Jonas  Auren  arrived  from  Sweden,  and  the  Lutheran 
Church  in  Pennsylvania  entered  on  a  new  era.47 


46  The  Lutheran  Consistory  at  Amsterdam  was  appealed  to  to  either  send 
a  pastor  from  Holland,  or  to  awaken  an  interest  in  Sweden.  But  no  answer 
came  to  these  letters  sent  out  by  the  Lutherans  in  America. 

47  This  wonderful  accession  of  pastors  was  brought  about  in  a  very  extra- 
ordinary manner.  Andrew  Printz,  a  young  man  and  a  nephew  of  the  first 
Swedish  governor,  had  paid  a  visit  to  his  countrymen  on  the  Delaware  as  early 
as  1790.  When  he  returned  to  Sweden,  in  a  conversation  with  the  postmaster 
of  Gothenberg,  he  detailed  the  sad  condition  in  which  he  found  the  Lutheran 
churches  on  the  Delaware.  This  postmaster,  John  Thelin  by  name,  was  so 
much  stirred  by  the  tale  that  he  made  a  direct  appeal  to  the  King  of  Sweden 
to  send  aid  to  America.  He  found  the  King  not  unwilling,  and  he  therefore 
wrote  a  long  letter  of  inquiry  to  the  Swedes  in  America,  in  which  he  tells  them 
that  the  King  is  ready  to  furnish  them  not  only  with  ministers  but  with  relig- 
ious books.  The  letter  was  answered  by  the  schoolmaster,  Charles  Springer. 
Under  date  of  May  31,  1693,  he  says,  "  We  beg  that  there  maybe  sent  to  us  two 
Swedish  ministers,  who  are  well  learned  and  well  exercised  in  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, and  who  may  well  defend  both  themselves  and  us  against  all  the  false 
teachers  and  strange  sects  by  whom  we  are  surrounded,  or  who  may  oppose  us 
on  account  of  our  true,  pure,  uncorrupted  service  to  God  and  the  Lutheran 
religion,  which  we  shall  now  confess  before  God  and  all  the  world,  so  that,  if 
it  should  so  happen — which,  however,  may  God  avert — we  are  ready  to  seal  this 
with  our  own  blood.  We  beg  also  that  these  ministers  may  be  such  as  live  a 
sedate  and  sober  life,  so  that  we  and  our  children,  led  by  the  example  of  their 
godly  conversation,  may  also  lead  lives  godly  and  well  pleasing  to  God.    It  is 
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On  the  day  after  the  arrival  of  the  three  Swedish  clergy- 
men, Wednesday,  June  30,  1697,  they  "  went  to  Wicaco48 


also  our  humble  request  that  we  may  have  sent  to  us  twelve  Bibles,  three 
copies  of  Sermons,  forty-two  manuals,  one  hundred  Handbooks  and  Spiritual 
Meditations,  two  hundred  Catechisms,  etc.  God  grant  that  we  may  obtain 
faithful  pastors  and  watchmen  for  our  souls,  who  may  also  feed  us  with  that 
spiritual  food,  which  is  the  preaching  of  God's  Word  and  the  administration 
of  the  Holy  Sacraments  in  their  proper  form." 

A  postscript  requests  as  a  special  favor  that  sermons  on  the  Gospels  and 
Epistles  be  sent  to  Captain  Lars  Cock,  "for  which  he  will  pay."  A  roll  of 
settlers  to  the  number  of  1 88  Swedish  families,  and  including  942  persons  in 
the  settlement,  accompanies  the  letter.  The  King  consulted  a  man  who  from 
this  time  on  until  his  death  became  almost  a  father  to  the  Swedish  settle- 
ments on  the  Delaware.  He  was  Dr.  Jasper  Svedberg  (father  of  Emanuel 
Swedenborg)  who  was  professor  of  theology  at  Upsala  in  1692,  and  also 
Provost  of  the  Cathedral  at  Upsala  in  1695.  Dr.  Svedberg  recalled  that  there 
were  certain  funds  held  in  trust  by  the  Swedish  crown  for  the  conversion  of 
the  heathen,  but  which  the  nobility  was  using  and  he  advised  the  King  that 
these  funds  should  be  devoted  to  the  heathen  through  the  Swedes  in  America, 
and  "  to  see  to  it  that  the  children  of  Sweden  do  not  become  heathen  as  they 
dwell  among  us." 

Dr.  Svedberg  selected  two  of  his  own  students,  Andreas  Rudman,  who  was 
just  completing  his  course  for  the  degree  of  Ph.D.,  and  Eric  Bjorck,  a  tutor  of 
Svedberg's  nephews.  The  King  added  a  third,  Jonas  Auren,  of  Wenneland, 
in  Sweden,  who  was  to  make  surveys  of  the  Swedish  region,  with  a  description 
of  their  character  and  the  condition  of  the  inhabitants  and  return  to  the  King 
soon  with  them.  But  that  he  might  perform  such  ministerial  acts  in  America 
as  might  be  useful,  he  was  ordained  with  the  other  two.  After  considering 
the  call,  Rudman  agreed  to  go  to  America  on  condition  that  the  King  promise 
"  that  provided  God  spared  his  life  he  should  be  recalled  in  a  few  years  and 
advanced  to  some  charge  of  honor  and  profit  in  his  native  land."  "So  far  from 
being  mercenary  in  spirit,  as  might  be  inferred  from  the  laying  down  of  such 
a  condition,  Rudman  was  one  of  the  most  self-sacrificing  and  liberal  mission- 
aries that  ever  set  foot  on  American  soil.  He  served  for  years  without  salary. 
He  gave  up  his  good  charges  to  others.  When  funds  were  at  hand,  he  paid 
church  debts  with  them.  He  personally  paid  the  travelling  expenses  of  Rev. 
Andrew  Sandel  who  was  to  come  over  as  his  successor.  And  when  the  op- 
portunity to  return  to  Sweden  arrived  and  the  King's  promise  was  about  to  be 
fulfilled,  he  failed  to  embrace  the  opportunity  out  of  consideration  for  his 
wife's  wishes. 

(J.  F.  Sachse,  commenting  on  this  fact  in  The  German  Pietists,  p.  474.  re- 
marks :  "  Pastor  Rudman,  devout  and  sincere  as  he  was,  by  making  this  ap- 
parently reasonable  request,  unwittingly  established  a  precedent  which  was 
taken  advantage  of,  and  followed  by  every  succeeding  Swedish  missionary  who 
came  to  America.    The  effect  of  this  was  eventually  to  make  the  American 

*»  From  diary  of  Rev.  T.  E.  Bjorck.    See  Records  of  Trinity  Church. 
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then  some  distance  from  the  embryo  city,  and  held  their 
first  service  among  the  Swedes  on  the  Delaware,  and,  as 
Rudman  states,  <  according  to  the  true  doctrines  contained 
in  the  Augsburg  Confession  of  Faith,  free  from  all  human 
superstition  and  tradition.' 49  Upon  this  occasion  the  three 
clergymen  officiated,  clad  in  robe  and  surplice.  This  ser- 
vice, in  the  Swedish  tongue,  *  *  *  was  the  first  in  America 
in  which  the  Lutheran  ritual  was  rendered  in  its  fullness 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  Mother  Country.  The 
following  day  the  three  ministers  went  to  Germantown  and 

mission  a  mere  stepping-block  for  clergymen  who  were  ambitious  for  subse- 
quent home  preferment,  and  it  was  just  this  unfortunate  circumstance  which 
in  the  course  of  time  alienated  the  Swedish  Lutheran  Church  in  America  from 
the  faith,  and  landed  both  church  and  congregations  within  the  Protestant- 
Episcopal  fold." 

The  King  presented  Rudman  with  500  and  the  other  two  with  400  guilders  to 
settle  debts  and  prepare  for  the  voyage,  and  prior  to  the  voyage  he  gave  the  mis- 
sionaries several  personal  audiences  and  appropriated  3,000  guilders  toward 
their  expenses  and  passage.  He  had  the  Indian  translation  of  the  catechism 
made  by  Campanius  brought  forth  from  where  it  had  lain  for  nearly  half  a  cen- 
tury in  neglect,  and  500  copies  were  printed  and  stamped  with  the  King's  name 
in  gilt  letters,  and  forwarded  for  use  among  the  Indians.  He  also  sent  with  them 
for  the  use  of  the  congregations  in  America,  30  folio  Bibles,  6  sets  of  Postillen, 
150  manuals,  100  Swedish  hymn-books,  Agenden,  100  catechisms,  300  smaller 
catechisms,  400  A  B  C  books  bound  in  strong  wooden  covers,  and  100  religious 
works. 

The  three  clergymen  left  London  on  Feb.  4,  1697,  and  arrived  in  Chesapeake 
Bay  after  a  ten  weeks'  journey.  They  stopped  in  Maryland  as  the  guests  of 
Governor  Francis  Nicholson.  They  reached  New  Castle  by  way  of  Elk  River 
and  came  to  the  scene  of  their  labors  at  Philadelphia  on  June  29,  1697.  "Their 
first  official  act  after  landing  was  to  wait  on  Lieutenant-Governor  William 
Markham,  as  did  Kelpius  and  his  party  three  years  previous.  When  he  saw 
their  credentials,  fortified  as  they  were  by  a  passport,  dated  at  Kensington 
November  22,  1696,  with  the  British  King's  (William  III.)  own  hand  and  seal,' 
giving  liberty  of  passage  from  England  over  to  the  Delaware,  Governor  Mark- 
ham  received  them  with  great  kindness  and  welcomed  them  cordially  to  Penn's 
domain,  promisingthem  all  possible  favor  and  assistance."  (Sachse's  German 
Pietists,  p.  94. )  The  original  letter  of  the  Swedish  archbishop  which  contains 
both  the  official  authorization  and  delineation  of  Rudman  and  Bjorck  is  still 
preserved  in  the  archives  of  Gloria  Dei.  By  this  official  letter  the  three  clergy- 
men were  bound  to  the  Holy  Scriptures,  the  Augsburg  Confession  and  other 
symbolical  books  of  the  Lutheran  Church.  They  are  to  administer  the  sacra- 
ments aright,  diligently  preach  and  teach  the  catechism. 

49  Rudman 's  Memoirs  of  Wicaco. 
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visited  the  fraternity  on  the  Wissahickon,  where  they  were 
received  with  great  consideration  by  Kelpius  and  his  asso- 
ciates. The  friendship  begun  at  this  time  was  continued 
*  *  *  until  the  death  of  Kelpius."50 

Rudman  and  Auren 51  remained  in  Philadelphia,  while 

50  The  German  Pietists,  pp.  94~95- 

61  Not  long  after  the  arrival  of  the  three  clergy  the  news  of  the  death  of 
Charles  XI.  was  received,  and  Auren  concluded  to  stay  in  America.  He,  no 
less  than  the  other  two  Swedish  pastors,  became  very  intimate  with  the  mystics 
on  the  Wissahickon,  and  Auren  came  into  intercourse  with  the  Sabbatarians  at 
Philadelphia  and  at  Providence  and  was  converted  to  their  seventh-day  views. 

In  accordance  with  the  intent  of  the  trust  funds  which  had  brought  the  pastors 
across  the  sea,  and  with  the  original  purpose  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  in  founding 
the  Swedish  settlement,  and  with  the  object  of  Campanius  in  translating  the 
catechism,  500  copies  of  which  were  now  in  America  awaiting  use,  it  fell  to 
Auren'slot  to  go  into  the  interior  and  preach  the  gospel  to  the  Indians.  Auren 
gives  an  account  of  this.work  in  Bjorck's  Dissertalio  Gradualis,  de  Plantatione 
Eccl.  Sved.  under  date  Jan.  13,1699-1700.  He  penetrated  as  far  as  the  Conestoga 
region  in  Lancaster  County  a  quarter  of  a  century  before  the  white  men  settled 
there  and  nearly  forty  years  before  the  Moravian  missionaries  made  their  ap- 
pearance on  the  territory  of  the  Red  Men.  By  a  strange  coincidence  he  is  said  to 
have  preached  and  impressed  his  Seventh-Day  teachings  on  the  Indians  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Ephrata.  This  was  years  before  the  Ephrata  Seventh  Day 
community  was  founded.  In  1700  Auren  published  his  reasons  for  becoming  a 
Sabbatarian  in  Leed's  Almanac,  under  the  title,  Noah's  Dove. 

This  publication  by  Auren  stirred  up  much  trouble  in  the  Lutheran  Con- 
gregations on  the  Delaware,  and  Bjorck  answered  it  by  issuing  another  pam- 
phlet, also  in  English,  entitled  "A  Little  Olive  Branch,  put  in  the  mouth  of 
the  (so-called)  Noah's  Dove.  Printed  and  sold  by  William  Bradford  at  the 
Sign  of  the  Bible  in  New  York,  1704."  (It  was  a  small  quarto,  and  the  only 
copy  known  to  exist  was  on  exhibition  at  the  "  Bradford  "  exhibit  by  the 
Grolier  Club  in  New  York  in  1893. )  The  year  after  Auren's  arrival,  and  two 
years  before  the  publication  of  his  erratic  views,  on  May  28,  1698,  Auren  laid 
the  cornerstone  of  the  old  Swedes  church  of  Wilmington  (Holy  Trinity  of 
Christiana)  on  the  Seventh  Day,  Saturday,  May  28,  1698.  Auren  was  also  present 
as  assistant  at  the  consecration  of  Gloria  Dei  Church,  July  2,  1700,  but  he  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  present  at  the  ordination  of  Justus  Falckner  in  Gloria 
Dei,  Nov.  24,  1703  He  was  called  as  pastor  to  the  Raccoon  Church  in  New 
Jersey  and  as  he  there  preached  his  Sabbatarian  doctrine,  Bjorck  cited  him  to 
appear  before  the  governor  of  New  York.  The  governor  permitted  him  to  re- 
turn to  Raccoon  Creek  as  pastor,  with  the  understanding  that  he  was  to  preach 
the  orthodox  Lutheran  doctrine  to  his  congregation  on  Sunday,  while  he  and 
his  family  were  at  liberty  to  keep  the  Seventh  Day.  In  November,  1710,  when 
Auren  was  living  near  the  Susquehanna  River,  he  was  married  by  Rev.  Bjorck 
to  Lydia,  daughter  of  Hans  Giostason.  He  died  at  the  Racoon  church,  Feb- 
ruary 16,  1713.    He  was  buried  there  by  Lidenius  and  Sandel. 
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Bjorck  took  charge  of  the  church  at  Wilmington.  The 
work  of  the  Lutherans  expanded  immediately.  Under  the 
influence  of  Bjorck's  activity  at  Wilmington  the  corner 
stone  of  the  Old  Swedes  church,  which  is  still  standing, 


OLD  SWEDISH  LUTHERAN  CHURCH  (TRINITY),  AT  WILMINGTON,  DEL- 

was  laid  on  May  28,  1698,  and  the  church  was  consecrated 
on  July  4,  1699,  just  seventy-seven  years  before  the  sign- 
ing of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.52 

In  Philadelphia  at  Wicaco  it  was  not  so  easy  to  make 
progress.  The  old  block  church  had  long  ago  been  unfit 
for  use.    But  the  difference  of  opinion  as  to  a  site  for  the 

62  Bjorck,  Rudman  and  Auren  were  present.  Rudman.  performed  the  act  of 
consecration.  The  church  cost  ^800,  of  which  the  pastor  himself  contributed 
/i35-  The  governor  of  Pennsylvania  was  invited  to  be  present  at  the  conse- 
cration. There  was  a  great  feast ;  meat,  drink,  wheat,  malt,  bread,  flour,  hops, 
wine,  butter,  sugar,  raisins,  eggs,  veal,  mutton,  venison,  chicken,  turkey  and 
turnips  were  contributed  The  church  is  of  granite  gray  stone.  The  walls  are 
six  feet  thick  at  the  base.  There  are  five  large  arch  old  Norman  windows  and 
three  heavy  Norman  doors.  There  are  inscriptions  on  all  four  sides  in  iron 
letters.  Within,  there  are  a  brick  floor,  cedar  roof,  fir  pews,  and  quaint  pulpit 
with  high  sounding:  board.    1698  is  the  date  in  iron  letters  on  the  west  gable. 
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new  church  became  so  intense  that  Pastor  Rudman  threat- 
ened to  lay  down  his  office  unless  agreement  was  reached. 
Finally,  after  an  eloquent  sermon  by  Pastor  Bjorck,  the 
difficulty  was  left  to  the  decision  of  the  clergymen,  who 


GLORIA  DEI  CHURCH,  PHILADELPHIA. 


determined  to  build  near  the  site  of  the  old  church.  It  was 
July  2,  1700,  before  the  new  Gloria  Dei  church  was  con- 
secrated,53 Bjorck  preaching  the  sermon  from  II.  Samuel 
7  :  29. 54 

53  The  building  was  60  by  30  feet  and  20  feet  to  the  square.  The  dedication 
extended  over  three  days,  being  opened  on  Saturday  by  the  Kirchweih  feast. 
Pastor  Bjorck  christened  the  church  Gloria  Dei.  Not  only  Swedes  and  Ger- 
mans but  also  a  large  number  of  English  were  present,  and  Pastor  Bjorck  was 
forced  to  repeat  his  Swedish  sermon  in  English  at  the  close  of  the  service.  The 
Mystics  from  the  Wissahickon  furnished  the  instrumental  music  and  chanted 
the  dedicatory  psalms  and  responses.  Rudman,  Bjorck,  and  Auren  were 
robed  in  surplice  and  chasuble.  The  church  was  the  earliest  of  Philadelphia's 
fine  colonial  buildings  of  importance  still  standing,  all  of  them  built  of  red 
brick  with  black  glazed  headers.  It  is  the  oldest  building  of  character  now 
standing  in  the  city,  and  is  of  the  same  dimensions  as  the  Old  Swedes  Church 
at  Wilmington.    At  its  completion  few  structures  were  equal  to  it  in  the  town. 

54  It  was  a  few  weeks  after  the  consecration  of  this  new  building  that  Daniel 
and  Justus  Falckner  returned  from  Germany. 
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This  new  Swedes  church  in  Philadelphia  was  erected  at 
substantially  the  same  time  when  the  new  Christ  Episcopal 
church  was  finished  and  when  the  German  Lutherans, 
under  Falckner,  began  to  have  intimate  relations  with  the 
Swedish  Lutherans.  But  Pastor  Rudman  was  not  able  to 
lead  the  Philadelphia  Swedish  congregation  into  a  large 
and  prosperous  sphere  of  ecclesiastical  development.  His 
health  became  infirm.  It  was  scarcely  a  year  after  the 
new  church  was  built  before  he  was  obliged  to  appeal  to 
the  authorities  in  Sweden  for  a  successor.  This  succes- 
sor, Andrew  Sandel,  reached  America  March  10,  1702. 55 


Pastor  Sandel  at  once  began  to  place  congregational  af- 
fairs into  better  disciplinary  order.  The  right  of  the  mem- 
bers to  their  church  pews,  the  duties  of  the  church  officers, 
and  the  time  and  order  of  the  services  were  determined 
more  definitely.  Preaching  and  teaching  services  were 
arranged  at  various  spots  in  private  houses,  because  the 
members  were  in  widely  scattered  districts.  Fines  were 
introduced  as  a  penalty  in  exercising  discipline,  but  were 

55  Meantime  an  imposter,  by  the  name  of  Tollstadius,  had  represented  to 
the  infirm  Pastor  Rudman  that  he  had  been  sent  over  to  take  charge  of  the 
Wicaco  Church,  and  was  already  in  possession  before  Sandel  arrived.  Toll- 
stadius by  his  wicked  course  of  life  occasioned  the  Lutheran  pastors  much 
trouble,  and  was  finally  drowned  in  the  Delaware  River  by  the  capsizing  of  his 
boat. 

A  letter  of  July  18,  1701,  written  by  the  archbishop  of  Upsala  and  according 
to  Grabner  still  preserved  in  the  archives  of  Gloria  Dei  Church,  addressed 
to  the  congregation,  makes  it  Sandel's  duty  to  teach  God's  word  purely  accord- 
ing to  the  prophetic  and  apostolic  Scriptures  and  as  it  is  briefly  comprehended 
in  the  recognized  chief  symbols  of  the  Lutheran  Church  and  its  other  sym- 
bolical books  ;  also  to  administer  the  Sacraments  according  to  God's  own  order, 
to  be  faithful  in  catechetical  instruction  and  to  exercise  proper  church  dis- 
cipline. 
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subsequently  discontinued.56  In  1704  the  weight  of  the 
roof  of  the  church  building  began  to  press  the  sides  out- 
ward, and  the  two  side  wings  which  are  still  standing  were 
added. 

Meantime  Pastor  Rudman  did  not  return  to  Sweden,57 
but  removed  to  New  York,  from  whence  he  had  had  re- 
peated calls  from  the  distressed  congregations  in  that  State.58 

Rudman  remained  in  charge  of  the  Dutch  Lutheran  in- 
terests in  New  York  city  and  Albany  until  he  secured 
Justus  Falckner  as  his  successor.  He  returned  to  Phila- 
delphia in  the  fall  of  1703. 59 

56  Their  record  is  of  value  as  giving  an  insight  into  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  the  time.  The  fine  for  coming  to  church  in  an  intoxicated  condition 
was  40s.  and  public  repentance.  The  fine  for  scoffing  at  God's  Word  or  the 
Sacraments  was  £$  sterling,  punishment  and  public  repentance.  The  fine  for 
singing  at  the  wrong  time  was  6s.  If  any  would  not  pay  these  fines  they 
were  to  be  shut  out  from  congregation  and  cemetery. 

57  Both  because  of  his  infirmities  and  also  because  of  the  deep  attachment 
of  his  wife  to  her  native  Pennsylvania. 

58  On  July  5,  1702,  Rudman  installed  Sandel  as  pastor  of  Gloria  Dei  at 
Wicaco,  and  on  the  19th  of  the  same  month  he  preached  his  farewell  sermon. 
It  was  on  this  occasion  that  he  warned  his  congregation  against  Auren's  new 
teaching  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Sabbath.  Early  the  next  day,  on  July  20th,  he 
started  for  New  York,  accompanied  by  the  schoolmaster  at  Christ  Church,  who 
intended  to  sail  for  Europe,  and  a  number  of  Swedes.  On  June  15th  Rudman 
had  been  given  a  farewell  service  and  reception  by  the  Mystic  Brotherhood  at 
Germantown,  of  which  there  is  a  Swedish  account.  The  following  poem  was 
presented  to  him  on  that  occasion. 

"Rudman  der  Armen  Sweden  Hirte 
Kahm  hier  ins  land  zu  reenter  zeit, 
Das  Irthum  auch  noch  dass  Verwirrte, 
Was  allbereit  unwissenheit 
Von  Luther's  wahrer  lehr  bey  nahe  entfernet, 
Das  hat  Rudmannus  nun  auch  wieder  neu  gelernet, 
Ein  jedes  werk  preist  seinen  meister, 

Und  wie  der  Haus  herr,  so  seiu  lohn  ; 
Rudmannus  hast  die  flatter-geister 
Und  predikt  Christum  Gottes  Sohn  ; 
Sein  leben,  lehr  und  ambt,  kan  selbst  vielmehr  erweisen, 
Als  meine  feder  ihn  den  leser  kann  an  preisen." 

5 9  In  New  York  he  at  once  began  to  gather  up  the  German,  Dutch  and 
Swedish  Lutherans  in  his  immense  parish,  which  included  the  valley  of  the 
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Having  installed  Sandel  as  his  successor  at  Phila- 
delphia, and  sent  Falckner  as  his  successor  to  New  York, 


TRINITY  CHURCH,  OXFORD,  ORIGINALLY  SERVED  BY  PASTORS  RTJDMAN 

AND  SANDEL. 


Rudman,  who  continued  to  live  in  Philadelphia,  and  acted 
as  Provost  of  the  Lutheran  Churches,  now  was  without 
a  definite  pastoral  charge.  But  under  the  direction  of 
George  Keith  he  ministered 'to  the  outlying  Anglican  con- 
gregations, as  well  as  supplied  the  rector's  place  at  Christ 

Hudson,  Long  Island,  East  Jersey  as  far  west  as  Phillipsburg  and  Easton.  His 
family  followed  him  to  New  York,  but  in  the  summer  of  1703  they  were  all 
prostrated  by  the  plague  of  yellow  fever  which  was  then  raging.  He  never 
recovered  entirely  from  this  attack  and  realized  that  he  could  not  attend  to  the 
work  in  New  York  during  the  rigors  of  another  winter.  And  thus  he  came  to 
think  of  asking  Justus  Falckner  to  take  charge  of  the  New  York  congregation. 
He  therefore  returned  to  Philadelphia,  and  ordained  the  latter  on  November 
24,  I7°3- 
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Episcopal  Church  when  the  rector  himself  was  absent.60 
He  took  charge  of  the  Oxford  and  Radnor  congregations, 
walking  to  and  from  the  city,  stopping  at  all  homes  by  the 
way  and  performing  missionary  services  in  the  most 
zealous  manner,  in  spite  of  the  feebleness  of  his  physical 
condition.61  After  serving  these  Anglican  congregations 
for  three  years  he  was  notified  that  he  had  been  granted  a 
gratuity  by  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel 
in  Foreign  Parts  in  London.62   Thus  Rudman,  the  Swedish 

60  "October  5,  1704,  Mr.  Andrew  Rudmann,  late  Swedish  minister,  by  the 
direction  of  Mr.  George  Keith  serves  there  (Oxford)  now  in  hopes  of  encour- 
agement from  the  Honorable  Society.*  *  *  At  Germantown  in  the  same  county 
the  people  are  numerous,  they  want  both  Church  and  Minister."— Evan  Evans. 
—MS.  records  of  the  Church.  General  Archives  of  S.  P.  G,  London.  Quoted 
in  German  Pietists,  p.  476. 

61  "When  Dominie  Rudmann,  who  was  physically  frail,  first  took  charge  of 
the  Oxford  and  Radnor  congregations,  he  walked  to  and  from  the  city,  stop- 
ping at  the  houses  by  the  wayside,  no  matter  of  what  nationality  the  inmates 
—whether  English,  Welsh,  Swedish  or  German— catechising  in  some,  reason- 
ing in  others,  and  often  administering  consolation  in  the  hour  of  sorrow  ;  while 
some  cases,  where  the  occupants  were  too  strongly  imbued  with  Quakerism  to 
heed  his  discourse,  he  would  meet  with  a  rebuff  strong  enough  to  cause  him  to 
obey  the  Scriptural  inj  unction  '  to  shake  the  dust  from  off  his  feet  and  pass  on. "' 

"  On  these  lonely  pilgrimages  he  would  frequently,  when  his  strength  was 
exhausted,  sink  down,  faint  and  weary,  on  a  rock  or  stump  of  a  tree,  pray  for 
both  bodily  and  spiritual  strength,  and  after  thus  refreshing  himself  again 
start  upon  his  journey,  singing  a  few  verses  of  the  good  old  rhythmical  prayer 
of  the  Fatherland  : 

'  Liebster  Jesu,  guadensonne, 
Meines  herzens  zuversicht,' 

to  cheer  him  on  his  way  while  toiling  wearily  through  the  forest,  over  hill  and 
dale,  to  his  distant  charges. 

"He  was  frequently  overtaken  on  these  journeys  by  the  sudden  storms  so 
common  in  our  country,  with  no  protection  but  such  as  was  afforded  by  the 
trees  of  the  forest  which  happened  to  be  near  the  roadside. 

"When  he  realized  that  his  frail  constitution  would  no  longer  sustain  such 
exposure  and  fatigue,  he  tried  to  hire  a  horse  in  Philadelphia,  but  soon  found 
that  his  slender  means  would  not  bear  so  great  an  outlay.  Consequently  there 
was  no  other  remedy,  when  the  weather  permitted,  but  to  continue  his  minis- 
trations on  foot."    (German  Pietists,  p.  479.) 

62  This  amounted  to  a  total  of  £62  sterling,  from  which  he  paid  Mr.  Club 
15  pounds  Pennsylvania  currency  for  his  services  at  Radnor,  and  £5  7s.  to  re- 
move an  old  debt  for  ceiling  Oxford  church.  He  also  bought  a  horse,  so  that 
he  could  supply  his  distant  charges  with  more  certainty.  [German  Pietists, 
p.  480  ) 
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Lutheran  Provost,  like  Koster,  the  German  Lutheran 
preacher,  of  whom  we  shall  hear  later  on,  employed  his 
most  active  and  valuahle  energies  in  upbuilding  the  newly 
established  Episcopal  Church.    Like  Koster,  also,  Rud- 


OLD  ST.  DAVID'S  CHURCH,  RADNOR,  THE  CORNER  STONE  OF  WHICH 
WAS  LAID  BY  ANDREAS  SANDEL,  THE  SWEDISH  LUTHERAN 
PASTOR,  MAY  9,  1715. 


man  became  obnoxious  to  the  Quakers.  For  he  was  lead- 
ing many  of  the  Welsh  at  Radnor  and  Oxford  to  their  old 
mother  church.  In  1704  the  Quaker  authorities  attempted 
to  restrain  Pastor  Rudman  and  others  from  crossing  the 
Schuylkill  on  Sundays  to  attend  public  worship.63  This 


63  For  a  similar  and  earlier  occurrence  see  p.  76. 
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was  at  Gray's  Ferry.  The  Anti-Quaker  party  secured  a 
boat  of  their  own,  and  in  consequence  an  "  Information" 
was  lodged  again  Pastors  Rudman  and  Sandel,  and  pre- 
sented to  the  Provincial  Council,  May  4,  1704,  by  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  ferry  :  "  Information  upon  an  apprehension 
of  another  ferry  boat,  being  intended  to  be  sett  upon  his 
ferry  Landing  place,  by  two  swedes  ministers."  64 

From  this  time  on  the  relations  between  the  Episco- 
palians on  the  one  side  and  the  Lutheran  Pastors,  Rud- 
man, Sandel,  and  Bjorck  on  the  other  side,  became  very 
intimate.65 

64  See  German  Pietists,  p.  478,  for  full  text. 

65  This  was  largely  due  to  the  advice  of  Dr.  Svedberg  in  Sweden.  As  pas- 
tor Sandel  says:  "Although  between  them  and  us  there  is  some  difference 
with  respect  to  the  Lord's  Supper,  yet  he  [Dr.  Svedberg]  does  not  want  that 
small  difference  to  rend  asunder  the  bond  of  peace.  We  do  not  attempt  any 
discussion  upon  it ;  neither  do  we  touch  upon  such  things,  when  we  preach 
among  them,  nor  do  they  attempt  to  persuade  our  people  to  their  own  opinion 
in  this  respect ;  but  we  live  on  intimate  and  fraternal  terms  with  one  another, 
as  they  also  call  us  their  brethren.  They  have  the  government  in  their  hands  ; 
we  are  under  them  ;  it  is  enough  that  they  want  to  have  this  intercourse  with 
us  ;  we  can  do  nothing  else  than  render  them  every  service  and  fraternal  favor, 
as  long  as  they  are  so  amiable  and  confiding,  and  have  not  sought  in  the  least 
to  draw  our  children  into  their  church.  As  our  church  is  called  by  them  the 
'  sister  church  of  the  church  of  England, '  so  we  live  fraternally  together,  God 
grant  that  this  may  long  continue."  (Grabner,  p.  118,  from  the  MS.  of  San- 
din,  quoted  by  Jacobs  in  History  of  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  the 
United  Stales,  pp.  98,  99.) 

The  Swedish  pastors  regularly  attended  the  Episcopal  pastoral  conferences. 
In  the  absence  of  English  rectors,  they  preached  in  the  latter's  pulpits.  In 
1712,  on  the  fourth  Sunday  after  Easter,  Rev.  Ross  of  the  English  church 
preached  for  Rev.  Bjorck  at  Wilmington,  and  Rev.  Bjorck  for  Rev.  Ross  at 
Chester.  When  a  cornerstone  was  laid  or  a  church  consecrated  by  the  English, 
the  Swedes  were  regularly  invited,  and  accepted  the  invitation.  While  Christ's 
Church.  Philadelphia,  was  being  enlarged  in  1710,  the  Swedes  arranged  their 
services  so  that  the  English  congregation  could  use  the  building  every  Sunday 
at  eleven  o'clock.  When,  in  1715,  a  Rev.  Mr.  Phillips  had  rendered  himself 
very  obnoxious  to  his  congregation  generally,  Provost  Sandel,  at  the  request  of 
the  governor  and  of  the  English  clergy,  held  an  English  service  for  two  months, 
preaching  English  after  the  close  of  his  Sunday  morning  service  in  Swedish. 
(Jacob's  History  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  the  United  States, 
p.  98.) 
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When,  therefore,  the  pastor  of  Christ  Church,  Mr.  Evans, 
left  for  England,  Pastor  Rudman  took  temporary  charge 
of  the  Christ  Church,66  but  his  feeble  body  was  rapidly 
giving  way.  In  his  letter  to  the  Society  for  the  Propaga- 
tion of  the  Gospel,  dated  August  26th,  he  wrote:  "I  am 
a  sickly  man,  and  now  for  seven  weeks  together  in  con- 
sumption." He  died  on  September  17,  1708.  He  was 
buried  in  front  of  the  altar  of  Gloria  Dei  church  which  he 
himself  had  built.  Bjorck  delivered  the  funeral  sermon  in 
English  on  the  text  selected  by  Rudman,  Psalm  73  :  24. 
He  had  been  in  America  eleven  years,67  having  attained 
the  age  of  only  forty  years. 

Provost  Sandel  labored  continuously  in  Philadelphia 
from  his  arrival  in  1702  to  his  return  to  Sweden  in  17 19. 
Several  events  of  importance  had  occurred  in  this  period. 
In  1712  two  new  laborers,  Andrew  Hesselius  the  learned 
nephew  of  Bishop  Svedberg  and  Abraham  Lidenius  had 
arrived.  On  the  29th  of  June,  17 14,  Provost  Bjorck  had  re- 
turned to  Sweden,  greatly  mourned  by  all  his  parishioners.68 
After  the  return  of  the  family  to  Sweden,  the  son  of  Pro- 
vost Bjorck,  Tobias  Eric,69  a  native  American,  published 

66  Because  of  a  misunderstanding  between  Rudman  and  Evans  in  relation 
to  a  bill  of  exchange,  Pastor  Rudman  resigned  the  Oxford  Church  on  Aug.  26, 
1708.— German  Pietists. 

67  His  tomb,  which  is  hidden  from  view  by  the  flooring  of  the  church,  bears 
the  following  inscription  : 

"Mors  Mihi  Vita  in  Coelo  Quies  Est." 

This  marble  covers  the  remains  of  the  Rev.  Andreas  Rudman.  Being  sent 
hither  from  Sweden,  he  first  founded  and  built  this  church  ;  was  a  constant, 
faithful  preacher,  eleven  years,  in  this  country  where  he  advanced  true  piety 
by  sound  doctrine  and  good  example.  He  died  17  September,  1708,  aged  40 
years." — German  Pietists. 

68  He  loved  his  American  parishioners  even  until  his  death,  and  was  loved 
by  them  after  his  death,  so  that  the  people  got  into  a  habit,  which  they  still 
retain,  of  counting  their  age  from  his  time— the  older  ones  from  his  arrival  in 
the  country,  the  younger  ones  from  his  departure.    Acrelius,  p.  274. 

69  The  fahter's  name  is  Eric  Tobias. 
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in  Upsala  in  1731  a  work  on  the  establishment  of  the  Swed- 
ish Church  in  America,  which  has  already  been  referred  to, 
and  which  constitutes  one  of  the  sources  of  our  knowledge. 
A  facsimile  title-page  of  this 
early  work  is  here  reproduced. 

By  the  departure  of  Sandel  on 
the  25th  of  June,  1719,  for  Swe- 
den, the  Wicaco  church  was  left 
without  a  pastor,  but  in  charge 
of  Hesselius  and  Lidenius,  of 
Wilmington.  By  the  first  Sunday 
in  Advent,  however,  Samuel  Hes- 
selius, a  brother  of  Andrew,  and 
Joseph  Lidman  had  arrived,  and 
were  present  at  the  service  on 
that  day  in  Gloria  Dei.  Sam- 
uel Hesselius  served  Neshaminy 
and  Manathanim  near  Potts- 
town.70  In  Philadelphia  Lidman  became  pastor  at  Gloria 
Dei  and  remained  so  until  1730,  though  the  affairs 
of  the  congregation  were  not  very  prosperous  during  this 
period.71  From  1730  to  1732  the  Gloria  Dei  church  was 
supplied  by  John  Eneberg,  who  on  his  first  arrival  in  Amer- 
ica had  been  occupied  in  preaching  to  the  scattered  Ger- 
mans. In  1733  Gabriel  Falck  arrived  to  take  charge  of 
Gloria  Dei.  He  made  a  splendid  beginning  and  the  con- 
gregation built  him  a  two-story  parsonage.  But  before 
the  end  of  the  year,  because  of  unproved  charges  made  by 
him  against  one  of  his  members,  he  was  obliged  to  leave. 

70  In  1723  he  became  his  brother's  successor  at  Wilmington,  and  in  1731  re- 
turned to  Sweden  disheartened. 

71  In  1722  a  vain  attempt  was  made  to  continue  the  Swedish  parochial 
school.  Pastor  Lidman  did  not  receive  his  salary  promptly.  He  preached  his 
farewell  sermon  on  November  14,  1730. 
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A  new  era  began  when  John  Dylander  arrived  in  1737. 
He  preached  in  three  languages  in  his  church.  Matin 
service  was  in  German,  High  Mass  was  in  Swedish  and 
the  Vesper  Service  in  English.     He  died  in  1741.72 


The  untimely  death  of  Dylander  ushered  in  a  several 
years'  period  of  vacancy  and  confusion.    Some  of  the 

72  He  became  so  popular  with  the  English-speaking  people  that  the  English 
rector  complained  to  the  governor  of  the  weddings  which  Dylander  was  taking 
from  him.  Kalm  states  that,  as  during  the  week  days  he  visited  and  preached 
among  various  settlements  of  Germans,  it  often  happened  that  within  the 
week  he  preached  no  less  than  sixteen  times.  Among  others  whom  he  served 
were  the  Germans  of  Germantown.  He  even  looked  after  the  interests  of  the 
German  Lutherans  of  Lancaster.  Nor  did  he  care  only  for  the  German 
Lutherans,  but  also  for  the  German  Reformed  of  Philadelphia,  who,  together, 
attended  the  German  service  in  Gloria  Dei  Church.  At  his  death  his  funeral 
sermon  was  preached  in  English  by  Pastor  Tranberg,  because  of  the  large 
numbers  of  persons  from  all  parts  of  the  country  and  of  various  nationalities 
who  were  present  to  do  him  honor.  One  of  the  secrets  of  his  influence  is 
found  in  his  having  thoroughly  identified  himself  with  the  Swedish-American 
people  by  his  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  the  most  prominent  of  the  Swedish 
laymen,  the  merchant  Peter  Kock  (Cook),  who  afterward  was  of  the  greatest 
aid  to  Muhlenberg  when  he  first  came  to  Philadelphia.  So  fully  are  the 
records  of  those  days  preserved  that  we  are  able  to  know  even  the  books  which 
the  pastors  had  at  hand  in  their  studies  ;  and  the  list  prepared  by  Dylander 
shows  two  copies  of  that  masterpiece  of  Lutheran  theology,  Gerhardt's  "  Loci 
Theologici,"  as  well  as  Seckendorf's  classical  "History  of  Lutherans." — 
Jacob's  History  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  the  U.  S. 
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members  turned  away  to  the  Episcopal  Church.  Others 
followed  Bryzelius,  the  Swede  whom  Zinzendorf  brought 
with  him  in  1743.  But  on  the  21st  of  October,  1743,  a 
regular  pastor  again  arrived  from  Sweden  in  the  person  of 
the  Rev.  Gabriel  Naesman.  With  all  energy  he  attempted 
to  lift  the  congregation  from  its  pitiable  condition  and  his 
efforts  to  uphold  the  true  Lutheran  doctrine,  pure  disci- 
pline, and  a  proper  use  of  the  Sacraments,  met  with  partial 
success.  He  officiated  not  only  in  Swedish,  but  in  English, 
German,  and  even  French  at  times.  Though  he  was  so 
faithful  and  exemplary  as  a  pastor,  his  opposition  to  Peter 
Koch's  scheme  for  the  union  of  the  German  Lutheran  and 
the  Swedish  Lutheran  churches  led  Koch  to  render  Naes- 
man's  pastorate  very  unpleasant.73 

In  1750  Olaf  Parlin  began  his  faithful  seven  years' pas- 
toral term  at  Wicaco,  while  the  learned  Israel  Acrelius,  the 
earliest  great  American  Lutheran  historian,  and  the  writer74 
of  that  History  of  New  Sweden  which  has  preserved  for 
us  the  major  part  of  our  information  concerning  the  Swed- 
ish Lutheran  churches,  became  pastor  at  Wilmington  and 
provost  of  all  the  churches.73  Acrelius  entered  into  fel- 
lowship and  definite  united  effort  with  the  German  Lu- 
theran church76  and  with  Muhlenberg,  attended  the  Lu- 

73  For  full  account  of  Naesman's  pastorate  see  Grabner's  Geschichle,  pp. 
345-353- 

74  At  this  time  (1750)  the  learned  Professor  Peter  Kalm,  from  Finnland, 
sent  to  America  at  the  cost  of  the  Swedish  government  to  make  scientific  in- 
vestigations, preached  temporarily  in  the  Lutheran  congregations  at  Raccoon 
Creek  and  Pennsneck. 

75  Acrelius  had  been  preacher  extraordinary  to  the  admiralty  in  Stockholm, 
and  was  a  most  fluent  Latin  scholar  as  well  as  a  sound  and  faithful  Lutheran. 
In  reply  to  his  call  he  stated  to  the  Swedish  authorities  that  he  would  rather 
look  death  in  the  face  than  come  to  America  where  his  entire  ignorance  of  the 
English  language  would  render  him  a  useless  instrument.  Here  he  became  so 
proficient  in  the  English  language  that  a  delegation  from  the  Episcopal  Church 
begged  him  to  hold  services  for  them  in  their  church. 

76  The  list  of  the  German  Lutheran  congregations  in  Pennsylvania  at  this 
time,  which  Acrelius  gives  in  Latin  form,  is  of  intense  interest.    It  runs  as  fol- 
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theran  s}rnods,  and  strove  with  great  fidelity  and  zeal  to 
resuscitate  his  own  congregations  from  impending  decay. 
Broken  down  by  ill  health  which  he  ascribed  to  a  feverish 


climate,  and  by  the  language  and  pastoral  troubles  he  was 
called  on  to  confront,  Acrelius  returned  to  Sweden  in  i75^> 

lows :  Parochia  Philadelphiensis,  Francofurtana,  Gertuanopolitana,  Nesha- 
mensis,  Dublinensis  superior,  Tohiconensis,  illaque  ad  furcas  fluvii  de  la  Ware, 
nec  non  alia  quaecunque  prope  Trajectum  ad  idem  flumen,  vulgo  Roses-Ferry, 
Saccumensis  porro  Milfordensis,  Heidelbergensis  juxta  montes  subcaeruleos 
Weissenburgensis,  Jordanensis,  Macunshyensis,  novae  Goshehoppensis,  vet- 
eris  Goshehoppensis,  et  quae  in  campo  Indianorum  sita  est,  vulgo  Indian- 
Field  :  Schippackensis  quoque,  novae  Providentiae,  Pikespolitana,  magnae 
Vallis,  Molotoniana  seu  Olyensis,  nova  Hannoverensis,  Colebrookdahlensis, 
Vincentii  Alsatiae,  Readingensis,  Heidelbergensis,  Kilonii  septentrionalis, 
Tulpehookensis,  L,ancastrensis,  Carlopolitana,  omnes  et  singulae  intra  limites 
Pennsylvaniae. 
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During  the  next  decade,  from  1759  to  1768,  the  Lutheran 
Church  in  America  was  favored  with  the  presence  and 
leadership  of  the  greatest  Swede  who  had  as  yet  set  his 
foot  on  American  soil.  He  was  Dr.  Charles  Magnus 
Wrangel,  educated  in  the  schools  of  his  own  country  and 
at  Gottingen,  and  up  to  this  time  court  preacher  to  the 
King  of  Sweden.  He  at  once  entered  into  the  warmest 
friendship  with  Muhlenberg,  and  brought  about  the  re- 
moval of  the  latter's  residence  to  Philadelphia.  These  two 
men  now  together  organized  and  guided  the  development 
of  the  German  Lutheran  Church  in  Pennsylvania,  recon- 
stituting the  Synod,  working  out  a  congregational  consti- 
tution and  a  common  order  of  liturgy.  The  German 
Church  in  this  State  owes  much  to  the  advice  and  cooper- 
ation of  Muhlenberg's  friend,  the  Swedish  provost,  Von 
Wrangel. 

Von  Wrangel  was  recalled  to  Sweden  against  the  will  of 
the  Swedish  Churches  on  the  Delaware,  and  amid  much 
dissatisfaction  was  succeeded  by  the  unbalanced  Goransson. 
Von  Wrangel  had  conducted  a  theological  seminary  in  his 
own  house,  and  had  among  his  students  Peter  Muhlen- 
berg77 and  Daniel  Kuhn,  who  was  from  the  German 
Lutheran  congregation  in  Lancaster,  and  the  son  of  a 
leading  member  there.  The  Church  Council  of  Gloria 
Dei  petitioned  the  Swedish  authorities  to  appoint  Mr. 
Kuhn  their  pastor;  but  the  petition  was  not  granted. 
This  was  in  1774.  They  said  they  wished  "  a  preacher 
of  their  own  choice,  and  a  native  American."  But  Nils 
Collin,  the  last  of  the  pastors  to  arrive  from  Sweden  (he 
came  in  1770),  became  their  pastor  in  1786  and  in  1789 
all  further  connection  of  the  American  congregation  with 
Sweden  was  dissolved. 

"7  Later  General  Peter  Muhlenberg. 
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The  Swedish  Lutheran  Church  in  the  Province  had  en- 
tered the  eighteenth  century  with  a  force  of  three  earnest  and 
zealous  clergymen,  and  had  given  great  prominence  to  the 
Lutheran  Church  in  the  young  colony  by  its  newlv  erected 
and  extraordinarily  substantial  church  buildings.    Its  pas- 
tors in  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  preaching  in 
the  German  language,  aided  the  German  Lutherans  in  the 
organization  and  establishment  of  some  of  their  earliest  con- 
gregations.   In  1723  we  find  Samuel  Hesselius  preaching 
to  the  Germans  at  Falkner's  Swamp.    A  little  later  John 
Dylander  aided  the  Germans  of  Lancaster  and  Germantown 
to  organize  congregations  and  preach  to  them.    One  year 
after  the  arrival  of  Muhlenberg  a  union  between  the  Ger- 
man and  Swedish  Lutheran  Church  was  proposed,  but 
was  rendered  nugatory  by  the  efforts  of  the  Swedish  pas- 
tor Nyberg  whose  affiliations  with  the  Moravians  rendered 
him  hostile  to  Muhlenberg,  and  who  subsequently  was  de- 
posed by  the  Swedish  archbishop.    In  1748  when  the  first 
Lutheran  Synod  in  America  was  organized  in  Philadelphia 
two  of  the  Swedish  pastors  were  present  and  took  a  promi- 
nent part  in  all  its  proceedings.    By  the  middle  of  the  cen- 
tury this  Swedish  Lutheran  Church  was  giving  influence, 
position,  encouragement  and  advice  to  its  younger  and  more 
promising  German  sister,  and  through  its  indefatigable  Pro- 
vosts, from  1749  t0  J768,  fostered  the  tie  of  a  common  broth- 
erhood among  the  Pennsylvania  Lutheran  pastors.    But  it 
also  by  the  help  of  its  pastors  and  by  the  gravitation  of  the 
rising  generation  to  an  English  church,  strengthened  and 
fostered  the  growth  of  the  English  established  church  in 
Philadelphia  as  over  against  the  dominating  faith  of  the 
Quakers.    Toward  the  close  of  the  century,  after  diffi- 
culties with  the  Swedish  archbishops  relative  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  pastors  and  after  the  last  of  the  Lutheran 
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pastors  sent  from  Sweden  had  arrived  in  1770,  the  Gloria 
Zte/ church  called  an  Episcopalian  ministrant,  who  formerly 
had  been  a  Lutheran  theological  student.  He  became  an 
assistant  pastor  in  the  church.  Gradually  the  charters  of 
the  churches  were  changed  so  as  to  allow  the  pastors  to  be- 
long to  either  the  Lutheran  or  the  Episcopalian  Church. 
The  last  Swedish  pastor  during  his  career  here  had  eight 
Episcopalian  assistants.  The  first  Episcopalian  confirma- 
tion occurred  at  Wilmington  in  1803  and  the  Lutheran 
name  finally  disappeared  altogether.  In  1846  the  old 
Gloria  Dei  Church  in  Philadelphia  declared  its  full  connec- 
tion with  the  Episcopalian  Church,  and  other  churches  fol- 
lowed suit.  Thus  the  earliest  Swedish  Lutheranism  in 
America,  after  an  existence  of  over  two  centuries,  ended  in 
absorption  in  the  Anglican  communion. 
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CHAPTER  HI. 
Quakerism  and  Lutheranism  in  the  New  Province. 


Review  of  Period  from  1638-1683. 

♦fTT  must  not  be  overlooked 
11  that  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  original  Swedish  colony  of 
1638  was  in  reality  German. 78 
Gustavus  Adolphus  himself  had 
begged  the  Protestant  German 
princes  to  permit  their  subjects 
to  join  his  scheme  of  coloniza- 
tion.79 The  charter  of  the  colony 
gave  the  Germans  more  favorable 
conditions  than  it  did  the  Swedes. 
Campanius  says  that  Germans 
went  in  the  ship  "  Der  Vogel  Greif"  which  sailed  with 
50  colonists  to  establish  the  first  colony  on  the  Delaware. 
Governor  Printz,  who  came  over  with  explicit  instructions 

78  See  History  of  Pennsylvania  under  German  Influence,  Vol.  I.,  The 
German  Exodus  to  England,  p.  261. 

79  C.  J.  Stille  in  Penna.  Mag.  of  History  and  Biography. 

(64) 
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respecting  worship  in  accordance  with  the  unaltered  Augs- 
burg Confession,  was  himself  a  German  nobleman,  a  native 
of  Holstein,  whose  name  was  Edler  von  Buchen.  With 
Governor  Printz  came  no  less  than  54  German  families, 
mostly  from  Pomerania. 80 

In  addition  to  these  original  German  settlers  among  the 
Swedes,  there  were  a  few  Germans  here  in  America  before 
the  year  1682.  A  German  named  Warner  settled  near 
Philadelphia  in  1658.  Hartsfelder  took  up  land  in  1676. 
Plattenbach  also  was  here  before  1682.  There  is  a  tradi- 
tion in  the  Reiff  family  of  the  Perkiomen  region  that  John 
George  Reiff,  a  member  of  the  Reformed  Church,  came  to 
Pennsylvania  before  Penn  set  up  his  government.  F.  R. 
Diffenderffer  believes  that  in  the  large  general  immigra- 
tion in  1682,  which  Proud  states  to  have  taken  place 
to  the  extent  of  thirty  ships,  that  there  were  a  number  of 
Germans.  The  Halle  Reports,  1754,  state  that  between 
the  years  1680-1708  some  Germans  came  over  by  chance, 
among  whom  was  one  named  Henry  Frey,  who  reached 
America  about  1680. 81  Various  Platt-Deutsche  from  the 
neighborhood  of  Cleves  also  arrived  in  the  same  early 
period, s2  and  some  of  them  must  have  been  Lutherans, 
for  as  late  as  the  middle  of  the  next  century  we  find 

80  The  First  German  Immigrants  to  North  America,  by  Louis  P.  Hennig- 
hausen,  pp.  160-162. 

81  Some  of  these  Germans  undoubtedly  were  of  the  Reformed  faith,  and  per- 
haps Henrich  Frey  was  one  of  them.  He  was  already  elderly  when  he  was 
married  to  Anna  Catharine  Levering,  whose  father,  Wigard  Levering,  came  to 
Germantown  with  his  family  in  1685.  The  marriage  took  place  on  April  2,  1692, 
when  the  bride  was  twenty  years  old.  The  marriage  certificate  is  still  in  ex- 
istence, signed  by  F.  D.  Pastorius,  as  Justice  of  the  Peace,  and  many  witnesses. 
See  Seidensticker,  Der  Deutsche  Pioneer,  Cincinnati,  Vol.  II.,  1870,  p.  137. 
See  also  Seidensticker  in  Der  Deutsche  Pioneer,  Vol.  VI.,  pp.  400-426. 

82  "  Gemeinschaftliches  Schreiben  der  drei  altesten  Herren  Prediger  im 
Namen  des  gesammten  vereinigten  Ministerii,  an  Herrn  Hofprediger  Ziegen- 
hagen  und  Herrn  D.  und  Prof.  Francken,  vom.  9.  Juli,  1754,"  Hall.  Nacht., 
1,  194. 
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that  their  descendants  were  still  clinging  to  the  long-inter- 
mitted ancestral  Lutheran  teaching  of  the  means  of  grace. 
We  wish  to  point  out  a  little  further  on  that  it  was  very- 
natural  for  a  few  Lutheran  churchmen  in  a  predominantly 
Quaker  community  not  to  make  any  attempt  to  hold  public 
Lutheran  services,  and  yet  in  their  secret  hearts  maintain  a 
yearning  for  the  same.  Of  the  descendants  of  these  early 
Germans,  the  Lutheran  clergy  state  in  1754,  that  while 
some  of  them  were  still  living  along  in  the  Quaker  way 
into  which  their  ancestors  had  fallen,  others  were  sus- 
ceptible to  church  influences  and  had  allowed  the  Lutheran 
clergy  to  baptize  them.  We  thus  see  that  though  these 
early  German  Lutherans  may  never  have  held  public  ser- 
vices, some  of  their  descendants  remained  sufficiently 
strong  in  their  Lutheran  Church  convictions  to  be  baptized 
sixty  or  seventy  years  later  on  when  opportunity  presented 
itself,  while  others,  on  the  other  hand,  had  totally  ac- 
quiesced into  the  non-churchly  way  of  the  Quakers.  Up  to 
the  year  1682,  then,  there  was  no  trace  of  the  German 
Lutheran  Church  in  the  colony,  except  the  advent  of  the 
first  German  Lutheran  minister,  Jacobus  Fabritius,83  in 
167 1,  and  his  preaching  his  first  sermon  in  the  old  block 
church  at  Wicacoa  in  the  Swedish  language  in  1677. 

The  Period  from  1683  to  1693. 
When  therefore  Francis  Daniel  Pastorius  landed  with 
about  twenty  German  families  in  1683,  as  the  result  of 


Benjamin  Furly's  activity  in  Penn's  behalf  in  Germany, 

*3  For  Fabritius  see  Chapter  II.,  p.  40. 


Religion  of  Pastorius. 
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and  founded  the  "  German  township,"  there  was  apparently 
still  no  public  trace  of  the  German  Lutheran  Church  in 
the  colony.  These  twenty  families  of  Pastorius  it  is  true 
had  all  been  brought  up  in  the  Lutheran  or  the  Reformed  84 
faith  in  the  Fatherland  83  and  were  persons  of  exemplary 
piety.86  But  the  fact  that  they  had  come  over  under  Quaker 
auspices,  and  for  the  purpose  of  founding  a  Quaker  settle- 
ment, and  that  they  had  already  been  moved  by  Quaker 
teachings  in  Germany,  naturally  would  cause  them  to  make 
no  effort  after  their  arrival  to  establish  regular  orthodox  Lu- 
theran and  Reformed  services.  Pastorius  himself  was  a 
baptized  Lutheran.  His  father  had  been  converted  to  the 
Lutheran  faith  87  at  Sommerhausen  in  the  year  1649.  Pas- 
torius was  born  at  Sommerhausen  in  165 1,  and  undoubtedly 
was  baptized  in  the  Lutheran  faith,  his  sponsors  being 
Daniel  Gerring,  Doctor  of  Law  at  Leghitz,  and  Franciscus 
Freyherr  of  Limburg.    That  Pastorius  was  not  the  only 


hereditary  Lutheran  that  sailed  from  Europe  in  the  com- 
pany bound  for  Philadelphia,  is  shown  by  his  letter  written 
home  to  his  Lutheran  father  in  the  year  after  his  arrival, 
dated  Philadelphia,  March  7,  1684,  and  headed  "  Lieb- 

84  Isaac  Dilbeck,  who  came  in  the  same  ship  with  Pastorius,  and  was  one  of 
the  original  settlers  in  Germantown,  was  of  the  Reformed  Church.  In  the  year 
1710  he  and  his  wife,  Mary  Blomerse,  were  members  of  the  Whitemarsh  Dutch 
Reformed  congregation,  organized  by  Paulus  Van  Vlecq,  the  Dutch  minister 
at  Neschaming.  Dilbeck  was  the  junior  elder.  In  1728  he  was  an  officer  of  the 
German  Reformed  congregation  at  Whitemarsh  under  the  care  of  Boehm. 
(Dotterer's  Church  at  Market  Square,  p.  6.) 

,5  Seidensticker  in  Cincinnati  Pioneer,  Vol.  II.,  p.  275;  also  quoted  by 
Sachse  in  German  Pietists,  Vol.  I.,  p.  36. 

86Sachse,  German  Pietists,  Vol.  I.,  p.  66. 

87  Proceedings  Penna.-Ger.  Soc,  "The  Settlement  of  Germantown,"  Vol. 
IX.,  p.  105. 
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werthester  Herr  Vatter  und  Frau  Mutter,"  in  which  he  says, 
after  mentioning  that  in  all  there  were  about  80  people  in 
the  ship's  company:  "In  my  company  I  have  fallen  in 
with  the  Romish  Church,  with  the  Lutheran,  with  the 
Calvinistic,  with  the  Anabaptist,  and  with  the  English, 
and  only  one  Quaker."88 

Pastorius  himself  was  a  great  admirer  of  William  Penn, 
of  his  broad  and  simple  religion  as  well  as  of  English  blood 
and  birth.  He  wrote  to  his  own  children,  "Dear  children, 
John,  Samuel,  Henry  Pastorius  :  Though  you  are  Germano 
sanguine  nati,  yet  remember  that  your  father  was  natural- 
ized and  you  were  born  in  an  English  colony,  conse- 
quently each  of  you  Anglus  natus  are  Englishmen  by 
birth."    In  opening  accounts  with  the  Friends  in  his  ac- 

88  See  Pennypacker's  translation  in  Proceedings  Penna.-Ger.  Soc,  Vol.  IX. 
In  this  same  letter  Pastorius  makes  some  observations  of  interest  on  the  Swedish 
settlers  who  had  preceded  him  into  the  land.  Speaking  of  the  condition  of 
the  land  he  says:  "The  Swedes  and  Dutch  who  have  cultivated  the  same  for 
twenty-five  years  and  more,  are  in  this  instance,  as  in  most  others,  of  two 
opinions,  laudatur  ab  his,  culpatur  ab  illis.  *  *  *'  The  above-mentioned  old  in- 
habitants have  neither  barns  nor  stalls,  let  their  grain  unthreshed  under  the 
open  skies  for  several  years. ' '  He  further  mentions  in  this  letter  that  they  have 
more  trouble  with  bad  Christians  in  Philadelphia  than  with  the  Indians.  He 
says,  "The  Lutheran  preacher  who  wants  to  show  the  Swedes  the  way  to  heaven 
like  a  statue  of  Mercury,  is,  in  a  word,  a  drunkard."  Pastorius  states  that 
both  good  and  bad  came  over  in  his  sailing  vessel,  and  that  there  is  no  lack  of 
pious  and  God-fearing  people  in  Philadelphia.  He  adds:  "  I  will  say  no  more 
than  that  among  them  are  found  some  Germans  who  have  already  been  in  this 
country  twenty  years  and  so  have  become,  as  it  were,  naturalized,  namely  peo- 
ple from  Schleswig,  Brandenburg,  Holstein,  Switzerland,  etc.,  also  one  from 
Nuremberg,  Jan  Jacquet  by  name."  Speaking  of  the  first  two  Indians  which 
he  saw,  he  says,  "I  presented  them  with  a  drink  of  brandy."  Of  the  Indian 
children  he  says,  "They  have  coal  black  hair,  but  the  Swedish  children  born 
here  have  snow  white  hair."  Of  his  own  household  he  says,  "The  Hollanders, 
who  are  with  me,  are  not  of  much  use  in  it  *  *  *'  I  very  much  desire  as  soon 
as  possible  to  bring  over  a  German  maid,  whom  I  can  trust  better  than  I  do 
now,  alas  !  Now,  if  you  wish  that  your  hope  should  not  be  disappointed,  send 
only  Germans,  for  the  Hollanders  (as  satisfactory  experience  has  taught  me) 
are  not  so  easily  satisfied,  which  in  this  new  land  is  a  very  necessary  quality, 
etc." 
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count  book  he  credits  them  "in  the  first  place  with  love." 
As  the  friend  of  William  Penn,  as  the  head  of  the  Frank- 
fort Land  Company,  and  as  the  most  learned  man  in  the 
community,  his  influence  in  a  religious  way  would  be  over- 
powering and  it  was  all  thrown  in  favor  of  the  Quaker  re- 
ligion— though  it  appears  that  after  his  marriage,  the  old 
Lutheran  teaching  was  sufficiently  strong  in  his  blood  to 
cause  him  to  have  his  children  baptized  in  the  Lutheran 
faith. 

In  his  letter  of  1684  he  gives  testimony  to  the  existence 
of  one  church  building  in  the  Province,  his  language  show- 
ing that  it  was  then  an  essential  part  of  the  town-place  and 
that  it  was  the  Lutheran  Church.  Speaking  of  the  three 
lots,  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  which  he  bought  to  build 
houses  upon,  in  addition  to  the  15,000  acres  on  which  Ger- 
mantown  was  erected,  he  draws  the  following : 


etc.     12    11    10  9  8   7   6  5   4  3   2  i 

and  explains  the  diagram  thus : 

"The  double  line  represents  the  Delaware  River,  on 
which  the  town  lies,  the  numbers,  the  following  houses,  and 
farm  houses.  1.  Schwed  Schwan.  2.  The  Lutheran 
Church.  3.  The  Pastor's  house.  4.  An  English  man.  5. 
Schwed  Anders.  6.  Will  Penn's  Youngest  son.  7.  The 
 .  8.  Philip  Fort.  9.  The  Society  and  their  Trad- 
ing house.  10.  The  Inn  of  the  blue  Anchor.  11.  James 
Claypoole.  12,  etc.,  are  other  houses  whose  naming  is 
here  unnecessary."  Thus  it  appears  that  the  one  church 
in  the  community  was  the  Swedish  Lutheran  Church,  with 
the  pastor's  house  on  the  lot  next  to  it. 

Two  years  later,  in  1686,  Pastorius  sent  another  letter  to 
his  father,  describing  the  religious  condition  of  the  Ger- 
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man  settlers  in  Pennsylvania,  and  which  was  published  in 
Nuremberg,  1692,  by  the  father  as  an  appendix  to  the 
history  of  his  native  town  of  Windsheim.  In  this  epistle 
Pastorius  states,  "The  Swedes  and  High  Germans  are 
Evangelical  and  have  their  particular  church,  whose 
preacher  is  called  Fabritius,  about  whom  I  must  mention 
with  sorrow  that  he  is  greatly  addicted  to  drunkenness,  and 
so  far  as  the  inner  man  is  concerned  he  is  still  almost 
blind."  Then,  on  the  other  hand,  Pastorius  draws  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  his  own  German  settlers  had  just  built 
a  church  in  Germantown,  saying : 

"We  have  here  in  Germantown,  Anno  1686,  built  a 
church  for  the  congregation,  but  have  not  cultivated  outward 
appearances  by  erecting  a  great  stone  edifice,  that  the 
Temple  of  God  (which  we  believers  are  ourselves)  may  the 
rather  be  erected." 

Mr.  J.  F.  Sachse, 89  who  was  the  first  one  to  draw  atten- 
tion to  this  letter,  goes  so  far  as  to  maintain  that  the  whole 
printed  account  was  evidently  written  and  published  in  the 
interest  of  the  Frankfort  Land  Company,  for  the  purpose 


SIGNATURE  OF  SCHUTZ. 

of  influencing  German  emigration  to  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Sachse  throws  great  light  on  the  religious  situation,  and  on 
the  pro-Quaker  and  anti-Lutheran  judgments  of  Pastorius  : 


89  "  Genesis  of  the  German  Lutheran  Church  in  the  land  of  Penn,"  in  Lu- 
theran Church  Revie w ,  Vol.  XVI.,  No.  I  (1897),  p.  68. 
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"When  Pastorius  obtained  his  position  as  agent  for  the 
Land  Company,  he  professed  fealty  to  the  Pietistical  branch 
of  the  orthodox  Lutheran  Church,  and  as  such  was  received 
by  the  directors  of  the  Frankfort  Company. 90  He,  how- 
ever, had  no  sooner  arrived  in  the  Province,  and  be- 
came firmly  established  there,  than  he  renounced  the  or- 
thodox church,  and  affiliated  with  the  Society  of  Friends, 
as  is  shown  by  ample  documentary  evidence  in  the  Friend's 
records,  which  are  still  preserved  in  the  original."  The 
"church"  to  which  Pastorius  refers  as  having  been  built 
in  1686  was  a  small  meeting  house  erected  for  the  German 
Quakers  at  Germantown,  among  whom  Pastorius  was  a 
leader.  His  mention  of  it  was  intended  to  convey  to  Ger- 
mans at  home  the  deceptive  impression  that  the  Germans 
would  find  their  Church  already  established  in  the  German 
colony.  "  "With  the  German  yeomanry  of  that  day,  Luth- 
eran as  well  as  Reformed,  the  Church  was  held  in  great 
veneration,  and  it  was  mainly  on  account  of  the  religious 
persecutions  that  so  many  left  home  and  Fatherland  for  the 
western  Wilds.  Had  they  known  that  a  Church  was  want- 
ing, all  seductive  inducements  would  have  failed  to  bring 
about  the  stream  of  Lutheran  and  Reformed  settlers  who 
came  thus  early  to  our  shores."91 

90  Pastorius  himself  speaks  of  his  relation  to  the  Pietists  in  Frankfort  who 
constituted  the  Frankfort  Land  Company,  and  of  their  relation  to  Penn,  as  fol- 
lows : 

"  Upon  my  return  to  Frankfort  in  1682  I  was  glad  to  enjoy  the  company  of 
my  former  acquaintances  and  Christian  friends,  Dr.  Schiitz,  Eleonora  von  Mer- 
lau,  and  others,  who  sometimes  made  mention  of  William  Penn  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  showed  me  letters  from  Benjamin  Furley,  also  a  printed  relation 
concerning  said  province  ;  finally  the  whole  secret  could  not  be  withholden 
from  me  that  they  had  purchased  twenty-five  thousand  acres  of  land  in  this  re- 
mote part  of  the  world.  Some  of  them  entirely  resolved  to  transport  them- 
selves, families  and  all.  This  begat  such  a  desire  in  my  soul  to  continue  in  the 
society,  and  with  them  to  lead  a  quiet,  godly,  and  honest  life  in  a  howling 
wilderness,  that  by  several  letters  I  requested  of  my  father  his  consent." 

91  Sachse,  Lutheran  Church  Review,  XVI.,  p.  70. 
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It  is  a  question  whether  the  mention  by  Pastorius  of  the 
Swedes  and  of  the  Germans  and  of  their  being  Evangel- 
ical is  not  also  deceptive  on  its  surface.  There  is  no  evi- 
dence to  show  that  Pastorius  associated  in  any  way  with 
the  Swedes,  and  it  seems  very  doubtful  whether  Fabritius 
ever  preached  German  outside  of  his  regular  Swedish 
pastorate.  We  do  not  even  know  that  he  preached  Ger- 
man to  the  German-Swedes  forming  part  of  the  original 
colony  within  his  pastorate. 

It  is  quite  probable  that  the  Swedes  and  Germans  at 
this  time  were  not  on  good  terms.  The  two  races  had  a 
mutual  antipathy  on  political  grounds.  Germany  had 
suffered  great  hardships  from  the  Swedish  invasions  after 
the  death  of  Gustavus  Adolphus.  "So  great  was  the 
dread  of  the  Swedes  at  one  time  that  in  north  Germany, 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  and  early  years 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  special  prayers  were  daily  said 
for  deliverance  against  the  Swedish  enemy."  92 

It  was  three  years  after  the  arrival  of  Penn  and  Pas- 
torius, before  the  little  Quaker  meeting  house  was  built  in 
Germantown,  and  still  the  only  Evangelical  building  con- 
secrated to  God  in  the  Province  was  the  Lutheran  church 
in  Philadelphia.  But  meantime  the  Mennonites  who  had 
come  to  America  from  Holland  and  Germany  as  Friends 
became  more  and  more  conscious  of  the  difference  between 
the  doctrines  of  pure  rationalism  held  by  the  Quakers  and 

92  For  an  interesting  account  of  the  relations  existing  between  the  Ger- 
mans and  the  Swedes  in  Pennsylvania,  see  two  papers  by  Prof.  Oswald  Seid- 
ensticker  in  Der  Deutsche  Pionier,  6th  vol.  (1874),  pp.  400  and  426.  Prof.  S. 
shows  that  there  were  a  few  Germans  among  the  Swedes  prior  to  1683.  He  also 
shows  how  in  the  next  century  the  two  layman,  the  Swede,  Peter  Koch,  and  the 
German,  Henry  Schleydorn,  labored  together  for  a  uniting  of  the  Germans  who 
were  poor,  and  of  the  Swedes,  who  had  the  property,  into  one  to  protect  both 
against  the  ravages  of  the  Moravians  ;  how  the  plan  was  opposed  by  the  Swe- 
dish pastor,  and  how  the  death  of  Koch  put  an  end  to  the  plan. 
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their  own  Evangelical  faith,  and  "  began  to  feel  that  they 
were  numerous  enough  to  establish  a  distinctive  organiza- 
tion, separate  from  that  of  the  sect  of  the  Proprietor."93 
And  although  they  did  not  all  agree,  since  at  this  time  the 
most  were  still  Quakers,  nevertheless  they  found  it  good  to 
have  exercises  together,  and  separate  and  distinct  from  the 
German  Quaker  meetings  of  Pastorius.94  By  1690  with 
the  arrival  of  more  of  their  brethren  Mennonite  services 
seem  to  have  been  held  regularly  in  the  house  of  Isaac 
Jacobs  Van  Bebber,  and  a  preacher,  in  the  person  of  Wil- 
liam Rittenhouse,  and  some  deacons,  were  chosen.  About 
this  time  also  some  Dutch  Reformed  began  to  arrive  in  the 
vicinity.95 

Two  years  after  this  date,  in  1692,  the  learned  George 
Keith,  a  Quaker  preacher,95  who  had  emigrated  to  America 
in  1685  and  after  teaching  the  Friends'  school  in  Philadel- 
phia, traveled  to  New  England  and  defended  Quakerism  in 
controversy  with  Cotton  and  Increase  Mather,  returned  to 
Philadelphia,  and  publicly  accused  the  Friends  of  deism 

^Proceedings  of  the  Penna.-Ger.  Soc,  "  Settlement  of  Germantown,"  p. 
220. 

94  Life  of  Hendrick  Pannebecker,  p.  48,  quoted  by  Pennypacker. 

95  William  Dewees,  a  Reformed  churchman  of  early  Germantown,  in  whose 
house  Van  Vlecq's  congregation  organized  in  1710,  worshipped,  landed  in  New 
York  in  1689,  and  settled  in  Germantown  early  in  the  90's.  His  sister  was 
married  to  Nicholas  Rittenhouse  in  1710.  William  Dewees  erected  the  second 
paper  mill  in  America,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Wissahickon.  He  was  senior 
elder  of  the  Reformed  Church  established  later  on,  and  his  children  were  bap- 
tized by  Van  Vlecq.  Cornelius  Dewees  and  Gerret  Dewees  were  also  located 
at  or  near  Germantown.  James  De  la  Plaine  came  to  Germantown  from  New 
York  about  1692.  He  was  a  Huguenot.  Evert  Ten  Heuven  arrived  in  1698 
with  his  family.  He  was  ordained  senior  elder  of  the  Whitemarsh  congrega- 
tion at  its  organization  in  1710.  Henry  Pannebecker  was  another  Reformed 
settler  in  Germantown  between  the  years  1699-1702.  Hans  Hendrick  Meels 
was  another  Reformed  settler  in  Germantown  in  1701.  John  Revenstock  was 
still  another  in  1702.  ' 

96  In  England  Keith  had  been  associated  with  Robert  Barclay  and  William 
Penn  in  defending  Quaker  views,  and  had  suffered  imprisonment  for  the  same. 
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in  their  religious  teachings.  He  thus  brought  on  a  grave 
schism  in  their  sect.  Going  to  England  he  rebuked  Penn 
himself  for  error  on  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement.97  Keith 
was  condemned  by  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Quakers, 
and  Penn  pronounced  him  an  apostate  and  dismissed  him 
from  the  Society.  Keith  responded  in  an  able  argument, 
and  formed  a  society  of  his  own  known  as  the  Christian 
or  Baptist  Quakers,  or  Keithians,  and  finally,  in  1702,  was 
ordained  in  the  Church  of  England,  and  was  sent  back  to 
Pennsylvania  to  propagate  the  Gospel.98 

The  Keithian  controversy  in  Philadelphia  quickly  ex- 
tended to  Germantown,  where  it  took  a  political  turn. 
Pastorius,  the  ex-Lutheran,  sided  with  the  rationalistic 
Quakers,  and  with  their  teaching  of  the  entire  sufficiency 
of  the  inner  light.  Bradford,  the  celebrated  printer,  pub- 
lished a  defense  of  Keith,  which  finally  became  the  cause 
of  Bradford's  removal  to  New  York,  and  Abraham  op  den 
Graeff,  one  of  the  Mennonites,  also  espoused  the  un- 
popular cause  of  Keith.  Into  this  wild  reaction  in  favor 
of  Evangelical  Christianity  in  the  Quaker  colony  in  Penn- 
sylvania, there  came  the  first  Lutheran  preacher  in  1694. 
His  name  was  Heinrich  Bernhard  Koster.  He  was  one 
of  the  band  of  mystics  which  had  been  connected  with 
the  collegia  fietatis  of  which  Herman  August  Francke 
had  been  the  head  in  Erfurth,  in  Germany;  99  and  unlike 

97  Penn  spoke  from  the  text,  "The  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  his  Son  cleanseth 
us  from  all  sin,"  his  exposition  being  that  "  the  blood  is  the  life  and  the  life 
is  the  light  within  them."  Keith  then  took  up  the  subject,  and  showed  that 
"sin  was  cleansed  by  the  blood  of  the  true  Christ  actually  shed  on  Calvary." 

98  Here  we  found  him  employing  Rudman  in  our  last  chapter. 

99  It  was  in  1690  or  1691  that  the  body  of  pietists  in  Erfurth  was  under  the 
leadership  of  August  Hermann  Francke,  "  Diacorius  Augustine,"  in  that  city. 
Francke  was  excommunicated  by  the  Church  at  Erfurth,  and  only  twenty- 
four  hours  were  granted  him  to  leave  the  city.  At  Hamburg,  Jacob  Zim- 
merman, the  leader  of  the  band  of  mystics,  who  afterward  sailed  to  Pennsyl- 
vania, became  acquainted  with  the  brother-in-law  of  Spener,  and  finally  went  to 
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his  fellow  hermits,  Kelpius  in  particular,  Koster  was  un- 
willing to  judiciously  submit  his  strong  Evangelical  and 
churchly  convictions  to  the  ruling  rationalism  of  the  Quaker 
community.  His  arrival  and  his  orthodox  preaching  were 
extremely  inconvenient  and  untimely  for  Pastorius,  who 
was  definitely  committed  as  the  public  and  political  leader 
of  the  Germans  in  the  way  of  the  Quaker  rationalism,  and 
the  two  men  soon  became  involved  in  most  bitter  disputa- 
tion. With  character  attacked  and  maligned  by  the  highly 
esteemed  founder  of  Germantown  ;  with  a  genius  at  once 
restless  and  eccentric ;  with  a  mysticism  gravitating  to- 
ward theosophy ;  and  with  his  only  known  biographer  a 
man  who  was  interested  in  writing  a  "  Dictionary  of 
Pools,"100  this  heroic  champion  of  Evangelical  Lutheran 
doctrines  in  the  early  colony  of  Pennsylvania,  was  not 
understood  by  historians  until  his  life  and  services  were 
investigated  and  set  in  their  proper  relation  by  Mr.  Julius 
F.  Sachse.  And  inasmuch  as  the  story  of  this  man's 
teaching  in  Pennsylvania,  as  given  by  Mr.  Sachse,  has 
recently  been  not  merely  questioned,  but  set  aside  with  the 
sneer  that  its  subject  was  a  lunatic,  it  will  be  given  with 
some  fulness  of  detail  at  the  close  of  the  following  chapter. 

The  Quaker  feeling  against  the  Lutherans  was  not  a  new 
thing,  but  dated  back  to  the  days  when  the  Swedes  were 
still  the  only  representatives  of  that  faith  in  the  Province. 
One  Charles  Christopher  Springer,  a  Swedish  Lutheran 

Erfurth  to  organize  his  company.  He  was  a  Lutheran  clergyman,  deposed  for  his 
mystical  teachings.  Dr.  Peterson  and  Eleonora  von  Merlau,  his  wife,  of  the 
Frankfort  Land  Company,  were  also  intimate  with  the  band  of  mystics  who 
sailed  to  America.  Zimmerman  had  been  pastor  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in 
the  Duchy  of  Wirtemburg.  He  died  before  sailing,  but  his  widow  and  three 
baptized  children  accompanied  the  emigrants.  Koster,  entering  the  member- 
ship of  a  local  Collegium  Pie/alts,  became  acquainted  with  Horbius,  the 
brother-in-law  of  Spener,  and  through  him  with  Jacob  Zimmerman. 

100  Adelung,  Geschichte  der  menschlichen  Narrkeit,  Vol.  VII. ,  pp.  86,  et  seq. 
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schoolmaster  at  Wicacoa,  who,  as  the  old  record  states,  was 
a  "  plain,  honest,  pious  man,  but  devoid  of  talents,"101  made 
a  determined  effort,  after  the  incapacity  and  death  of  Fab- 
ritius,  to  maintain  some  show  of  church  services  among  his 
countrymen,  until  a  regular  pastor  should  arrive  from 
Sweden  in  response  to  their  repeated  petitions. 

These  services  were  strictly  according  to  the  Lutheran 
doctrine,  the  sermon  always  being  read  from  Luther's 
"  Postillen."  It  appears  that  they  attracted  the  notice  of 
the  Welsh  beyond  the  Schuylkill  River,  and  the  Quakers, 
fearing  that  this  might  alienate  the  former  from  their  fold, 
attempted  to  prevent  both  Welsh  and  the  Swedes  from 
crossing  the  Schuylkill  on  Sundays,  so  that  they  could  not 
attend  the  services. 

This  action  on  the  part  of  the  local  authorities  was  met 
by  a  protest  and  petition  from  the  Swedes  to  Governor 
Benjamin  Fletcher,  of  New  York,  as  soon  as  the  news 
came  of  his  appointment  to  the  governorship  of  Pennsyl- 
vania under  the  Crown. 

This  petition  was  read  before  the  Provincial  Council 
on  May  11,  1693,  His  Excellency,  Governor  Fletcher, 
presiding.  In  this  paper  "  they  sett  forth  that  their  meet- 
ing house  is  on  the  other  side  the  river :  that  they  live 
three  miles  distant  from  the  ferry,  and  that  they  are  re- 
strained from  passing  the  river  the  nearest  way  to  their 
worship  on  Sundays  &  Holydays  by  Philip  England,  keeper 
of  the  ferry  att  Schuilkill." 

Governor  Fletcher,  as  the  minutes  of  the  Council  state, 
"  did  offer  his  Inclinations  to  remove  any  obstruction  that 

101  As  a  matter  of  fact  Springer  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  thorough  edu- 
cation, as  he  was  an  attache  of  the  Swedish  Minister  in  England,  whence  he 
was  abducted  and  carried  off  to  Virginia,  where  he  was  sold  into  bondage. 
After  serving  as  a  slave  for  five  years  he  made  his  escape,  and  found  a  home 
with  those  of  his  own  nationality  on  the  Delaware. 
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might  be  given  to  the  worship  of  God,  and  his  regard  to 
the  Interest  of  the  proprietarie  in  the  ferry,  desiring  the 
Councill's  advice." 

The  members  of  the  Council  present  at  the  meeting — 
Andrew  Robeson,  Robert  Turner,  Pat.  Robinson,  Law- 
rence Cock,  Wm.  Clarke — gave  as  their  opinion,  "  That 
the  petitioners  may  have  Libertie  granted  them  to  trans- 
port themselves  over  the  river  to  &  from  their  worship, 
provided  they  doe  not  abuse  this  Libertie  to  other  ends,  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  ferry."  102 


108  German  Pietists,  I.,  pp.  964,  265. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


First  German  Lutheran  Services  in  Pennsylvania, 

1694-1702. 

HNEW  era  in  the 
religious  history 
of  Pennsylvania  begins 
with  the  year  1694. 
The  first  German  Lu- 
theran services  in  the 
province  are  held  in 
June  of  that  year  by  a 
band  of  forty  immi- 
grants, newly  arrived 
from  Germany,  six  of 
whom  are  said  to  have 
been  Lutheran  theo- 
logical students.  The  chaplain  of  the  company  con- 
tinued these  orthodox  Lutheran  services  regularly  in  the 
house  of  Van  Bebber,  the  Mennonite,  in  Germantown. 
In  Philadelphia  he  began  to  preach  English  and  held  the 
first  orthodox  English  services  known  in  that  city.  He 
preached  the  Lutheran  faith  in  the  English  tongue  for  the 
first  time  in  Pennsylvania  and  to  a  congregation  that  sub- 
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sequently  developed  into  Christ  Episcopal  Church.  More- 
over, one  of  the  members  of  this  newly  arrived  company 
of  emigrants  returned  to  Europe  half  a  dozen  years  later 
and  brought  back  to  Pennsylvania  a  German  theological 
student  who  became  the  first  Lutheran  minister  ordained 
in  America. 

This  company  was  a  band  of  German  Mystical  Pietists 
under  the  leadership  of  Johannes  Kelpius,  Henrich  Bern- 
hard  Koster,  Daniel  Falckner,  and  Johannes  Gottfried 
Seelig,  the  private  secretary  of  Spener.103 

103  Mr.  Sachse says  of  the  company  {Lutheran  Church  Review \  1897,  pp.  71- 
72):  This  strange  company  of  Chiliastic  Theosophists  had  been  organized  in 
Germany  a  year  or  two  earlier,  and  was  led  by  Johann  Jacob  Zimmerman,  one  of 
the  most  noted  European  astronomers  of  his  day.  Zimmerman  died  before 
they  sailed  from  Rotterdam,  and  Johann  Kelpius  was  elected  Magister.  He 
brought  them  to  the  Wissahickon.  They  had  come  to  secure  liberty  of  con- 
science and  to  prepare  for  the  "  Coming  of  the  Bridegroom."  They  erected  a 
house  in  the  forest,  surmounted  by  an  observatory,  which  was  the  first  regular 
observatory  established  in  North  America.  Here  they  were  on  the  lookout  for 
the  harbinger  of  the  Bridegroom.  The  whole  company  are  said  to  have  been 
adherents  of  the  Unaltered  Augsburg  Confession,  and  not  to  have  allowed  their 
mystical  and  theosophical  views  to  conflict  with  their  orthodox  Lutheran  faith. 
They  at  that  time  worshipped  according  to  the  liturgy  of  the  Orthodox  Church. 
Their  numbers  were  strengthened  by  arrivals  in  1702,  1704,  1706  and  1708.  By 
the  time  Muhlenberg  arrived,  such  few  of  them  as  remained  had  gone  over 
more  exclusively  to  mystical  heterodoxy,  having  been  influenced  in  that  direc- 
tion by  the  Ephrata  community,  which  had  meanwhile  been  established.  For 
a  complete  history  of  this  company  see  Sachse 's  German  Pietists  in  Provin- 
cial Pennsylvania. 

Gerard  Croese  wrote  a  history  of  the  Quakers,  Historia  Quakeriana,  which 
was  printed  in  Dutch,  1694,  and  translated  into  English  in  1696,  and  was  an- 
swered by  another  Quaker  work  in  opposition.  (Croese  was  the  writer  who  in 
1704  tried  to  prove  that  Homer's  Odyssey  contains  the  history  of  the  Jews  in 
the  patriarchal  ages,  and  that  the  Iliad  is  an  account  of  the  siege  and  capture  of 
Jericho).  This  Reformed  Quaker  historian  gives  a  description  of  the  vexation 
and  troubles  which  the  Quakers  had  "from  this  new  brood  of  Teutonics."  He 
says  :  "  Among  these  few  mystical  men  there  was  one  John  Jacob  Zimmerman, 
of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  the  Duchy  of  Wirtemburg,  and  a  Man  skilled 
in  Matematics,  and,  saving  what  he  had  contracted  by  these  erroneous  opin- 
ions, had  all  other  excellent  endowments  of  mind,  to  which  may  be  added  the 
temperance  of  his  Life.  ***  Zimmerman  having  yet  N.  Koster  for  his  colleague, 
who  was  also  a  famous  Man,  and  of  such  severe  manners  that  few  could  equal 
him,  writes  to  a  certain  Quaker  in  Holland,"  for  assistance  to  go  to  Pennsyl- 
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These  German  enthusiasts,  by  one  of  the  curious  contra- 
dictions so  common  in  human  nature,  were  mystics  in 

vania.  Benjamin  Furly  seems  to  have  given  the  requested  assistance,  obtaining 
transportation,  and  enabling-  the  band  of  mystics  to  arrive  in  America.  The 
fact  that  these  Pietists  had  been  assisted  on  their  journey  by  Quakers  in  Hol- 
land was  afterward  brought  up  against 
some  of  them  in  Pennsylvania  at  the 
yearly  meeting  at  Burlington  in  1695. 
(See  Sachse,  German  Pietists,  p.  44.) 

"  It  appears  that  Benjamin  Furly  and 
Rudolph  Koster,  then  living  at  Amster- 
dam were  intimately  acquainted  ;  and  it 
was  mainly  through  the  intercession  of 
the  Koster  brothers  that  the  experiment 
was  made  possible  and  concessions  from 
Penn's  representatives  in  Holland  were 
obtained." — Sachse. 

Croese,  in  closing  his  account  of  the 
company,  states  :  "  That  they  arrived  at 
the  place  they  aimed  at,  and  they  all 
lived  at  the  same  house,  and  had  a  pub- 
lick  Meeting,  and  that  they  took  much 
pains  to  teach  the  blind  people  to  be- 
come like  unto  themselves,  and  to  con- 
form to  their  examples."  Evidently  he 
had  heard  of  the  services  inaugurated  by 
Koster  and  was  very  much  prejudiced 
against  the  position  taken  by  Koster 
against  the  Quakers. 

Judge  Pennypacker  in  Proceedings 
of  Pennsylvania- German  Soiety,  Vol., 
IX.,  p.  270,  says  of  Zimmerman  :  "He 
entered  the  Lutheran  ministry,  and,  from 
1671  to  1674,  was  in  charge  of  the  church  at  Bietigheim.  He  became,  however, 
profoundly  impressed  with  the  views  of  Jacob  Boehni.  *  •  *  Getting  into  con- 
troversy with  the  orthodox,  and  being  accused  of  trying  to  elevate  Boehm 
above  the  Apostles,  of  teaching  astrology,  magic,  and  cabalism,  he  was  tried 
and  deposed  from  the  ministry.  From  1684  to  1689  he  was  Professor  of  Math- 
ematics in  Heidelberg  University.  *  *  *  He  died  on  his  way  to  Pennsylvania 
in  1693."  Judge  Pennypacker  then  proceeds  to  give  a  biography  of  Koster, 
"who,"  he  says,  "  from  the  exercise  of  the  power  of  excommunication  would 
seem  to  have  succeeded  Zimmerman."  Judge  Pennypacker  refers  as  his  au- 
thorities to  Mr.  Sachse,  from  whom  he  has  evidently  drawn  much,  to  p.  107  in 
the  Life  of  Hendrick  Pannebecker,  and  to  p.  86,  Vol.  VII.,  of  Adelung's  Ge- 
schichte  der  menschlichen  Narrheit.  He  evidently  has  no  knowledge,  except- 
ing through  Mr.  Sachse's  work,  of  Rathlef's  extended  biography  of'  Koster. 
Rathlef  was  a  contemporary  of  Koster's  and  saw  and  spoke  with  the  subject 
of  his  biography. 
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philosophy,  pietists  in  feeling,  chiliasts  in  expectation,  and 
some  of  them,  at  least,  Lutheran  by  faith,  adherents  in  fact 
of  the  Unaltered  Augsburg  Confession.  Roster's  well- 
worn  copy  of  the  Unaltered 
Augsburg  Confession,  with 
the  Seventeen  Marburg  Arti- 
cles of  Luther,  still  bears  wit- 
ness in  Pennsylvania  to  this 
fact.  Several  members  of 
the  company  were  in  corre- 
spondence with  August  Her- 
mann Francke.  They  reached 
Philadelphia  on  the  23d  of 
June.104 

Says  Mr.  Sachse  :  "When 
the  party  of  forty  pilgrims  ar- 
rived at  Germantown  on  that 
memorable  Sunday,  St.  John's 
day,  June  24,  1694,  they 
looked  in  vain  for  the  church 
they  were  led  to  believe  existed  here,  a  spiritual  home 
where  the  hoby  Sacraments  and  ordinances  of  the  Ortho- 
dox Lutheran  Church  were  regularly  administered.  No 
white  steeple  surmounted  by  a  golden  <Hahn'  loomed 
skyward  as  they  approached  the  settlement ;  no  tones  of  a 
sonorous  bell  were  wafted  upon  the  still  air  of  the  Sabbath, 
calling  the  worshippers  to  assemble  at  the  holy  shrine ;  no 
melodious  strains  of  song  and  praise  greeted  their  ears  as 
they  filed  into  the  single  street  of  the  German  metropolis 
in  the  new  world.  How  great  must  have  been  the  disap- 
pointment of  these  devout  pilgrims  !    The  first  thing  done 
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after  arriving  at  the  house  of  Van  Bebber,105  and  mutual 
greetings  were  over,  was  to  hold  a  regular  Lutheran  Church 
service,  giving  thanks  for  their  safe  arrival  and  God's 
mercy  which  had  protected  them  in  so  many  ways  during 
times  of  trial  and  danger.  At  this  meeting  Henrich  Bern- 
hard  Koster  officiated,  as  he  had  acted  as  chaplain  during 
the  whole  voyage." 

These  services  were  continued  and  were  held  everv  three 
weeks.  They  were  public,  and  from  the  start  were  well 
attended  by  the  Germans.  At  them  Koster  sought  to  im- 
press his  hearers  with  the  importance  of  remaining  stead- 
fast to  the  doctrine  of  the  church  as  contained  in  the  original 
Augsburg  Confession.106  Koster,  who  had  been  elected  by 
the  band  of  forty  as  their  general  instructor,  had  already 
preached  regularly  on  shipboard  on  Sunday  and  in  his  ser- 
mons had  particularly  exhorted  the  company  to  remain 
steadfast  to  the  Lutheran  Church.  Several  of  his  company 
were  somewhat  clouded,  and  seemed  deficient  in  holiness, 
and  in  certain  articles  of  the  faith.  Moreover  he  foresaw 
trouble  when  these  persons  would  come  to  a  country  where 
they  might  be  led  astray  by  the  Quaker  doctrine.  He 
therefore  devoted  all  his  energies  to  guiding  the  erring  ones 
aright,  and  to  fortifying  them  against  such  temptation. 
What  he  had  done  on  shipboard  he  continued  in  German- 
town,  where  there  was  a  lack  of  spiritual  teachers.107  That 

Koster,  mystic  and  theosophist  though  he  was,  nevertheless 

 _ —   » 

105  Jacob  Isaacs  Van  Bebber,  a  baker  of  Crefeld,  was  one  of  the  original  six 
Crefeld  purchasers  who  bought  1,000  acres  of  land  each  from  William  Penn. 
He  came  to  America  as  a  Mennonite  in  1687,  and  became  one  of  the  most  influ- 
ential persons  in  the  community.  He  was  a  man  of  standing,  ability,  enter- 
prise and  means. — German  Pietisls,  p.  66. 

106  Roster's  personal  copy  of  the  Unaltered  Augsburg  Confession,  together 
with  the  seventeen  Marburg  Articles  by  L,uther,  is  in  the  possession  of  J.  F. 
Sachse.    The  title  of  this  copy  is  reproduced  in  facsimile  on  preceding  page. 

107  German  Pietists,  p.  260. 
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considered  himself  a  strict  Lutheran  is  seen  not  only  by  his 
constant  upholding  of  the  Word  of  God  and  the  sacra- 
mental means  of  grace,  and  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Person  of 
Christ,  as  over  against  the  Quakers,  but  also  by  other  in- 
stances. When  as  a  young  man  he  was  offered  a  lucrative 
spiritual  appointment  under  the  Prince  of  the  House  of 
Brandenberg,  who  was  Reformed  in  faith,  he  replied,  "  I 
am  a  Lutheran,  and  therefore  must  not  serve  a  Reformed 
master."108  On  shipboard,  when  Daniel  Falckner  probably 
confessed  to  him  that  he  had  awakened  a  religious  ecstasy 
in  a  German  pietistic  prophetess,  Koster,  who  was  the 
chaplain  of  the  party,  "  publicly  read  the  ban  of  excom- 
munication to  Falckner  who  was  present,  and  in  abscntio 
over  the  Erfurth  prophetess  in  Europe.109  Again  at  the  close 
of  his  activity  in  America,  we  are  told  that  when  Koster  felt 
that  the  term  of  his  usefulness  among  the  English  colonists 
was  about  completed  unless  he  joined  the  Sabbatarian 
movement,  which  embraced  such  of  the  Keithians  as  had 
not  returned  to  the  Church  of  England,  he  refused  to  do  it, 
as  it  would  have  necessitated  a  sacrifice  of  his  Lutheran 
principles,  and  he  preferred  to  return  to  Europe."110  His- 
torians' understanding  of  Koster  as  a  Lutheran  has  been 
clouded  both  by  the  chiliastic  and  other  unorthodox  mys- 
tical speculations  in  which  he  was  involved  in  earlier  and 
later  years  ;  by  the  un-Lutheran  tendencies  by  which  he  was 
surrounded  in  his  own  company  of  emigrants  ;  by  a  failure 
to  comprehend  the  issues  which  as  a  Lutheran  he  was 
obliged  to  meet  in  a  colony  where  the  Quaker  meeting  was 
practically  the  only  form  of  worship  ;  by  the  radical  meas- 
ures he  felt  obliged  to  take  in  reference  to  these  issues,  by 


108  German  Pietists,  p.  257. 

109  German  Pietists,  p.  304. 

110  German  Pietists,  p.  289. 
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the  too  high  opinion  of  the  spirituality  of  the  original  Ameri- 
can Quakers,  and  by  the  willingness  to  accept  the  words  of 
Pastorius,  the  leader  of  the  German  Quakers,  and  a  fierce 
enemy  of  Koster's,  as  final  in  judgment  of  the  latter's  case. 
Misled  no  doubt  by  respect  for  the  words  of  Pastorius  and 
by  these  various  causes  the  annotators  of  the  Halle  JReports, 
following  the  lead  of  Adelung  have  assigned  Koster  a  very 
dubious  position  in  the  annals  of  early  American  Lutheran- 
ism,  and  it  is  only  through  the  later  discoveries  of  Mr. 
Sachse  that  his  true  position  as  a  pioneer  in  this  field  has 
been  established.111 

When  it  became  known  that  Koster  was  holding  ortho- 
dox Church  services  in  Germantown,  a  large  number  of 
English  hearers,  who  at  first  were  mistaken  for  hostile 
Quakers,  came  to  be  in  attendance.  Frequently  they  out- 
numbered the  Germans  present. 

Koster,  with  a  progressiveness  that  both  Swedes  and 
Germans,  both  Reformed  and  Lutherans  of  later  years, 
would  have  done  well  to  imitate,  informed  his  German 
hearers  that  he  would  thenceforward  conduct  his  services 
in  both  languages.112  This  was  the  source  of  great  dissatis- 
faction, and  Koster  then  transferred  his  English  services 
to  Philadelphia  itself.  There  the  services  aroused  the 
Province  from  the  state  of  religious  apathy  into  which  it 
had  fallen.  During  the  ten  years  in  which  Pastorius  had 
been  the  German  leader  of  the  Province,  the  religious 
spirit  among  both  Germans  and  English  had  sunk  to  the 
level  of  a  very  ordinary  Quaker  rationalism  and  now  the 
preaching  of  Koster,  for  the  first  time,  awakened  the 
English  and  Germans  within  the  province  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  use  of  the  sacraments  as  a  means  of  grace 
for  fallen  human  nature.    Mr.  Sachse  says  : 

111  For  Sachse's  "  Life  of  Koster,"  see  German  Pietists,  pp.  251-258. 

112  Geschichte  jetzt  lebender  Gelehrten  (Zelle,  1743),  p.  489. 
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"It  is  true  that  the  Swedish  Lutheran  services  were 
held  in  Pennsylvania  prior  to  Penn's  coming,  and  for  some 
years  afterwards.  But  these  services  were  held  for  the 
Swedes  exclusively.  No  efforts  whatever  were  made  by 
either  Fabricius  or  Lock,  to  extend  the  faith  among  the 
Quakers  and  Germans  who  were  flocking  to  these  shores. 
It  was  left  to  Koster  to  take  the  initiative  and  boldly  raise 
his  voice  immediately  upon  his  arrival,  among  both  Ger- 
mans and  English,  and  institute  services  to  induce  the 
settlers  to  renew  their  fealty  to  the  Orthodox  Church, 
whether  the  legally  established  English  Church,  or  the 
Orthodox  Lutheran  faith  as  held  in  the  German  Father- 
land. The  result  of  Koster's  efforts  was  widespread." 
The  only  buildings  for  religious  services  in  1694  were  the 
meeting  houses  of  the  Quakers  and  a  meeting  house 
erected  by  the  Keithians  on  Second  street  above  Market. 
The  only  services  held  in  the  Province  were  the  meetings 
that  took  place  here.  The  old  Swedish  block  house  at 
Wicaco  is  said  to  have  been  in  a  ruinous  condition  and  un- 
fit for  occupancy.  When  Koster  became  acquainted  with 
this  condition  of  affairs  he  began  to  instruct  his  people 
upon  Sundays  and  other  days,  especially  in  those  doctrines 
of  grace  which  the  Quakers  lacked. 

"The  Keithians,"  says  Mr.  Sachse,  "soon  found  this 
out,  and  when  they  heard  that  he  preached  to  the  multitude 
of  the  Saviour's  death,  His  merits,  His  ascension,  the  use 
of  the  Scripture  and  of  the  ordinances  of  the  Eucharist  and 
baptism,  they  flocked  in  crowds  to  listen  to  his  sermons." 
Koster  first  took  these  Keithians  for  enemies,  but  discov- 
ering his  mistake  he  preached  the  orthodox  Lutheran  doc- 
trine to  them  and  inspired  them  with  new  hope  and  courage. 
He  awakened  among  a  great  many  of  the  English  and 
Welsh,  who  had  been  brought  up  in  the  Church  of  England 
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prior  to  their  becoming  followers  of  Fox  and  Penn,  a  long- 
ing for  regular  church  services.  This  longing  developed 
to  such  an  extent  that  within  eighteen  months  after  his 
arrival  in  the  Province,  on  November  15,  1695,  a  piece  of 
ground  was  secured  in  Philadelphia  for  church  purposes 
subject  to  an  agreement  between  Griffith  Jones  and  Joshua 
Carpenter.  "  This  lot  upon  which  Christ  Church  now 
stands,  contained  100  feet  fronting  on  Second  street,  and 
was  132  feet  in  depth.  The  pecuniary  consideration  was  a 
yearly  rental  of  Tenne  pounds  of  current  silver  money  of 
ye  Province.113 

"  This  attempt  to  establish  a  Church  of  England  in  the 
very  stronghold  of  Quakerdom,  naturally  added  fuel  to 
the  flame  of  religious  excitement  in  the  Province,  and  in- 
creased the  bitter  feeling  that  the  Quaker  leaders  bore 
against  the  German  religious  enthusiast.  So  great  became 
the  hatred  of  the  Quakers  and  others  against  the  Lutherans 
on  account  of  Koster's  successful  efforts  in  establishing 
the  congregation,  that  when  William  Davis,  in  one  of  his 
numerous  disputes  with  the  Orthodox  Friends,  suggested 
the  appointment  of  a  Swedish  pastor  as  referee  to  decide 
their  differences,  the  request  was  refused,  with  the  state- 
ment that  the  Lutherans  were  as  '  bad  as  Indians  or 
Heathens.' 114  But  Koster  was  not  to  be  diverted  from  his 
course,  and  held  English  services  according  to  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer,  whenever  a  suitable  room  was  to  be 
found.    The  leading  spirit  among  this  embryo  congrega- 

11J  This  ground  rent  could  be  extinguished  for  £\$o  at  any  time  within 
fifteen  years.  There  was  nothing-  whatever  stated  in  this  indenture  to  show 
or  prove  that  the  ground  was  secured  for  church  or  burial  purposes.  The  wit- 
nesses to  this  historic  document  were  Samuel  Holt,  James  Trawalls,  Jeremiah 
Price  and  (John)  Moore.  It  was  acknowledged  in  open  court,  on  the  5th  day 
of  March,  1695,  and  has  never  been  placed  upon  record. 

114  Jesus,  the  Crucified  Man,  the  Eternal  Son  of  God.  Printed  by  Reynier 
Jansen,  Philadelphia,  1700. 
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tion  was  Col.  Robert  Quarry,  who  with  the  encouragement 
received  from  Gov.  Francis  Nicholson,  of  Maryland,  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  year  1696,  commenced  the  erection 
of  a  substantial  brick  building,  for  church  purposes,  upon 
the  lot  on  Second  Street  that  had  been  secured  by  Joshua 
Carpenter  late  in  the  previous  year." 

Thus  the  Pennsylvania  colony  became  split  into  two 
parties,  the  Quakers  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Church  party 
on  the  other.  On  the  latter  side  were  the  German  church- 
men, the  English  churchmen,  and  the  separatistic  Keith- 
ians.  On  the  Quaker  side  were  the  bulk  of  the  English 
community  and  such  Germans  as  sympathized  with  them. 
The  contest  centered  in  the  two  leaders,  Pastorius  and 
Koster.  The  dissensions  among  the  Quakers  had  already 
become  very  bitter  prior  to  Koster's  arrival  and  had  been 
carried  into  politics.  Keith  had  just  departed  for  Europe 
and  an  effort  was  being  made  to  heal  the  old  schism.  But 
Koster's  bold  stand  against  the  Quaker  doctrines  revived 
the  dissensions  and  drew  Keithian  partisans  to  him.  As 
Koster's  own  band  of  fellow  pilgrims,  Kelpius  particularly, 
sympathized  with  Pastorius  and  the  Quakers,  Koster  with- 
drew from  the  original  community  and  attempted  to  form 
a  new  one. 

By  the  year  1696,  the  feeling  between  the  Keithians  and 
their  opponents  rose  to  such  a  crisis  that  the  former  intro- 
duced the  matter  into  the  Yearly  Meeting,  held  at  Burling- 
ton, New  Jersey,  and  persuaded  Koster  to  become  their 
spokesman.  Koster  hesitated,  but  finally  yielded  and,  forc- 
ing a  hearing,  said :  "  I  raise  my  voice  against  you  in  full 
conviction  of  the  Word  of  God,  to  refute  from  the  Holy 
Scriptures  your  blasphemous  doctrine,  which  is  worse 
than  that  of  the  heathen  in  America,  namely  the  doctrine 
of  your  spiritual  Jesus,  and  that  whatever  was  human  in 
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Jesus  was  dispersed  among  the  clouds  during  His  ascen- 
sion into  heaven."  He  controverted  the  Quaker  doctrine 
of  a  spiritual  Christ  from  Hebrew  7  :  27,  9:  26,  pointing 
out  to  them  that  he  who  made  the  offering  and  the  sacri- 
fice was  the  entire  Jesus.114  After  Koster  left,  the  Quakers 
spread  the  report  that  a  number  of  lunatics  had  come  to 
the  meeting.  This  proceeding  on  their  part  brought  about 
a  printed  account  of  the  affair  by  Koster,  published  by 
William  Bradford  in  New  York  in  1696. 116 

As  an  answer  to  the  charge  of  the  Quakers,  viz.  :  that 
while  Koster  and  the  Keithians  so  strongly  insisted  on  the 
administration  of  the  Sacraments  as  means  of  grace,  they 
nevertheless  had  failed  either  to  baptize  or  to  give  the 
Lord's  Supper,  Koster  resolved  to  publicly  baptize  such  of 
his  adherents  as  had  been  born  Quakers  and,  therefore, 
were  not  baptized.  The  Keithians,  as  Seventh  Day  Bap- 
tists, asked  that  the  ordinance  be  administered  by  immer- 
sion. In  the  river  Delaware,  therefore,  a  little  north  of 
the  present  Vine  Street,  in  the  presence  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  Quakers,  and  of  Swedes,  Germans  and  a  few 
mystics,  Koster  baptized  nine  candidates.117    Koster  admin- 

115  For  a  full  account  of  the  meeting,  from  both  points  of  view,  see  Sachse's 
German  Pietists,  pp.  268-271. 

116  The  full  title  of  this  curious  work  is:  "  History  of  the  Protestation,  done 
in  the  publick  yearly  meating  of  the  Quakers  at  Burlington  in  the  year  1696, 
by  the  witness  of  two  remarkable  passages,  Hebr.  vii.  27,  and  viiii.  26,  against 
the  false  doctrine  of  the  Quakers,  whereby  they  revile  the  blessed  human 
nature  of  Jesus  Christ  and  its  suffering,  resurrection,  ascension,  rule  over  the 
church  and  his  coming  again  and  the  doctrine  of  the  holy  sacraments,  depend- 
ing thereupon.  Printed  and  sold  by  William  Bradford  at  the  Bible  in  New 
York  1696." 

117Sachse  {German  Pietists,  pp.  275-276)  gives  the  following  description 
of  Koster  and  the  baptism  :  "  Tall  and  erect,  robed  in  a  long  black  gown,  and 
with  a  fearless  and  flashing  eye,  he  opened  the  services  in  the  name  of  the 
Trinity,  and  made  a  stirring  supplication  in  English  showing  the  necessity  for 
baptism,  and  giving  reasons  why  he  at  that  time  felt  justified  in  administering 
the  Holy  Ordinance  after  the  manner  of  the  Apostles  and  early  Christians. 
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istered  the  Holy  Communion  to  such  as  demanded  it,  but 
refused  to  become  the  pastor  of  the  Keithians  because  of 
their  Seventh  Day  and  Anabaptist  teaching. 

Meantime  the  English  congregation  in  Philadelphia  had 
taken  firm  root  and  was  still  ministered  to  at  times  by  Kos- 
ter.  It  began  a  church  school  and  in  the  absence  of  Koster, 
the  schoolmaster,  a  Mr.  I.  Arrowsmith,  read  prayers. 

Reports  of  the  religious  disturbances  in  the  Province  of 
Penn  quickly  spread  to  England,  and  were  laid  before  the 
Bishop  of  London,  who  saw  the  great  opening  for  the 
Anglican  Church  presented  in  the  new  Province.  In  1698 
he  sent  out  to  Philadelphia  a  young  man,  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Clayton,  to  take  care  of  the  English  churchmen  there.  Kos- 
ter, the  Lutheran  preacher,  went  about  from  house  to  house 


After  his  address  was  finished,  he  demanded  a  public  profession  of  faith  from 
each  of  the  nine  candidates. 

"  He,  then,  to  make  the  ceremony  still  more  impressive,  after  the  manner  of 
the  Lutheran  Church,  and  according  to  the  Prayer  Book  of  Edward  VI.,  pro- 
nounced the  exorcism  of  'the  Devil  and  the  seductive  spirit  of  Quakerism' 
[der  Teufel  und  Quacker  Irrgeist] .  This  was  delivered  with  all  the  power  of 
the  German  evangelist : 

"  'I  command  thee,  unclean  spirit,  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  of  the  Son, 
and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  that  thou  come  out,  and  depart  from  these  thy  servants, 
whom  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  hath  vouchsafed  to  call  to  His  Holy  Baptism,  to 
be  made  members  of  His  body,  and  of  His  holy  congregation.  Therefore, 
thou  cursed  spirit,  remember  thy  sentence  ;  remember  thy  judgment ;  remem- 
ber the  day  to  be  at  hand  wherein  thou  shalt  burn  in  fire  everlasting,  prepared 
for  thee  and  thy  angels,  and  presume  not  hereafter  to  exercise  any  tyranny 
towards  these  persons  whom  Christ  hath  bought  with  His  precious  blood,  and 
by  His  Holy  Baptism  calleth  to  be  of  His  flock.' 

"  When  this  impressive  exorcism  was  concluded,  the  party  to  be  baptized, 
with  Koster  at  their  head,  formed  a  procession,  and  walked  down  to  the  river's 
edge  and  into  the  stream,  until  they  were  about  waist-deep  in  the  water. 
After  a  short  invocation  they  were  immersed  one  after  the  other  in  the  name 
of  the  Holy  Trinity,  and  were  finally  dismissed  with  the  command  in  Matthew 
xxviii,  19  :  'Go  ye,  therefore,  and  make  disciples  of  all  the  nations,  baptizing 
them  into  the  name  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
Thus  ended  the  first  public  administration  of  the  Scriptural  ordinance  of 
Baptism  within  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania.  Koster  himself  declares  that 
he  never  afterward  administered  it  in  America." 
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with  the  new  Anglican  pastor,  gathering  members  and 
teaching  the  pastor  to  refute  the  doctrines  of  the  Quakers. 
Many  of  the  Keithians  joined  the  new  Anglican  church.118 

us  William  Penn  himself  seemed  friendly  to  the  Church  party  in  1700 
(when  there  was  trouble  between  Penn  and  the  Quakers)  as  the  following 
letter  of  Penn  shows  : 

R.  Asheton. 

The  new  Minister  [Evan  Evans]  Sent  over  for  Philadia,  has  been  with  me, 
and  appears  a  man,  Sober  and  of  a  mild  Disposition,  y'  may  [be]  pevailed 
wth  to  be  easy,  I  must  yr  for  desire  thee  use  all  early  methods  by  thyself,  and 
such  others  of  yor  Church  as  are  for  Peace,  and  a  ffriendly  understanding  to 
make  impressions  on  his  mind  for  the  best,  and  by  all  seasonable  means,  en- 
deavor to  dispose  him  to  an  easiness  of  mind  and  good  inclinations  to  the 
Publick,  and  the  People  in  general  he  is  now  to  live  amongst  assuring  him  that 
while  he  behaves  himself  with  Candour  and  Ingenuity,  he  shall  want  no 
goodwill  from,  nor  kindness  that  I  can  show  him,  and  that  he  may  expect  as 
much  favor  in  all  reasonable  things,  as  he  could  from  any  govr  of  his  own 
way.  They  care  in  this,  I  hope  I  may  depend  on  having  assurance  of  thy 
good  inclinations  to  the  peace  of  ye  Publick  and  that  thou  art  sensible  one  of 
the  greatest  Advantages  to  be  reaped  from  Religion  is  a  quiet  and  easy  mind, 
wch  as  it  is  inwardly  enjoyed,  will  show  itself  no  less  in  all  exterior  things. 
As  thou  finds  Occasion,  a  line  from  thee  on  this  head  would  be  acceptable  to 
Him  that  is  w*  kind  Love  to  thyself  &  family 

Thy  assured  fr1 
&  affectionate  kinsman 
W.  P. 

A  little  later  we  have  another  letter  from  Penn,  wherein  he  expresses  him- 
self in  a  somewhat  different  vein  : 

"  Church  is  their  Cry,  and  to  disturb  us  their  Merit,  whose  labours  have 
made  the  place  ;  they  misrepresent  all  we  doe,  &  would  make  us  dissenters 
in  our  own  Countrey  ;  the  Bp.  of  London  at  ye  passing  my  Pat<  did  what  he 
could  to  gett  savings  for  ye  ch.,  but  was  opposed  by  ye  E.  of  Radnor,  ye  Presd'. 
Am  civil  &  equal  to  ym  all,  putt  them  in  all  places  of  profit,  save  one,  in 
this  County,  Adm'y  Advo's,  Att,  Gen1  ;  3  of  ye  oyr  5  Counties  all  theirs  but 
this  is  not  enough,  they  must  have  all ;  and  what  they  do  not  attempt  in 
State  they  do  boldly  in  ye  Pulpit  ;  depending  on  my  principle  for  Impunity 
ye  p'sent  Minister  brought  over  printed  books  &  board  sheets  in  great 
quantities  to  be  pasted  up  in  their  Houses,  is  this  submission  to  govm'?  this 
p'sent  man,  of  himself  pretty  quiet,  therefore  what  he  does  is  concerted  at 
home,  we  are  much  Superior  to  them  in  Number  &  Estates  ;  2  to  1  in  num- 
ber, 4  to  1  in  estates,  20  to  1  first  adventurers.  G.  K.'s  Hypocrisy  first  open'd 
ye  way  for  this  Violent  Spirit.  (  William  Penn  lo  Esqr.  Law/on,  Penna. 
Archives,  Series  I.,  Vol.  I.,  pp.  141-2,  quoted  in  Luth.  Ch.  Rev.,  Vol.  XVI.,  pp. 
284-285.) 
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Thus  Roster,  having  preached  Lutheran  doctrines  and 
having  originated  two  Seventh  Day  Baptist  congregations, 
whose  tenets  he  did  not  approve,  and  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  oldest  Episcopal  church  in  the  State,  "  drove  the 
entering  wedge  into  the  Quaker  stronghold," 119  which 
finally  destroyed  its  supremacy  in  the  State. 

Roster's  actions  and  his  publications  of  the  pamphlet  on 
the  Burlington  controversy,  excited  the  anger  of  Pastorius 
who  publicly  denounced  the  German  evangelist.  This  de- 
nunciation brought  forth  another  pamphlet  from  the  pen  of 
Koster  in  the  year  1697,  which  was  published  in  English  and 
German  by  William  Bradford  in  New  York.  Mr.  Sachse 
draws  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  was  not  only  the  first 
High  German  publication  written  and  printed  in  America, 
but  also  the  first  work  that  was  issued  in  America  in  two 
languages.  Roster's  pamphlet  was  in  turn  replied  to  by 
Pastorius  in  a  brochure,  entitled  Four  Boasting  Disinters 
of  this  World  Briefly  Rebuked,  printed  and  sold  by  Wil- 
liam Bradford  in  New  York,  1697. 120  Mr.  Sachse  dates  the 
religious  revival  in  the  Province  from  the  advent  of  Roster 
in  1694.  The  results  of  his  efforts  were  widespread  ;  they 
were  not  confined  to  Anglicans  and  Lutherans,  but  also 
stimulated  the  Baptists,  Presbyterians  and  so-called  Sab- 
batarians to  organization. 


119  J.  F.  Sachse. 

120  "At  a  Yearly  Meeting  held  at  Philadelphia,  the  22  day  of  the  7th  month, 
1697.  Agreed  that  the  books  put  forth  by  Daniel  Pastorious,  in  answer  to 
Henry  Bernhard  Koster,  &c,  be  paid  for  out  of  the  Provincial  Stock  &  be  dis- 
tributed to  the  several  meetings  by  Francis  Davenport,  Caleb  Pusey,  James 
Fox  and  Peter  Frettwell. 

"Agreed  that  the  several  Quarterly  Meetings  take  200  of  Daniel  Pastorious' 
Primers,  and  pay  for  them  out  of  the  Quarterly  Meeting's  Stock,  according 
to  their  several  quantities,  in  three  months'  time."  {Lulh.  Ch.  Rev.,  Vol. 
XVI.,  p.  287.) 


Place  where  First  Lutheran  Services  -were  Held, 
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Appendix  I. 

WHERE  KOSTER  HELD  THE  FIRST  LUTHERAN  SERVICES  IN  PHILADELPHIA. 

The  place  where  Koster  held  his  German  Lutheran  and  his  English  services 
in  Philadelphia  was  the  Keithian  Meeting  House  which  had  been  erected  in 
1692.  It  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  Second  street,  below  Arch,  in  a  small 
alley  way  opening  out  into  Second  street,  now  known  as  Lagrange  Place.  The 
building  was  a  low  wooden  structure  and  after  the  establishment  and  building 
of  Christ  Church  was  surrendered  to  "the  Sabbatarians  and  Anabaptists." 
This  the  Baptists  replaced  by  a  large  brick  church,  which  for  many  years  was 
known  as  the  First  Baptist  Church.  This  is  the  congregation  which  until 
recently  met  in  the  beautiful  brownstone  Baptist  Church  at  the  northwest  cor- 
ner of  Broad  and  Arch  streets  before  the  latter  building  was  torn  away  to  make 
room  for  the  structure  of  the  Equitable  Illuminating  Company. 

We  are  told  in  the  Pennsylvania  Archives121  that  the  meeting  of  the  Keithian 
people  who  had  purchased  a  lot  and  built  a  meeting  house  "was  Intirely  dis- 
solved. Their  Teacher,  with  the  majority  or  great  part  of  said  people,  became 
members  of  Christ  Church  in  Philadelphia  ;  that  about  the  time  of  the  Disso- 
lution of  said  Society,  the  Congregation  of  said  Church,  by  the  Unanimous 
Consent  of  the  people  of  said  Society,  had  the  use  of  the  Meeting  House,  & 
had  the  Sacraments  and  other  parts  of  Divine  worship,  according  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  that  Church,  Established  by  Law,  Administred  &  Celebrated 
therein  for  some  years  &  Continued  untill  the  Church  (before  begun)  was 
finished." 

Appendix  II. 

WHO  AND  WHAT  WAS  HENRY  BERNARD  KOSTER  ? 

For  the  fullest  biography  of  Koster  in  the  English  language  the  reader 
should  turn  to  the  German  Pietists,  pp.  251-298  ;  for  a  much  condensed  account 
of  the  same  to  Pennypacker's  Settlement  of  Germantown,  Chapter  X.  But  the 
original  and  complete  biography  is  to  be  found  in  Ralklef's  Geschichte  Jetztle- 
bender  Gelehrlen,  published  in  Zelle,  1743,  the  only  known  copy  of  which  in 
America  is  to  be  found  in  the  library  of  Mr.  Sachse.  This  copy  is  now  before 
the  writer's  eye. 

The  Rev.  Ernst  Ludwig  Rathlef,  pastor  of  Langenhausen,  near  Hanover, 
was  a  friend  of  Koster  after  his  return  to  Europe.  We  are  told  in  the  course 
of  the  biography  that  he  held  conversations  with  Koster.  That  he  had  full 
opportunity  to  observe  both  the  strength  and  the  weakness  of  the  man  becomes 
evident  from  the  fact  that  Koster,  living  in  his  older  days  in  the  Lutheran 
Orphanage  at  Hanover  (and  dying  there),  was  under  the  charge  of  Pastor 
Rathlef. 

That  Rathlef  was  a  biographer  of  no  mean  order— fair  and  discriminative 
in  his  selection  of  material,  careful  in  the  facts  and  not  given  to  exaggeration- 
is  seen  not  merely  from  the  immediate  favor  with  which  his  various  volumes 
of  sketches  of  great  men  contemporary  with  himself  were  received,  but  from 


121"In  the  case  of  the  Keithian  Meeting  House,"  Series  I.,  Vol.  I.,  p.  285. 
The  full  text  is  to  be  found  in  the  Luth.  Ch.  Review,  1897,  pp.  283,  284. 
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the  pains  and  care  which  he  takes  to  meet,  weigh,  and  accept  the  intelligent 
criticism  that  flowed  in  as  a  result  of  his  efforts.  He  had  no  penchant  for  paint- 
ing his  subjects  either  as  paragons  or  as  fools,  and  anyone  who  reads  his  pre- 
faces must  be  impressed  with  the  fair  dealing  of  the  man.    In  the  volume 

before  us,  after  presenting  the  lives 
of  John  Jacob  Bodmers  and  John 
Jacob  Breitinger  of  Zurich,  John 
Albrecht  Bengel  of  Herbrechtin- 
gen,  Theodor  Crinsoz  de  Bionens 
of  Geneva,  he  comes  to  the  life  of 
Henry  Bernard  Koster,  whom  he 
states  to  be  "of  Hanover,"  and 
refers  to  the  Zellischen  gelehrlen 
Anmerkungen,  in  which  "  various 
matters  are  briefly  narrated  res- 
pecting this  man."  Hestatesthat 
few  persons  knew  the  life  of  Kos- 
ter, but  that  he  had  fallen  upon 
some  remarkable  things  in  con- 
nection with  it,  particularly  that 
the  man  is  noteworthy  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  American  Quakers,  and 
since  he  is  the  brother  of  the 
famous  Rudolph  Koster,  formerly 
the  Curator  of  the  Royal  Library 
in  Paris,  many  will  be  interested 
in  reading  of  him. 

As  a  boy,  he  tells  us,  Koster 
learned  Latin,  Greek  and  Hebrew, 
and  in  his  fifteenth  year  went  to 
Bremen  with  the  intention  of 
studying  jurisprudence  at  the  Re- 
formed gymnasium  there.  Spending  five  years  at  the  latter  place  and  be- 
coming versed  in  the  propositions  of  Descartes,  he  journeyed  along  the 
Oder  to  Frankfort  and,  studying  jurisprudence  three  years  more,  ended  his 
academic  period  in  his  twenty-second  year. 

His  special  gift  was  pedagogical,  and  while  he  was  tutor  at  Kiistrin,  the 
attention  of  the  Baron  Otten  von  Schwerin,  who  was  the  Brandenburg  Geheim 
Rath,  was  drawn  to  his  natural  (rather  than  mechanical)  pedagogical  methods, 
and  the  Baron  appointed  him  Hofemeister,  placing  the  education  of  his  three 
sons  in  young  Koster's  hands.  This  was  in  1685,  and  for  seven  years  Koster 
remained  an  inmate  of  the  Baron's  household,  both  at  Berlin  and  on  the  estates 
at  Landsburg. 

Now,  says  Koster's  biographer,  "The  Baron  had  a  Lutheran  father,  who, 
as  can  easily  be  supposed,  would  heartily  desire  to  have  this  his  son  remain 
in  the  same  communion  with  him  and  not  turn  to  the  Reformed  Church.  He 
sought  all  manner  of  means  on  this  account  to  retain  him  with  himself.  He 
had  him  most  diligently  instructed  in  the  doctrines  of  his  church.    He  sought 
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to  persuade  him  to  become  a  clergyman,  and  promised  that  if  he  would  do 
this,  he  would  bequeath  to  him  an  especial  inheritance  of  a  respectable  sum  of 
money.    He  enlarged  his  library,  and  introduced  into  the  same,  very  prom- 
inently, spiritual  writings  and  the  books  of  his  Church.    All  this  our  Mr. 
Koster  has  told  me  [the  "  me  "  is  Rev.  Rathlef,  of  Hanover,  the  author  of  this 
biography  of  Koster,  who  wrote  the  same  while  Koster  was  still  living,  and 
had  these  words  from  Koster's  own  lips]  and  I  narrate  this  in  order  that  we  may 
see  that  the  Baron,  with  whom  our  Mr.  Koster  was  staying,  must  have  been  well 
versed  in  spiritual  knowledge,  and  that  our  Mr.  Koster  must  have  had  oppor- 
tunity to  read  many  good  books  while  he  remained  with  the  Baron.    Koster  per- 
mitted himself  to  receive,  among  other  things,  the  English  Polyglot  Bible,  be- 
cause this  work  pleased  him  above  all  others.    Using  the  opportunity,  although 
he  was  a  lawyer,  he  exercised  himself  still  more  in  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  lan- 
guage.   And  he  began  to  learn  the  other  oriental  languages  whose  translations 
he  found  in  his  own  Polyglot.  Yea,  he  even  took  opportunity  to  implant  the 
great  love  which  he  held  for  the  Polyglot  in  the  heart  of  his  master,  von 
Schwerin.    The  latter  was  accustomed  to  visit  his  young  sons  and  their  Hofe- 
meister  at  times  and  to  inquire  concerning  their  labors,  and  so  it  happened 
that  he  once  saw  the  Polyglot  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Koster.    Mr.  Koster 
praised  the  same  and  particularly  the  introduction  of  Brian  Walton's,  and 
told  his  master  that  this  Englishman  proves  from  many  grounds  that  the 
Hebrew  text  of  the  Old  Testament  is  corrupted  and  that  the  Greek  labor  of  the 
Seventy  translators  was  finished  before  or  prior  to  this  corruption  of  this 
Hebrew  text,  and  therefore  was  the  real  word  of  God  of  the  old  covenant. 
This  representation  moved  Herr  von  Schwerin  to  have  the  Polyglot  brought 
to  him  and  he  read  the  introduction  of  Walton  himself.    With  his  Hofemeister 
he  was  fully  convinced  by  the  grounds  given  by  the  Englishman.    There  was 
awakened  in  him  a  desire  to  learn  Greek,  that  he  might  himself  translate  the 
Greek  translation  of  the  Seventy  into  the  German  language.    Therefore,  our 
Mr.  Koster  had  to  give  him  instructions  in  Greek,  and  since  we  make  rapid 
progress  when  we  are  driven  rapidly,  he  quickly  became  advanced  in  the 
Greek  language.    He  began  to  translate,  and  when  he  had  several  quartos  fin- 
ished he  read  the  same  to  our  Mr.  Koster,  who  then  corrected  the  mistakes 
made.    They  first  began  with  the  Psalms,  afterwards  with  the  Pentateuch,  and 
then  took  the  remaining  writings  of  the  Old  Testament.    The  Baron  had  every- 
thing neatly  transcribed  in  a  number  of  quarto  volumes,  and  these  volumes 
were  continually  taken  with  him  to  church,  so  that  he  could  follow  all  the 
passages  read  there.    This  translation  is  doubtless  at  this  time  in  the  hands  of 
Count  von  Schwerin. 

"It  can  easily  be  imagined  how  high  our  Mr.  Koster  was  in  the  favor  of 
Herr  von  Schwerin  under  these  circumstances.  Is  it  not,  therefore,  further 
easy  to  believe  that  this  Baron,  who  had  many  offices  to  receive  from  his 
elector,  also  thought  of  Koster,  his  Hofemeister?  He  did  this  very  often.  He 
once  said  to  him  that  he  wondered  very  much  that  he  had  never  spoken  with 
regard  to  an  office,  and  frequently  he  asked  him  whether  he  did  not  desire 
anything  in  this  line,  but  our  Mr.  Koster  left  all  these  advantages  slip.  The 
gracious  offers  and  questions  of  this  Baron  were  unacceptable  voices  in  his 
ears.    On  the  contrary,  the  following  conclusions  prevailed  far  more  :    I  am  a 
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Lutheran,  therefore,  I  must  not  serve  a  Reformed  prince,  and  at  the  court  there 
are  a  thousand  opportunities  to  sin,  therefore,  I  must  flee  from  all  court  offices. 
In  short,  he  did  not  care  to  know  anything  further  of  the  position  as  Hofemeis- 
ter  with  a  great  Minister,  and  preferred  in  place  of  the  same  to  seek  his  residence 
in  America. 

"  In  America?  once  some  one  asked  me  to  whom  I  related  the  history  of 
this  man.  I  replied  that  some  years  before  that  time  George  Fox  had  established 
the  Society  of  the  Quakers  in  England,  that  of  these  Quakers  whole  troops  had 
gone  to  America,  that  they  had  settled  in  the  English  territories,  that  King 
Charles  II.  had  given  William  Penn  the  rule  over  these  American  Quakers, 
because  of  a  great  favor  that  Penn's  father,  who  also  was  named  William,  did  the 
king  at  the  time  of  the  last  flight.  The  American  Quakers,  as  we  know,  named 
their  territory  Pennsylvania,  and  the  principal  gathering  of  their  dwellings 
they  named  Philadelphia.  They  lived  together  under  Penn  in  rest,  they  tilled 
the  field,  they  gave  strangers  large  parcels  of  land,  allowed  to  them  their 
religious  freedom,  they  persuaded  many  in  many  lands  to  come  to  them.  This 
mode  of  life  many  regarded  as  very  sweet,  pleasant  and  advantageous,  and 
they  heeded  the  American  invitations.  Whoever  disliked  the  government 
under  which  he  hitherto  had  lived,  whoever  had  been  obliged  to  endure  an- 
noyances because  of  his  religion,  whoever  for  other  reasons  was  not  satisfied 
in  his  own  land,  he  took  ship  to  seek  his  Canaan  in  America.  Our  Mr.  Koster, 
who,  as  we  know,  was  dubious  about  accepting  gifts  in  Brandenburg,  also  per- 
mitted himself  to  be  prepossessed  by  these  glorious  reports.  He  had  some 
friends  who  similarly  were  pleased  with  America.  At  that  time,  there  were  in 
Brandenburg  many  people  that  are  customarily  called  Pietists.  They  were  not 
agreeable  to  all,  and  therefore  were  obliged  to  suffer  somewhat.  Among  these 
persons  were  also  some  of  the  friends  of  our  Mr.  Koster.  One  dissatisfied 
person  is  accustomed  to  help  another  and  both  soon  become  united,  if  they  are 
seeking  rest.  Therefore,  our  Mr.  Koster  decided  to  go  with  some  friends  as 
soon  as  possible  to  America.  They  agreed  to  assemble  at  Magdeburg  and  Hal- 
berstadt.  Our  Mr.  Koster  went  from  Berlin  to  the  designated  place  where 
others  joined  him  and  his  friends.  The  society  consisted  of  over  twenty  per- 
sons. Five  were  candidates  of  theology,  Selig  of  Senigo,  Kelpius  of  Sieben- 
burgen,  Biedermann  of  Anhalt,  Falkner  of  Saxony,  and  one  other.  The  re- 
maining were  of  various  kinds.  These  all  elected  our  Mr.  Koster,  as  one  of 
highest  repute,  for  their  leader.  This  society  in  the  fall  of  1693  went  to  England, 
remained  there  over  winter,  and  in  the  spring  began  their  journey  in  two  ships. 

"  Our  Mr.  Koster  settled  with  his  society  near  Philadelphia  at  German- 
town,  a  Dutch  village.  Here  there  lived  an  Englishman,  Thomas  Fairmond, 
who  presented  our  Mr.  Koster  and  his  learned  associates  with  a  tract  of  land. 
There  they  prepared  for  themselves,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  land,  a 
little  blockhouse  out  of  logs,  laid  one  over  another.  They  cut  down  trees, 
took  out  the  roots  of  the  same,  cleansed  their  land  from  the  remaining  bushes, 
and  raised  Turkish  wheat.  But  afterward  our  Mr.  Koster,  together  with  two 
others,  bought  another  tract  at  Plymouth,  not  far  from  Germantown,  where 
he  remained  for  a  length  of  time-.  Yet,  why  do  we  wish  to  know  where  he 
lived,  how  he  dressed  his  land,  and  in  what  manner  he  maintained  himself? 
We  wish  rather  to  come  to  those  transactions  of  this  man  that  render  him 
preeminently  remarkable." 
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"  Our  Mr.  Koster  is  a  Lutheran  [these  are  the  words  of  the  biographer]  and 
has  investigated  the  doctrines  of  his  church  with  incessant  diligence,  holding 
fast  to  the  same.  He  had  been  instructed  in  both  the  holy  languages  in  his  youth 
and  was  therefore  in  a  position  to  read  the  Scriptures  of  God  in  their  original 
languages.  With  his  knowledge  of  the  law,  he  had  never  forgotten  contin- 
ually to  come  to  a  better  knowledge  of  theology.  While  he  was  at  Herr  von 
Schwerin's,  the  Polyglot  had  impelled  him  not  only  to  continue  the  study  of 
both  of  these  languages,  but  also  to  learn  to  speak  in  more  tongues,  and  to 
investigate  theological  science  still  further.    He  had  a  very  faithful  memory, 
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without  which  no  one  learned  in  languages  can  succeed  very  well.  This 
memory  of  his  retained  everything  that  he  entrusted  to  it  and  brought  it  to 
his  mind  at  once  whenever  he  demanded  it.  He  stored  in  this  memory  all  the 
Psalms,  the  Book  of  Isaiah,  and  other  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  could 
repeat  them  both  in  the  Hebrew  and  also  in  the  Greek  translation.  He  was  just 
as  well  acquainted  with  the  New  Testament.  And  he  could  find  a  passage  in  the 
Scripture  more  readily  in  his  memory  than  in  the  concordance.  This  abundant 
practice  made  him  able  to  present  his  spiritual  truths  to  others  in  public  ad- 
dress and  to  defend  them.  The  society  of  which  he  was  a  member  and  with 
which  he  journeyed  to  America,  therefore  asked  him  to  become  their  Reise- 
lehrer  and  he  acceded  to  their  request.  He  even  spoke  with  them  of  spiritual 
things,  and  whenever  Sunday  came  he  preached  to  them  the  Word  of  the 
Lord  in  a  regular  way.  Especially  did  he  admonish  them  to  be  faithful  to 
their  church.  He  had  in  his  society  some  persons  who  were  rather  clouded 
[trube]  and  who  may  have  been  wanting  opportunities  of  the  Faith  and  of 
holiness.  He  saw  also  that  they  would  be  coming  into  a  land  where  they 
might  be  led  into  the  wrong  by  the  Quakers.  He  therefore  used  all  diligence 
to  lead  these  erring  ones  into  the  right  path  and  to  arm  them  against  all 
attacks.  What  he  had  done  on  the  ship,  he  continued  also  in  America,  and 
taught  on  all  the  Sundays  at  Germantown,  where  there  was  no  teacher  [  Wo 
es  an  einem  Lehrer  fehlte\.  In  the  beginning  he  preached  in  the  high  Ger- 
man language.    But  because  he  saw  that  the  greatest  number  of  his  hearers 
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were  Englishmen  he  wished  to  use  English.  He  stated  to  his  Germans  that 
they  also  understood  English,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Englishmen  could 
not  perfectly  understand  the  German.  But  the  Germans  did  not  wish  to  yield 
the  point  to  him.  When,  however,  he  threatened  that  he  would  remove  from 
them  and  go  to  an  English  village,  they  were  obliged  to  yield.  He  therefore 
began  to  preach  in  the  English  language,  and  far  more  hearers  came.  Yes, 
the  concourse  at  times  was  so  large  that  he  believed  they  were  Quakers  and 
other  enemies  who  sought  to  storm  the  house  where  he  was  preaching.  But 
they  were  Keithians,  a  kind  of  mild  Quakers,  whom  he  later  on  was  the  first 
to  bring  to  healthier  conditions. 

"  Some  American  Quakers,  who  perhaps  were  pleased  with  Keith  s  amend- 
ments of  the  Quaker  doctrine,  had  wished  Keith  to  be  their  preacher  and  the 
teacher  of  their  children.    Therefore  Keith  went  to  Pennsylvania  in  the  year 
i68o    He  instructed  the  youth  ;  he  also  preached.    But  he  could  not  conceal  his 
views  in  his  sermons.    He  disclosed  his  doctrine  of  the  two  natures  of  the 
Saviour  and  he  went  still  further  in  advocating  it  than  he  had  in  England.  He 
approved  of  the  use  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.   He  approved  of  Baptism.   He  ap- 
proved of  the  lord's  Supper.    Therefore  many  of  his  brethren  were  stirred 
against  him,  as  they  had  been  in  England.    On  the  other  hand,  he  also  found 
here  as  he  had  in  England,  many  friends,  and  a  division  arose  among  the 
Quakers    On  the  one  side  Keith  was  the  head,  and  his  followers  were  called 
Keithians  *  *  •  They  defended  above  all  the  true  humanity  of  the  Saviour,  and 
the  doctrines  that  follow  therefrom.    The  others  stood  to  their  shadowy  spirit- 
ual Jesus    The  contest  became  very  violent  and  extensive.    In  the  years  1691, 
1602  and  1693,  there  was  no  Quaker  assembly  in  which  our  Mr.  Keith  was  not 
either  condemned  or  acquitted,  according  as  he  had  friends  or  enemies  in  the 
assembly     It  is  unnecessary  to  tell  the  whole  controversy  at  this  place.  And 
those  who  desire  to  have  a  more  thorough  acquaintance  of  the  same  will  easily 
find  a  history  of  the  Quakers.  Gerhard  Crosius 122  in  his  Historia  Quakeriana, 
p  445  and  the  following  pages,  gives  an  account  of  this  controversy.    A  new 
book  William  Sewel's  History  of  the  Quakers,  may  also  be  read.    But  here 
we  should  be  told  that  this  controversy  in  America  also  reached  the  English 
Quakers  and  therefore  our  Keith  returned  to  London  again  in  1694  m  order  to 
there  defend  himself  before  the  large  yearly  meeting  of  the  Quakers. 

"Now  we  are  called  again  to  look  at  our  Mr.  Koster.  Almost  simulta- 
neously George  Keith  had  sailed  from  America  to  Europe,  and  our  Mr.  Koster 
from  Europe  to  America.  Keith  had  left  many  adherents,  who  were  wander- 
ing like  sheep  without  a  shepherd.  Koster  knew  nothing  of  all  these  contro- 
ls Gerhard  Croese,  ein  Reformirter  Theologus,  geb.  Amsterdam  1642,  d.  27 
April  Stud,  zu  Leiden,  wurde  Schiffs-Prediger  u.  ging  mit  der  flotte  uach 
Smyrna  nach  seiner  zuruckkunfft  hielt  ersich  einige  zeit  in  Engeland  auf  u. 
solte  Prediger  zu  Norwich  werden,  wolte  aberlieber  in  seinem  Faterland  blei- 
ben  wurde  Feld-Prediger  der  Hollandeschen  Volker  zu  Ypren,  u.  1678 zu  Alblas, 
einem  Dorff  bey  Dortrecht,  Priester.  Er  schrieb  Historiam  quakenanam  ; 
Homerum  Hebraizantis  ;  hinterlies  in  MSS.  den  andern  Theil  des  Horn.  Heb. 
nebstden  staatvon  Holland  suchte  bey  abnehmenden  Krafften  seine  Dimission, 
u  St  1710  den  10  May  am  Schlage  zu  Dordrecht.   Jocher  Lexicon. 
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versies.  He  began  to  instruct  his  people  and  good  friends  on  Sundays,  and 
especially  impressed  them  with  those  doctrines  in  which  the  Quakers  were 
lacking.  The  Keithians  soon  learned  of  this,  and  inasmuch  as  they  saw  that 
he  preached  the  human  nature  of  Christ,  His  death,  His  merits,  His  ascension, 
His  second  coming,  the  use  of  the  Scriptures,  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  of 
Baptism,  they  came  in  large  masses  to  hear  his  sermons.  And  it  was  these 
Keithians  that,  as  long  as  he  did  not  know  them,  he  looked  on  as  enemies  who 
were  desirous  of  disturbing  his  worship.  But  he  learned  to  know  them  and 
their  views,  and  led  them  more  and  more  away  from  the  teachings  of  the 
Quakers,  to  the  paths  that  are  called  right.  In  this  he  was  aided  not  a  little  by 
the  fact  that  he  had  secured  a  large  number  of  Bibles  from  England,  since  he 
found  scarcely  any  copies  of  the  Bible  among  the  Keithians." 

The  biographer  goes  on  to  say  that  the  Quakers  exerted  themselves  to 
bring  back  the  Keithians  to  the  fold,  and  that  the  latter  received  new  courage 
to  controvert  the  teachings  of  the  Quakers  by  means  of  Mr.  Koster.  Certain 
Keithians  began  to  enter  the  assemblies  of  the  Quakers  in  order  to  contradict 
the  latter  publicly.  But  they  never  were  permitted  to  speak.  Finally  a 
method  was  hit  on  to  secure  this  end.  Six  of  the  Keithians  asked  Mr.  Koster 
to  accompany  them  to  the  yearly  meeting  at  "  Burringtown. "  They  selected 
"  Burringtown  "  because  it  was  not  within  the  domain  of  the  Quakers.  They 
took  English  Bibles  with  them  and  a  book  by  means  of  which  they  desired  to 
secure  a  hearing.  An  old  Keithian,  a  Scotchman,  tried  in  vain  to  gain  an 
audience.  They  asked  Mr.  Koster  to  speak.  He  declined,  saying  that  it 
would  go  with  him  as  it  had  with  the  Scotchman.  But  they  showed  him  their 
book  composed  by  a  Quaker  and  which  the  meeting  was  bound  to  accept. 
This  book  taught  that  it  was  right  to  interrupt  another  speaker  in  the  Quaker 
meeting.  The  Keithians  asked  Koster  how  they  could  controvert  the  teaching 
of  a  spiritual  Jesus  most  clearly  and  pointedly.  He  answered  that  they  must 
take  a  clear  passage  of  Scripture,  and  at  the  same  time  two  passages  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  7  :  27  ;  9  :  26,  came  to  his  mind.  And  here  you  have, 
he  said,  in  the  word  iavrov,  in  the  "himself,"  the  smooth  stone,  which  you 
must  throw  into  the  forehead  of  this  Goliath.  They  begged  him  urgently  to 
speak,  since  God,  who  had  put  both  these  passages  into  his  mind  would  cer- 
tainly stand  by  him.  He  declined,  but  finally  yielded.  They  went  into  the 
midst  of  the  assembly,  where  there  were  4,000  people  and  perhaps  30  Quaker 
teachers  seated  on  an  elevated  spot.  They  desired  to  read  their  Quaker  tenet 
out  of  the  book  and  to  ask  three  times  for  audience,  and  then  Mr.  Koster  was 
to  speak.  Three  times  after  the  Quaker  speaker  had  ceased  they  requested  an 
audience.  But  each  time  they  were  ignored  and  a  new  Quaker  teacher  began 
to  speak.  The  third  time  they  added,  "  If  you  will  not  give  us  audience,  we 
will  make  one  for  ourselves. "  One  of  the  six  Quakers  then  stood  on  the  bench, 
and  with  clear  voice  read  the  words  within  the  book  that,  according  to  their 
own  tenets,  they  were  bound  to  hear.  Thereupon  our  Mr.  Koster  stood  forth 
and  began  to  speak.  The  Quaker  who  was  preaching  at  the  time  had  a  weak 
voice,  but  Mr.  Kiister  had  a  strong  and  penetrating  voice  which  he  now  used 
powerfully.  This  entirely  drowned  the  voice  of  the  Quaker.  The  latter  was 
obliged  to  cease  speaking.  All  the  Quaker  teachers  stood  up  on  their  bench. 
But  they  could  not  intimidate  Mr.  Koster." 
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The  tenor  of  Koster's  words,  and  the  result  as  given  by  Rathlef  have  already 
been  reproduced  in  a  former  part  of  this  chapter. 

Rathlef  proceeds  to  state^the  reason  why  Mr.  Koster  decided  to  administer 
the  Sacraments.  The  Quakers  cast  it  up  to  the  Keithians  that  the  latter  said 
they  approved  of  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper,  but  that  neither  of  these 
Sacraments  were  administered  among  them.  Rathlef  now  continues  as  follows  : 
"  However,  the  Quakers  did  not  remember  that  Keith  was  an  Englishman, 
who  had  English  thoughts  on  the  ordination  of  priests,  and  who  without 
priests  did  not  wish  to  administer  Baptism  or  the  Lord's  Supper.  But  our 
Mr.  Koster  was  a  Lutheran,  and  had  entirely  different  thoughts  on  ordination. 
He  believed,  also,  that  in  a  case  where  it  was  not  possible  to  find  an  ordained 
priest,  a  Christian  has  the  right,  when  it  is  demanded  of  him,  to  administer 
Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper.  He  therefore  resolved,  with  the  Keithians— 
n  order  that  they  might  finally  relieve  themselves  from  the  reproach  cast  up 
o  them  by  the  Quakers— to  baptize  some  of  them  openly,  since,  as  they  had 
been  Quakers,  they  had  not  yet  been  baptized.  They  decided  on  Philadelphia 
as  the  spot  where  they  wished  to  be  baptized.  And,  inasmuch  as  they  desired 
to  be  baptized  like  the  first  Christians,  they  selected  mild  weather  and  the 
River  de  la  Varre,  which  flows  by  Philadelphia.  There  were  only  a  few  men, 
with  whom  it  was  desired  to  make  a  beginning." 

After  describing  the  baptism,  Rathlef  continues:  "Thereupon  the  Keith- 
ians would  gladly  have  received  Mr.  Koster  as  their  teacher.  But  he  declined. 
And  so  they  set  up  those  as  their  teachers  whom  Mr.  Koster  had  baptized,  and 
the  latter  preached  at  Germantown  and  gave  the  Lord's  Supper  to  those  who 
desired  it." 

"  The  tidings  of  these  things  flew  quickly  over  the  sea  to  England,  and  in- 
fluenced the  English  Church  [these  are  the  words  of  Rathlef]  to  send  one  of 
their  clergymen  here  who  should  bring  the  Keithians  into  order  and  should 
erect  an  English  church  here.  The  name  of  the  man  who  was  to  assume  this 
responsibility  was  Clayton.  He  settled  in  Philadelphia.  The  beginning  of 
his  English  congregation  was  very  weak,  and  it  consisted  of  scarcely  twenty 
members.  But  it  grew  stronger  continually.  Our  Mr.  Koster  went  about  dili- 
gently with  him,  and  instructed  him  in  controverting  the  Quakers.  Clayton 
was  young  and  willing,  and  very  gladly  accepted  the  direction  of  a  man  who 
had  often  dealt  with  such  people  and  thus  he  drew  one  Keithian  after  another 
to  his  church." 

Rathlef,  after  describing  Koster's  departure  for  Europe  and  his  journey  in 
Germany  to  an  Italian  baron  who  had  been  obliged  to  leave  his  country  be- 
cause he  had  become  a  Lutheran,  and  the  various  services  of  Koster  as  an  am- 
bassador and  a  teacher,  including  his  stay  at  Berleburg  with  a  medical  friend 
of  his,  Herr  Koch,  says  that  Koster  came  at  last,  in  the  year  1735,  to  Hanover, 
"where  he  still  lives  all  alone  and  instructs  a  son  of  Pastor  Buschen  and  others 
in  the  languages." 

In  conclusion,  Rathlef,  speaking  of  Koster's  ability  as  a  translator  of 
hymns,  after  referring  to  his  translations  of  Bernard's  ' '  Jesus,  the  very  Thought 
of  Thee,"  says  :  "  And  in  like  manner  he  has  also  prepared  for  print  the  three 
hymns  of  our  Church,  viz.,  Vom  Himmel  hoch  da  komm  ich  her,  and  Ein  feste 
Burg  ist  unser  Gott  and  Behall  uns  Herr  bet  deinem  Wort,  in  ten  languages, 
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viz.,  in  the  German,  Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin,  French,  Swedish,  Danish,  Slavonic. 
Arabian  and  Dutch.  Rathlef's  biography  closes  with  the  words  "  Written  in 
the  year  1739."  The  following  postscript  is  added  to  the  foot  of  the  page  : 
"  This  man  is  still  living  in  the  year  1743  in  Hanover,  but  he  has  diminished 
both  in  power  of  body  and  of  mind,  and  his  support  is  being  properly  cared 
for  in  his  old  age." 

The  evidence  given  in  this  biography  to  the  effect  that  Koster  considered 
himself  a  Lutheran  ;  that  his  biographer,  Rathlef,  a  man  of  learning  and  the 
Lutheran  pastor  at  Langenhangen,  near  Hanover,  considered  him  a  Lutheran  ; 
that  Koster  gave  his  Lutheran  faith  as  ground  for  not  accepting  a  position  as 
teacher  under  a  non-Lutheran  prince  ;  that  after  his  return  to  Germany  he 
sought  Lutheran  friends  ;  that  he  died  in  a  Lutheran  orphanage,  together  with 
the  fact  that  he  was  brought  to  a  conviction  of  the  truth  of  the  Lutheran  faith  by 
his  study  in  company  with  the  son  of  an  ardent  Lutheran  prince,  and,  finally, 
the  evidence  that  he  emphasized  the  Lutheran  doctrine  of  the  two  natures  of 
Christ,  and  of  the  use  of  the  Sacraments  of  Baptism  and  of  the  Lord's  Supper 
and  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  as  means  of  grace  for  the  first  time  in  the  Quaker 
community  of  William  Penn  and  in  the  German  colony  of  Pastorius,  hardly 
can  be  questioned. 


CHAPTER  V. 


The  First  Lutheran"  Minister  Ordained  in  the  Prov- 
ince, and  the  First  German  Congregation 
Permanently  Established,  1702-17 17. 
The  Two  Falckners  and 
Falckner's  Swamp. 

mEXT  to  Koster,  the  most 
prominent  German  Luth- 
eran character  in  the  Province 
was  Daniel  Falckner.  He  was 
the  son  and  the  grandson  of  a 
Lutheran  minister  on  both  the 
paternal  and  the  maternal  sides. 
His  father  was  the  Rev.  Daniel 
Falckner,  a  Lutheran  pastor  at 
Langen  Reinsdorf,  Saxony.  He, 
with  his  two  brothers,  was  educated  for  the  holy  ministry 
and  was  ordained,  undoubtedly,  either  before  his  first  de- 
parture to  America  or  during  his  temporary  return  to  Ger- 
many five  years  later.  He  had  been  a  licentiate  in  the 
city  of  Erfurt  and  probably  attended  the  university  there 
as  teacher  or  scholar.  There  he  was  closely  connected 
with  August  Hermann  Francke  in  the  formation  of  a 
Pietistic  circle,  and  thus  had  become  acquainted  with  the 
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C  O  P  I A 

Sines  SenD  4$refficn£  au£ 

Dec  neucn  ^elf/befccffenD 
Hie  &J#W0  einec  gcfdf)vficf;en 

g^ifHi($en  Dteife^cten/ft)eW;e  511  tern  (Sn- 
t>e  feiefe  QBalifafjrt  (Waetcetten/  ben  ffilau- 
6en  an  SSfum  S^rifTum  alfto4ug> 

£)er  £6niae  unb  Surffen  Staff)  unb  £etmitc&fe(fett 
foa  man  tier  fd)tt>et  aim /aber  ®Ofte$SE&axf  foil 
man  txrtlt#  prfifcn  unb  offenbaren. 


FACSIMILE  TITLE  OF  A  LETTER  HERETOFORE  SUPPOSED  TO  HAVE 
BEEN  SENT  BY  DANIEL  FALCKNER,  DESCRIBING  HIS  GOING  TO  AMERICA, 
ETC.,  AND  DATED  AUGUST  7TH,  1694,  ABOUT  SIX  WEEKS  AFTER  HIS 
ARRIVAL  IN  AMERICA.  THE  FINDING  OF  THE  ORIGINAL  IN  THE  OR- 
PHANAGE AT  HALLE  SHOWS  IT  WAS  WRITTEN  BY  JOHANN  SEELIG. 
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proposed  Pietistic  migration  to  Penns3rlvania.  He  had 
come  over  in  1694  with  Koster.  He  sympathized  with 
the  latter  in  his  attacks  on  the  low  state  of  religion  among 
the  Quakers  and  on  the  political  misrule  of  German  affairs 
under  Pastorius. 

We  shall  see  that  Daniel  Falckner  dispossessed  Pasto- 
rius as  agent  of  the  Frankfort  Land  Company  and  became 
manager  of  its  affairs.  He  brought  his  brother  Justus  to 
America.  He  had  the  latter  ordained  in  1702,  and  estab- 
lished the  first  German  Lutheran  Church  in  the  State  at 
Falckner's  Swamp  a  year  or  two  later.  Being  rendered 
penniless  through  the  dishonesty  of  his  associates  in  the 
Land  Company,  he  emigrated  to  New  Jersey,  and  became 
pastor  of  a  number  of  congregations  in  that  State,  remain- 
ing such  until  almost  the  day  of  his  death.  His  brother, 
Justus  Falckner,  at  the  same  time,  was  pastor  of  the  Dutch 
Lutheran  Church  in  New  York.  These  two  Falckners 
are  the  most  important  and  interesting  personages  on  the 
pages  of  Pennsylvania  Lutheran  history  in  the  first  two 
decades  of  the  eighteenth  century.123 

Ancestry  and  Life  of  Daniel  Falckner. 

123  The  two  Falckner  brothers,  Daniel  and  Justus,  were  Saxons  from  Langen- 
Reinsdorf,  .  .  .  Diocese  of  Zwickau,  situated  in  that  part  of  Saxony  formerly 
known  as  the  Margravate  of  Meissen,  and  they  were  scions  of  an  old  Lutheran 
family.    Their  ancestors  on  both  sides  had  been  ordained  Lutheran  ministers. 

Their  grandfather,  Christian  Falckner  (died  November  5,  1658),  as  well  as 
his  son  Daniel  Falckner  (died  April  7,  1674),  father  of  the  subjects  of  our 
sketch,  were  both  pastors  of  Langen-Reinsdorf.  The  latter  left  four  children, 
viz.  :  Paul  Christian,  born  February  2,  1662  ;  Daniel,  born  November  25,  1666  ; 
a  third  child,  of  which  we  have  no  record  ;  and  Justus,  born  November  22,  1672. 

All  the  sons  were  educated  with  the  same  object  in  view,  and  were  even- 
tually ordained  to  the  holy  ministry  (according  to  the  Berkenmeyer  papers 
there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  as  to  Daniel  Falckner's  regular  ordination). 
It  is,  however,  an  open  question  whether  the  subject  of  our  sketch  was  ordained 
prior  to  his  departure  to  America  in  1693  or  during  his  visit  to  Germany  in 
1698-1700.    But  it  is  more  likely  that  it  was  during  the  latter  period. 

Daniel  Falckner's  connection  with  the  Pietistical  movement  in  Germany 
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dates  from  its  introduction  into  the  ancient  city  of  Erfurth,  where  he  was  a 
licentiate,  and  presumably  attended  or  taught  at  the  University,  and  we  find 
him  not  only  seconding  Diaconus  Augustus  H.  Francke  in  the  formation  of 
the  local  Collegium  Pietatis,  but  also  abelieverin,  and  sympathizer  with,  Anna 
Maria  Schuckart,  alias  "the  Erfurth  Prophetess."  (German  Pietists,  pp. 
302,  303.) 

Falckner  came  to  America  with  Koster,  Kelpius  and  the  mystics,  displayed 
executive  and  business  ability  here,  was  sent  to  Europe  and  returned  as  stated 
in  the  text,  brought  the  deposition  of  Pastorius  with  him,  tried  to  restore  order 
in  the  tangled  property  affairs  of  the  Frankfort  Company,  took  a  living  part 
in  the  civil  government,  became  burgess  of  Germantown,  and  in  a  year  or  two 
settled  down  into  married  life.  The  last  mention  of  his  name  in  connection 
with  the  local  affairs  of  Germantown  occurs  in  1704,  but  the  official  records  of 
the  Provincial  land  office  show  that  he  still  remained  in  the  Province  and  at- 
tempted to  settle  the  affairs  of  the  Frankford  Land  Company.  From  1705  on 
he  made  another  attempt  to  recover  the  company's  property.  In  1708  he  was 
made  the  victim  of  a  conspiracy  in  connection  with  the  land  affairs  and  at  one 
time  was  thrown  into  jail.  Having  lost  all  his  own  property  and  being  dis- 
heartened in  Pennsylvania,  his  younger  brother  Justus,  now  pastor  in  New 
York,  asked  his  assistance  in  ministering  to  the  Germans  in  East  Jersey,  and 
as  a  result  he  was  installed  as  pastor  of  two  or  more  congregations  on  the 
Raritan.  Here  he  settled  for  the  remainder  of  his  life,  two  of  his  daughters 
marrying  parishioners.  In  addition  to  the  eight  congregations  in  New  Jersey, 
after  the  death  of  Rev.  Joshua  Kocherthal  in  1719,  and  of  Justus  Falckner  in 
1723,  Daniel  Falckner  for  at  least  a  short  time  served  the  line  of  German 
and  Dutch  Lutheran  congregations  between  Albany  and  Staten  Island.  (See 
extract  from  Kocherthal  Church  Register,  in  German  Pietists,  p.  326.)  When 
the  Rev.  W.  C.  Berkenmeyer  arrived  from  Europe,  and  took  charge  of  these 
congregations,  Daniel  Falckner  collected  money  among  his  Jersey  congrega- 
tions for  building  a  new  church  in  New  York  City. 

"Attention  is  here  called  to  the  fact  that  Rev.  Berkenmeyer,  who  was  a 
great  stickler  for  ecclesiastical  ethics  as  is  shown  in  his  controversy  with  Van 
Diren,  never  once  questioned  the  validity  of  Daniel  Falckner's  ordination  or 
right  to  perform  the  sacred  functions.  This  fact  is  repeatedly  proven  by  his 
numerous  entries  in  the  church  records  as  well  as  by  his  correspondence. 

"  When  finally  the  Dutch  Lutheran  Church  at  the  southwest  corner  of  the 
Breit  -weg  and  Priester  Gasse  was  completed  and  dedicated  to  its  pious  uses, 
on  the  fourth  Sunday  after  Trinity  (June  29,  1729),  and  named  after  the  Holy 
Trinity,  Daniel  Falckner,  the  former  pietist  of  Erfurth,  theosophist  on  the 
Wissahickon,  and  now  serving  as  a  regular  ordained  pastor  in  East  Jersey,  was 
one  of  the  most  venerable  and  honored  clergymen  who  officiated  at  the  altar 
upon  that  festive  occasion.  Further,  the  warmest  thanks  were  extended  to 
Dominie  Falckner  at  the  time  by  Pastor  Berkenmeyer  and  his  congregation 
for  the  assistance  the  former  had  rendered  to  them. 

"  Strange,  indeed,  it  seems  that  this  should  be  the  same  man  who  was  so  per- 
sistently vilified  and  maligned  by  Pastorius,  and  wronged  by  Sprogel  and  his 
co-partners.  Outside  of  the  accusations  in  the  Pastorius  MSS.  not  a  word  or 
line  can  be  found  to  corroborate  the  charges  against  this  pioneer  missionary, 
who  labored  in  the  vineyard  of  the  Lord  until  the  end  of  his  days. 
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URING  the  years  1694-1698,  in  which  Koster,  oppos- 
ing Pastorius  and  the  Quakers,  introduced  Lutheran 
services  in  Germantown  and  Philadelphia  in  the  German  and 

"As  Daniel  Falckner  grew  older  and  became  unable  to  serve  his  widely 
scattered  congregations  with  that  regularity  which  had  been  his  custom,  he 
requested  two  of  the  congregations  to  secure  another  pastor.  Before  long  a 
candidate  presented  himself.  He  was  from  Pennsylvania,  and  his  name  was 
Casper  Stover.  He  was  willing  to  assume  the  charges,  provided  Falckner 
would  ordain  him  to  the  ministry.  This  the  latter  refused  to  do,  after  hearing 
Stover's  trial  sermon.  Consequently  the  old  Theosophist  remained  in  charge 
for  about  two  years  longer,  acting  not  only  as  clergyman  but  also  as  physician. 

"  A  letter  written  at  this  period  represents  Falckner  as  aging  rapidly  ;  but  he 
was  still  bodily  active,  his  eyes  were  clear  and  sharp,  and  did  him  good  service 
in  gathering  herbs  and  simples  for  curative  purposes.  He  was,  however, 
somewhat  eccentric,  and  upon  that  account  had  more  or  less  trouble  with  some 
of  his  parishioners.  The  discontented  ones  finally  appealed  to  Dominie  Berk- 
enmeyer,  the  senior  in  New  York."  (German  Pietists,  pp.  328,  329.)  For 
Falckner's  later  life,  see  Grabner,  Luth.  Kirche  in  America  (pp.  188-190, 197). 
"  Physically  the  old  gentleman  (Falckner)  was  still  rather  robust.  His  eyes 
were  still  keen,  but  his  head  was,  as  he  himself  said,  like  a  pumpkin  to  him, 
then  his  congregations  felt  themselves  obliged  to  look  for  another  pastor. " 
(Grabner,  p.  188.) 

Berkenmeyer  came  on  to  the  parish  (a  detailed  account  of  this  journey  is 
found  in  Berkenmeyer's  diary  in  the  archives  of  the  Lutheran  Seminary  at 
Gettysburg)  and  went  to  Falckner's  house.  With  him  they  journeyed  to 
Rockaway  where  on  Saturday  the  new  church  was  dedicated  and  preparatory 
service  held.  On  Sunday  Revs.  Falckner  and  Berkenmeyer  administered  the 
Holy  Communion  to  about  thirty  persons.  On  Monday  (Sept.  13,  1731)  a  con- 
gregational meeting  was  held,  at  which  the  aged  Falckner  made  a  lengthy  ad- 
dress, speaking  very  generously  of  the  New  York  congregation  and  the  offer 
of  Rev.  Berkenmeyer  to  settle  the  congregational  difficulties,  and  declaring 
that  he  was  willing  to  resign  any  or  all  of  his  charges,  although  he  was  without 
means.  But  he  stated  that  his  congregations  were  apt  to  make  promises  to  a 
pastor  and  then  failed  to  keep  them  and  there  was  no  certainty  of  support  to 
a  man  come  from  a  distant  land. 

Nevertheless,  at  Rev.  Berkenmeyer's  instance,  calls  were  issued  and  sent 
to  London  and  Hamburg,  signed  by  Daniel  Falckner  as  Pastor  loci.  Three 
years  afterward,  in  1734— Falckner  meantime  having  continued  to  serve  his 
scattered  congregations  as  best  he  could— the  Rev.  John  August  Wolff  arrived 
from  Europe  in  response  to  the  calls.  But  very  soon,  on  account  of  the  new 
pastor's  proven  misconduct,  the  Church  officials  refused  to  allow  him  to  min- 
ister to  them.  Then  Falckner  once  again  supplied  these  congregations,  and 
wrote  letters  of  protestation  against  the  conduct  of  Wolff  to  Revs.  Berkenmeyer 
and  Knoll.  Falckner  was  still  living  in  retirement  with  his  daughter  in  1741, 
but  the  date  of  his  death  and  the  place  of  his  burial  are  unknown. 
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English  languages,  Daniel  Falckner  was  a  resident  of  the 
Germantown  community.  His  great  executive  ability  had 
no  doubt  already  manifested  itself  during  these  years.  In 
1698,  while  Koster  was  still  in  Pennsylvania,124  Falckner 
sailed  on  a  visit  to  Europe,  "to  set  forth  the  lamentable 
state  of  the  political  as  well  as  the  religious  condition  of 
the  Province."125 

124  Koster  left  Philadelphia  in  December,  1699. 

The  Mission  of  Daniel  Falckner  to  Europe. 

>25  "Toward  the  close  of  the  year  1697  [after  the  arrival  of  the  three  Swedish 
pastors]  it  became  evident  that  the  influences  exercised  and  the  truths  taught 
both  by  the  community  and  the  ministrations  of  Koster  had  made  themselves 
felt  among  the  settlers  and  were  bringing  about  good  results,  notwithstanding 
such  active  opposition  as  that  of  Pastorius  and  others  of  equal  prominence, 
which,  however,  was  aimed  chiefly  against  the  enthusiastic  Koster  and  his 
'  Brethren  in  America.' 

"  In  view  of  this  greatly  improved  condition  of  the  religious  situation,  which, 
early  in  1698,  was  strengthened  still  more  by  the  arrival  of  Rev.  Thomas  Clay- 
ton, the  first  minister  of  the  Church  of  England  who  came  to  the  Province,  it 
was  concluded  by  the  leaders  of  the  original  Fraternity,  partly  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  Swedish  pastors,  to  send  an  emissary  from  among  their  number  to 
Europe  to  make  public  the  true  state  and  spiritual  condition  of  the  Germans 
who  had  emigrated  to  Pennsylvania  ;  set  forth  the  labors  of  the  Pietistical 
Brethren  among  their  countrymen  in  America,  and  solicit  aid  and  additional 
recruits,  so  that  the  mystical  number  of  forty  could  be  kept  intact,  and  at  the 
same  time  could  extend  their  usefulness  in  educating  and  ministering  to  their 
neglected  countrymen  in  Pennsylvania. 

"Another  important  scheme  then  under  consideration  was  the  emigration  of 
the  members  of  '  the  Philadelphia  Society  '  in  a  body  from  England  and  the 
Continent  to  settle  in  Pennsylvania,  and  there  found  a  colony  where  their 
peculiar  teachings  should  be  their  only  law.  Considerable  correspondence 
had  taken  place  upon  the  subject,  and  it  was  thought  by  Kelpius  and  others 
that  the  time  had  arrived  for  a  consummation  of  the  scheme.  It  was  therefore 
desirable  that  a  thoroughly  competent  person  should  be  sent  on  the  mission  at 
that  time.  For  this  important  service  Daniel  Falckner  was  selected.  He  was 
a  man  of  strong  character  and  practical  piety,  as  well  as  the  executive  head  of 
the  community  affairs,  and,  in  addition  to  his  religious  duties,  took  consider- 
able interest  in  secular  things. 

"Daniel  Falckner,  pursuant  to  the  above  arrangement,  returned  to  Europe 
toward  the  close  of  the  year  1698.  After  a  short  sojourn  in  Holland,  he  went 
to  Germany  to  visit  his  old  associates.  Upon  his  arrival  in  Saxony,  he  found 
that  time  had  wrought  many  changes  in  the  condition  of  his  former  compan- 
ions— some  had  been  banished,  others  lived  in  obscurity,  while  the  former 
leader  of  the  local  Pietistical  movement,  Hermann  August  Francke,  now  posed 
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FALCKNER'S  CONTINUATION  OF  GABRIEE  THOMAS'  ACCOUNT, 
as  professor  of  Oriental  languages  at  the  newly  established  University  of 
Halle,  pastor  of  the  suburb  Glaucha,  and  superintendent  of  an  orphanage  of 
his  own  projection. 

"Falckner  during  his  sojourn  in  the  Old  World  made  a  visit  to  Holland 
and  England  in  the  interests  of  the  Philadelphia  Society,  without,  however, 
inducing  that  body  to  emigrate  to  Penn's  Province."  German  Pietists,  An 
Emissary  to  the  "Old  World,  pp.  96-99. 
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The  result  of  this  visit  was  a  renewed  interest  by  lead- 
ing church  authorities  at  home,  in  the  spiritual  condition 
of  the  Germans  here,  and  the  deposition  of  Pastorius  as 
agent  of  the  Frankfort  Land  Company,  followed  by  the 
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FACSIMILE  TITLE  OF  FALCKNER'S  DESCRIPTION  OF  PENNSYLVANIA,  1702. 

(See  also  title  to  Gabriel  Thomas'  account  on  preceding  page.) 

appointment  of  Daniel  Falckner  as  his  successor.  During 
Falckner's  sojourn  in  Germany  he  published  a  description 
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of  Pennsylvania,  which  was  widely  circulated  and  did 
much  to  stimulate  German  emigration.  When  finally  he 
returned  to  Pennsylvania,  he  was  accompanied  by  several 
theological  students,  among  whom  was  his  brother,  Justus 
Falckner,  who  subsequently  had  the  honor  of  being  the 


AN  ALLEGED  ( CONTEMPORARY )  PORTRAIT  OF  JUSTUS  FALCKNER  WHILE 

A  STUDENT  AT  HALLE. 

first  clergyman  to  be  regularly  ordained  in  the  Western 
world.126 

Lutheran  Church  Review,  Genesis  of  the  German  Lutheran  Church,  XVI. 
(1897),  P-  75- 
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Let  us  pause  for  a  moment  in  the  course  of  our  narra- 
tive to  take  a  closer  look  at  Justus  Falckner,  the  brother  of 
Daniel.  Justus  Falckner  was  one  of  the  students  at  Leip- 
zig who  followed  Thomasius  to  Halle  upon  the  latter's 
expulsion  from  Leipzig,  and  Mr.  Sachse  has  found  his 
matriculation  record  on  the  sixth  page  of  the  oldest  regis- 
ter of  the  University  of  Halle.  Already  in  1697  his 
hymn  "  Auf!  ihr  Christen,  Christi glieder"  had  been  in- 
corporated by  Francke  in  the  hymn-book  which  the  latter 
had  published  at  Halle.  Justus  had  been  educated  for  the 
ministry,  but  probably  because  of  a  sense  of  timidity  and  an 
extremely  conscientious  doubt  as  to  his  fitness  for  this  calling 
had  come  over  to  Pennsylvania  with  his  brother  that  he 
might  avoid  entering  active  ministerial  service,  and  with 
the  intention  of  acting  in  conjunction  with  Daniel  as  attor- 
ney and  surveyor  for  Benjamin  Furly  and  the  Frankfort 
Land  Company.127  But  he  had  not  been  in  Pennsylvania 
long,  before  his  brother  made  him  acquainted  with  the 
Swedish  Lutheran  pastors  Bjorck  and  Rudman.  Now  it  so 
happened  that  pastor  Rudman  had  been  ministering  to  the 
Dutch  Lutherans  in  New  York  and  when  his  failing  health 
obliged  him  to  depart,  he  thought  of  young  (he  was  aged 
twenty-eight  years  at  this  time)  Justus  Falckner  in  Penn- 
sylvania as  his  successor.  Justus  accepted  the  call,  though 
he  declined  to  preach  a  trial  sermon.128    But  as  he  had  not 

127  Sachse  points  out  that  there  is  no  authority  to  substantiate  this  tradition 
except  the  Latin  note  in  Bjorck's  "  Dissertatio  Gradualis  de  Plantatione 
Ecclesice  svecancs  in  America"  in  which  it  is  stated  that : 

"This  man  deserted  his  home  so  as  to  escape  the  burden  of  the  Pastorate, 
yet  now  he  submitted  to  be  brought  to  himself  by  Rudmann,  Bjorck  and  San- 
del,  on  November  24,  1703 . " 

128  On  Oct.  27,  1703,  Pastor  Rudman  wrote  Justus  Falckner  in  the  name  of  the 
congregation  that  he  come  to  New  York  and  preach  a  trial  sermon,  and  three 
days  later  a  call  with  the  same  request  was  sent  him .  Four  days  later  still,  on 
Nov.  3,  Falckner  replied  to  the  pastor  and  Church  Council  of  the  New  York 
congregation,  that  he  was  prepared  to  accept  the  call  to  New  York,  but  with- 
out a  trial  sermon. 
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yet  been  ordained  to  the  office  of  the  ministry,  this  solemn 
ceremony  was  performed  by  the  Swedish  ministers  in 
Gloria  Dei  church,  Philadelphia,  on  November  24,  1703. 
He  thus  became  the  first  Lutheran  minister  129  who  was  or- 
dained in  America,  and  the  pastor  of  the  oldest  Lutheran 
congregation  in  America.  In  conscientiousness,  piety, 
sound  learning  and  good  judgment,  he  was  a  worthy  ex- 
ample to  head  the  list  of  multitudes  that  have  followed  him. 

There  is  a  detailed  account  of  the  ordination  of  Justus 
Falckner  in  Sachse's  German  Pietists  (  pp.  353-360)  which 
we  incorporate  at  this  point : 

"  It  was  a  solemn  ceremony  which  was  enacted  upon  that 
bleak  November  day  within  the  walls  of  the  Swedish 
church  on  the  banks  of  the  Delaware.  The  sacred  struc- 
ture, as  yet  bare  and  unfinished,  lacked  both  tower  and 
side  projections.  The  interior,  with  its  rough  walls  and 
exposed  roof,  earthen  floors  and  hard  benches,  well  matched 
the  unadorned  altar  within  the  recess  in  the  east,  separated 
by  a  rude  railing  from  the  body  of  the  church  and  its 
primitive  surroundings. 

The  Theosophical  Brotherhood,  partly  clad  in  the  habit 
of  the  German  University  student,  others  in  the  rough 
pilgrim  garb  of  unbleached  homespun,  occupied  the  front 
benches,  while  the  rear  of  the  church  was  filled  with  a 
number  of  Swedes  and  a  sprinkling  of  English  church- 
men and  dissenters.  It  is  said  that  even  a  few  Quakers 
and  Indians  were  attracted  to  the  church,  and  enhanced 
the  picturesqueness  of  the  scene. 

The  service  was  opened  with  a  voluntary  on  the  little 
organ 130  in  the  gallery  by  Jonas,  the  organist,  supplemented 

129  probably  the  first  minister  of  any  religious  denomination  in  America. 

130  This  organ  was  undoubtedly  obtained  from  Germany  through  the  ex- 
ertions of  Justus  Falckner.  Vide  Schreiben  an  D.  Henr.  Muhlen,  by  Justus 
Falckner,  Germantown  in  der  Amerikanischen  Province  Pennsylvania,  Sonst 
Nova  Suecia,  d.  I  Aug.,  1701.    (J.  F.  Sachse.)   Facsimile  title  is  given  on  p.  130. 
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with  instrumental  music  by  the  Mystics  on  the  viol,  haut- 
boy, trumpets  (Posaunen)  and  kettle-drums  (Pauken). 
After  this  they  intoned  the  Anthem  : 

Veni  Creator  Spiritus, 
Mentes  tuorum  visita, 
Imple  superna  gratia, 
Qua:  tu  creasti  pectora,  etc. 

While  this  was  being  sung,  a  little  procession  of  six 
persons  entered  the  church  by  the  west  portal.  First  came 
two  church  wardens,  then  the  candidate  for  ordination, 
with  Rev.  Andreas  Sandel  as  sponsor  by  his  side  ;  lastly, 
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Revs.  Erick  Bjorck  and  Andreas  Rudman,  the  latter  as 
suffragan  or  vice-bishop. 

As  the  little  procession  reached  the  chancel  rail,  the  two 
wardens  (Eldeste)  stood  on  either  side  of  the  railing, 
while  the  suffragan  and  the  two  priests  entered  within  the 
chancel  and  ranged  themselves  in  front  and  at  either  side 
of  the  altar,  upon  which  were  placed  a  crucifix  and  lighted 
tapers.  The  suffragan  was  robed  in  a  girdled  surplice, 
with  chasuble  and  stole,  while  the  two  assistants  wore  the 
black  clerical  robe  {Schwarze  Taler).  The  candidate, 
wearing  the  collegiate  gown  of  the  German  University, 
knelt  before  the  rail,  upon  which  a  chasuble  (  chor-he?nd) 
had  been  previously  placed. 

The  anthem  being  ended,  the  suffragan,  standing  in 
front  of  the  altar  facing  the  congregation,  opened  the 
services  proper  with  an  invitation  to  prayer.  Then  turning 
to  the  east,  while  all  kneeled,  he  repeated  the  following 
invocation : 

"Almighty  and  everlasting  God,  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
who  himself  has  commanded  us  that  we  shall  pray  for  laborers  in  thy  harvest, 
we  pray  thy  unsearchable  mercy  that  thou  wouldst  send  us  right-minded  teach- 
ers, and  give  thy  holy  and  wholesome  Word  into  their  hearts  and  mouths,  so 
that  they  without  error  may  both  correctly  teach  and  perfectly  execute  all  thy 
commandments,  in  order  that  we  being  taught,  exhorted,  comforted  and 
strengthened  by  thy  holy  Word,  may  do  that  which  is  pleasing  unto  thee  and 
useful  to  us. 

"  Grant  us,  O  Lord,  thy  Holy  Spirit,  that  thy  Word  may  always  remain 
among  us  ;  that  it  may  increase  and  bear  fruit,  and  that  thy  servant  may  with 
befitting  courage  preach  thy  Word,  so  that  thy  holy  Christian  Church  may  be 
edified  thereby,  and  may  serve  thee  in  steadfast  faith,  and  forever  continue  in 
the  knowledge  of  thee.   Through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen." 

The  suffragan  then  arose  and  turned  to  the  congrega- 
tion, after  which  Rev.  Sandel,  acting  as  consistorial  sec- 
retary, advanced  to  the  chancel  rail  and  read  out  the  name 
of  the  candidate  and  the  charge  to  which  he  was  called. 

The  suffragan,  then  addressing  the  kneeling  candidate, 
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said:  "Inasmuch  as  you,  Justus  Falckner,  are  called  to 
the  Holy  office  of  the  Ministry,  and  in  order  that  you  with 
us,  and  we  with  you,  may  rightly  understand  the  sacred- 
ness  of  this  calling,  then  let  us  hear  the  promise  and  the 
exhortation  of  the  Word  of  God."  At  this  point  Rev. 
Bjorck  stepped  forward  and  read  out  the  following  parts 
of  Scripture  : 

Matt,  xxviii,  18-20  ;  St.  John  ii,  15-17,  xx,  21-23  >  Matt,  x,  32-33  ;  2  Cor.  v, 
17-20  ;  Jeremiah  xv,  19  ;  Matt,  v,  13-16  ;  1  Tim.  iv,  7-8,  12-14,  16  ;  2  Tim.  ii,  15- 
16,  22-25  ;  1  Peter  v,  2-4. 

When  this  reading  was  concluded,  Vice-Bishop  Rud- 
raan  advanced  and  said  : 

"  May  God  give  you  grace  that  you  may  faithfully  guard  these  sayings  in 
your  heart.  May  they  be  a  guide  for  your  conversation,  and  remind  you  of 
your  responsibility.  May  it  increase  your  watchfulness,  uphold  your  zeal, 
and  now  and  forever  consecrate  you  to  the  service  of  Heaven. 

"The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  expects  of  you  that,  being  sensible  of  the 
weight  of  the  ministerial  office,  you  yourself  shall  consider  the  important 
duties  which  this  office  lays  upon  your  shoulders.  The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ 
expects  of  you  that,  in  believing  prayers  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  you  im- 
plore God  for  grace  and  power  worthily  to  exercise  it.  The  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  expects  of  you  that  you  fight  a  good  and  faithful  fight,  lay  hold  of  eter- 
nal life  and  make  a  good  confession.  Confess  therefore  your  faith  before  God 
and  this  congregation." 

Sandel,  as  secretary,  now  advanced  and  slowly  read 
the  Apostolic  Creed,  each  word  being  carefully  repeated 
by  the  candidate  before  the  next  following  one  was  uttered 
by  the  secretary.  When  this  important  feature  of  the 
ritual  was  concluded  the  suffragan  said  : 

"  May  the  Lord  God  grant  unto  you  grace  to  stand  fast  in  this  faith  to  the 
end,  and  to  strengthen  those  who  are  your  brethren  in  the  faith." 

Advancing  to  the  kneeling  candidate,  the  suffragan 
asked  the  following  questions  : 

"  Do  you,  Justus  Falckner,  declare  yourself  willing  to  undertake  this  holy 
ministerial  office  in  the  name  of  the  holy  Trinity?" 
To  which  the  candidate  answered  a  clear  "  Yes." 

'  Will  you  solemnly  promise  that  this  office  shall  be  worthily  and  rightly 
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administered  in  all  its  parts,  to  the  glory  of  God  and  the  salvation  of  souls?" 
Again  the  same  clear  response,  "Yes." 

"Will  you  always  continue  in  the  pure  Word  of  God,  flee  all  false  and 
heretical  teaching,  preach  Jesus  Christ  according  to  the  Word  of  God,  and  ad- 
minister the  Holy  Sacraments  according  to  his  institution?" 

Response,  "I  will." 

"Will  you  so  regulate  your  life  that  it  may  be  an  example  to  the  faithful, 
and  shall  scandalize  no  one  ?" 

The  kneeling  man  again  answered  in  the  affirmative. 
The  suffragan  continuing,  said  : 

"  You  acknowledge  therefore  your  obligations.  You  have  declared  it  to  be 
your  purpose  to  fulfil  them.    Confirm  it  now  with  your  oath  of  office." 

The  obligation  was  then  administered  upon  the  Holy 
Evangels  by  the  acting  secretary. 

After  which  the  suffragan  continued  : 

"  May  the  Almighty  God  strengthen  you  and  help  you  to  keep  all  this,  and 
according  to  the  power  given  to  me  in  God's  stead  by  the  Church,  I  hereby 
confer  upon  you  the  ministerial  dignity  in  the  name  of  God  the  Father  and 
the  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost.  Amen." 

The  candidate  here  again  kneeled,  while  the  Brother- 
hood intoned,  to  the  soft  strains  of  instrumental  music,  the 
hymn : 

"  Veni  Sancte  Spiritus, 
Reple  tuorum  corda  fidelium." 

During  the  singing  of  this  hymn,  the  suffragan,  assisted 
by  the  two  clergymen,  invested  the  candidate  with  the 
chasuble  and  stole.  When  this  ceremony  was  completed 
and  the  hymn  sung,  the  suffragan  repeated  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  while  he  imparted  the  Apostolic  succession  by  the 
laying  on  of  hands.  He  then  returned  to  the  altar,  and 
said,  "Let  us  pray."  Then,  turning  once  more  to  the 
east,  he  read  the  following  invocation : 

"  O  everlasting  merciful  God  ;  dear  heavenly  Father,  who  through  thy 
beloved  Son,  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  hast  said  unto  us,  the  harvest  is  plenteous 
but  the  laborers  are  few  ;  pray  ye  therefore  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  that  he 
send  forth  laborers  into  his  harvest,  and  who  by  these  words  hast  made  us 
understand  that  we  cannot  procure  right-minded  and  faithful  teachers  except 
only  of  thy  merciful  hand  ;  we  pray  thee  therefore  of  our  whole  heart  that  thou 
wouldst  mercifully  look  upon  this  thy  servant  who  is  now  ordained  to  thy  ser- 
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vice  and  to  the  holy  office  of  thy  Ministry,  and  give  him  thy  Holy  Spirit,  so 
that  he  may  go  forth  under  watching  and  be  strengthened  by  thy  Word,  and 
be  able  to  stand  fast  in  the  fight  for  thy  kingdom,  and  to  execute  thy  work, 
teach  and  reprove  men  with  all  humility  and  learning  ;  in  order  that  thy  Holy 
Gospel  may  continue  among  us  pure  and  unadulterated,  and  bear  for  us  the 
fruits  of  salvation  and  of  eternal  life.  Through  thy  Son  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 
Amen." 

Here  the  suffragan,  turning  to  the  kneeling  postulant, 
said:  "Bow  down  your  heart  to  God  and  receive  the 
benediction." 

After  this  was  given  the  impressive  liturgy  was  at  an 
end.  The  Theosophists  then  intoned  the  115th  Psalm: 
"  Non  Nobis  Dotnine,"  during  which  the  little  procession 
re-formed  and  as  the  last  verse  was  sung,  slowly  left  the 
church,  and  the  solemn  and  impressive  ceremonial  which 
marked  the  first  regular  ordination  of  a  Protestant  clergy- 
man in  America  was  at  an  end." 

A  week  after  this  ordination,  on  the  second  day  of  De- 
cember, Rev.  Justus  Falckner  arrived  in  New  York  and 
preached  his  first  sermon  there  on  the  third  Sunday  in 
Advent.  His  parish  was  very  great  in  size,  extending 
northward  as  far  as  Albany.  His  Church  Record  is 
still  preserved  in  New  York  and  has  been  a  mine  of  infor- 
mation for  historical  investigators.131    His  ordination  certifi- 

131  "The  first  record  made  by  Justus  Falckner  in  the  Kercken-Boeck,  or 
church  register,  shortly  after  his  arrival  sets  forth  the  facts  of  his  call  in  Dutch, 
with  a  short  prayer  in  classical  Latin. 

"  [In  the  name  of  Jesus.  In  the  year  of  Christ  1703,  on  the  second  of 
December,  I,  Justus  Falckner,  born  in  Saxony,  Germany,  at  Langen-Reinsdorff , 
in  the  district  of  Zwickau,  came  to  Philadelphia,  thence  to  New  York,  after 
previous  invitation.  On  the  third  Sunday  after  Advent  I  delivered  two  ser- 
mons in  the  Lutheran  Church  here.  I  did  the  same  on  the  fourth  Sunday  after 
Advent.  Thereupon  I  was  received  by  the  Consistorium  of  the  Christian 
Protestant  Lutheran  Congregation  as  their  regular  pastor  and  teacher.] 

"  Then  follows  the  invocation  : 

DeusTer  Oplimus Maximo  qui  inlrusit  me  hanc  in  messem,  adsit  speci- 
ali  sua  gratia  mihi  operato  abjecto  el  admodum  injirmo,  sine  qua  pereundum 
mihi  est  sub  mole  tentationum,  quce  me  scspius  obrunt.  In  Te,  Domine, 
speravi,  non  sinas  me  confundi  !    Redde  me  ad  vocaiionem  meam  aplum  ; 
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cate  was  signed  by  the  three  Swedish  pastors  on  the  Dela- 
ware. This  document  was  deposited  by  Justus  Falckner 
with  the  congregation  upon  his  acceptance  of  the  charge.'32 


OFFICIAL  SIGNATURE  OF  JUSTUS  FALCKNER  IN  THE  NEW 
YORK  CHURCH  RECORD. 

It  was  preserved  for  a  time  but  seems  now  to  have  disap- 
peared. 

The  young  and  pious  pastor  ministered  not  merely  to  the 
Dutch  and  Germans,  but  also  to  the  negroes  and  Indians. 
In  1708,  in  order  to  keep  his  people  thoroughly  sound  in 
the  Lutheran  faith  he  prepared  a  book  in  the  catechetical 
method,  by  which  he  attempted  to  fortify  his  readers  by 
quotations  from  the  Scriptures  against  what  he  designated 
"  Calvinistic  errors." 

"This  book,  published  by  William  Bradford,  was  in 
the  low  Dutch  language,  and  was  the  first  orthodox  Lu- 
theran text-book  published  in  America.  Falckner  was  the 
second  Lutheran  clergyman  to  avail  himself  of  the  Brad- 
wow  cucurri,  sed  misisti,  intrusisti  ;  interim  quicquid  i?t  me  inscio  corrupta 
admiscuerit  natura  remitte  ;  da  veniam  humiliter  deprecanii ',  per  Dominum 
nostrum,  imo  meum  Jesum  Christum.  Amen.' 

' '  [God,  the  Father  of  all  mercy,  and  Lord  of  great  maj  esty,  who  hast  sent  me 
into  this  harvest,  be  with  me,  thy  lowly  and  ever-feeble  laborer,  with  thy 
special  grace,  without  which  I  should  perish  under  the  burden  of  temptation 
which  often  overcomes  me  with  its  might.  In  thee,  O  Lord,  have  I  trusted  ; 
let  me  not  be  confounded.  Strengthen  me  in  my  calling.  I  did  not  seek  it, 
but  thou  hast  sent  me,  yea,  placed  me  in  the  office.  Meanwhile  wouldst  thou 
grant  remission  for  whatsoever,  without  my  knowledge,  a  corrupt  nature  has 
introduced  within  me,  and  forgive  and  pardon  me  upon  my  humble  supplica- 
tion, through  our  Lord,  yea,  my  Jesus  Christ.    Amen.]  "    German  Pietists, 

pp-  361-363- 

1,2  See  Sachse's  German  Pietists,  p,  376. 
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ford  press ;  his  predecessor  having  been  Heinrich  Bern- 
hard  Koster,  in  1695. 

The  title  of  this  work  reads  as  follows : 

"Fundamental  Instruction 
upon 

certain  chief  prominent  articles  of  the 
Veritable,  undefiled,  Beatifical 
Christian  Doctrine, 
founded  upon  the  basis  of  the  apostles  and  prophets  of  which 

Jesus  Christus 
is  the  corner-stone, 
expounded  in  plain,  but  edifying 
Questions  and  Answers. 
By 

Justus  Falckner,  Saxo 
Germanus,  Minister  of  the  Christian 

Protestant  so-called  Lutheran 
Congregation  at  N.  York  and  Albany. 
Printed  in  New  York  by  W.  Bradfordt, 
1708. 

**  A  facsimile  of  this  title  page  is  also  reproduced.  The 
original  is  in  the  collection  of  the  Pennsylvania  Historical 
Society. 

"In  the  preface,  which  is  also  in  Dutch,  the  compiler 
commits  himself  absolutely  to  the  symbolism  of  the  Lu- 
theran Church,  the  confession  of  the  Fathers;  'which 
confession,'  he  continues,  '  and  faith  by  the  grace  of  God, 
and  the  conviction  of  his  Word  and  Spirit,  lives  also  in 
me,  and  shall  remain  there  until  my  blissful  end.' 

"  He  further  states  that  it  is  to  be  distinctly  understood 
that  the  contents  of  this  book  are  to  be  taken  in  strict  con- 
formity with  the  teachings,  confession  and  faith  of  the 
Lutheran  Church,  to  which  his  parents  and  grandparents 
belonged.  He  continues  :  '  Both  my  grandfathers,  pater- 
nal and  maternal,  as  well  as  my  father,  were  found  worthy 
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J   GRONDLYCKE  ONDERRICHT 

VAN 

Sckerc  Voornamc  Hoofd-ftdc&en,  der 
Waren,  Loutcrn,  Salifmafeeaden, 

'  Chriftelyckeo  Leere, 

Gcgrondet  op  den  Grondc  van  dc  Apo- 
Helen  «a  Prophctea,  dacr 


de  HOECK  -STEEN. 
I  S, 

Angewcfen  in  cenvoudige,  dog  fiigtlycEs 

Vragen  ea  Antwrndaf^ 

Door 

JUSTUS  FALCKNER,  &». 

Gerraanusy  Mimfter  der  Chnftclyckea 
Pr@tefhstfea  Genflemten  Latherfcheis 


— .  Itf-V.  104.  {God)  h  Woort  march  rs% 
Kieeek't  d&remkati  tckaUe  valfche  Wege*t> 

Gfdfuckt  t»  Nitaw-York  by  W.  Bradford^ 
j  s  7  ©  8 

'TITLE   OF   FIRST  LUTHERAN  TEXT-BOOK  AND  HYMN-BOOK  PRINTED 

IN  AMERICA." 
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Wit  jpn  tv?rfaetisf  in         ffitetm  • 
BCUef  Z*n  in  ct  rmisfifn  ban  ens,  ^|ttr 
®n  gjtft  eap  jfnt&r^rrot  ofc»  l«r  ' 

3,  ffcal  gc  ©ertf,  ons  ta  toaft^b  trrtf 
^iios  Dif sitrs  njoabt  en  torn  brsrjst : 
Itaet  Vtoao^bt  toe?  6'objpn  «F  Wt  in««r% 
Cn  ljr!p  ons  be?a  na  ute  bhrniapn^ 

4,  f^err*  enf  <^ot>t  bobea  al  bwiaatt* 
Diit  ^rtfoenejt  §*cpenbarrt  ( 

fetoSen     l;m'!?r&.  tTaciMi, 
Uf vhmi  3ocb  ttu  dnfr  t*eb' .'  Eme* 


r<2£pr  C'Obtbf!*  ttotite  out  g'narti*  brrlr*« 
_[  Ca  fcfofclt  5?n  Ijeg^f  ?n  (Set 8  tart  tern 

©b  gerff  De?ffanct.  brrr,  fls,  f£>«r  $ 
SDat  oajEf  ttte  WBfo&t  strt  ft  tin  fpn, 

9$hut  gantfti)  tbt  Ift  bflbrf 
g)  ©ob,  uto  g'ttsFb*  Saw  sta  fert»?£9 
Wit  fjrm  ted  frbitfe  tef  atm»  p?gsa 

i3I  OBfe  loert  rvs  (atm ; 
©Sat  S^nB'reB  ««flj,  fiat  fdtetortv&ts 
tRtat  fooiVxm  aracfo,  *tr  gerff  bdjrab^ 
^9  toenb'Jra  sfft?  Bt&tm. 

W&f  x&ittn  wirt        fttt  fu&f* 

$affrcrrn  onfr  BPaiJMS. 
jturbt,  g'Icof,  b?ffs',  brebr  flew**  flaftiagj 
flier  os8  Bto  Ctf ff,  fife  <Jn0  nf ruts 
•  ©it  tetl  i^?  Btft  ai^ffagnn 
jgf  IffaeS  al&bt  tJ0$*  balm>f .  It^ 

^JDat     ong  mef  fcrtbftnbr  t 

fiirf  uft  Tfn  3^atm^fttrg%r^ 
as  ass  $att  Sao?  be'  |&alf43>e?b% 
S*        swl  g'^'a4  ea&k- 


"FACSIMILE  OF  THE    FIRST  ORIGINAL  HYMN  PRINTED  IN  AMERICA 
I708.     COMPOSED  AND  PUBLISHED  BY  JUSTUS  FAI.CKNER, 
LUTHERAN  MINISTER  IN  NEW  YORK." 
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by  the  grace  of  God  to  serve  in  the  holy  priesthood  of  his 
aggressive  church.' 

"The  body  of  the  book  consists,  as  before  stated,  of  a 
series  of  questions  and  answers.  The  last  two  pages  are 
taken  upwith  hymns.  The  first,  of  three  stanzas  of  ten 
lines  each,  is  a  Dutch  translation  of  Luther's  hymn, 
*  Wir  glauben  all  an  einen  Gott.'  This  is  followed  by  a 
hymn  to  be  sung  before  the  sermon,  which  has  four 
stanzas  of  four  lines  each.  The  last  one  is  a  hymn  of 
two  stanzas  of  twelve  lines  each.  These  are  evidently  of 
his  own  composition  and  without  doubt  are  the  first  origi- 
nal hymns  published  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

"The  whole  book  is  remarkable  for  its  orthodoxy,  and 
it  attracted  the  attention  of  leading  divines  in  Germany. 
The  celebrated  Loscher,  in  his  '  Continuations'  for  1726, 
designates  this  text-book  as  a  "  Compendium  Doctrina 
Antz-  Calvzm'anum.' " 133 

Returning  now  to  the  older  brother,  Daniel  Falckner, 
we  find  that  his  life  in  the  new  world  after  his  return  from 
Europe  in  August,  1900,  is  divided  into  two  parts.  In  the 
first  part  he  became  the  successor  of  Pastorius  as  head  of 
the  Frankfort  Land  Company,  developing  particularly  the 
Manatawny  tract  of  22,000  acres  and  founding  the  earli- 
est permanent  Lutheran  congregation  in  the  State  at  New 
Hanover.  In  the  second  part  he  devoted  himself  entirely 
to  the  pastorate,  first  at  Falckner's  Swamp,  and  then  at 

3  33  From  Sachse's  German  Pietists,  pp.  367-369. 
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the  solicitation  of  his  brother  Justus  in  New  York  he  left 
Pennsylvania  forever  and  served  congregations  on  the 
Raritan,  in  New  Jersey,  where  he  died  about  1741.  Let 
us  examine  these  two  periods  more  in  detail  : 

Daniel  Falckner's  return  from  Europe  brought  conster- 
nation to  Pastorius.  Falckner  carried  back  with  him  a 
power  of  attorney  from  the  Frankfort  Company  dated  Jan- 
uary 24,  1700,  which  put  him  with  Jawert  and  Kelpius  in 
the  place  of  Pastorius  ;134  together  with  a  power  of  attorney 
from  Benjamin  Furly,  Penn's  agent  in  Rotterdam,  author- 
izing Falckner  to  act  for  Furly  in  Pennsylvania  ;  to  which 
subsequently  was  added  "  an  autograph  order  from  Penn 
to  his  secretary,  ordering  him  to  prepare  land  warrants  for 
Falckner  and  his  brother."  135  Thus  Falckner  was  shown  to 
have  had  the  confidence  of  all  the  members  of  the  Land 
Company  ( since  they  all  signed  the  power  of  attorney  ), 
as  well  as  of  William  Penn  and  Benjamin  Furly. 

Falckner  at  once  demanded  of  Pastorius  an  account  of 
the  Company's  property,  and  it  can  readily  be  imagined 
that  Pastorius,  especially  if  he  had  not  properly  cared  for 
the  Company's  affairs,  did  not  relish  being  ousted.  He 
and  his  friends  made  a  strong  protest  against  Falckner's 
action,  and  matters  were  still  further  complicated  by  the 
fact  that  the  mystic  Kelpius  refused  to  take  any  part  in 
these  civil  matters  and  drew  up  a  document  delivering  all 
his  authority  to  act  to  Falckner.136 

Falckner  succeeded  in  getting  possession  of  some  of  the 
Company's  affairs,  and  at  the  next  town  election  (1701), 

134  A  certified  copy  of  the  power  of  attorney  has  been  found  recently  among- 
a  number  of  old  Pastorius  papers  in  Germantown.  For  the  text  of  this  power 
of  attorney,  see  German  Pietists,  p.  177. 

136  Minute  Book  "  G,"  Penna.  Archives,  2d  series,  Vol.  XTX.,  p.  244.  Quoted 
in  German  Pietists,  p.  145. 

1S6  por  ttiis  document  see  German  Pietists,  p.  170. 
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was  chosen  bailiff,  with  his  brother  Justus  as  one  of  the 
three  burgesses. 

It  is  quite  natural  that  Pastorius  should  have  been  very- 
bitter  against  Falckner,  and  he  reports  Falckner  as  lead- 
ing a  dissolute  life  from  this  time  on.  But  it  is  important 
to  notice,  as  Mr.  Sachse  points  out,  that  our  whole  knowl- 
edge of  Daniel  Falckner  until  recently  has  been  largely 
"based  upon  certain  defamatory  entries  and  epistles  made  by 
Daniel  Francis  Pastorius,  who  was  his  bitter  opponent"; 
and  that  the  various  aspects,  hitherto  unknown,  of  his  life 
that  have  recently  been  brought  to  light,  show  him  to  have 
been  a  much  injured  man  in  the  traditionally  accepted  ac- 
counts, and  place  his  character  in  a  favorable  light.137 

As  the  new  head  of  the  Land  Company,  Falckner  now 
gave  up  his  days  of  celibacy  in  the  community,  settled 
down  to  married  life  and  perhaps  to  agriculture.  Since 
his  power  of  attorney  from  Benjamin  Furly  was  not 
thoroughly  recognized,  the  latter  sent  him  a  fresh  one  in 
August,  1702. 

A  part  of  the  Company's  goods  had  been  turned  over  by 
Pastorius  to  Falckner,  but  Falckner  found  great  difficulty 

137  "  That  the  founder  of  Germantown  may  have  had  some  cause  for  his 
enmity  towards  some  of  the  Theosophical  enthusiasts  who  established  them- 
selves upon  the  borders  of  his  bailiwick  may  be  assumed,  as  upon  the  very  day 
of  their  arrival  they  commenced  regular  church  services  in  opposition  to  the 
gatherings  patterned  after  the  Quaker  meetings  and  presided  over  by  Pastorius. 

"Then  followed  the  bitter  controversy  between  Koster  and  the  Friends, 
wherein  Pastorius  acted  as  champion  for  the  latter.  Now,  even  before  the 
wounds  had  healed  that  were  inflicted  upon  him  by  the  bold  and  impetuous 
Koster,  Falckner  returns  to  America,  and  without  any  preliminary  notice  to 
Pastorius  supersedes  him  as  agent  for  the  Frankfort  Company,  and  asks  him 
to  account  unto  him  for  his  stewardship. 

"  The  old  strife  between  Pastorius  and  the  Mystics  on  the  Wissahickon  was 
now  renewed  with  all  its  acrimony  on  the  part  of  the  former,  and  as  Kelpius 
refused  to  be  drawn  into  the  controversy,  Pastorius  aimed  the  darts  of  his  fiery 
temper  at  Daniel  Falckner  who,  however,  like  his  fellow-mystic  Koster,  was 
equal  to  his  opponent."    (Sachse,  in  German  Pielists.) 
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in  securing  possession  of  any  of  the  property.  In  June, 
1702,  he  requested  in  writing  the  consent  of  the  German- 
town  Court  "for  to  call  or  summon  this  Companie's  ten- 
nants  in  the  Companie's  houses,  there  to  make  up  their 
accounts  and  pay.  But  this  Court  thought  it  needless  to 
give  such  consent."  His  determined  efforts  as  attorney  to 
obtain  the  lands  and  rights  of  the  Frankfort  Land  Com- 
pany, and  to  collect  rents  probably  made  him  unpopular  in 
the  community  and  led  to  his  defeat  in  the  next  election  for 
bailiff.  In  the  year  1703  both  Daniel  and  Justus  Falckner 
appear  in  Court  a  number  of  times  in  reference  to  patents 
for  tracts  of  lands  ranging  from  nineteen  hundred  acres  to 
small  lots,  in  size.  In  April,  1704,  Daniel  Falckner  was 
chosen  burgess  in  place  of  Peter  Keiser.  In  October, 
1704,  he  was  fined  six  shillings  for  having  bad  fences, 
probably  a  partisan  suit  brought  from  animosity.  The 
one  damaging  record  against  him  is  that  of  Novem- 
ber, 1704,  where  he  was  charged  with  drunkenness  and 
unbecoming  language,138  though  even  here  without  further 

138  "The  28th  day  of  November,  1704.  Daniel  Falckner  coming  into  this 
Court  behaved  himself  very  ill,  like  one  that  was  last  night  drunk,  and  not  yet 
having  recovered  his  witts.  He  railed  most  grievously  on  the  Recorder,  Simon 
Andrews,  and  the  Bailiff,  Aret  Klincken,  as  persons  not  fit  to  sit  in  a  Court ;  he 
challenged  Peter  Shoemaker,  one  of  the  Judges  on  the  bench,  to  come  forth, 
and  more  like  enormities.  The  Sheriff,  William  de  Wees,  telling  him  that  he 
would  not  do  so  at  Philadelphia,  the  said  Falckner  himself,  answered  no,  not 
for  a  hundred  pounds  ;  and  after  abundance  of  foul  language,  when  the  Court 
bid  the  said  Sheriff  and  the  Constable  bring  him  out,  he  went  himself,  crying 
you  are  all  fools  !  But  afterwards  coming  again,  the  Court  ordered  him  to  pay 
his  fine  for  having  of  late  been  extreme  drunk,  and  convicted  before  Hans 
Gerry  Meels,  a  Magistrate  or  Justice  of  the  Peace,  as  also  to  find  security  for 
his  appearance  and  answering  for  the  many  abuses  offered  to  this  Court.  He 
said  he  would  pay  the  said  fine  before  going  out  of  the  house,  but  concerning 
security,  the  Frankfort  Company  was  security  enough  for  him,  offering  also 
paper  of  his  to  this  Court,  which  the  clerk  begun  to  read,  but  the  Court  having 
heard  a  few  lines  of  it  was  not  willing  to  hear  it  all  over,  and  committed  him, 
the  said  Daniel  Falckner,  to  appear  at  the  next  Court  of  Record  to  be  held  for 
this  corporation  and  answer  for  the  abuses  above  expressed."  (Quoted  from 
the  Collections  of  the  Historical  Society  for  1853,  p.  256,  in  German  Pietists.) 
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facts  in  the  case  one  cannot  get  at  the  truth.  A  Court 
interested  in  being  rid  of  a  party  to  a  suit,  and  a  Court 
that  would  throw  Falckner  into  jail  innocently,  is  not  a 
competent  witness  without  corroboration.  It  should  not  be 
forgotten  that  Pastorius  himself  knew  how  to  drink  a 
pint  of  wine  with  a  friend,  to  give  brandy  to  Indian  visitors, 
and  that  he  selected  as  a  motto  for  his  town-seal,  "  Vt'num, 
Linum,  et  Textrinum." 

Thus  the  time  passed  between  1700  and  1708.  Early 
in  1705  Falckner  and  Jawerthad  again  made  the  attempt  to 
secure  the  Frankfort  Company's  property  from  Pastorius, 
while  Pastorius  made  an  unsuccessful  effort  through  the 
bailiff  and  burgesses  of  the  town  to  have  the  Frankfort 
Company  dismiss  Falckner  and  restore  himself  to  office. 

Meantime  the  lands  were  rapidly  increasing  in  value, 
and  envious  eyes  were  being  cast  upon  them  by  unscrupu- 
lous men.  A  conspiracy  to  defraud  the  Company  of  its 
properties  came  to  the  surface  in  1708  and  1709.  Falck- 
ner became  its  victim  and  was  imprisoned  and  forced  to 
surrender  the  lands  to  the  conspirators.139  Falckner  him- 
self was  left  utterly  impoverished.  An  investigation  fol- 
lowed, the  report  of  which  to  Governor  Gookin  has  been 
unearthed,  and  which  sets  the  relation  of  Pastorius  and 
Falckner  to  the  land  matter  in  a  true  light : 

"I  have  waited  on  Francis  Daniel  Pastorius,  Severall  times  but  he's  Appre- 
hensive of  his  own  ill  Administration,  and  others  have  forbid  him  whose 
Circumstances  are  as  bad  as  his,  I  have  herewith  sent  an  Exemplification  of 
22,377  acres  in  Mannatanny  with  the  survey  of  it  from  the  surveyor  General's 
office,  also  an  exemplification.  ( Here  follows  a  list  of  the  company's  property. ) 
But  by  Dan'l  Falkner  was  this  day  informed  that  Pastorius  sold  all  that  (land) 
but  gave  no  titles,  the  said  Faulkner  further  saith  that  he  sold  [this  should 
read  surrendered,  as  Falkner  received  no  consideration  whatever  for  the 
transfer  of  the  property]  the  22,377  acres  of  land  to  Sprogell  by  force  being 
sued  and  in  goal,  and  many  years  after  Jawert  and  Kelpius  had  renoun'd  acting 
and  that  he  knew  himself  weak  and  of  no  power  to  sell  but  was  poor  and 
forced  to  do  it  by  David  Lloyd  and  Tho'  Clark,  Sprogell's  Attorney*  *  *  "  1*° 

139  German  Pietists,  pp.  314-319. 

140 Archives,  S.  P.  G.    Letter-book,  xiii,  Penna.  Letters,  folio  281. 
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Broken  down  in  spirit,  reputation  and  estate,  in  his  ef- 
forts to  secure  for  the  rightful  owners  the  lands  that  be- 
longed to  them  in  the  colony  of  Pennsylvania,  Daniel 
Falckner  probably  at  this  time  heartily  welcomed  the  min- 
isterial call  from  his  brother  Justus,  of  New  York,  to  serve 
the  German  congregations  on  the  Raritan  in  New  Jersey 
which  forever  took  him  out  of  Pennsylvania,  to  the  spot 
where  we  first  become  acquainted  with  his  later  life  in  de- 
tail and  where  he  shines  as  a  pious  and  faithful  pastor  of 
the  Lutheran  Church. 


Turning  now  to  the  second  part  of  the  life  of  Falckner 
we  shall  record  what  can  be  known  of  his  organization  of 
the  congregation  at  Falckner's  Swamp  and  his  ministra- 
tions to  the  same  probably  from  the  years  1704  at  least  to 
the  year  1708  or  later. 

On  the  return  trip  to  Pennsylvania  in  1700  Daniel  Falck- 
ner is  supposed  to  have  brought  over  with  him  the  Ger- 
mans who  located  in  the  Swamp  and  constituted  the  first 
permanent  Lutheran  congregation  in  the  Province.  These 
Germans  must  have  left  England  on  May  25,  1700,  and 
arrived  in  Philadelphia  during  the  first  days  of  August. 
They  settled  on  the  tract  of  the  Frankfort  Land  Company 141 
in  that  same  year.  The  Swedes  had  settled  on  land  fur- 
ther up  the  Schuylkill  a  few  years  earlier  still,  perhaps  in 
1697,  and  on  October  20,  1701,  Pastor  Andreas  Rudman 
and  several  other  Swedes  received  an  authorization  to  take 
possession  of  1,000  acres  of  land  at  a  yearly  rental  of  a 
bushel  of  wheat  for  every  hundred  acres  of  land.142  This 
parcel  of  land  consisted  essentially  of  the  present  Amity 

141  The  tract  was  22,000  acres,  and  its  title  was  confirmed,  October  25,  1701. 

142  This  act  was  executed  at  Molatton  and  was  legally  acknowledged  by 
acts  of  Penn's  government  in  the  years  1703  and  1704. 
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Township,  Berks  County,  and  probably  in  1697  143  a  settle- 
ment was  begun  in  the  vicinity  of  the  present  Douglasville 
in  that  township.    It  was  named  Molatton.144 

Now  it  is  well  known  that  both  Daniel  Falckner  and 
his  brother  Justus  shortly  after  their  arrival  in  America 
were  greatly  exercised  as  to  the  spiritual  condition  of  the 
Germans  here,  and  that  they  turned  to  the  Swedish  Lu- 
theran Church  for  help  in  the  hope  that  their  fellow  Ger- 
mans might  receive  the  spiritual  care  of  the  Lutheran 
Church.  A  year  after  his  arrival  here,  Justus  Falckner 
sent  a  missive  to  Germany  giving  an  account  "  Concern- 
ing the  Condition  of  the  Church  in  Anzerica."  In  this 
heretofore  unknown  letter,  he  presents  a  pitiable  description 
of  the  spiritual  condition  of  the  Germans  in  Pennsylvania. 

He  says  :  "  The  local  Protestants  *  *  *  are  either  of  the 
Evangelical  Lutheran,  or  of  the  Presbyterian  and  Calvinistic 
Church.  And  as  the  Protestant  Church  is  here  also  divided 
into  three  nations,  so  there  are  here  an  English  Protestant 
Church  and  a  Swedish  Protestant  Lutheran  Church ;  and 
also  persons  of  the  German  nation  of  the  Evangelical 
Lutheran  and  Reformed  Churches. 

"  The  Germans,  however,  I  have  spoken  of  not  without 
cause  as  merely  several  Evangelical  Lutheran  Germans, 
and  not  the  German  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church :  those 
who  are  destitute  of  altar  and  priest  forsooth  roam  about 
in  this  desert :  a  deplorable  condition  indeed.  Moreover, 

143  In  no  case  could  the  settlement  have  been  later  than  1702.  In  1720  the 
Swedes  residing  here  reminded  the  Wicacoa  Church  in  Philadelphia  that  they 
did  their  part  in  paying  toward  the  erection  of  the  Wicacoa  Church,  and  that 
they  should  now  be  helped  by  the  latter  to  secure  a  resident  pastor.  Now 
subscriptions  for  the  Wicacoa  Church  were  gathered  in  1697,  the  building  was 
begun  in  1698  and  the  dedication  took  place  on  July  2,  1702. 

144  Acrelius  calls  it  Manathanim,  Muhlenberg  Molotton,  Handshuh  Molat- 
ten,  Rev.  Alex.  Murray  Molatton,  and  the  Swedish  pastor  of  the  place,  J.  A, 
Lidenius,  Morlatton.    (Hall.  Nachr.,  pp.  441-442.) 
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FACSIMILE  TITLE  OF  THE  MISSIVE  OF  JUSTUS  FALCKNER  OF  GERMANTOWN 
CONCERNING  THE  RELIGIOUS  CONDITION  OF  PENNSYLVANIA  IN  I70I. 

The  Missive  of  Justus  Falckner,  concerning  the  Religious  Condition  of 
Pennsylvania  tn  the  year  1701,  addressed  to  Rev.  Heinrich  Muhlen,  in  Hol- 
stein,  Germany,  a  single  copy  of  which  was  found  by  J.  F.  Sachse  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Rostock,  tells  of  the  religious  affairs  at  Philadelphia  and  German- 
town  at  the  beginning  of  the  century.  It  says,  "The  Aborigines,  from  lack  of 
sufficient  good  instruction,  remain  in  their  blindness  and  barbarity  and  more- 
over are  angered  at  the  bad  living  of  the  Christians.  *  *  The  local  Christian 
minority,  however,  is  divided  into  almost  innumerable  sects,  as  Quakers, 
Anabaptists,  Naturalists,  Rationalists,  Independents,  Sabbatarians,  and  many 
others,  who  are  all  united  in  the  principle  :  Do  away  with  good  order,  and 
live  tor  yourself  !  The  Quakers  are  the  most  numerous  because  the  governor 
tavors  this  sect.  By  transgressing  their  own  principles  [they]  show  in  plain 
daylight  the  kind  of  spirit  that  moves  them,  and  become  Ishmaels  of  all  well 
regulated  church  institutions." 
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there  is  here  a  large  number  of  Germans  who,  however, 
have  partly  crawled  in  among  the  different  sects  who  use 
the  English  tongue.  *  *  *  A  number  are  Quakers  and 
Anabaptists ;  a  portion  are  Free-thinkers  and  assimilate 
with  no  one.  They  also  allow  their  children  to  grow 
up  in  the  same  manner.  In  short,  there  are  Germans 
here,  and  perhaps  the  majority,  who  scorn  God's  Word, 
and  shun  all  proper  outward  forms  of  worship ;  they 
even  publicly  abuse  and  blaspheme  the  Sacraments. 

"  Now  I  recommend  for  your  mature  consideration  *  *  * 
whether  some  establishment  of  an  Evangelical  Church 
Assembly  could  be  made  in  America,  since  the  Germans 
are  now  increasing  rapidly. 

"Both  myself  and  my  brother  keep  ourselves  to  the 
Swedish  Church,  although  we  understand  little  or  nothing 
of  their  language.  We  have  also  been  the  means  of  in- 
fluencing divers  Germans  by  our  example,  so  that  they 
now  and  then  come  to  assemblies,  even  though  they  do 
now  know  the  language.  Still  they  are  gradually  being 
redeemed  from  barbarism,  and  becoming  accustomed  to 
an  orderly  outward  service. 

"  Above  all,  one  of  the  Swedish  pastors,  Magister  Rud- 
man,  has  offered,  regardless  of  the  difficulty,  to  assume 
the  German  dialect,  *  *  *  now  and  then  to  deliver  a  Ger- 
man address  in  the  Swedish  Church,  until  the  Germans 
can  have  a  church  of  their  own,  together  with  the  neces- 
sary establishment.  Accordingly,  the  Germans  who  still 
love  the  Evangelical  truth,  and  a  proper  outward  church 
order,  much  prefer  to  attend  the  Swedish  Churches  here 
until  they  can  also  have  their  divine  worship  in  their  own 
language  as  a  people." 

Another  evidence  of  this  intimacy  between  the  Falck- 
ners  and  the  Swedish  Lutherans  was  the  ordination  of 
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Justus  Falckner  in  the  latter's  church  at  this  time 
(1703)- 

It  is  natural  therefore  to  suppose,  in  view  of  the  new 
Swedish  settlement  at  Molatton,  and  of  the  fact  that  Dan- 
iel Falckner  controlled  the  Manatawny  tract145  between 
Molatton  and  Philadelphia,  that  Falckner  would  settle  his 
Germans  on  the  latter,  and  that  he  would  not  neglect  their 
spiritual  interests.  It  is  quite  possible,  moreover,  that 
some  Germans  were  already  settled  here  before  1700  and 
that  the  Swedish  pastors  in  attending  to  their  own  people 
discovered  them  and  brought  them  to  Falckner's  atten- 
tion.116 With  Rudman,  whose  ecclesiastical  dominion 
as  Provost  extended  to  Douglasville,  trying  to  learn  Ger- 
man,147 and  the  Falckners  attending  Swedish  service  to 
set  a  good  example  to  the  Germans,  and  with  the  two  new 
tracts  contiguous,  it  is  natural  that  Daniel  Falckner  should 
at  once  busy  himself  to  organize  a  congregation  in  his  own 
settlement.148  This  congregation  of  New  Hanover,  or 
Falckner's  Swamp — the  name  the  whole  region  has  con- 
tinued to  bear  after  its  founder — is  the  oldest  Lutheran  one 
in  Pennsylvania  of  which  we  have  any  definite  record, 
and  is  still  in  active  existence.  There  are  certainly  indel- 
ible traces  of  an  organization  in  Daniel  Falckner's  time. 
When  a  church  was  built  is  not  known.  But  the  Frank- 
fort Company  received  its  title  on  October  25,  1701,  and  the 

145  Daniel  and  Justus  Falckner  were  the  legal  representatives  of  Benjamin 
Furly,  the  agent  of  William  Penn  in  Amsterdam,  for  the  sale  of  Penn's  land. 
Daniel  Falckner  was  the  legal  representative  of  the  Frankfort  L,and  Company, 
to  whom  Penn  had  sold  the  Manatawny  district  of  22,000  acres,  in  which  New 
Hanover  lay.    Hall.  Nachr.,  I.,  p.  36. 

14S  Dr.  W.  J.  M.  in  annotations  to  Hall.  Nachr. 

147  For  life  of  Rudman  and  interesting  Lutheran  matter  connected  with  both 
his  and  Sandel's  pastorates,  see  German  Pietists,  pp.  475-481. 

148  The  need  of  a  pastor  here  has  usually  been  taken  as  the  moving  occasion 
for  the  ordination  of  Justus  Falckner  in  1703.  But  it  is  now  pretty  well  estab- 
lished that  Justus  Falckner  never  served  the  congregation. 
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transfer  of  the  tract  to  Sprogel  is  dated  December  16, 
1 708. 149  The  activity  of  Daniel  Falckner  as  organizer  and 
as  pastor  must  have  been  between  these  limits.  That  Daniel 
Falckner  was  regarded  as  the  pastor  of  the  region  is  shown 
by  the  statement  in  Tob.  C.  Bjorck's  "  De  -plantatione" 
which  was  published  in  1731  to  the  effect  that  the  Mana- 
tawny  region  was  named  after  "  Pastor  Falckner,"  a  view 
which  Acrelius  shares.150  The  Gem.eindschaftlich.es  Schrei- 
ben  of  1754151  mentions  Falckner,  with  Henkel  and  Stoever, 
as  pastors  who  had  been  active  in  Pennsylvania  in  the  period 
under  their  discussion.152  This  tradition  must  have  referred 
to  Daniel  Falckner  and  to  his  work  at  Falckner's  Swamp. 
It  is  only  within  the  last  few  years,  since  the  discovery  of 
Justus  Falckner's  activity  and  records  in  the  New  York 
church,  and  subsequent  to  the  issue  of  the  last  edition  of 
the  Halle  Reports,  that  the  confusion  between  the  work  of 
the  two  brothers  has  been  cleared  and  that  the  ordination 
and  unquestioned  exercise  of  the  pastorial  office  by  Dan- 
iel Falckner  through  a  long  period  of  his  life  have  been 
established.153 

That  Falckner  was  conscientious  in  his  appreciation  of 
the  office  of  the  holy  ministry  is  seen  from  the  fact  that 
years  afterward,  in  spite  of  the  pressing  need  of  min- 
isters for  the  Lutherans,  he  refused  ordination  to  at  least 
two  young  men  who  presented  themselves  to  him  as  can- 

™»Hall.  Nachr.,  I.,  p.  36. 

150  Hall.  Nachr.,  I.,  p.  36. 

151  Hall.  Nachr.,  II.,  p.  196. 

152  This  is  the  period  between  1720  and  1730  ;  but  in  the  vague  state  of  the 
knowledge  of  Falckner,  who  had  left  the  Pennsylvania  colony  nerer  to  return, 
and  which  is  shown  to  exist  both  in  the  Halle  Reports  and  also  in  the  annota- 
tions of  the  same,  where  Justus  and  Daniel  Falckner  are  confused,  because  it 
was  not  known  that  Daniel  himself  was  an  ordained  clergyman,  this  latitude 
in  years  might  very  readily  occur. 

153  For  the  question  of  the  ordination  of  Daniel  Falckner  see  the  Ancestry 
and  Life  of  Falckner  in  footnote  on  page  104. 
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didates.  The  one  of  these  was  John  Casper  Stoever,  to 
whom  he  refused  it  after  hearing  the  young  man's  ser- 
mon, for  reasons  unknown  to  us.  The  other  was  John 
Bernard  von  Dieren,  a  tailor  from  Konigsberg,  who  said 
that  Court  Chaplain  Boehme  in  London  had  aided  him  to 
emigrate  to  America.  Falckner,  finding  that  Von  Dieren 
was  untruthful,  spoke  so  earnestly  to  him  that  the  lat- 
ter was  completely  broken  down  and  in  agony  asked 
Falckner  for  forgiveness.154 

Thus,  shrouded  in  singular  mystery,  with  clear  glimpses 
of  the  truth  shining  here  and  there  through  the  cloudy 
stretches  of  years,  do  we  behold  these  two  Falckners,  pio- 
neers, weary  and  broken,  of  sturdy  Germanic  honesty  in 
affairs  of  state ;  and  in  religion  precursors  of  a  great  form 
of  Protestantism  which  should  take  deep  root  and  spring 
up  mightily  in  the  as  yet  almost  unbroken  territory  of 
Pennsylvania,  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  and  develop  into 
the  twogreat  sister  ministeriums  of  the  Lutheran  Church  now 
already  venerable  with  age ;  each  Falckner  the  pastor  of 

154  Er  hat  sich  vielfiiltig  berniiht,  die  Ordination  irgendwo  zu  erschleichen, 
aber  nirgends  zur  derselben  gelangen  konnen.  Dem  seligen  Herrn  Falckner 
hat  er  mit  vielen  scheinheiligen  Reden  und  Missbrauch  des  Namens  gottes 
ersuchet,  ihm  die  Ordination  zu  ertheilen,  indessen  aber  Andern  vorge- 
schwatzet,  er  ware  von  einem  alten  pfalzischen  Prediger  ordiniret  und  zwar  mit 
solcher  Wahrscheinlichkeit,  dass  Herr  Falckner  selbst  vermeinet,  es  ware 
geschehen.  Hierauf  hat  Herr  Falckner  ihm  zu  Gemiithe  gefiihret,  mit  was 
Gewissen  er  sich  nochmals  ordiniren  lassen  wollen,  da  er  denn  bei  dem  ver- 
logenen  Vorgeben,  er  hatte  die  Ordination  erhalten,  verharret,  aber  ihm  urn 
des  Blutes  Christi  willen  gebeten,  es  ihm  zu  vergeben,  sagende,  derTeufel  hatte 
ihn  verblendet,  er  konnte  blutige  Thranen  dariiber  weinen,  dass  er  es  gegen 
ihn,  der  ihm  Liebe  erwiesen,  gethan  hatte.    {Hall.  Nachr.,  Vol.  I.,  p.  474.) 

Er  konnte  sich  riihmen,  dass  er  den  seligen  Pastor  Falckner  gekannt  und 
mit  ihm  verkehrt  habe,  obschon  die  Art  dieses  Verkehrs  nicht  eben  zu  seinem 
Ruhme  gereichte  ;  denn  Falckner  hatte  zumuthung,  ihm  die  Ordination  zu 
ertheilen,  von  der  Hand  gewiesen  und  ihm,  da  er  ihn  auf  Liigen  ertappt  hatte, 
so  ernst  ins  gewissen  geredet,  dass  er  ganz  zerknirscht  wehmiithig  um  Verzei- 
hung  gebeten  hatte.  (Grabner,  Geschichtc  der  Lutherisclien  Kirche  in 
America.') 
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the  oldest  Lutheran  congregation  (exclud  he  other) 
still  in  existence  on  this  continent ;  and  both  forerunners 
from  the  fountains  of  Pietism  at  Erfurth  and  Halle,  from 
which  later  on  in  the  century  the  streams  would  flow  that 
would  cause  the  wilderness  of  a  scattered,  thirsty,  barren 
and  struggling  church  to  blossom  and  bloom  as  the  rose. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


The  Lutheran  Church  at  Falckner  Swamp. 

♦f¥"T  is  a  large,  hill-sheltered  and 
H  well-watered  lowland,  fer- 
tile as  any  English  meadow,  and 
constituting  an  extensive  section 
of  Montgomery  County,  that  bears 
the  name  of  Daniel  Falckner  as  a 
perpetual  memorial  to  the  Luth- 
eran minister  who  two  centuries 
ago  opened  this  tract  for  settle- 
ment and  civilization,  and  who  at  that  time  founded 
on  this  spot  the  oldest  still  existing  German  Lutheran 
church  in  the  land.155 

155 Tob.  E.  Bjorck,  son  of  Erik  Bjorck,  says  in  his  De  plantalione  Eccl- 
Sevecanal  in  America,  that  the  region  was  named  after  Pastor  Falckner,  a 
view  to  which  Acrelius  agrees.    See  Hall.  Nachr.,  Vol.  I.,  p.  36. 

History,  failing  to  note  the  neglect  and  unfaithfulness  of  Pastorius  toward 
the  interests  with  whose  care  he  was  entrusted,  has  also  failed  to  recognize  the 
credit  that  is  due  to  Falckner  in  gaining  this  Manatawny  tract  from  the  Quak- 
ers for  the  Frankfort  Company.  Penn  sold  the  land  to  the  Frankfort  Company 
before  1682.  The  Frankfort  Company  gave  a  letter  to  Pastorius  to  administer 
the  same  on  April  2,  1683.  On  Feb.  3,  1689,  the  Proprietary's  Commissioners 
of  Property  at  the  instance  of  Pastorius,  confirmed  2,675  acres  (the  land  on 
which  Germantown  was  laid  out)  as  part  of  the  Frankfort  property.  Subse- 
quently warrants  were  granted  by  Penn  for  300  acres  in  the  Liberties  of  the 
City  of  Philadelphia.  But  Pastorius  failed  to  get  any  more  land  for  his  Frank- 
fort Company.   For  years  the  Company's  interests  had  been  neglected.    At  last, 

(135) 
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Set  five  miles  inland  from  the  Schuylkill,  thirty-six  and 
twenty-one  miles  respectively  between  Philadelphia  and 
Reading,  and  bounded  on  the  north  by  a  range  of  hills 
which  in  the  early  days  the  Indians  made  their  main 
thoroughfare,  Falckner  Swamp  rests  in  the  heart  of  a  rich 
country  like  a  secluded  paradise.  On  the  north  of  the 
great  hollow  meadow  rise  the  South  Mountains.  To  the 
east  we  see  the  ridge  on  the  bank  of  the  Sciota  Creek. 
On  the  south  run  the  Stone  Hills  and  on  the  west  Fox 
Hills.  Approaching  this  little  rural  world  from  the  west, 
one  follows  the  ancient  pathway  to  what  is  called  the 
Schwammer  Thor.  This  is  a  narrow  passage  "  guarded 
by  two  hills  of  unusual  height  for  this  neighborhood,  be- 
tween which  a  road  runs,  flanked  on  either  side  by  frag- 
ments of  huge  rocks."156  As  one  gazes  from  this  Thor 
across  the  rich  lowlands  of  the  Swamp,  one  sees  the 
Swamp  Creek  running  in  winding  course  through  the 
valley,  with  Sciota  Creek,  Goshenhoppen  Run,  Spack 
Run,  Schlegel's  Run,  and  the  Pfarrer's  Bach  as  tributaries 
to  the  central  stream.  It  is  "  a  goodly  land  indeed  !  Com- 
fortable farm-houses,  fat  Pennsylvania  barns,  mills,  wav- 

when  Daniel  Falckner  had  been  appointed  in  his  place,  on  July  26,  1701,  the 
Proprietary  issued  a  warrant  for  22,025  acres  of  land  in  completion  of  the  tract. 
At  the  instance  and  request  of  Daniel  Falckner  and  Johannes  Jawert  the  survey 
was  made  Oct.  13,  1701.  The  patent  is  dated  Oct.  25,  1701.  It  is  to  be  noted 
that  though  the  purchase  was  made  before  1686,  the  patent  was  not  issued  for, 
fourteen  years,  i.  e.,  while  Pastorius  ruled,  but  it  was  only  in  1701  that  it  was 
gotten  through  the  efforts  of  Daniel  Falckner. 

The  tract  is  named  in  the  deeds  of  the  early  times,  the  German  tract,  the 
Manatawny  tract,  the  Frankfort  Company's  land,  and  the  Great  Tract  of  22,- 
367  acres. 

The  patent  expressly  states  that  it  was  at  the  instance  and  request  of  Daniel 
Falckner  and  Johannes  Jawert  that  Penn  granted  his  warrant  "for  the  survey- 
ing of  the  22,025  acres  unto  the  company  as  the  full  residue  of  their  five  and 
twenty  thousand  acres  aforesaid."  For  the  full  text  of  the  patent  see  Dot- 
terer's  Perkiomen  Region,  Vol.  II.,  pp.  98-101. 

166  H.  S.  Dotterer. 
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ing  corn  fields  promising  prodigious  crops,  bright  green 
pastures,  and  the  lush  growth  of  grass  fringing  the  creeks, 
complete  the  picture."157 

In  the  center  of  this  idyllic  scene,  on  a  cross  roads,  is 
established  the  ancient  little  hamlet  of  New  Hanover.158  In 
winding  course,  through  a  gentle  upland  meadow,  bordered 
with  a  tall  row  of  trees,  spanned  by  substantial  bridges 
on  the  main  roads,  and  rustic  structures,  almost  hidden  in 
beds  of  living  green,  runs  the  Pfarrer's  Bach  to  meet  the 
main  stream  of  the  Swamp  meadows.  Upon  opposite  sides 
of  the  Bach  rise  two  churches,  the  one  Lutheran  and  the 
other  Reformed. 

The  Lutheran  church  is  reached  by  a  picturesque  walk 
along  the  high  banks  of  the  meadow,  and  comes  to  vision 
on  the  brow  of  a  gentle  eminence.  It  was  erected  in 
1767. 159  Bidding  defiance  to  storm  and  wind,  and  having 
all  the  appearance  of  a  modern  structure  in  its  warm  and 
cheerful  exterior,  this  most  venerable  and  substantial  build- 
ing stands  to-day  as  strong  as  when  it  was  first  put  up. 
The  courses  of  its  masonry  are  marked  by  lines  of  white 
mortar  with  beautiful  regularity.  The  colonial  style  of 
architecture,  simple,  columnar  and  effective,  with  round 
arches,  is  executed  in  light  and  not  in  massive  form.  The 
walls  are  of  sandstone  and  brownstone,  and  the  buttresses  of 
hewn  sandstone,  of  a  light  buff  nineteenth-century  color. 
These  stones,  with  the  plan,  render  the  exterior  atmosphere 
of  this  venerable  building  youthful  and  gracious.  There 

' 57  Henry  S.  Dotterer  in  his  excellent  little  historical  tract  "Falckner 
Swamp,"  Schwenksville,  1879. 

168  The  settlement  may  have  been  named  New  Hanover  by  the  immigrants 
secured  by  Falckner  during  his  visit  to  Europe. 

169  This  new  building  had  only  been  erected  for  seven  or  eight  years  when 
the  war  of  the  Revolution  broke  out.  Washington  at  Valley  Forge  was  but 
twenty-five  miles  away,  and  the  Church  was  turned  into  a  hospital.  "  Many 
a  patriot  of  '76,  who  breathed  his  last  within  these  consecrated  walls,  now 
sleeps  in  the  adjoining  cemetery."— Rev.  I,.  Groh,  D.D. 
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is  nothing  heavy  or  squatty,  nor  any  tendency  to  crumble, 
about  it.  The  sandstone  is  said  to  have  been  transported 
by  wagons  for  many  miles.  It  came  from  formations 
found  on  the  other  side  of  the  Schuylkill  River.  In 
line  with  the  broad  side  of  the  structure,  which  is  66  feet 
in  length  and  a  little  distance  farther  east,  still  on  the  brow 
of  the  hill,  there  has  been  reared  a  large  brick  building 
for  the  use  of  the  sexton.  The  church  faces  to  the  east 
and  over  the  main  doorway  there  is  a  stone  which  tells  us 
that  it  was  erected  in  1767  with 

Adam  Wardman, 
Jacob  Ebli, 
Matias  Reigert 
Als 

Ba/hirn.160 


Originally  the  bases  of  the  windows  were  as  high  as  five 
or  six  feet  from  the  ground,  and  the  interior  constituted  a 
spacious  room  of  one  story.  But  when  the  church  was 
remodeled  and  a  lower  story  was  placed  in  the  building, 
the  windows  were  cut  down,  and  the  lines  of  new  and 
old  masonry  are  still  discernible  to  the  eye  on  a  careful 
examination  of  the  wall.  For  many  years  the  floor  of  the 
interior  was  brick.  It  was  not  until  1825  that  worshipers 
could  rest  their  frosted  feet  upon  a  wooden  floor.  Origi- 
nally there  were  no  stoves.  "One  good  old  mother  in 
Israel,  of  the  last  century,  told  me  many  things  of  these 
sturdy  times.  She  and  her  sisters,  when  young  girls,  used 
to  walk  to  church.  Torrid  summers  and  frigid  winters 
never  daunted  them.    They  reverently  sat  for  two  hours, 

160  The  minutes  of  May  20,  1765,  witnessed  to  by  Heinrich  Muhlenberg, 
tell  us  that  the  Building  Committee  was  composed  of  Matthias  Hallebach, 
Adam  Wartman,  Matthias  Reichardt,  and  Tobias  Jiirger. 
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feet  on  the  brick  floor,  atmosphere  quite  below  freezing, 
then  cheerily  waded  through  the  snow  to  their  home.  She 
vividly  recalled  the  first  agitation  connected  with  the  first 
introduction  of  stoves,  and  the  protests  of  conservative 
veterans  against  such  effeminacy." 161 

Immediately  south  of  the  town,  on  the  brow  of  another 
hill,  rising  from  the  slope  of  the  Pfarrer's  Bach,  and  at 
some  distance  from  the  church  (which  is  north  of  the 
town),  is  a  second  large  brick  building,  somewhat  similar 
to  the  sexton's  house.  This  is  the  ancient  historic  "  Pfarr- 
house."  It  is  a  substantial  brick  building,  from  whose 
front  porch  a  view  of  the  whole  town  may  be  had.  It  has 
been  much  enlarged  and  internally  renovated  since  it  was 
built.  As  early  as  1749,  Thomas  Preston,  an  English- 
man, donated  49  acres  of  land  to  Senior  Muhlenberg  in 
trust  for  the  Swamp  Church.  "This  land  became  the 
glebe  upon  which  the  parsonage  was  built.  Here  the 
Rev.  F.  W.  Geissenhainer,  D.D.,  was  born;  his  father, 
the  Rev.  Frederick  Geissenhainer,  having  been  pastor  here 
about  twelve  years  and  closing  his  work  in  1809.  Rev. 
Prof.  George  F.  Miller  was  also  born  here,  and  within 
these  venerable  walls  the  writer  had  his  home  during  the 
first  four  years  of  his  pastorate."  162 


Such  are  the  locality  and  the  building,  which  constitute 
the  oldest  historic  landmark  of  the  German  church,  still 
preserved,  in  America,  and  whose  congregation  is  the 
earliest  German  Lutheran  church  in  the  State. 

Already  "in  1703  the  Swedes  from  the  Delaware  and 
the  Schuylkill  ordained  a  pastor  at  the  Swamp  for  the  Ger- 


161  The  Rev.  Leonard  Groh,  D.D.,  pastor  of  the  church  in  1866. 

162  The  Rev.  Leonard  Groh,  D.D. 
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man  Church  there."  163  Whether  this  pastor,  ordained  (in- 
stalled?) by  the  Swedes  in  1703  for  the  church  at  Falckner 
Swamp,  was  Daniel  Falckner  or  not,  we  do  not  know. 
We  do  know  that  the  congregation  during  the  first  quarter 
of  the  century  was  closely  connected  with  the  Swedish 
pastors  of  the  Lutheran  congregation  at  Molatton,  whose 
founding  antedates  by  several  years  at  least  (1697)  the 
founding  of  the  church  in  Falckner  Swamp. 

"The  earliest  direct  evidence  of  Falckner  Swamp  con- 
gregation known  to  the  writer,"  says  Mr.  J.  F.  Sachse,164  "is 
a  Swedish  account  of  a  visit  made  to  Manatawney  by  Pas- 
tor Sandel  in  company  with  Daniel  Falckner  in  the  autumn 
of  1704,  wherein  it  is  stated  that  the  former  assisted  Falck- 
ner at  the  church  services  on  Sunday,  October  15th  (cor- 
roborative evidence  appears  in  Sandel's  diary).  One  of 
the  first  things  he  [Daniel  Falckner]  did  in  the  new  settle- 
ment was  to  organize  a  congregation,  build  a  church,  and 
hold  services  according  to  the  Lutheran  ritual. 

"  This  humble  structure,  a  mere  rude  log-cabin,  without 
any  attempt  at  ornamentation  or  architectural  beauty,  with 
its  sparse  congregation165  and  enthusiastic  preacher,  has 

163  The  Rev.  I^eonard  Groh,  D.D.,  states  that  this  fact,  taken  from  evi- 
dence in  existence  in  1867,  was  read  at  the  centennial  of  the  church  at  that 
time,  and  published  in  the  Lutherische  Zeitschrift.  The  papers  constituting 
this  evidence  were  prior  to  the  records  begun  by  Muhlenberg,  which  latter 
have  been  preserved  and  handsomely  and  substantially  bound  in  red  leather 
by  order  of  Governor  Hartranft  and  are  now  in  the  custody  of  the  present 
pastor,  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Kline,  Ph.D. 

164  German  Pietists,  p.  319. 

165  That  the  congregation  actually  existed  and  a  church  was  built  at  this 
early  date  is  also  the  conclusion  reached  by  Drs.  Mann  and  Schmucker  in  their 
annotations  to  the  Hall.  Nachr.,Vo\.  L,  p.  36.  They  say,  "undoubtedly  the  con- 
gregation had  in  Falckner's  time  the  indelible  traces  of  an  organization.  When 
the  first  church  was  built  is  not  to  be  discovered.  The  Frankfort  Company  re- 
ceived its  title  October  25,  1701 .  The  assignment  to  Sprogell  is  dated  September 
16, 1708.  In  1719  Joh.  H.  Sprogell  presented  the  congregation  50  acres  of  land  for 
a  church  and  school.  But  perhaps  this  already  stood  there  when  the  title  came 
to  be  legally  cleared.  In  1721  a  log  church  was  built  there,  which  possibly  had 
already  been  preceded  by  another." 
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the  distinction  of  being  the  first  regular  German  Lutheran 
church  and  organized  congregation  in  the  Western  World. 
It  served  the  congregation  until  1721,  when  a  more  preten- 
tious building  was  erected,  also  of  logs." 

It  is  a  mistake  to  assume  that  the  first  settlements  in  the 
Swamp  did  not  take  place  until  1718  or  1719.  It  is  true  that 
it  was  only  in  these  years  that  land  was  paid  for,  that  sur- 
veys were  instituted,  and  deeds  were  made  out.  The  land 
of  the  Falckner's  Swamp  Church  itself  was  surveyed  and 
donated  for  the  first  time  in  17 19.  But  in  the  back  regions 
of  the  interior  of  Pennsylvania  the  taking  up  and  possession 
of  lands  in  individual  parcels  nearly  always  preceded  its 
ownership,  its  survey  and  the  securing  of  its  legal  title. 
It  also  preceded  the  laying  out  of  roads  and  making  of 
public  improvements  by  a  period  of  years.  It  is  the 
writer's  conviction  that  the  lands  of  the  first  settlers  at 
Falckner's  Swamp  were  no  exception  to  this  rule.  As 
early  as  1690 — that  is,  nearly  a  generation  before  the 
period  of  which  we  are  speaking — Henry  Baker,  of 
Bucks  County,  recognized  the  fertility  and  value  of  the 
lands  in  "  the  Great  Swamp  "  and  made  application  to  the 
Board  of  Property  to  purchase  a  hundred  acres  there.166 
Hendrick  Pannebecker,  the  surveyor,  removed  from  Ger- 
mantown  to  Skippack  Creek  as  early  as  1702.  Falckner 
returned  from  Europe,  perhaps  bringing  immigrants  for 
this  tract,  in  1700.  The  tract  was  secured,  the  survey 
made  and  the  patent  issued  in  1701.  Sprogell  saw  the 
value  of  the  land  and,  with  the  lawyers  in  the  Province, 
had  wrested  it  from  Falckner  by  1708-9.  As  early  as  the 
spring  of  1709  there  was  a  petition  sent  in  to  the  Phila- 


16G  "  Minutes  of  the  Board  of  Property,  20  of  7,  1690.  Henry  Baker  having 
to  purchase  100  acres  Desires  that  he  may  have  it  at  the  Great  Swamp  about 
a  mile  from  his  own  house  in  Bucks  County." 
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delphia  Court  for  a  road  from  Perkiomen  Bridge  to  Potts- 
town  by  John  Henry  Sprogell  and  Mons  Jones.  It  was 
signed  by  no  less  than  fourteen  persons  and  the  petitioners 
state  that  they  have  plantations  lying  very  remote  in  the 
country  and  that  they  needed  the  road  because  it  was  diffi- 
cult for  them  to  pass  and  repass  to  their  said  plantations. 
The  Skippack  road  was  laid  out  in  consequence  of  a  peti- 
tion to  the  Court  dated  June,  1713.  The  writer  does  not 
know  how  early  the  great  road  leading  from  Manatawny 
to  Philadelphia  was  laid  out,  but  already  in  1722  the  pres- 
ent road  between  Norristown  and  Phoenixville  was  laid 
out  "  to  the  Indian  ford  on  Schuylkill,"  and  in  1725  there 
was  a  road  built  from  Thomas  Rutter's  iron  works  to  the 
road  to  Philadelphia. 

Muhlenberg, 167  in  his  historical  resume  of  the  several 
periods  of  immigration,  states  that  in  the  "  second  period," 
which  he  places  between  the  years  1708  and  1720,  "  not  a 
few  of  the  Palatine  Germans  came  to  Pennsylvania"  and 
settled,  it  is  fair  to  presume,  in  the  region  where  and  of 
which  he  was  writing. 

Who  the  oldest  settlers  were  in  the  period  between  1703 
and  the  time  when  legal  documents  came  into  being  in 
1718  or  1719,  and  how  many  of  those  who  bought  land  in 
these  latter  years  had  already  been  settled  upon  it  for  a 
decade  or  more,  we  have  no  means  of  knowing.  Peter 
Conrad  owned  land  as  early  as  17 18,  near  the  present 
Lutheran  church.  He  was  a  Lutheran  and  an  officer  of 
the  church  before  the  time  of  Muhlenberg,  remaining  such 
until  he  died  on  March  5,  1765,  in  his  seventy-eighth  year. 
He  was  one  of  the  signers  of  the  agreement  on  behalf  of 
the  congregation  to  accept  Muhlenberg  as  pastor.  He  was 
the  father  of  nine  children. 


i"  Hall.  Nachr.,  Vol.  II.,  p.  194. 
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One  of  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  the  Swamp  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Lutheran  church  there  was  Martin  Zundler, 
who  died  in  March,  1751.  Muhlenberg  says  of  him: 
"  He  belonged  to  the  first  inhabitants  of  the  said  spot, 
who  in  the  beginning  suffered  in  the  wild  forest  and  were 
obliged  to  toil  painfully  before  they  could  gain  their  bod- 
ily needs,  and  under  God's  blessing  enjoy  the  fruits  of 
their  labor.  He  had  experienced  and  noticed  various 
changes,  namely,  how  things  had  gone  at  the  beginning,  in 
the  middle  period,  or  in  the  final  period.  In  the  beginning 
people  were  scattered  and  poor,  but  at  the  same  time  were 
truthful,  aided  each  other,  sober,  meek,  and  diligent  in 
their  calling.  According  as  they  had  received  more  or 
less  instruction  in  the  foundations  of  the  Christian  religion 
in  the  Fatherland,  they  sought  to  believe  the  same  here, 
and  to  maintain  the  small  light  and  life  with  the  prayers 
they  had  learned  in  their  youth  and  the  books  they  had 
brought  over  with  them.  When  in  their  loneliness  they 
were  visited  now  and  then  by  a  Swedish  clergyman,  or  by 
Pastor  Henkel,  and  were  served  with  God's  Word  and  the 
Holy  Sacrament,  they  regarded  that  as  a  great  blessing. 
The  native  Indians  at  the  beginning  lived  among  them  in 
part  and  went  about  admiring  their  labor  and  song,  and 
profiting  from  their  bread  and  milk,  and  whatever  else  was 
given  to  them  from  fear  or  love.168 

In  the  middle  period  the  settlers  increased,  coming  in 
from  all  sides.  The  raising  of  cattle  was  added  to  the 
former  pursuits,  and  the  cultivated  fields  bore  fruit  still 
more  bountifully.  But  in  place  of  a  spirit  of  thankfulness, 
the  lust  of  the  flesh  and  the  pride  of  life  began  to  be  power- 
ful.   The  sins  of  drunkenness  and  luxuriousness  particu- 

1S8This  is  Zundler's  division  of  the  Falckner  Swamp  region  into  periods 
and  not  Muhlenberg's  own  division  of  Pennsylvania  into  periods,  for  which 
see  Chapter  IX. 
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larly  began  to  rule  so  grossly  that  the  place,  on  account  of 
its  evil  deeds,  became  notorious  in  the  whole  land  and  was 
called  a  "  sauf  und  mortgrube." 

The  precise  spot  where  the  original  log  cabin  church  of 
1704  was  built  is  unknown,  but  the  foundations  of  a  later 
church  building  have  been  discovered  on  the  brow  of  the 
hill  to  the  west  of  the  present  building  and  of  the  old  ceme- 
tery, and  adjoining  the  latter. 

Immediately  to  the  left  of  the  present  church  building 
on  the  brow  of  the  hill,  stretching  westward,  there  extends 
the  old  cemetery,  where  lie  resposing  in  peace  the  ashes 
of  the  fathers  of  this  congregation.  A  whole  row  of  high 
marble  stones,  inscribed  with  beautiful,  clear-cut  letters, 
tell  the  story  of  the  Reichert  family.169  One  of  the  old 
stones,  in  good  preservation,  tells  us  that  Jacob  Geiger  was 
born  in  1694  and  died  in  1772.  Another  tells  us  that 
Andrew  Geiger  was  born  in  1700  and  died  in  1766.  Still 
another,  of  sandstone,  stout  and  strong,  with  a  clambering 
green  vine  almost  hiding  the  legible  inscription  from  sight, 
tell  us  that  Johann  Benedictus  Muntz  was  born  in  1694  and 
died  in  1764.  The  oldest  tombstone  thus  far  found  in  the 
old  graveyard  is  that  of  a  Kraps  child,  1740. 

A  new  era  for  the  few  humble  Lutherans  at  Falckner 
Swamp  began  in  the  year  1717.  It  was  ushered  in  by  the 
arrival  in  this  region  of  an  ordained  Lutheran  minister  from 
Germany,  who  had  come  hither  expressly  for  the  purpose 
of  preaching  the  Gospel  to  his  scattered  countrymen  in  the 
New  World.170  It  was  the  Rev.  Gerhard  Henkel.  Pastor 
Henkel  arrived  with  his  family,  including  particularly  his 

169  These  are  the  ancestors  of  Dr.  John  Richards  and  his  sons,  Prof.  Matthias 
Richards  and  H.  M.  M.  Richards,  Esq.,  prominent  members  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania-German Society. 

170  American  Lutheran  Biographies,  p.  339. 
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Arrival  of  Rev.  Gerhard  Henkel. 


son-in-law,  Valentine  Geiger,  who  was  a  substantial  addi- 
tion to  the  little  congregation  at  the  Swamp.171  Muhlen- 
berg, speaking  shortly  after  the  death  of  Geiger,  tells  us 
that  he  was  the  elder  of  the  Swamp  congregation,  and  the 
"  Erste  Anbauer  des  Amtes,"  as  well  as  the  member  who 
was  the  oldest  in  years.  Geiger  was  a  man  who  had  been 
well  instructed  in  the  foundations  of  the  Lutheran  religion 
in  his  youth,  who  could  read  and  write,  was  sober,  of  good 
morals,  friendly  in  intercourse,  not  grasping  in  earthly 
affairs,  and  contented  with  whatever  Providence  placed  in 
his  way.  It  is  quite  possible  that  pastor  Henkel  made 
Geiger's  home  his  headquarters.  At  all  events  he  went 
forth  as  a  circuit  preacher  into  distant  parts  of  the  wilder- 
ness in  southeastern  Pennsylvania,172  and  held  services,  as 
Muhlenberg  tells  us,173  among  the  beginners  of  the  Swamp 
colony  for  a  number  of  years.  That  he  was  still  in  charge 
at  Falckner  Swamp  during  a  large  part  of  the  second 
decade  of  the  century  is  to  be  inferred  not  only  from  the 
remark  of  Muhlenberg  in  connection  with  the  third  period 
of  early  Pennsylvania  history  (1720-1730),  in  which  Pastor 
Henkel  is  cited  with  Stoever  and  others,171  but  also  from  his 


signature  on  a  remarkable  petition  of  the  frontier  inhabi- 
tants of  the  County  of  Philadelphia,  in  connection  with  other 
residents  of  Falckner  Swamp,  to  the  Governor,  praying  for 
relief  against  the  alarms  arising  from  incursions  of  hostile 
Indians,  to  the  great  discomfort  and  danger  of  the  frontier 

171  Account  from  1754-1765-    Hall.  Nachr.,  Vol.  II.,  p.  352. 

172  Hall.  Nachr.,  Vol.  II.,  p.  107. 

173  Account  from  1754-1765.    Hall.  Nachr.,  Vol.  II.,  352. 

174  Hall.  Nachr.,  Vol.  II.,  p.  196. 
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residents.    This  petition  is  dated  1728. 175    In  the  same 
year  another  petition  was  forwarded  to  the  same  Governor, 
stating  that  the  Indians  had  fallen  upon  the  "  Back  Inhab- 
itors  of  Falckner  Swamp  and  New  Goshahopin."  These 
petitions  together  with  the  earlier  "Petition  of  the  Dutch 
inhabitants  in  Faulkner's  Swamp"  of  1723,  which  also 
bears  the  signature  of  Gerhard  Henkel,  Friedrich  Reichert, 
Elias  Aff,  Daniel  Schoener  and  other  Lutherans  of  the 
Swamp,  seem  to  prove  conclusively  that  Rev.  Henkel  was 
a  resident  in  the  Swamp,  not  merely  upon  his  first  arrival, 
but  up  to  and  including  the  year  1728.    In  fact,  when  the 
statement  of  the  Zanger  pamphlet  of  1728,  printed  in  New 
York,  viz  :  that  "  one  by  the  name  of  Henkel  exercises  the 
authority  of  office  at  Manatawney,"  is  considered,  we  may 
well  say  that  few  things  are  so  completely  proven  by  inde- 
pendent historical  documentary  evidence  as  the  residence 
and  pastorate  of  Gerhard  Henkel  at  the  Falckner  Swamp 
Church,  between  1719  and  1728.    Family  tradition  seems 
to  indicate  that  Rev.  Henkel  spent  a  part  of  his  life  in  German- 
town,  and  that  he  met  his  death  by  being  thrown  from  his 
horse  near  Chestnut  Hill,  Philadelphia,  where  he  was  also 
buried.176    It  is  known  that  he  visited  the  Lutherans  in  the 
Tulpehocken  at  an  early  date.177    He  was  dead  before  the 
advent  of  Pastor  Schulze  in  17 32. 178 

"5  Gerhard  Henkel's  name  appears  in  this  petition  in  company  with  those  of 
Martin  Bitting,  George  Geiger,  Henry  Bitting,  Michael  Schmidt,  George  Hol- 
lenberg,  Anthony  Henkel,  and  several  Geigers  whose  first  names  are  not 
legible.  Of  the  seventy  odd  names  on  the  petition  over  forty  are  in  German 
handwriting  and  include  the  signature  of  Gerhard  Henkel. 

176  American  Lutheran  Biographies,  p.  339. 

itt  Hall.  Nachr.,  Vol.  I.,  p.  303. 

«  8  Rev.  Gerhard  Henkel  was  a  descendant  of  Count  Henkel,  of  Poeltzig,  who 
was  instrumental  in  sending  Rev.  Muhlenberg  to  America.  Count  Henkel  was 
a  descendant  of  Johann  Henkel,  D.D.,  LI/-D.,  born  in  Leutschau,  Hungary,  and 
was  Father  Confessor  to  Queen  Maria  about  1530.  He  sympathized  with  Pro- 
testantism, and  maintained  friendly  relations  with  Melanchthon,  Erasmus, 
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Among  the  Lutherans  who  were  here  after  the  arrival 
of  Pastor  Henkel,  was  Elias  Affe,  of  Augsburg,  who  on 
May  24,  1720,  bought  150  acres  of  land  in  the  Swamp 
from  John  Henry  Sprogell,  part  of  the  great  tract.  Killian 
Kehle  was  another  early  Lutheran,  and  bought  his  land 
May  24,  1720.  Daniel  Schoener,  one  of  the  three  mem- 
bers of  the  Lutheran  Church,  sent  to  Europe  in  1733  by 
the  United  Congregations  of  Swamp,  New  Providence, 
and  Philadelphia,  was  also  here  at   this  time.  John 

Spalatin,  and  others  who  were  engaged  in  the  Reformation  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  (See  History  of  the  Ev.  Luth.  Tennessee  Synod  by  Socrates 
Henkel,  D.D.) 

According  to  tradition  Rev.  Gerhard  Henkel  was  preacher  at  the  court  of  a 
petty  prince  in  the  vicinity  of  Frankfort-on-the-Main.  He  himself  states  in 
connection  with  the  Van  Dieren  controversy  that  he  was  ordained  in  Germany 
in  the  month  of  February,  1692.  Tradition  says  that  in  a  sermon  against  im- 
moral principles  introduced  into  his  German  master's  court  from  France, 
Henkel  declared  from  his  pulpit  that  he  would  give  up  his  position.  He  did 
so,  and  came  at  once  with  his  family,  including  his  son-in-law,  Valentine 
Geiger,  to  Pennsylvania.  This  was  in  1717.  Family  tradition  says  that  he 
pledged  the  family  silver  of  his  wife  for  the  payment  of  the  expenses  of  a  little 
church  building.  According  to  the  account  of  a  supposed  Gerhard  Henkel 
diary,  published  by  Rattenberger,  Pastor  Henkel  is  said  to  have  arrived  in 
America  in  the  year  1717  in  Virginia  with  colony  De  Graffenrid.  (Deutsche  Pio- 
nier,  1880,  pp.  65,  93,  136.  The  editor  of  the  German  Pionier  states  that 
Henkel  lived  in  Virginia  until  1735  and  then  removed  to  North  Carolina.  But, 
as  Dr.  Mann,  Halle  Nathr,,  Vol.  I.,  577,  states,  the  said  editor  is  in  error,  for 
Henkel  really  remained  in  Pennsylvania  during  his  life  in  America  and  also 
died  in  Pennsylvania.)  He  resided  in  the  Falckner  Swamp  and  perhaps  also 
during  part  of  his  life  at  Chestnut  Hill  or  Germantown. 

Henkel's  ordination  of  the  worthless  clerical  impostor  Van  Dieren  gave  rise 
to  a  bitter  controversy  (W.  Chr.  Berkenmeyer  versus  Van  Dieren,  Halle  Nachr., 
PP- .  475.  478)  ;  and  a  pamphlet  published  by  John  Peter  Zanger  in  New  York,  in 
1728,  wherein  it  is  stated  that  "one  by  the  name  of  Henkel,  who  exercises  the 
authority  of  office  at  Manatawney,  some  time  ago  permitted  himself  to  be  moved 
to  assert  that  he  had  ordained  Van  Dieren,"  is  confirmatory  of  our  conclusion 
that  Gerhard  Henkel  resided  at  or  near  his  son-in-law's  estate  at  the  Swamp. 

He  was  the  founder  of  a  stalwart  race  of  theologians,  pastors  and  mission- 
aries in  the  Lutheran  church.  His  descendants  established  the  first  Lutheran 
Publication  House  in  America,  in  the  English  language,  translated  and  printed 
the  first  English  version  of  the  Lutheran  Book  of  Concord,  organized  the  Ten- 
nessee Synod,  and  have  ever  been  conspicuous  for  their  defense  of  sound 
Lutheran  doctrine. 
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Frederick  Reichert,  the  ancestor  of  the  Richards  family, 
was  here  probably  even  before  Pastor  Henkel  arrived.  He 
was  born  in  1679  in  Augsburg,  Germany,  and  was  the  son 
of  an  officer  in  the  German  army.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Building  committee  of  the  second  Swamp  Church.  He 
died  in  1748  and  was  buried  in  the  Swamp  cemetery,  where 
his  brother  Casper  also  lies.  Affe,  Schoener,  Reichert  and 
others,  with  Gerhard  Henkel,  were  signers  of  the  Petition 
of  the  Dutch  inhabitants  of  Faulkner's  Swamp  in  1723 
for  the  laying  out  of  a  road  from  Oley  to  Limerick  (see 
Chap.  IX.).  John  Benner,  the  tanner,  also  probably  was 
one  of  these  early  Lutherans.  His  brother  was  located  on 
the  stream  near  the  Lutheran  Church.179  In  1749  three 
daughters  were  baptized,  Mrs.  Muhlenberg  herself  being 
sponsor.    He  had  nine  children. 

The  arrival  of  Pastor  Henkel,  the  holding  of  regular 
services  once  again,  and  the  dilapidation  of  the  original 
Falckner  Church-hut  of  1704,180  led  to  new  activity  in  this 
settlement  in  the  wilderness.  It  was  seen  already  at  this 
time  that  a  school,  for  the  education  of  the  children,  as 
well  as  a  church  would  be  necessary.  In  1719  John 
H.  Sprogell  presented  the  congregation  with  50  acres  of 
land  for  church  and  school  purposes.  It  is  probable  that 
this  was  the  land  already  in  possession  of  and  built  upon 
by  the  congregation  181  and  that  the  presentation  on  the  part 
of  the  successor  of  Falckner  as  controller  of  the  whole 
tract  was  simply  to  insure  continuance  of  possession. 

In  1719  "John  Henry  Sprogell  requested  Henry  Panne- 

179  In  1748  he  subscribed  two  shillings  toward  the  cost  of  a  bell. 

180  These  original  log  church  structures  quickly  went  into  decay  wherever 
they  were  erected.  Their  average  tenure  of  existence  was  from  ten  to  twenty 
years.  Muhlenberg  himself  writes  this  fact  to  Germany,  stating  that  wood 
decays  very  rapidly  in  America. 

™lHall.  Nachr.,  p.  36. 
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becker  to  lay  out  and  survey  fifty  acres  for  the  purpose, 
which  survey  was  completed  April  17th,  1719,  and  George 
Boone  to  prepare  a  deed,  but  through  some  neglect  this 
important  paper  was  never  executed.  The  Lutherans  en- 
tered into  possession,  raised  a  contribution  among  them- 
selves, built  a  church  and  a  school  house,  and  had  them 
completely  finished  in  1721.  About  the  same  year,  be- 
coming more  numerous,  and  the  congregation  being  too 
large  for  the  building,  they  raised  another  contribution 
and  erected  a  larger  church  and  school  house  '  far  prefer- 
able to  the  former.'  "182 

The  missionary  activities  of  Pastor  Henkel  probably  led 
him  to  be  absent  from  Falckner  Swamp  for  long  periods  of 
time,  and  services  here  were  held  only  irregularly.  But 
at  the  beginning  of  the  second  decade  there  arrived  a 
Lutheran  pastor  in  the  same  region  who  also  did  his  share 
toward  upbuilding  the  struggling  young  congregation. 
In  March,  1720,  the  Falckner  Swamp  congregation  be- 
gan to  be  served  by  a  third  pastor  in  the  person  of  Rev. 
Samuel  Hesselius,  who  was  the  Swedish  resident  pastor  at 
Molatton.133  The  ministrations  of  Rev.  Hesselius  were 
continued  until  October,  1723. 

Moreover,  during  the  same  year,  1720,  there  arrived  in 
Pennsylvania  that  indefatigable  faithful  and  praiseworthy 
Reformed  schoolmaster,  Rev.  John  Philip  Boehm,  who 
against  great  odds  organized  the  earliest  German  Reformed 
congregations  in  the  Province  and  ministered  faithfully  to 
them  for  a  period  of  many  years,  and  who  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  Swamp,  shortly  after  his  arrival  in  1720, 
established  a  religious    meeting  among  the  Reformed 

182  Henry  S.  Dotterer  in  the  Perkiomen  Region,  Past  and  Present,  Vol. 
I„  pp.  4-5. 

183  Halle  Nachr.,  I.,  36. 
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members  of  the  settlement  as  a  lay  reader,  and  finally  at 
the  urgent  request  of  his  people  assumed  the  responsibilities 
of  the  ministerial  office,  celebrating  the  Lord's  Supper  for 
the  first  time  at  Falckner  Swamp  on  the  15th  of  October, 
1725,  and  thus  organizing  the  first  German  Reformed 
congregation  in  Pennsylvania.184 

Quite  probably  the  period  of  renewed  activity  in  the 
Lutheran  flock  under  the  leadership  of  Pastor  Henkel, 
caused  the  members  of  the  Reformed  Church  to  see  the 
necessity  of  beginning  a  congregation,  and  stimulated 

AUTOGRAPH  OF  SPROGEIA  (see  pp.  141-142). 
AUTOGRAPH  OF  SANDEI.  (see  p.  140). 

schoolmaster  Boehm  to  his  gathering  the  Reformed  flock 
together.  With  a  thoroughness  in  matters  of  outward 
organization,  which  has  always  characterized  the  Reformed 
Church  (as  over  against  the  Lutheran  Church,  which  often 
seems  satisfied  with  the  proclamation  of  the  Word  and  the 
administration  of  the  Sacraments),  Pastor  Boehm  united, 
crystallized,  and  organized  his  congregations  most  faith- 

184  See  Professor  William  J.  Hinke  in  Reformed  Church  Messenger,  Janu- 
ary 4,  1900.  Unlimited  credit  for  research  in  connection  with  the  early  Re- 
formed Church  history  in  the  Perkiomen  Region,  and  particularly  in  rescuing 
the  life  of  the  Rev.  John  Philip  Boehm  from  obscurity,  is  due  to  Henry  S. 
Dotterer,  of  Philadelphia,  who  has  written  a  valuable  life  of  Boehm  (Philadel- 
phia, 1890),  and  whose  enthusiastic  researches  led  to  the  discovery  of  the 
documents  in  Holland,  relating  to  the  early  history  of  the  Reformed  Church  in 
Pennsylvania,  which  have  been  brought  to  light  in  detail  by  the  researches  of 
Professor  Hinke. 
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fully.  He  gathered  the  heads  of  families  in  his  three 
churches  to  the  number  of  fifty,  he  erected  a  system  of 
church  government,  approved  by  his  consistories,  and  read 
before  the  congregations,  and  subscribed  to  by  the  indi- 
vidual members,  and  he  reported  to  the  ecclesiastical  au- 
thorities in  Europe  facts  and  figures  which  are  of  great 
service  to  the  Reformed  Church  in  America  to-day. 

When  the  Rev.  John  Caspar  Stoever  arrived  in  Penn- 
sylvania in  1728,  he  undoubtedly  preached  to  the  Lutheran 
congregation  in  the  Swamp.  Among  his  earliest  baptisms, 
before  he  was  ordained,  are  those  of  the  children  of  Val- 
entine Kuehler,  on  October  24,  1731  ;  of  Adam  Wartman, 
on  January  12,  1733,  of  Michael  Schmidt,  on  January  24th 
of  the  same  year,  and  of  Christopher  Wittman,  on  Sep- 
tember 3d  of  the  same  year. 

The  congregation  was  strengthened  in  September,  1732, 
by  the  arrival  of  Martin  Keblinger.  He  was  married  in 
June,  1732,  to  Catrina  Schneider,  of  the  Swamp.  Both 
husband  and  wife  were  Lutherans,  and  members  of  the 
Swamp  church.  They  had  seven  children.  Keblinger 
was  one  of  the  officers  who  signed  the  acceptance  of  Muhl- 
enberg in  behalf  of  the  Swamp  church.185 

There  is  no  further  record  of  the  pastorate  until  we 
learn  that  in  the  fall  of  1732,  John  Christian  Schulze 
assumed  that  office.  In  October  of  the  following  year  we 
find  the  congregation  at  New  Hanover  joining  with  that 
of  Philadelphia  and  New  Providence  under  the  name  of 
the  United  Congregations,  and  Schulze  going  to  Europe  to 
seek  help  for  them.  After  Schulze  failed  to  return,  be- 
tween 1735  and  1742,  Pastor  Gabriel  Falk,  of  Molatton, 
ministered  to  the  congregation.    In  1741  a  new  log  church 


186  In  1748  he  contributed  2S.  6d.  to  the  cost  of  a  bell. 
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was  begun,  but  was  not  yet  finished  in  1742,  when  Muhl- 
enberg arrived. 

The  history  of  the  church  from  1733  to  the  arrival  of 
Muhlenberg  in  1742  will  again  be  referred  to  in  a  later 
chapter  in  connection  with  the  history  of  the  United  Con- 
gregations, of  which  the  Swamp  church  was  one. 

One  of  the  first  things  that  Muhlenberg  heard  about  his 
prospective  charge,  shortly  after  he  had  stepped  off  the 
ship  in  Philadelphia  and  had  entered  the  English  inn  in 
that  city,  was  that  the  Lutherans  at  Falckner  Swamp  had 
"  hired"  a  man  by  the  name  of  N.  Schmidt  as  a  preacher, 
who  was  by  profession  a  quack  doctor  and  a  dentist.  That 
same  night  Muhlenberg  set  out  on  horseback  with  a  resi- 
dent in  Falckner  Swamp,  named  Philip  Brandt,  and  rode 


ten  miles  toward  the  Swamp.  Continuing  the  journey  the 
next  morning,  the  two  crossed  the  Skippack  and  the  Per- 
kiomen,  though  the  latter  stream  was  so  swollen  that  Muhl- 
enberg's small  horse  sank  in  up  to  the  breast.  It  grew  to 
be  night  again  and  the  travelers  rode  ten  miles  farther  in 
darkness  until  they  reached  Brandt's  house  in  the  Swamp. 

The  next  morning  Muhlenberg  went  still  farther  into 
the  country  to  the  house  of  one  of  the  deacons.  In  the 
afternoon  four  elders  and  two  deacons  of  the  Swamp 
Church  held  a  meeting.  Brandt  read  to  this  church  council 
the  letter  of  Chaplain  Ziegenhagen,  of  London,  which 
Muhlenberg  had  brought  with  him.  The  church  council 
was  at  a  loss  as  to  what  to  do.  They  did  not  know 
whether  they  could  get  rid  of  Schmidt.    It  was  Saturday, 
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and  Muhlenberg  asked  permission  to  preach  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  the  first  Sunday  in  Advent.  He  closed  the  meet- 
ing with  prayer. 

At  nine  o'clock  on  Sunday  morning  Muhlenberg  rode 
to  the  new  log  church  building,  whose  interior  was  not  yet 
finished.  Men  and  women  arrived  on  horseback.  Schmidt 
also  came  and  took  his  seat  with  Muhlenberg.  Muhlen- 
berg told  him  that  he  intended  to  preach  an  inaugural  ser- 
mon. Schmidt  replied  that  he  did  not  intend  to  offer  any 
objections.  Muhlenberg's  text  of  this  first  sermon  at 
Falckner's  Swamp  was,  II.  Cor.  5  :  19-20. 

After  the  service  Muhlenberg  read  the  call  and  instruc- 
tions that  he  had  received  from  Ziegenhagen  to  the  assem- 
bled congregation.  During  the  afternoon  he  spoke  with  a 
number  of  members  who  came  in  to  see  him  as  visitors. 
Some  hoped  that  the  congregation  would  now  be  brought 
into  good  order.  Others  thought  that  it  would  not  be 
proper  to  discharge  Schmidt  altogether,  though  he  was 
not  ordained  and  sometimes  was  given  to  drink.  Still 
others  would  not  commit  themselves.  Some  had  taken 
offense  at  the  fact  that  £40  sterling  were  stipulated  in 
Muhlenberg's  call  as  a  yearly  salary.  Next  day  Muhlen- 
berg left  for  Philadelphia. 

It  was  Monday,  December  20th,  before  he  was  able  to 
return  to  the  Swamp  with  one  of  the  officers  of  the  congre- 
gation who  had  come  all  the  way  to  Philadelphia  to  bring 
him  back.  He  reached  the  Swamp  in  time  to  celebrate 
Christmas  with  his  new  people  and  preached  on  that  day 
to  a  large  assembly,  holding  preparatory  service,  confes- 
sion, and  absolution,  and  administering  the  Lord's  Supper 
to  a  hundred  or  more  communicants. 

That  evening  the  elders  and  deacons  of  the  Swamp  and 
New  Providence  congregations  met  and  signed  the  follow- 
ing agreement : 
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"We,  the  elders  and  deacons  of  the  Protestant  Lutheran  congregations 
at  New  Hanover  and  Providence,  do  testify  and  affirm  by  subscription  that  we 
have  accepted  with  a  thankful  heart  the  Rev.  Henry  Melchior  Muhlenberg  as 
a  lawfully  called  and  ordained  minister  of  the  gospel,  and  through  our  supplica- 
tions sent  by  the  Rev.  Frederick  Michael  Ziegenhagen,  His  Majesty's  German 
Chaplain  and  member  of  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  ;  and 
promise  to  provide  our  minister  with  the  necessaries  required  for  his  living  in 
his  lawful  vocation,  and  to  assist  him  in  every  good  disposition  and  direction 
which  he  gives  for  our  and  our  children's  spiritual  welfare,  etc.,  Dec.  25th, 
1742.  Deacons  and  elders  of  New  Hanover  :  Christopher  Withmann,  Matthias 
Ringer,  Peter  Conrad,  Valentine  Geiger,  Jacob  Aister,  Martin  Keblinger, 
George  Jiirger ;  deacons  and  elders  of  Providence  :  John  Nicol.  Groessmann, 
Frederick  Marsteller,  John  George  Benter,  Nicolaus  Bittel,  Geo.  Groessman, 
Jacob  Miiller,  John  Geo.  Groessmann,  the  saddler." 

"In  his  diary  Muhlenberg  says  that  in  the  document 
then  and  there  subscribed  to,  there  was  also  a  section 
wherein  these  representatives  of  the  congregations  prom- 
ised that  they  would  permit  no  man  who  could  not  show  a 
regular  call  and  ordination,  according  to  Article  XIV.  of 
the  Augsburg  Confession,  publicly  to  preach  or  to  ad- 
minister the  sacraments  in  their  congregations." 

The  day  after  Christmas  was  Sunday  and  he  preached 
to  a  large  assembly  in  a  barn  during  a  great  storm,  and 
left  on  the  same  day  on  his  return  to  Philadelphia. 

On  January  9th  he  was  again  in  New  Hanover  and  at 
once  he  found  it  necessary  to  turn  his  attention  to  the 
question  of  the  education  of  the  young  people.  He,  him- 
self, says:  "Sunday,  January  9th,  I  preached  at  New 
Hanover  to  a  large  assembly ;  had  also  to  baptize  before 
the  congregation  after  preaching.  Since  ignorance  among 
the  youth  is  great  in  this  country,  and  good  schoolmasters 
are  very  rarely  found,  I  had  to  take  this  matter  also  into 
my  hands.  Those  who  might  possibly  teach  the  children 
to  read  are  lazy  and  given  to  drink,  use  all  sorts  of  books 
to  make  their  sermons,  waste  their  time,  preach  and  ad- 
minister the  Lord's  Supper  merely  to  get  cash  in  hand.  It 
is  a  shocking  sin  and  shame.    I  requested  the  congrega- 
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tion  to  send  me  first  the  older  children,  as  I  intended  to  go 
about  among  the  three  congregations,  remaining  in  each 
successively  one  week.  On  the  following  day,  Monday, 
January  10th,  the  parents  brought  me  some  of  their  chil- 
dren. It  does  not  look  very  promising  to  see  youths  of 
seventeen,  eighteen,  nineteen,  twenty  years  of  age  appear 
with  the  ABC  book.  Yet  I  rejoice  in  finding  the  desire 
to  learn  something.  Singing  also  has  totally  died  out 
among  the  young  people. 

"  Some  young  fellows  came  to  the  school  who  wished 
to  learn  the  English.  This  also  affords  me  an  opportunity 
to  do  some  good.  I  read  with  them  the  New  Testament 
in  English." 

On  the  4th  of  February,  Muhlenberg  again  arrived  at 
the  Swamp  and  the  next  day  held  a  meeting  with  the  vestry 
and  the  congregation  which  he  opened  and  closed  with 
prayer.  There  was  difficulty  in  the  congregation.  Some 
wished  to  build  a  school-house  and  parsonage  under  the 
same  roof.  Others  wished  to  erect  simply  a  school-house 
and  later  to  build  a  parsonage  and  buy  a  piece  of  ground 
for  the  benefit  of  the  pastor.  Muhlenberg  succeeded  in 
harmonizing  the  difficulty,  and  a  contract  with  a  carpenter 
was  entered  into  in  a  few  hours.  The  building  of  the 
school-house  was  to  be  begun  in  the  following  spring.  The 
meeting  adjourned  in  peace,  joy  and  harmony.  The  of- 
ficers presented  their  accounts  at  this  meeting  and  the  con- 
gregation requested  Muhlenberg  hereafter  to  have  an 
oversight  over  the  account  books. 

The  next  day,  Sunday,  he  preached  186  to  a  large  assem- 
bly gathered  in  and  outside  of  the  church  on  the  Parable 

1,6  On  the  first  of  February  he  held  his  first  funeral  at  the  Swamp  congre- 
gation, of  a  person  who  died  suddenly,  leaving  five  children,  not  one  of  whom 
had  been  confirmed.  At  the  funeral  the  people  put  him  on  a  wild  colt,  and  he 
came  very  near  having  a  mishap. 
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of  the  Sower.  He  instructed  his  first  catechumen  in  the 
English  language  and  confirmed  her  in  several  weeks. 

He  had  opened  his  record  book  already  on  the  26th  of 
November,  1742.  At  the  head  of  this  ancient  and  vener- 
able document  he  makes  an  opening  statement  as  follows : 

"  I,  Henry  Melchior  Muhlenberg,  arrived  at  New  Han- 
over, as  preacher  of  the  Gospel  and  the  Augsburg  Con- 
fession. On  November  27  I  laid  before  the  elders  and 
deacons  my  instructions  and  vocation,  which  I  had  brought 
with  me  from  the  Right  Reverend,  the  court  preacher  Zie- 
genhagen,  in  London.  On  the  28th  delivered  my  intro- 
ductory sermon  in  the  church  at  this  place.  After  the  ser- 
mon I  read  my  instruction  to  the  congregation  also." 

He  also  wrote  in  his  own  hand  the  first  constitution  for 
the  Swamp  church  in  which  he  says:  "It  shall  be 
the  pastor's  duty  on  Sundays,  festivals,  funerals,  and  other 
occasions  of  solemnity,  to  preach  God's  Word  according 
to  the  foundation  of  the  Apostles  and  Prophets,  and  the 
unaltered  Augsburg  Confession.  He  must  do  this  pub- 
licly, plainly,  purely,  concisely,  thoroughly,  edifyingly. 
And  he  shall  have  liberty  on  week  days  and  evenings  as 
needed  and  his  strength  permits  to  hold  meetings  for  edifi- 
cation, exhortation  and  prayer.  He  shall  richly  dissemi- 
nate the  Word  as  a  living  seed,  insist  on  true  repentance, 
a  living  faith,  and  the  power  of  godliness." 

The  first  catechetical  class  recorded  in  the  church  book 
is  that  of  1743.  The  names  of  those  confirmed  at  this 
time  are  as  follows  : 

Michael  Schlonecker— Michael  Schlonecker's  son. 

Hans  Jiirg-  Rothermel. 

Johann  Daniel  Rothermel. 

Christoph  Rothermel. 

Daniel  Schoener's  son  Daniel. 

Christopher  Witman— Christopher  Witman's  son. 

Abraham  Wartman — Adam  Wartman's  son. 
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Jacob  Appele       \  Beck>s  step.sons. 

Johannes  Appele  J 
Johann  Nichol  Gauger. 
Johannes  Hill. 

Magdalena  Kurtzin  |  Adam  HiUebart.s  step-daughters. 

Barbara  Kurtzin  (Hillebartin)  ) 
Catharina  Elizabeth  Sauermilchin  f  tod. 
Maria  Appellonia  Sauermilchin. 
Gretha  Barbara  Schlagelin. 

Maria  Barbara  Moserin— daughter  of  widow  Moserin. 
Anna  Maria  Schmidin— Siegmund  Schmid's  daughter. 

In  this  year  the  congregation  had  250  communicants. 
Some  of  these  came  from  a  great  distance.  "  It  is  still  re- 
membered of  one  brother,  Ritter  by  name,  whose  descen- 
dants are  numerous  in  that  neighborhood,  that  he  used  to  go 
to  church  from  a  distance  of  forty  miles.  Though  he  had 
many  horses,  he  generally  walked.  About  10  p.  m.  on 
Saturday  he  started;  by  10  a.  m.  on  Sunday,  he  was  at 
church.  About  two  hours  he  worshipped  in  the  sanctuary."187 

The  earliest  baptisms  recorded  by  the  new  pastor  Muhl- 
enberg are  of  the  year  1744.  We  present  the  first  five  of 
these : 

On  Feb.  5th,  a  son  of  Valentine  Albo  was  baptized,  named  John  Frederick. 
Sponsors,  John  Frederick  Stengel  and  wife.  The  child  was  born  Nov.  7th, 
1743. 

March  5th,  a  son  of  John  Jiirg  Mill  was  baptized,  named  John  Henry. 
Sponsors  were  John  Henry  Schmidt  and  his  wife.    Born  Feb.  26th,  1744. 

March  5th,  a  son  of  Henry  Schlamfer  was  baptized,  named  Sylvester. 
Sponsors,  Sylvester  Otto  and  (Miss)  Catharine  Reimar.  (Ledigen  standee.) 
Born  Feb.  15th,  1744. 

On  March  nth,  a  son  of  Jiirg  Michael  Schweinhart  was  baptized,  named 
John  Matthias.  Sponsors,  John  Michael  Krumrein  and  John  Philip  Staufer. 
This  child  was  born  of  Leonora  Magdalena  Schweinhart  Feb.  17th,  1744. 

On  March  26th,  a  daughter  of  Benedict  Kebner  was  baptized,  named 
Johanna.    Sponsors  were  John  Klein  and  Johanna  Weichart. 

The  earliest  wedding  recorded  in  the  record  book  is  the 
following : 

187  The  Rev.  Leonard  Groh,  D.D.— who  states  that  in  a  wide  sense  there  was 
only  one  generation  between  his  pastorate  and  that  of  Muhlenberg,  and  that 
he  had  members  of  80  years  of  age  who  easily  remembered  some  of  the  per- 
sons who  were  living  in  1781,  Muhlenberg's  last  year  as  pastor. 
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"On  May  28,  1745,  John  Andrew  Jiirger,  Veit  Jiirger's  second  son,  and 

Catharine   ,  daughter  of  Peter  ,  were  given  to  each  other  in 

the  name  of'  the  L,ord  in  this  church  after  a  marriage  sermon  had  been  held." 

Pastor  Muhlenberg  apparently  not  only  had  oversight  of 
the  financial  accounts  in  his  congregation  but  he  even  ap- 
pointed the  members  of  the  church  council,  and  in  real  es- 
tate transactions  he  himself  was  the  actual  purchaser  of  the 
property,  having  the  deed  made  to  himself  and  then  selling 
and  conveying  the  same  "  unto  the  Rev.  Frederick  Michael 
Ziegenhagen,  His  Majesty's  Secunda  of  Great  Britain, 
German  Minister  at  St.  James'  in  London,  and  the  Rev. 
Dr.  and  Prof.  Gotthilf  August  Francke  at  Halle  and  then- 
assigns  forever  in  fee,  in  trust  nevertheless  for  the  use, 
possession,  profit  and  enjoyment  of  Protestant  Evangel- 
ical ministers  and  schoolmasters  who  are  already  sent  and 
hereafter  from  time  to  time  may  be  called ,  chosen,  instructed, 
appointed,  sent,  licensed,  and  authorized  by  the  aforesaid 
Frederick  Michael  Ziegenhagen  and  Gotthilf  August 
Francke  to  preach  the  Law  and  Gospel,  to  administer 
the  Holy  Sacraments  and  to  instruct  children  according  to 
the  sound  and  saving  doctrines  of  Christ  for  the  already 
established  and  as  hereafter  to  be  established  church  gov- 
ernment, liturgie,  and  discipline  of  the  Rev.  Michael 
Ziegenhagen,  Gotthilf  Francke  and  other  assigns  or  at- 
torneys." In  the  name  of  the  Halle  authorities  he  then 
appointed  overseers  of  the  property  to  see,  e.  g.,  in  the 
case  of  the  Hanover  property,  that  "the  land  is  well  im- 
proved, the  timber  preserved  and  the  buildings  thereon  be 
kept  in  repair,  and  that  hereafter  nothing  be  done  in  hurt 
or  prejudice  of  the  owners  or  their  institutions." 

These  overseers  were  "our  honest  brethren  Messrs. 
George  George,  Andrew  Kepner,  George  Beck  and  John 
George,  freeholders  of  New  Hanover  Township,  in  the 
County  of  Philadelphia."    The  Thomas  Preston,  of  Lon- 
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don,  who  sold  or  donated  the  tract  for  the  consideration  of 
£82  10s.  Pennsylvania  currency,  "  which  sum  of  money 
the  aforesaid  Henry  Muhlenberg  applied  for  buying  the 
said  lands  and  for  building  the  buildings  on  the  land  as 
the  receipt  certifies  in  the  Book  of  Record  "  (on  record  at 
Philadelphia  in  Book  G,  Vol.  XII.,  p.  717),  was  the 
owner  of  7,500  acres  of  land  at  New  Hanover,  which  he 
bought  from  the  Soam's  heirs,  who  got  it  from  Sprogell.188 
In  closing  this  document  Muhlenberg  says,  "  In  witness 
whereof,  I  have  hereunto  put  my  hand  and  common  seal 
in  our  united  Congregation,  the  eighteenth  day  of  October, 
Anno  Domini  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  forty-three. 

HENRY  MUHLENBERG. 


Signed,  sealed  and  delivered  in  the 
presence  of  us, 

Peter  Brunnholz, 
John  Frederick  Handschuh, 
John  Dieterich, 
Matthias  Heinzlman." 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  united  congregations  of  1743, 
through  their  pastor,  Muhlenberg,  possessed  and  used  a 
regular  ecclesiastical  seal. 

This  seal  is  of  the  most  curious  of  all  recent  Muhlen- 
berg discoveries.  It  was  found  in  an  examination  of  the 
old  documents  of  the  Swamp  congregation  by  Mr.  J.  F. 
Sachse  and  the  writer.  On  the  original  Declaration  of 
Trust  there  is  affixed  a  large  stamp  in  red  wax,  which  upon 
examination  proved  to  be,  not  of  a  legal  character,  but  an 

188  The  Declaration  of  Trust  concerning  the  above  tract  though  acknowl- 
edged by  Muhlenberg  before  Henry  Pawling  in  1753,  was  not  recorded  until 
1845,  when  it  was  put  on  record  at  Norristown,  Montgomery  County. 
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ecclesiastical  seal  affixed  by  Muhlenberg  to  his  signature 
as  the  officer  of  the  United  Congregations  of  New  Hanover, 
New  Providence  and  Philadelphia.  As  far  as  the  writer 
knows  this  is  the  only  instance  in  which  this  seal  is  known 
to  have  been  used.  Around  its  outer  rim  is  the  official 
name  of  the  three  congregations.  In  the  center  are  three 
sheaves  of  wheat  enclosed  by  the  sharp  edge  of  a  sickle. 
Above  the  sheaves  is  the  inscription  "Joh.  4:  35-37." 
The  seal  is  still  in  a  tolerably  good  state  of  preservation 
and  a  facsimile  is  given  herewith. 

Although  Muhlenberg's  call  was  very  specific  in  its  sal- 
ary requirement,  he  himself  had  no  financial  object  in  view 
in  his  labors.  In  the  first  year  he  only  received  £11  from 
the  Swamp  congregation,  to  buy  a  horse.  In  Philadelphia 
he  did  not  receive  enough  to  pay  his  house  rent.  At 
Providence  he  did  not  receive  any  money  at  all.  Yet  the 
people  were  kind  to  him.  "  One  man  brings  me  a  sausage, 
another  a  piece  of  meat,  a  third  a  chicken,  a  fourth  a  loaf 
of  bread,  a  fifth  some  pigeons,  a  sixth  a  rabbit,  a  seventh 
some  eggs,  an  eighth  some  tea  and  sugar,  a  ninth  some 
honey,  a  tenth  some  apples,  an  eleventh  some  partridges, 
etc."  Three  lodging  places  and  incessant  travel  ran  up 
his  expenses,  and  at  the  end  of  the  second  year  he  was 
£60  in  debt.  When  £200  came  from  Germany,  though 
his  salary  had  been  unpaid,  after  having  taken  £40  for  his 
debts,  he  gave  the  Philadelphia  church  £100;  Provi- 
dence for  its  new  building,  £60;  and  the  Swamp  church 
£50  for  its  new  schoolhouse — £20  in  cash  and  £30  as  a 
debt.  "  My  salary  had  gone  to  the  Philadelphians,  who 
cannot  repay  it,  yet  these  £30  must  be  paid."  "  And  paid 
they  were,"  remarks  his  biographer. 

The  church  and  schoolhouse  at  the  Swamp  had  finally 
been  completed,  and  in  1748  the  congregation  purchased 
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a  bell.  This  bell  was  to  be  rung  for  all  who  subscribed  to 
it,  in  the  case  of  weddings  and  funerals,  provided  that  the 
persons  died  in  the  Christian  faith.  Doubtless  a  very  large 
part  of  the  congregation  is  to  be  found  on  the  subscription 
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list  for  this  bell  which  we 
with  a  facsimile  reproductio 
the  subscription : 


Henrich  Melchior  Muhlen- 
berg   15 

Jurg  Jurger   2  15 

Andreas  Kebner   17 

Valentine  Geiger   76 

Matthias  Ringer   5 

Peter  Conrad   46 

Martin  Keplinger   26 

Michael  Schweinhard  .  ...  5 

Adam  Wartman   5 

Carl  Rayer   I 

Jurg  Beck   10 

Paul  Linsenbiegler   4 

Veit  Jurger   5 

Heinrich  Krebs   5 

John  Campbel   1 

Johannes  Schimmel    ....  2 

Michael  Kugler   3 

Michael  Joachim   2 

Hei  nrich  Stetler   10 

Martin  Zendler   2 

Conrad  Boehm   4 

Zucharias  Setzler   5 

Martin  Bullinger   3 

Jacob  Geifjer,  senior  ...  5 

Matthias  Reichard   6 

JurjrStoltz   4 

Ludewig  Detterer   5 

Johannes  Boehner   5 

Friederich  Schafer   I  6 

Friederich  Stempel   5 

Christoph  Rothermel  ....  5 

Michael  Noll   5 

Nicolaus  Ickes   5 

Mr  Fedele's  wife  and  children  7  6 

Johann  Jurg  Weichard  ...  5 

Johann  Nicol  Pick   26 

Philip  Bayer   76 

Melchior  Schoener   5 

Johannes  Schultz   16 

Jacob   Meyers'  widow,  now 

Buttebinder's  wife  ....  2 

Butchard  Hofman   2 

Valentin  Vogt   26 

Friederich  Meyer   3 

Margretha  Moser,  widow  3 

Simon  Peltz   26 

Adam  Kurtz   36 

Jurg  Burchard   6 


erewith  reproduce,  together 
of  the  original  heading  to 


Michael  Schlanecker  ....  5 

Heinrich  Handwerck  ....  10 

Heinrich  Kuntzman    ....  4 
Anna  Elizabeth  Hoppin  Spro- 

gel   426 

Johanna  Christina  and  chil- 
dren   17 

Michael  Krumrein   3 

Jurge  Kehle   3 

Simon  Graf   6 

Thomas  Jurger    8 

Andreas  Jurger   5 

Michael  Kuhn   5 

Johann  Nicol  Muller  ....  5 

Martin  Jurger   2 

Johann  Peter  Marsteller .  .  2 

Nicolaus  Grabiler   2 

Hannes  Jurg-  Bingman   ...  2 
Johannes   Muller,   An  Der 

Mette   2 

Jacob  Beideman   2 

Jacob  Bauman   5 

Peter  Lober   2 

Daniel  Christman   5 

Johannes  Schlagel   4 

Heinrich  Heilig   5 

Michael  Weichel   5 

Philip  Anthony   2 

Albert  Hillebart   5 

Johannes  Reifschneider    .  .  5 

Caspar  Reichard   4 

Jurg  Gansert   5 

Michael  Kurtz   2 

Widow  Diel   1 

Matthias  Hollebach   1 

Jurg  Schoener   1 

Caspar  Singer   5 

Johannes  Seidel   1 

Valentin  Rupert   2 

Michael  Walter   1 

Widow  Schunk   26 

Widow  Hollebach   1 

Paul  Moser   16 

Carl  Witz   4 

Widow  Meyer   2 

Andreas  Bastian   3 

Johannes  Seidel,  in  work  .  .  1 
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Muhlenberg's  insistence  on  educating  the  young  people 
of  the  Swamp,  as  the  most  important  practical  task  of  the 
congregation,  had  borne  fruit.  A  schoolhouse  and  school- 
masters were  kept  busy.  But  when,  in  1754,  the  London 
Society  inaugurated  the  project  of  the  German  Charity 
Schools,  with  the  cooperation  of  Muhlenberg  and  of  Michael 
Schlatter,  on  August  1st  the  Lutheran  Church  Council  at 
the  Swamp  sent  a  petition  to  the  Pennsylvania  trustees  of 
the  London  Society,  urging  the  opening  of  a  school  in  that 
vicinity,  and  offered  the  use  of  their  new  schoolhouse, 
conveniently  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  township. 

The  request  of  the  Lutheran  congregation  was  also 
supported  by  a  petition  from  the  "ministers,  elders  and 
chief  men  "  of  the  Reformed  Church  at  the  Swamp,  dated 
October  28,  1754,  and  urging  the  opening  of  this  school. 

To  this  petition  Henry  Muhlenberg  and  Henry  Antes  were 
the  witnesses.  However,  the  Charity  School  project,  as  we 
shall  see  later,  met  with  great  opposition  on  the  part  of  the 
German  population,  and  came  to  an  end  in  1763. 

The  further  history  of  the  New  Hanover  congregation 
is  given  in  the  accompanying  footnote.189 

Before  we  enter  upon  a  general  view  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  whose  greatest  phenomenon  from  now  on  down  to 
the  middle  of  the  century  was  the  so-called  Palatine  emigra- 

189  History  of  New  Hanover  Congregation  From  the  Arrival  of  Muhlen- 
berg to  the  Present  Day.  Muhlenberg's  first  work  was  to  finish  the  log  church. 
In  1743  a  parochial  schoolhouse  was  erected  with  a  residence  for  the  teacher, 
and  was  used  in  1744  by  Herr  Vigera  and  afterwards  by  Nicholas  Kurtz.  In 
1743  the  congregation  had  two  hundred  and  fifty  communicants  and  in  1748  as 
many  as  three  hundred,  though  many  of  them  came  from  a  large  distance  and 
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tion,190  let  us  take  advantage  of  the  pause  of  the  historical 
current  at  this  point  of  transition  to  study  the  religious 
characteristics  of  the  Pennsylvania-German  Lutheran  and 
Reformed  people  upon  whose  history  we  are  entering ; 
and  also  to  take  a  look  at  the  affairs  of  the  Lutheran 
church  in  London  and  in  Halle,  the  two  places  from  which 
the  formative  influences  proceeded  in  the  development  of 
the  Lutheran  Church  in  this  Western  World. 

many  formed  nuclei  of  other  congregations  (Halle  Reports,  p.  37).  In  1746, 
after  the  death  of  Sprogel,  who  had  given  them  their  land  in  1719,  the  congre. 
gation  discovered  that  "owing  to  the  Sloath  and  Neglect  of  the  Elders  and 
Church  wardens  "  they  had  no  title  except  as  it  was  shown  by  Sprcgel's  convey- 
ance of  other  lands  described  as  adjoining  those  of  the  church.  The  heirs  of 
Sprogel,  February  10,  1746,  united  in  a  certificate  of  these  facts,  and,  appearing 
before  John  Potts,  one  of  his  Majesty's  justices,  declared  they  were  "Real 
Truth"  (Henry  S.  Dotterer  in  the  Perkiomen  Region,  Past  and  Present, 
Vol.  I.,  pp.  4-5).  Rev.  Muhlenberg  was  pastor  of  the  New  Hanover  congrega- 
tion from  November,  1742,  to  October,  1762,  but  he  had  as  assistants  there 
several  catechetes,  who  taught  school  and  read  sermons  in  his  absence  at  the 
Sunday  service.  One  of  these  was  Nicholas  Kurtz,  who  lived  in  the  school- 
house,  in  the  year  1745-46  ;  another  was  John  Albert  Weygandt  in  the  year  1745. 
In  1752  Frederick  Schultz  was  assigned  to  New  Hanover  and  moved  thither, 
remaining  there  until  1754,  at  the  same  time  serving  in  the  congregation  in 
New  Goshenhoppen  and  Indian  Field.  In  1754  the  Ministerium  of  Pennsyl- 
vania met  in  New  Hanover.  In  1757  William  Kurtz  was  there  for  one  year. 
In  the  same  year,  John  Heller  Shaum  was  called  to  New  Hanover  every  four 
weeks  although  he  also  served  Pikestown,  Oley  and  Upper  Dublin.  In  1762 
Jacob  Van  Buskirk  became  assistant  pastor,  and  on  the  12th  of  October,  1763, 
was  ordained  as  pastor  of  the  congregation,  remaining  there  until  1765,  when 
John  Ludwig  Voigt  was  called  as  pastor,  who  also  served  in  Providence  and 
Pikestown,  residing  in  the  latter  place.  Rev.  Voigt  remained  pastor  probably 
until  1766.  In  1788  Frederick  Augustus  Muhlenberg  became  pastor,  but  was 
elected  to  Congress  in  1779.  From  1779  to  1780  Henry  Melchior  Muhlenberg 
served  as  pastor.  From  July,  1782,  to  July,  1785,  Christian  Streit  served  as 
pastor.  From  1790  to  1795  the  pastor  was  John  Frederick  Weinland,  under 
whom  difficulties  arose,  which  were  finally  brought  before  the  Synod.  From 
1796  to  1808  the  congregation  was  served  by  Dr.  F.  W.  Geissenhainer.  From 
1809  to  1829  Dr.  Jacob  Miller  became  pastor.  From  1829  to  1852  the  pastor  was 
Conrad  Miller  ;  1852  to  1857  the  pastor  was  Nathan  Jager  ;  from  1858  to  1864,  H. 

Wendt ;  from  1865  to  1866,  A.  H.  Groh  ;  from  1866  to  Leonard  Groh. 

190  In  this  immigration  all  the  emigrants  from  the  whole  of  South  Germany, 
not  merely  those  from  the  Palatinate,  were  known  as  "  Palatines." 


CHAPTER  VII. 


Characteristics  of  Reformed  and  Lutheran  Settlers 
as  Bearing  on  their  Church  Affairs. 


W 


'HE  condition  of  religious 
affairs  in  Pennsylvania  dur- 
ing its  period  of  existence  as  a 
province  will  be  better  understood 
if  several  sets  of  general  rela- 
tions and  circumstances  are  borne 
in  mind. 

One  of  these  is  that  a  very  large 
portion  of  the  new  settlers  were 
connected  with  the  State  Churches  of  Europe,  and  came 
into  this  Province  as  members  of  the  State  Churches. 
The  three  European  State  Churches  to  which  such  emi- 
grants belonged  were  the  Lutheran,  the  Reformed  and 
the  English  Established  Churches.  The  case  of  the 
Lutherans  is  particularly  marked  in  this  respect  as  two 
State  Churches  were  involved,  that  of  Sweden  and  that  of 
Germany.  Any  benefits  resultant  from  the  cooperation  of 
these  Lutheran  offshoots  of  two  diverse  nationalities  were 
very  slow  in  appearing  because  the  spirit  of  fraternity 
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arising  from  a  common  Confession  of  faith  was  obliged  to 
contend  with  the  political  antipathy  which  just  at  this  period 
existed  between  the  Swede  and  the  German. 

Another  fact  to  be  noted  is  that  all  the  State  Churches, 
particularly  the  Swedish  Lutheran,  the  German  Lutheran 
and  the  English  Established  Church,  resembled  each 
other  in  a  number  of  points  of  liturgical  and  other  outward 
form  191  and  of  ways  of  looking  at  religious  truth.  This 
resemblance  appeared  much  stronger,  because  of  certain 
governmental  circumstances  prevailing  at  the  time.  The 
House  of  Hanover,  reigning  in  England  was  Lutheran  ;  and 
Lutheran  service  was  held  in  the  German  Court  Chapel  in 
London.  The  many  German  emigrants  that  came  to  Penn- 
sylvania via  England,  would  readily  look  on  the  differ- 
ence between  the  Anglical  Established  or  Episcopal  Church 
and  the  German  Established  or  Lutheran  (or  Reformed) 
Church,  as  being  chiefly  one  of  government  and  of  lan- 
guage ;  and  would  consider  it  very  natural  in  this  country, 
where  the  English  Government  and  the  English  language 
prevailed,  to  believe  that  the  English  State  religion  was 
the  fitting  form  for  them  to  embrace  and  that  they  were 
not  in  any  wise  changing  their  faith,  but  only  adapting 
themselves  to  English  external  circumstances  by  entering 
the  Episcopal  fold. 

Another  still  more  marked  and  more  general  fact  was 
the  close  intimacy  and  association  of  the  two  German  state 
religions,  the  Reformed  and  the  Lutheran,  together  with 
their  clear  distinction  and  the  utter  absence  of  any  tend- 
ency in  them  to  coalesce  or  amalgamate. 

But  the  most  striking  fact  in  the  religious  planting  and 
development  of  the  community  was  that  the  State  Churches 

191  See  Chapter  VIII.  of  this  book  ;  also  Jacobs,  The  Lutheran  Movement 
in  England,  Philadelphia,  1890. 
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were  neither  the  most  prominent  nor  the  most  aggressive 
forms  of  religion  in  the  community.  The  increase  among 
them,  on  the  German  side  at  least,  came  in  spite  of  a  lack 
of  aggressiveness  and  not  because  of  it.  The  growth  was 
through  sheer  preponderance  of  numbers  in  the  bulk  of  im- 
migration, and  through  a  natural  increase,  and  not  at  first 
because  of  any  very  active  or  successful  measures  taken  to 
increase  or  husband  the  membership.  The  losses  in  both 
communions,  both  to  a  purely  worldly  spirit  and  to  other 
denominations  were  enormous.  The  very  fact  that  the 
immigrants  had  been  trained  under  the  paternalism  of  a 
State  Church  which  was  now  in  a  distant  hemisphere,  and 
which  as  a  part  of  the  State  had  no  interest  in  their  re- 
moval but  was  opposed  to  the  same,  left  them  exceedingly 
helpless  in  the  organization  of  religious  matters  here  in  the 
Province.  This  fact  has  been  almost  entirely  overlooked 
in  its  proper  connection  in  discussing  the  backwardness  of 
the  development  of  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  Churches, 
in  spite  of  the  existence  m  the  Province  of  an  enormous 
quantity  of  material. 

The  smaller  and  more  perfectly  organized  communities 
of  sects  that  had  come  over  because  of  some  bitter  perse- 
cutions in  the  Fatherland,  were  naturally  better  trained  to 
depend  on  their  own  spiritual  resources  here  and  to  pro- 
ceed more  rapidly  with  their  development. 

This  leads  us  to  another  great  fact  in  the  same  connec- 
tion, viz.,  that  in  Pennsylvania  the  religion  of  the  State 
Churches  was  not  governmentally  the  most  prominent  or 
typical  form.  As  the  Quakers  were  sectarians  in  the 
English  Established  Church,  so  were  the  Mennonites,  Ana- 
baptists, Dunkers,  Schwenkfelders,  and  Sabbatarians  sec- 
tarians in  the  German  Churches  ;  and  here  these  people 
found  a  refuge  from  that  mistaken  principle  in  civil  gov- 
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ernment,  "  Cujus  regio  ejus  religio."  Here  was  a  com- 
monwealth which  not  only  was  positively  Christian  in  form 
of  government,  but  which  definitely  undertook  to  afford 
liberty  to  the  individual  conscience.  "  Pennsylvania,  we 
believe,"  says  Dr.  Jacobs,192  "  became  a  favorite  of  German 
emigrants  because  of  the  religious  principles  embodied  in 
its  laws.  These  were,  first,  the  clear  recognition  of  Chris- 
tianity as  the  basis  of  the  government,193  and,  secondly,  the 
toleration  granted,  within  certain  limits  for  various  forms 
of  Christianity.  The  fact  that  the  German  emigration 
proceeded  in  clearly-marked  waves,  according  to  diverse 
denomination  and  sects,  beginning  with  those  most  perse- 
cuted in  Europe,  and  thence  proceeding  to  those  where 
the  religious  restraints  in  the  mother  country  were  more  a 
matter  of  annoyance  than  of  persecution,  supports  this 
opinion." 

It  should  also  be  remembered  in  connection  with  these 
German  Lutheran  and  Reformed  emigrants  who  had 
been  brought  up  to  have  their  churches  and  pastors  fur- 
nished them  by  the  State,  that  though  they  came  over  into 
this  country  with  a  personal  and  family  equipment  of 
Bibles  and  hymn  and  other  devotional  books,  they  came 
and  for  years  remained  here  without  religious  leader- 
ship. The  Halle  Reports  point  out  how  easy  it  would 
have  been  for  these  original  occupants  of  the  soil  to  have 
set  aside  sufficient  land  for  church  and  educational  pur- 
poses, but  it  seems  to  be  a  universal  experience  in  all  emi- 
grations that  where  the  movement  is  an  individual  one  and 
is  not  a  community  organized  for  religious  purposes,  prop- 

192  German  Emigration  to  America,  p.  141. 

193 The  first  law  in  the  Petition  of  Rights  of  1682,  makes  it  one  of  the 
qualifications  of  members  of  the  Assembly  and  of  those  who  have  the  right  to 
vote  for  members,  that  they  "shall  be  such  as  profess  and  declare  that  they 
believe  in  Jesus  Christ  to  be  Son  of  God,  the  Saviour  of  the  world." — Jacobs. 
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erty  for  religious  purposes  is  one  of  the  last  things  to  be 
thought  of  or  secured — unless  there  happen  to  be  in 
the  community  one  of  those  far-seeing  clerical  or  lay  reli- 
gious leaders  bent  on  the  future  advancement  of  the  inter- 
ests of  the  church,  who  particularly  were  lacking  in  the 
German  emigrations. 

Again  these  German  emigrations  were  almost  devoid 
of  the  natural  proportion  of  persons  of  the  professional 
classes.194  Humble  tenants  of  the  soil,  fairly  well  educated, 
trained  and  civilized  for  their  own  special  sphere,  cautious 


in  action,  not  wide  in  vision,  unaccustomed  to  the  ex- 
penditure of  energy  in  any  large  manner,  or  for  any  gen- 
eral and  ideal  or  spiritual  purpose,  it  was  a  long  time,  and 
after  they  were  driven  by  actual  and  bitter  experience, 
before  they  came  to  see  the  necessity  of  organized,  pro- 
gressive and  providing  action  in  the  religious  sphere. 
The  whole  history  of  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  Churches 

194  Their  woful  helplessness  in  the  sphere  of  political  and  business  man- 
agement is  seen  best  in  connection  with  the  Massen- Auswanderung  to  Eng- 
land, and  in  the  manner  in  which  they  were  duped  by  the  agents  of  the 
companies  for  promoting  emigration,  who  traveled  up  and  down  Germany  to 
deceive  the  unwary. 
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in  this  State  is  one  continuous  proof  of  the  prominent 
operation  of  this  Pennsylvania  German  characteristic  of 
failing  to  see  the  necessity  of  large,  progressive  and  gen- 
eral provision  for  spiritual  and  higher  intellectual  and 
educational  matters  until  it  is  very  late  in  the  day  to  make 
such  provision. 

One  of  the  main  causes  of  this  backward  attitude  in 
public  and  religious  affairs,  was  the  extreme  poverty  of 
the  bulk  of  these  emigrants,  many  of  whom,  as  we  know, 
were  obliged  to  serve  as  laborers  for  years  to  pay  their  own 
passage  to  this  country,  and  many  more  of  whom  had 
barely  enough  for  the  purchase  of  lands.  Even  those  who 
could  pay  for  lands  and  first  improvements  found  their 
ability  taxed  to  the  utmost  for  many  years  to  gain  such 
improvements  in  property  and  stock  as  would  bring  their 
land-culture  to  a  sufficient  degree  of  efficiency. 

But  in  addition  to  this  powerful  hindrance  of  poverty, 
the  hereditary  training  of  these  people  to  rigid  and  penu- 
rious habits  of  economy  in  all  matters  of  luxury — and  as 
such  were  included  any  that  involved  more  than  the 
most  meagre  outlay  for  objects  of  intellectual,  educational 
and  even  religious  furtherance — was  a  great  barrier  to 
church  development.  The  contest  between  Dr.  Ziegen- 
hagen  and  the  Halle  fathers  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
United  Congregations  in  the  Province,  which  was  a  main 
cause  of  the  long  delay  in  sending  any  German  pastor  here 
in  answer  to  the  Plea  of  the  Pennsylvanian  Lutherans,  and 
the  financial  experiences  of  Muhlenberg  after  he  did  ar- 
rive, brings  out  this  point  clearly. 

While  the  contention  of  the  United  Congregations  was 
very  true  that  a  faithful  pastor  whose  "  trust  is  in  the  Lord  " 
ought  to  be  willing  to  come  and  minister  to  them  without 
expecting  "to  enjoy  himself  in  a  magnificent  parsonage,  in 
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a  life  of  luxury,  and  with  large  revenues,"  and  ought  to  have 
faith  enough  to  believe  that  he  would  receive  "adequate 
support"  in  this  land ;  yet  the  very  fact  that  these  congre- 
gations so  persistently  refused  to  bind  themselves  to  any 
support  whatsoever,  and  that  when  pastors  did  arrive,  the 
support  promised  in  a  general  way  was  not  forthcoming, 
although  a  small  contribution  on  the  part  of  each  of  the 
numerous  families  concerned  would  have  assured  it,  is 
evidence  that  the  Halle  fathers  had  at  least  some  knowl- 
edge of  the  type  of  character  with  which  they  were  dealing. 
The  representatives  wrote  to  Dr.  Ziegenhagen  : 

"If  your  Reverence  and  Professor  Francke  could  see  with  your  own  eyes 
the  sad  condition  of  the  many  poor  people  who  are  coming  to  this  country 
every  year  and  are  put  out  to  service  among  other  sects — poor  people  who 
would  be  so  glad  to  go,  on  Sunday,  to  a  church  of  their  own  Confession — you 
would  understand  that,  in  case  you  continue  to  hold  back  and  delay  any 
longer,  you  will  surely  have  a  great  responsibility  before  you  in  the  presence 
of  God  on  that  great  day  of  judgment,  because  you  have  not  so  much  as  per- 
mitted the  collected  funds  to  be  applied  to  the  objects  to  which  benevolent 
hearts  have  given  them,  that  is,  the  building  of  our  churches  and  schools. 
The  Lord  reward  all  these  benevolent  friends  a  thousandfold,  in  every  way  ; 
although  you  see  proper  to  withhold  it  from  us,  under  the  pretext  that  we 
must  first  call  a  preacher  whom  you  know  and  can  trust,  and  must  expressly 
promise  and  bind  ourselves  to  give  him  a  certain  specified  salary  every  year, 
all  of  which  is  directly  contrary  to  the  teachings  of  Christ  (Matth.  vi  :  33), 
'Seek  ye  first,'  etc.  So  we  believe  and  are  convinced,  that  if  a  faithful  pas- 
tor whose  trust  is  in  the  Lord  were  to  come  to  us,  all  these  things  would  be 
added  unto  him,  and  he  would  have  a  rich  abundance  to  help  him  through. 
But  so  far,  the  principle  seems  to  be,  provide  for  the  body  first,  before  the 
salvation  of  souls  can  be  considered." 

The  comments  of  Dr.  Jacobs  195  on  this  letter  are  very 
just  and  forcible.  He  says:  "Thus  these  Pennsylvania 
Germans,  Henry  Nilber,  George  Beck,  Thomas  Meyer, 
John  N.  Crossman,  Matthew  Ringer  and  Jacob  Schrack, 
undertook  to  teach  the  doctors  in  London  and  at  Halle 
theology.  But  it  seems  strange  that  fifteen  hundred 
families,  in  the  three  congregations,  could  not  have  laid 


195  History  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  the  United  States,  p.  195. 
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the  same  text  to  heart  so  as  to  have  gathered  together  the 
few  hundred  dollars  needed,  rather  than  to  have  remained 
for  years  without  the  regular  preaching  of  the  Word. 
There  was  fault  undoubtedly  on  both  sides." 

Glancing  at  the  religious  complexion  of  the  colony  of 
Pennsylvania  in  the  first  three  decades  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, we  find  it  to  be  composed  of  the  two  English  bodies, 
the  Quakers  and  the  Episcopalians ;  of  the  Welsh  settlers, 
who  were  almost  equally  divided  between  the  Quakers, 
the  Episcopalians  and  the  Baptists;  of  the  Scotch-Irish, 
who  were  all  Presbyterians ;  and  of  the  Germans,  the  ma- 
jority of  whom  belonged  to  the  Reformed  and  Lutheran 
churches.  In  addition,  as  we  have  seen,  there  were  many 
German  sects,  including  the  Mennonites,  the  Dunkers,  the 
Schwenkfelders  ;  and  finally  also  there  was  a  considerable 
sprinkling  of  sceptics. 

The  Lutheran  Church  possessed  some  degree  of  out- 
ward prominence  on  its  Swedish  side,  particularly  in  con- 
sequence of  the  erection  of  the  old  brick  Gloria  Dei  church 
in  the  extreme  southeastern  part  of  the  city.  It  had 
been  dedicated  on  the  first  Sunday  after  Trinity,  1700,  and 
was  one  of  the  few  buildings  of  character  in  the  province. 
"  When  it  was  completed  it  was  looked  upon  as  a  great 
masterpiece,  and  nothing  was  then  equal  to  it  in  the  town. 
The  four  other  colonial  buildings  of  importance,  all  of  them 
later  in  date,  were  Christ  Church,  Independence  Hall,  the 
Pennsylvania  Hospital  and  Carpenter's  Hall,  all  of  them 
built  of  red  brick  with  black  glazed  headers."196  Three 
Lutheran  pastors  from  Sweden  had  arrived  at  the  beginning 
of  the  century  to  give  the  Lutheran  work  new  impetus. 

But  the  Swedish  Church  was  fading  in  the  height  of  its 


196  Encyclopedia  Brilannica 
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glory,  and  the  German  churches  were  far  behind  the  Eng- 
lish denominations  in  their  ecclesiastical  organization.  The 
Presbyterians  formed  the  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia  as 
early  as  1706.  In  1717  they  held  a  Synod  in  Philadel- 
phia composed  of  thirteen  pastors  and  six  elders.  The 
Baptist  congregations  in  the  province  formed  an  associa- 
tion also,  about  the  year  1706.  The  Episcopal  Church, 
depending  on  England,  was  not  organized,  but  was  doing 
mission  work  diligently.  The  Quakers  were  thoroughly 
organized  with  their  system  of  monthly,  quarterly  and 
yearly  meetings.  The  Mennonites  and  other  sects  formed 
congregations  at  an  early  date  in  Philadelphia  and  Chester 
counties  and  spread  from  the  vicinity  of  Germantown 
gradually  into  the  fertile  valleys  of  Skippack,  Perkiomen 
and  Conestoga.  New  sects  also  sprang  into  existence,  the 
most  important  of  which  were  the  Sabbatarians,  who  finally 
settled  on  the  Cocalico  and  founded  Ephrata,  and  at  that 
time  possessed  the  largest  commercial  and  industrial  estab- 
lishment in  North  America.197 

Among  the  Lutheran  immigrants  there  were  no  clergy- 
men and  no  schoolmasters  and  as  a  consequence  no  churches 
were  founded  during  this  period.  As  the  population  in- 
creased, and  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  Churches  gained 
in  strength,  towards  the  close  of  the  first  quarter  of  the 
century,  congregations  began  to  be  formed  and  churches 
and  schoolhouses  to  be  built.  Each  religious  organization 
acted  for  itself  independently  of  the  rest.  On  the  Luth- 
eran side,  there  was  neither  ecclesiastical  supervision  nor 
discipline  ;  the  people  were  at  the  mercy  of  the  renegade 
or  clerical  impostors  who  had  come  over  from  the  conti- 
nent to  seek  their  fortune. 

Rev.  Dr.  John  Ludwig  Schulze,  in  writing  the  preface 

197  J.  F.  Sachse  in  Our  Jubilee,  p.  10. 
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to  the  Halle  Reports  in  1781  says,  "Good  Pennsylvania 
has  had  the  fortune  from  the  beginning  of  the  present  cen- 
tury down  and  it  is  still  so  at  the  present  time,  to  have  be- 
come a  resort  of  many  who  either  have  not  studied  at  all, 
or  who  at  least  have  not  accomplished  anything  thorough 
in  Christianity  and  in  the  sciences  and  who  probably,  if 
they  have  already  held  a  spiritual  office  in  Germany,  have 
lost  the  same  through  evil  conduct.  These  have  ingra- 
tiated themselves  into  the  favor  of  individual  persons  or 
congregations,  and  so  have  crept  into  the  holy  office  of 
teaching."198 

It  is  to  the  two  European  centers,  London  and  Halle, 
that  furnished  Pennsylvania  Lutherans  with  competent  and 
devout  pastors  and  that  interested  themselves  in  the  spiritual 
welfare  and  scattered  hosts  of  Lutheranism  in  this  new 
world,  that  we  now  turn. 


198  Halle  Nachr.,  I.,  p.  2. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 
Lutherans  in  London  and  in  Halle. 

XUTHERANISM  spread  to 
England  early.  Before 
the  sixteenth-century  Church  of 
England  had  been  severed  from 
Rome  and  enjoyed  a  separate 
existence  of  its  own,  before  the 
translation  of  the  English  Bible 
and  the  preparation  of  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer,  England  was 
full  of  Lutheran  books.199  The 
teaching  of  Luther  gained  an  immediate  and  its  deepest 
hold  in  the  two  English  universities. 

At  Oxford  Lutheranism  had  spread  so  extensively  by 
1521  that  Cardinal  Wolsey  was  appealed  to,  to  institute  an 
examination  into  the  heretical  movement  and  bring  to  light 
not  only  Luther's  own  works,  but  the  writings  of  the  men 
that  adhered  to  Luther.200    At  the  University  of  Cambridge 

199  As  early  as  1520,  Polydore  Vergil  mentions  the  importation  into  Eng- 
land of  a  great  number  of  "  Lutheran  books." 

200  "  I  am  enformyd  that  diverse  of  that  Universitie  be  infectyd  with  the 
heresyes  of  Luther  and  others  of  that  sorte,  havying  theym  a  grete  nombre  of 
books  of  the  saide  perverse  doctrine.  *  *  *  It  is  a  sorrowful  thing  to  see  how 
gredyly  inconstaunt  men,  and  specyally  inexpert  youthe,  falleth  to  newe 
doctrynes  be  they  never  so  pestilent.  *  •  *  Pytie  it  were  that  through  the  lewd- 

(176) 
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there  was  a  Society  of  Lutherans  as  early  as  1528,  and 
"the  house  where  these  first  English  Lutherans  met  was 
called  Germany."  201    The  names  of  twenty-seven  of  these 
Cambridge  students  have  been  preserved,  and  among  them 
were  Bilney,  Stafford,  Robert  Barnes,  Hugh  Latimer, 
Miles  Coverdale,  who  was  to  gain  distinction  later  on  as  a 
translator  of  the  English  Bible,  and  of  Luther's  hymns, 
Heynes,  who  baptized  Edward  VI.,  Thomas  Allen,  the  son 
of  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  and  Nicholas  Ridley,  the 
future  martyr  bishop.    From  Cambridge  in  turn  a  colony 
of  these  Lutherans  located  in  Oxford  and  "  Lutheranism 
increased  daily  in  the  University  at  Oxford."  202  Among 
this  latter  group  of  Lutheran  students  was  Richard  Cox, 
afterward  tutor  to  Edward  VI.  and  one  of  the  compilers  of 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  Richard  Taverner,  the 
translator  of  the  Bible  and  of  the  Augsburg  Confession. 
The  entire  party  was  arrested  and  imprisoned  and  some 
were  exiled.    "  The  last  message  of  Cardinal  Wolsey  to  his- 
sovereign,  sent  from  his  death-bed,  was  to  <  have  a  vigilant 
eye  on  the  new  sect,  the  Lutherans,  that  it  do  not  in- 
crease through  your  negligence  in  such  sort  as  you  be  at 

ness  of  on  or  two  cankered  members,  *  *  *  the  hole  Universitie  shuld  run  in- 
famy of  soo  haynouse  a  cryme,  the  heryng  whereof  shuld  be  right  delectable 
and  plesant  to  open  Lutkeranes  beyond  the  see.  *  *  *  If  all  the  hole  nombyr  of 
yong  scoters  suspectyd  in  this  cause  (which  as  the  Universitie  writeth  to  me 
be  marvelouse  sory  and  repentaunt  that  ever  they  had  any  such  books  or  redde 
or  herde  any  of  Luther's  opynyon)  shulde  be  callyd  up  to  London,  yt  shuld 
engendre  grete  obloquy  and  sclandre  to  the  Universite,  bothe  behyther  the 
see  and  beyond  *  *  *  the  said  Universite  hath  desyred  me  to  move  Your  Grace 
to  be  so  good  and  gracyouse  unto  theym,  to  gyve  in  commission  to  some  sadd 
father  which  was  up  in  the  Universitie  of  Oxford  to  syt  ther,  and  examyne 
not  the  hedds   but  the  novicyes  which  be  not  yet  thoroughly  cankered  in 
the  sa!d  errors.  *  *  *  Item,  the  said  Universite  hath  desieryd  me  to  move  your 
good  Grace  to  note  out,  besyde  werks  of  Luther  condemyd  alredy  the  names 
all  other  suche  writers,  Luther's  adherents  and  fautors."    (Ellis  Original 
Letters,  First  Series,  I  ,  p.  239  sqq. ) 

201  Curteis,  Dissent  in  its  Relation  to  the  Church  of  England  p  56 

202  Ellis,  Original  Letters,  Third  Series,  I.,  p.  246. 
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length  compelled  to  put  harness  on  your  back  to  subdue 
them.'"  203 

Thus  Lutheran  principles  were  very  active  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Reformation,  and  the  Episcopalian  Confession, 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  with  its  Psalms  and  Services, 
together  with  our  Authorized  Version  of  the  English  Bible, 
came  to  be  so  deeply  indebted  to  Lutheran  sources.201  There 
was  even  a  movement  on  hand  in  the  early  days  of  Henry 
VIII.  to  unite  the  Lutheran  and  Anglican  churches  into  one 
great  Protestant  Communion.205    But  after  the  reign  of 
Edward  VI.  had  terminated,  Calvinistic  influences  and 
scholarship  predominated  so  largely  in  Anglican  circles, 
and  the  Anglican  Church  itself  entered  so  fully  into  a 
period  of  separate  development,  that  English  Lutheran 
scholarship  sank  into  comparative  insignificance. 

A  full  century  after  the  Reformation,  Lutheranism  gained 
a  practical  and  permanent  hold  on  English  soil,  and  this 
time  it  reached  London,  not  through  institutions  of  learn- 
ing but  in  the  course  of  commercial  dealings  and  as  a 

203  Jacobs'  The  Lutheran  Movement  in  England,  p.  12. 

204  As  a  brief  illustration  of  this  dependence  of  the  English  Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer  on  Lutheran  sources,  we  present  a  parallel,  taken  from  the  Marriage 
Service  : 

Luther's  Traubuchletn,  1529-  Book  °f  Common  Prayer,  1549. 

Weil  dann  Hans  N.  und  Greta  N.  Forasmuch  as  N.  and  N.  have  con- 
einander  zur  Ehe  begehre,  auch  die  sented  together  in  holy  wedlock,  and 
Ehe  Einander  versprochen,  und  sol-  have  witnessed  the  same  here  before 
ches  hie  off entlich  fur  Gott  und  seinen  God  and  this  company  ;  and  thereto 
Gemein  bekennet,  darauf  die  hiinde  have  given  and  pledged  their  troth 
und  Trauringe  einander  gegeben  either  to  other,  and  have  declared  the 
haben  so  spreche  ich  sie  ehelich  zus-  same  by  giving  and  receiving  gold 
ammen  im  Namen  Gottes  des  Vaters,  and  silver,  and  by  joining  of  hands  I 
und  des  Sohnes,  und  des  Heiligen  pronounce  that  they  be  man  and  wife 
Geistes.    Amen.  together  ;  In  the  Name  etc 

(From  The  Lutheran  Movement  in  England,  p.  272.; 
205  This  whole  subject  has  been  very  ably  treated  by  Prof.  H.  E.  Jacobs  in 
his  work,  The  Lutheran  Movement  in  England,  Philadelphia,  1890. 
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practical  religious  agency.2"6  It  was,  in  fact,  the  Hanseatic 
League  and  its  powerful  commercial  hold  on  London  that 
brought  about  the  establishment  of  the  first  German  Lu- 
theran congregation  in  London  in  the  beginning  of  the  sev- 
enteenth century.  The  membership  of  this  Church  con- 
sisted largely  of  merchants  and  employees  of  the  factory 


FACTORY  OF  THE  GF.RMAN  HANS  A  IN  THE  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY. 

of  the  German  Hansa  at  London.  In  1618  it  secured  the 
use  of  a  small  church  building  in  Trinity  Lane  which  had 
been  occupied  by  the  Swedes.  This  first  Lutheran  congre- 
gation was  known  as  the  old  Hamburg  Church,  since  it 
was  directed  by  the  Church  authorities  of  the  Lutheran 
city  of  Hamburg,  one  of  the  leading  members  of  the  Han- 
seatic League.    When  the  power  of  the  League  came  to 

206  Lulheranism  in  London,  J.  G.  Burckhardt,  Kirchen-Geschichte  der 
Deulschen  Gemeinden  in  London,  Tubingen  (1798). 
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decline,  the  Church  also  fell  into  decadence.  This  was  in 
the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

But  at  this  very  time  a  new  and  vigorous  offshoot  of  the 
old  Hamburg  church  was  established  207  in  the  Savoy  dis- 
trict and  obtained  the  use  of  the  Savoy  chapel  of  London. 
This  chapel  was  consecrated  to  the  Lutheran  worship  with 
due  ceremony  in  1694 — the  very  year  in  which  Lutheran 
doctrines  were  proclaimed  in  the  German  language  for  the 
first  time  in  the  far-off  wilds  of  Pennsylvania — and  hence- 
forth this  second  Lutheran  church  in  London  became 
known  as  St.  Mary's  of  Savoy.208 

And  here  we  reach  the  point  of 
connection  with  Pennsylvania.  For 
St.  Mary's  of  Savoy  came  to  exer- 
cise the  widest  influence  over  Luth- 
eranism  in  Pennsylvania.  As  we 
shall  see,  it  was  her  second  pastor, 
the  Rev.  George  Andreas  Ruperti, 
who  interested  himself  so  indefatig- 
ably  in  the  poor  Palatines  who  ar- 
rived in  such  large  numbers  from 
Germany  in  the  great  exodus,  1708- 
St.  Mary's  was  the  spiritual  home  of  thousands  of 
German  Lutheran  emigrants  while  they  tarried  in 


1710. 
these 
London. 


Here  they  brought  their  children  to  be  baptized, 


207  By  members  who  lived  west  of  Temple  Bar.  The  Savoy  chapel  received 
from  King  William  had  been  an  old  Jesuit  chapel,  which  stood  on  ground 
originally  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy.  The  chapel  was  remodelled  at  this 
time.    A  new  church  was  built  at  St.  Mary's  in  1768. 

208  Although  the  church  was  dedicated  in  1694,  the  congregational  organiza- 
tion was  not  entirely  perfected  until  the  fall  of  the  following  year  (September 
9,  1695),  when  Magister  Irenaeus  Crusius  was  called  as  Pastor  Primus,  and  the 
following  members  were  chosen  as  Vorsteher  : 

Jonas  Peterson  Joh  :  Esaias  Sotnmer         Jacob  Hassenius 

Christianus  Bauer     Johann  Friedrich  Schmidt  Nicolaus  Fryes 
Josias  Ibach  Gerret  Borrey  Wilh :  Barlemeyer 

Matthias  Schute       Johann  Titts  August  Christian  Bornemann. 

( The  Lutheran  Church  Review,  1897,  p.  62.) 
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here  many  of  them  were  married  and  here  quite  a  multi- 
tude who  died  on  English  soil  now  rest  within  the  con- 
secrated God's  Acre  of  Savoy.  «  Such  as  started  for  the 
shores  of  the  western  world,"  says  Mr.  Sachse,  "almost 
without  exception,  asked  God's  blessing  upon  their  under- 
taking within  the  walls  of  St.  Mary's  before  embark- 
ing upon  their  perilous  voyage."  209  And  finally,  the  liturgy 
of  St.  Mary's,  based  on  that  of  the  great  Lutheran  church 
at  Amsterdam,  was,  as  we  shall  see,  the  one  used  in  the 
public  service  of  the  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  Ger- 
mans and  the  one  on  which  Muhlenberg  based  the  first 
Pennsylvania  German  Lutheran  liturgy. 

The  great  prominence  of  the  spiritual  leaders  of  the 
Lutheran  Church  in  London  in  the  work  of  caring  for  the 
scattered  German  Lutherans  destined  to  settle,  or  already 
resident  in  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania  in  the  eighteenth 
century  has  never  been  adequately  set  forth  in  connected 
manner.    The  first  point  to  recall  in  this  connection  is  the 
fact  that  the  husband  of  Queen  Anne  of  England  was 
Lutheran  and  that  later  on  the  Hanoverian  kings  of  Eng- 
land were  both  Lutherans  and  churchmen,  the  former  as 
private  personages,  and  the  latter  as  officers  of  state. 
Therefore  the  Lutheran  Church  became  a  Court  Church 
in  England  just  about  the  time  that  the  emigration  to 
Pennsylvania  began.    Very  naturally  German  Lutheran 
clergy  of  the  Court  in  London,  finding  their  own  country- 
men emigrating  to  provinces  under  the  control  of  England, 
and  in  great  spiritual  destitution,  would  feel  a  weighty 
responsibility  in  the  matter.     The  emigrants  were  their 
German  countrymen,  subjects  of  their  English  masters, 
and  members  of  their  own  German  religious  communion. 

Now  the  Royal  German  St.  James  Chapel  was  founded 

209  The  Lutheran  Church  Review,  Vol.  XVI.,  p.  67. 
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by  the  husband  of  Queen  Anne.  Its  pastors  were  the 
chaplains  of  the  Court  and  it  contained  a  special  seat  for 
the  German  Ambassador.210 

Only  a  few  years  after  Lutheranism  thus  became  firmly 
seated  in  the  British  court,  the  poor  Palatine  immigrants 
disembarked  in  England  en  route  to  Pennsylvania.  Who 
was  to  care  for  them  as  they  lay  encamped  there  in  the 
Savoy  district  of  the  city?    And  what  arrangement  could 
be  made  for  their  future  welfare  in  America?    The  Rev. 
Anton  Wilhelm  Bohme,  Court  Chaplain  at  St.  James  and 
pastor  of  the  Royal  German  Chapel,  was  the  man  who  in- 
terested himself  in  the  answering  of  these  questions.  And 
from  his  day  on,  the  German  Court  Chaplains  at  St.  James 
took  an  earnest  part  in  providing  for  the  spiritual  neces- 
sities of  these  immigrants  and  in  securing  pastors  from 
Germany  for  the  scattered  Lutherans  in  the  Province  of 
Pennsylvania.    Pastor  Bohme,  who  was  influential  both 
with  Queen  Anne  and  with  her  husband,  whose  spiritual 
adviser  he  was,  rose  to  the  emergency  that  confronted  him 
and  accomplished  great  things  in  behalf  of  his  fellow 
countrymen  in  general  and  of  his  fellow  Lutherans  in  par- 
ticular.211 

210  The  Royal  German  Chapel  is  still  flourishing  and  has  a  baptized  mem- 
bership of  one  thousand  souls. 

The  largest  Lutheran  congregation  in  London  is  St.  George's,  organized  in 
1763.    It  numbers  two  thousand  souls  and  is  located  in  White  Chapel. 

211  Bohme  was  the  most  important  link  between  the  German  churches  and 
the  Church  of  England.  It  was  by  his  intervention  that  the  society  for  the 
"Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts"  adopted  and  supported  the 
Lutheran  missions  in  East  India,  after  the  country  passed  from  the  Danish  to 
the  English  government ;  through  his  intercession  Anne  endowed  a  "  Free 
Table  "  in  the  Orphan  House  at  Halle. 

In  the  very  serious  project  for  a  union  between  the  Church  of  England  and 
German  Protestantism,  that  was  then  the  subject  of  negotiation,  with  the 
powerful  support  of  the  Queen,  and  that  ceased  only  with  her  death,  Bohme 
was  probably  one  of  the  most  important  factors.  (H.  E.  Jacobs'  The  German 
Immigration  to  America,  1709-1740,  p.  46.) 
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Dr.  Jacobs  in  his  German  Immigration  says  of  Bohme 
"From  the  arrival  of  the  immigrants  in  England  and 
through  all  their  trials  in  America,  until  his  death  in  1722, 
they  always  had  in  him  'a  friend  in  court.'"212  That 
his  reputation  as  such  was  wide-spread  among  Lutherans 
in  America  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  impostor  Van 
Dieren  in  New  York,213  and  the  impostor  Leutbecker  in 
Pennsylvania214  claimed  within  a  dozen  years  after  his 
death  to  have  received  the  right  of  ordination  at  his  hands. 

When  in  1719  the  Palatines  in  New  York  sent  dis- 
patches by  John  Conrad  Weiser,  Wilhelm  Scheff,  and  a 
man  named  Wallrath,  after  the  two  latter  had  sailed  from 
Philadelphia,  and  fallen  into  hands  of  pirates,  and  had  been 
shamefully  pestered  and  robbed,  and  had  finally  arrived 
at  London  via  Boston,  entirely  helpless  and  there  were 
thrown  into  prison  for  debt,  it  was  Pastor  Bohme  and  Pas- 
tor Ruperti  who  did  their  best  to  secure  for  them  a  hearing 
before  the  court.215  Rev.  George  Andrew  Ruperti  and 
Rev.  John  Tribekko  were  directed  and  assisted  by  Bohme 
in  their  detail  work  at  Savoy  and  all  three,  as  we  shall 
see,  had  their  hands  more  than  full  in  aiding  the  destitute 
Palatines  in  London.216 

It  was  through  Bohme's  intercession  that  Queen  Anne 

2,2  The  German  Immigration  to  America,  1709-1740,  p.  46. 

213  Hall.  Nachr  ,  I.,  p.  474. 

214  Hall.  Nachr.,  I.,  p.  303. 
216  Hall.  Nachr.,  I.,  p.  614. 

216  Anton  Wilhelm  Bohme  was  born  about  1673.  He  was  the  pupil  of 
Francke  and  an  alumnus  of  Halle  where  he  had  been  instructor.  He  became 
Court  Chaplain  in  1705.  He  was  a  writer  of  considerable  literary  ability  and 
quite  prolific.  He  was  the  author  of  History  of  the  Reformation  in  England  and 
Admonition  to  the  Scattered  Palatines  in  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  Carolina 
and  Other  Provinces  and  he  translated  Arndt's  True  Christianity,  Paradise 
Garden,  and  the  Halle  Mission  Reports,  into  English.  His  complete  works 
were  issued  in  three  volumes  by  the  well-known  Halle  director  and  hymn 
writer,  John  Jacob  Rambach  {Hall.  Nachr.,  I.,  p.  308).  For  bibliography  of 
Bohme  see  footnote  of  Jacob's  German  Immigration  to  America,  pp.  46 and  47. 
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made  provision  for  the  Palatines  in  England  in  1708  and 
for  the  settlement  of  the  three  thousand  in  New  York. 
When  the  Rev.  Joshua  Kocherthal  wrote  pamphlets  depre- 
ciating Pennsylvania  and  encouraging  Germans  to  go  to 

©as  Mimm  i  Mt  ttmm  mmm 

*w  ten  £uj&  mfatm; 

Ston  la  un^uti ftt&en  Sfatfe  hmt  jimgff^m  aus  Zmtf6imt>  m6  MM 
mrtfamm  in  America  flclegcnro  ^ 


na  Kit 

3?» 


erlaffenm  Sbnte^nung. 
V»  ^ur^cnRfiatjo!),  jmtr  Ciobfp  trltftcnra  €(<nt>(< 

vi.  9i'e$fiiifr<Mi)rM  Relation  bmn. 
VII.  (gtncta  ©ttfcf  Der  "^arntins^  <pt>igf  sun 
«S«.^ofjapn  ^nbfcfo/fC.  £>cajus«cfrtifenD«n 


I.  ginem  ^MntmorfungSKgcfcrftben  ctlic&fr  fctefe 

II.  6rniafrnuna^©c]?reibcn  an  Die  bcrriftf  Dafmt 

wrrcifjfe  Seutl'cfcc  /  Slntbon  SOilfxlm  Q>6b« 
mcn& 

Hi.  £)(!r  £5erg-.$rttmf  Gljrifli/  unD  Wtbfttcmsor 
CtenDC^&a!)inauf5(-niSa3fabtgnjfmen  jc. 

lufammeti  v&fcffet. 

South  Carolina,  Bohme  replied  to  his  depreciation  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  naturally  from  his  troublesome  experiences 
discouraged  immigration  in  general.  Of  Bohme's  succes- 
sor at  St.  James,  Dr.  Ziegenhagen,  who  became  Court 
Chaplain  in  1722,  and  who  concerned  himself  even  more 
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fully  through  a  long  lifetime  for  the  Lutheran  Church  in 
Pennsylvania,  we  shall  speak  later  on. 

However  influential  the  St.  James  Chapel  was  in  the 
cause  of  American  Lutheranism,  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  was 
the  Savoy  Church  that  was  found  in  close  practical  contact 
with  the  multitude  of  immigrating  Palatines  and  in  its  lit- 
urgy and  constitution  came  to  influence  the  whole  Lutheran 
Church  in  Pennsylvania.  "  This  church  from  the  outset," 
says  Mr.  Sachse,  "became  the  spiritual  home  for  nearly 


ARMS  OF  THE  NETHERLANDS. 


all  German  Lutherans  in  London,  rich  and  poor,  perma- 
nent, transient  and  resident,  they  all  looked  towards  the 
Savoy  Chapel  as  the  representative  church  of  the  Father- 
land, which  is  founded  on,  the  '  Unaltered  Augsburg  Con- 
fession.' " 

From  its  very  start  this  church  had  adopted  a  distinct 
Lutheran  order  of  worship,  in  which  they  followed  the 
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" Gebrauchliche  Kirchen  Ordnung"217  of  the  Amsterdam 
church  in  Holland,  which  was  then  the  largest  and  most  in- 
fluential Lutheran  congregation  in  the  world.218  The  form  of 
worship  bore  resemblance  in  many  respects  to  the  English 
Book  of  Common  Prayer.  The  congregation  assembled 
on  Sundays  and  holy  days  in  the  morning  at  ten  o'clock. 
Services  were  begun  by  the  custos,  who  read  a  chapter 
from  the  Old  Testament,  after  which  he  gave  a  hymn 
publicly  suited  for  the  day.  Then  followed  a  short  pre- 
lude and  the  regular  service  proceeded  as  follows  :  A 
hymn  of  praise,  the  Credo,  the  hymn  "  Liebster  Jesu  Wir 
Sind  Hier,"  sermon,  a  hymn  suitable  to  the  sermon,  the 
collects,  benediction,  hymn  of  praise.  This  Liturgy  was 
the  one  used  by  the  Palatine  immigrants  in  their  worship 
and  prayer  in  the  different  colonies  in  America.219 

"  There  is  not  a  shade  of  doubt,"  says  Mr.  Sachse, 
"that  it  was  this  order  of  worship,  which  was  used  by 

217  "As  the  Almighty  and  Merciful  God,  by  special  grace,  hath  delivered  us 
from  the  darkness  of  the  Papacy,  and  we,  by  the  service  of  that  beloved  man 
of  God,  Dr.  Martin  Luther,  of  blessed  memory,  have  for  a  considerable  time 
in  our  own  dear  fatherland  of  the  German  nation  been  brought  to  the  true 
conception  of  Jesus  Christ,  we  acknowledge  the  fact  cheerfully  with  continual 
thanks  to  the  good  Father  in  Heaven. 

"We  have,  therefore,  ordained  that  our  pastor  and  deputed  Vorsteher  do 
translate  into  High  German  the  order  of  church  service  now  in  use  by  our 
fellow-believers  in  Holland.  They  are  to  make  no  changes,  of  anything  found 
useful  or  practicable,  without  weighty  reasons,  so  that  our  unity  may  be  even 
more  manifest."    ( The  Lutheran  Church  Review,  1897,  pp.  62-63.) 

218  For  the  Constitution  of  the  Amsterdam  Church,  1597,  and  also  changes 
of  1614  and  1682,  see  "  Geschiedenis  der  Amsterdamsche  Luthersche  Ge- 
mencnte,  door  F.  J.  Domela  Nieuwenhuis,  Amsterdam,  1876,  8vo.,  pp.  298, 
124."  Appendix,  pp.  32-62.  See  also  B.  M.  Schmucker's  resume  of  this  con- 
stitution and  of  its  influence  on  American  congregations.  (  The  Lutheran 
Church  Review,  1887,  p.  197,  ff.) 

219  Additional  interest  is  imparted  to  this  book  when  it  is  known  that  it 
contains  the  very  services  used  by  "Justus  Falckner  "  and  Pastor  Andreas 
Rudmann  in  their  Dutch  services  in  the  colonies  of  New  York  and  East  Jersey. 
All  these,  it  will  be  recollected,  with  the  exception  of  the  German  congrega- 
tions in  New  Jersey,  were  truly  under  the  patronage  of  the  Amsterdam  congre- 
gation or  Consistorium  (  The  Lutheran  Church  Review,  XVI.,  p.  67). 
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Der     Erfte  Theil 

Der  Kirohen-Ordnung, 

Das  I.    Haupt- Stuck, 

Von  der  Lehrey  wekhe  in  diefer  Gemeinde 
foil  geprediget  iverden>  ah  dem  Fundament 
unferer  Kir c hen. 

Der  1.  ArticuT. 

DT  E  ber^iffene  Prediger  diefer  Gemeinde 
fallen  alle  ihre  Predigten  und  Lehre 
reguliren  und  einrichten  nach  der  Re- 
gul  desGottlichen  Worcs,und  Biblifchen,  Pro- 
phetifchen  und  Apoftolifchen  Schrifften. 

2. 

Darbenebenft  follen  fie  nach  unfern  Symbol  I- 
fchen  Bochern,  nemlich  der  ungeanderten 
Augfpurgifchen  Confeffion,  fo  Kayfar  Carolo 
V.  Anno  1730.  iiberlieferc  worden  ;  derer 
Apologia,  Schmalkaldifchen  Articuln,  und 
Formula  Concordise,  als  mithin  nach  den  bey- 
den  Cacechifmis  Lutheri>  &c.  ganzlich  udd 
dufchgehends,nichts  aber  wider  diefelbe,  es  fey 
A  3  gj.«ch 

FACSIMILE  PAGE  OF  THE  FIRST  TWO  ARTICLES  OF  THE  CONSTITUTION  OF 
THE  SAVOY  CHAPEL,  SHOWING  ITS  STRICTLY 
LUTHERAN  CHARACTER. 
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Kocherthal  and  his  fellow-pilgrims  when  they  came  to 
New  York,  nor  that  it  was  already  identical  with  the  book 
sent  to  Pennsylvania  in  reply  to  Koster's  appeal  to  the 
Bishops  of  London." 

It  was  this  Liturgy  which  was  taken  by  Miihlenburg  as 
a  basis  for  that  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  Pennsylvania. 


ORDNUNG, 

DerChriftlichenund  der  ungeanderten 
Augfpurgifchen  Confeffion 

Zugethanen 

Gemeinde  in  London, 

Welche, 

Durch  Gottliche  Verleyhung, 

Im  1694.  Jahre, 

Am  tyteM  Sonntage  nacb  dem  Ft[i  der  Heiligen 
DrejfaltigkeiTy 

Solcnniter  Eingeweyhet  und  Eingeiegnet 
worden, 

In  St.  Mary's  Savoy. 

Ep.  1.  Cor.  14.  v.  33.  40. 
G  0  TT  ifl  nicht  tin  G  O  TT  der  Unordnunjr,  fondern  des 
friedens,  wie  in  alien  Gememen  der  Heiligen.  Lajft 
et  alles  ehrlirh  und  ordentlieh  zitgeken . 

Rom.   15.  v.  33. 
Der  G  OTT  des  Triedens  fey  mit  euch  alien  f  Amen. 


FACSIMILE  TITI.E  PAGE  OF  THE  SAVOY  LITURGY. 
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In  the  year  1748  he  says  in  his  diary  :  "April  28th  we 
held  a  conference  at  Providence  and  deliberated  about  a  suit- 
able Liturgy  [Agende]  to  be  used  by  us  and  introduced 
into  our  congregations.  Thus  far  we  had  used  a  small 
formulary,  but  it  had  never  been  definite,  nor  in  all  its 
parts  harmonious,  since  we  thought  it  best  to  wait  for  the 
arrival  of  more  laborers  and  acquire  a  better  knowledge 
of  the  conditions  and  needs  in  this  country.  To  adopt  the 
Swedish  Liturgy  did  not  appear  to  be  advantageous  or 
necessary,  since  most  of  the  members  of  our  congregation 
from  the  districts  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Main  considered 
the  singing  of  the  collects  as  papal.  Neither  could  we 
select  a  Liturgy  according  to  the  forms  to  which  every  in- 
dividual had  been  accustomed  since  almost  every  country 
town  or  village  had  its  own.  For  this  reason  we  took  the 
Liturgy  of  the  Savoy  congregation  of  London  as  the  basis,220 
abbreviated  it  or  made  additions  to  it  as  after  due  con- 
sideration of  the  circumstances  in  which  we  are  here 
placed,  appeared  advisable  to  us  and  calculated  to  edify, 
and  adopted  it  tentatively  until  we  had  a  better  understand- 
ing of  the  matter  and  determined  to  use  it  with  a  view  of 
introducing  into  our  congregations  the  same  ceremonies, 
forms  and  words."221 

Among  the  newly  arrived  Germans  in  London,  quartered 
in  barns  and  large  warehouses,  in  a  multitude  of  tents,  and 
now  on  the  hands  of  a  government  which  knew  not  what  to 
do  with  them,  the  ministers  of  Savoy  Chapel  were  exceed- 
ingly busy.  The  Church  of  Savoy  became  their  spiritual 
center  and  home. 

2,0  See  B.  M.  Schmucker  for  relation  of  Savoy  constitution  to  Amsterdam, 
Lutheran  Church  Review,  1887,  pp  202  ff.,  and  197. 

221  Mann's  Life  and  Times  of  Henry  Melchior  Miihlenburg,  p.  184. 
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The  London  Board  of  Trade,  which  was  the  govern- 
mental body  that  looked  into  this  Palatine  immigration 
affair,  and  which  met  nearly  every  day  in  the  Palace  of 
Whitehall,  seems  to  have  depended  almost  entirely  upon 
these  Lutheran  ministers  for  information  and  for  the  exe- 
cution of  their  orders.  In  the  journal  of  the  proceedings 
of  "Her  Majesty's"  Commissioners  for  promoting  the 
trade  of  this  kingdom  and  for  inspecting  and  improving 
her  plantations  in  America  and  elsewhere,  in  Vol.  XXL, 
under  date  of  May  4,  1709,  we  read  : 

'  'A  letter  from  the  Earl  of  Sunderland  of  Yesterday's  Date,  signed  that  some 
more  German  Protestants  are  lately  come,  and  that  more  are  coming  from  the 
Palatinate  to  this  Kingdom,  and  directing  this  Board  to  consider  of  a  method  for 
settling  the  said  Germans  in  some  part  of  this  Kingdom,  was  read.  Whereupon 
the  order  that  some  of  the  Lutheran  Ministers  of  the  Savoy  have  notice  to 
attend  the  Board  to-morrow  morning." 

The  record  of  the  next  day  states,  May  5,  1709 : 

"  One  of  the  Lutheran  ministers  attending  as  directed  Yesterday,  and  being 
asked  several  questions  in  relation  to  the  Poor  German  Protestants  Mentioned 
Yesterday's  Minutes.  He  said  that  300  men,  women  and  children  were  already 
come  over  *  "*  *  he  added  that  there  were  700  more  of  the  said  Poor  Germans  now 
at  Rotterdam  who  are  expected  over.  And  he  promised  to  make  a  further 
Enquiry  into  the  Circumstances  of  these  Poor  People  and  give  their  Lordship 
an  answer  thereof  in  Writing  as  soon  as  Possible." 

On  May  6th  another  letter  from  the  Earl  of  Sunderland 
asked  the  Board  to  make  full  inquiry,  and  directions  given 
to  write  to  the  Lutheran  minister  in  the  Savoy.222 

On  May  12th,  Rev.  Tribekko  and  Rev.  Ruperti,223  two 
of  the  Lutheran  ministers,  were  present  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Commissioners  and  presented  memorials  setting  forth  the 
calamitous  condition  of  the  poor  Germans,  together  with 
an  account  of  their  number,  852  persons,  and  their  several 

232  German  Exodus,  p.  361. 

223  A  portrait  of  this  noble  minister  has  lately  been  found  in  London,  and 
will  be  introduced  in  the  next  volume.  No  portrait  of  Tribekko  is  known  to 
exist. 
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trades  and  occupations.224  The  ministers  made  a  state- 
ment of  the  needs  of  these  immigrants  and,  on  being  asked, 
they  made  a  calculation  that  16  pounds  per  day  might  be 
allowed  for  the  852  persons  for  their  sustenance.225 

On  May  17th,  the  two  Lutheran  ministers  were  notified 
to  attend  a  meeting  next  day.  On  the  18th,  they  secured  to 
the  Commissioners  a  list  of  such  of  the  immigrants  as  were 
able  to  work.  On  the  23d  these  Lutheran  ministers  pre- 
sented a  list  of  the  sick,  and  also  gave  the  Board  the  un- 
pleasant information  that  1,300  more  of  these  Germans  were 
come  to  the  country  but  were  still  on  shipboard,  as  no  place 
could  be  found  to  lodge  them.  They  also  informed  their 
Lordships  that  Her  Majesty  had  been  pleased  to  allow,  on 
the  first  852,  £20  per  day,  instead  of  £16.  On  May  25, 
Rev.  Mr.  Tribekko  presented  a  new  list  to  the  Board  con- 
taining the  names  of  such  as  were  and  were  not  able  to 
work.  On  June  7th,  Rev.  Mr.  Tribekko  informed  their 
Lordships  that  2,000  more  Poor  People  had  arrived  from  the 
Palatinate  in  Germany  and  he  was  informed  that  it  would 
be  proper  to  present  a  memorial  to  the  Secretary  of  State, 
which  he  promised  to  do.226  On  June  23d,  Rev.  Mr.  Tri- 
bekko presented  a  memorial  to  the  Board  to  the  effect  that 
there  had  been  a  great  increase  in  the  number  of  the  Pal- 
atines, and  they  could  not  be  taken  care  of  without  greater 
assistance. 

A  German  account  of  these  Germans,  translated  by  Mr. 
Diffenderffer  {German  Exodus  to  England,  1709)  states: 
"  It  would  be  hard  to  say  how  much  the  great  preacher, 
now  an  instructor  at  Magdeburg,  John  Tribekko,  spent  in 
behalf  of  the  Germans." 227 

224  German  Exodus,  p.  361. 

225  German  Exodus,  App.  B,  pp.  360-361. 

226  German  Exodus,  p.  365. 

227  "  A  Short  Account  of  those  Germans  Who  Sailed,"  etc.,  German  Exo- 
dus, p.  395. 
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The  religious  nature  of  these  immigrants,  and  the  part 
which  the  Savoy  church  played  in  ministering  to  them, 
appears  in  an  account  quoted  by  Mr.  Diffenderffer.228 

"They  spent  their  time  very  advantageously  and  industriously,  having 
prayers  morning  and  evening  with  singing  of  Psalms,  and  preaching  every 
Sunday,  where  both  old  and  young  appeared  very  devout  and  serious.  Some 
employ  themselves  in  making  toys  of  small  value,  which  they  sell  to  the 
multitudes  that  come  daily  to  see  then.  They  are  contented  with  very  ordi- 
nary food,  their  bread  being  brown  and  their  meat  of  the  coarsest,  and  cheapest 
sort,  which  with  a  few  roots  and  herbs,  they  eat  with  much  cheerfulness  and 
thankfulness.  Great  numbers  of  them  go  every  Sunday  to  their  church  in  the 
Savoy  and  receive  the  Sacrament  of  their  own  ministers.  Many  of  the  younger 
are  married  every  week  ;  the  women  wear  rosemary  and  the  men  laurel  in  their 
hair  at  the  time  of  marriage,  adultery  and  fornication  being  much  abhorred  by 
them.  When  any  are  buried,  all  the  attendants  go  singing  after  the  corpse, 
and  when  they  come  to  the  grave  the  coffin  is  opened  for  all  to  see  the  body. 
After  it  is  laid  in  the  ground,  they  all  sigh  for  some  time  and  then  depart. 
They  carry  grown  people  upon  a  bier,  and  children  upon  their  heads.  On  the 
whole  they  appear  to  be  an  innocent,  laborious,  peaceful,  healthy  and  ingenious 
people,  and  may  be  rather  regarded  a  blessing  than  a  burden  to  any  nation 
where  they  shall  settle." 


PALATINES  WORSHIPING  IN  ST.  MARY'S,  SAVOY. 

Thus  were  the  Palatines  cared  for  in  soul  and  body  by 
these  faithful  London  pastors,  and  when  they  finally  set  sail 
for  America  they  were  supplied  with  Bibles,  hymn-books, 
and  German  works  of  devotion,  which  they  brought  with 
them  to  this  land.    Bohme  remained  preacher  at  the  Court 


22'  German  Exodus,  p.  319. 
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of  St.  James  until  1722,  and  was  greatly  interested  in  all 
kinds  of  mission  work  to  the  end  of  his  days. 

On  Bohme's  death  his  place  as  Court  Preacher  at  St. 
James  was  filled  by  the  Rev.  Frederick  Michael  Ziegen- 
hagen,229  who,  even  more  than  any  of  his  predecessors, 
was  a  mighty  influence  for  more  than  a  half  century  in  the 
Lutheran  Church  in  Pennsylvania.  He  should  almost  be 
regarded  as  a  sort  of  German  bishop  over  the  scattered  and 
helpless  Lutherans  in  Philadelphia  and  in  the  country  dis- 
tricts. They  wrote  to  him  for  pastors  and  for  spiritual 
ministrations,  and  messages  and  ambassadors  from  Penn- 
sylvania Lutherans  went  to  Germany,  and  ministers  came 
to  Pennsylvania  Lutherans  from  Germany,  by  way  of 
Ziegenhagen  in  London.  His  appeal  in  1734  in  behalf 
of  the  spiritual  interests  of  the  Pennsylvania  Germans  was 
widely  circulated  throughout  Germany.  To  him  the 
United  congregations  in  Pennsylvania  sent  their  call,  and 
he  presented  it  to  Francke  and  thus  secured  the  life-services 
of  Henry  Melchior  Muhlenberg  for  the  Church. 

One  of  the  striking  facts  connected  with  Muhlenberg's 
call,  a  fact  on  which  the  latter  ever  laid  stress  in  his  deal- 
ing with  sectarians,  or  with  irregular  or  self-styled  Lu- 

229  Ziegenhagen  was  born  in  the  eventful  year  1694,  in  Pomerania  and,  like 
Bohme,  was  a  disciple  of  the  Halle  Pietistic  school.  He  was  intended  as  a  mis- 
sionary to  the  East  Indies,  but  was  called  to  the  St.  James  Chapel,  London,  as 
the  successor  of  Bohme,  through  the  influence  of  A.  H.  Francke.  Ziegenhagen 
was  well  versed  in  the  writings  of  Spener  and  was  very  zealous  in  advancing 
the  mission  work  in  East  India  and  North  America,  and  left  his  estate  as  a 
bequest  to  the  cause  of  missions.  He  secured  the  aid  of  the  Society  for  the 
Promotion  of  Christian  Knowledge  in  finding  a  home  for  the  Salzburgers  in 
America,  and  these  latter,  in  their  worship,  sang  hymns  composed  by  him.  He 
published  an  Explanation  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  Tables  to  be  used  in  con- 
nection with  the  catechism.  He  stood  in  constant  intercourse  with  a  large 
circle  of  prominent  persons  and  learned  men  in  many  lands.  In  1772  he  cele- 
brated the  anniversary  of  his  fiftieth  year  in  the  ministry,  and  died  on  the  24th 
of  January,  1776,  in  the  eighty -third  year  of  his  age.  "It  was  through  his 
efforts  that  Muhlenberg  was  sent  to  this  country,  and  he  remained  a  lifelong 
friend  and  spiritual  father  of  the  American  congregations  "  (H.  E.  J.). 
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theran  clergymen,  in  his  efforts  to  effect  a  proper  organi- 
zation of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  this  country,  was  that 
his  official  call,  commission  and  papers  came  from  Dr. 
Ziegenhagen,  the  Court  preacher  and  highest  German 
ecclesiastical  authority  of  the  Queen  in  whose  dominion 
Pennsylvania  lay  and  that  therefore  he  had  the  support  of 
the  highest  civil  authority  in  organizing  and  in  some  sense 
governing  the  Lutheranism  of  the  Queen's  German  sub- 
jects in  Pennsylvania,  in  addition  to  the  more  purely 
spiritual  authority  which  flowed  to  him  through  direct 
connection  with  the  missionary  center  at  Halle.  "When, 
therefore,  the  reports  of  the  congregations  in  Pennsylvania 
were  sent  by  Muhlenberg  to  Europe,  they  were  forwarded 
first  to  Court  Preacher  Ziegenhagen  and  through  him  to 
Francke  at  Halle. 


SYMBOL  OF  HAT.LE  INSTITUTION. 


HFTER  this  extended  glance  at  London,  which  in  its 
efforts  for  the  Lutherans  in  America  was  never- 
theless but  a  station  by  the  way,  we  now  come  to  the  real 
source  and  fountain-head  of  all  Lutheran  missionary  ac- 
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tivity  and  spiritual  care  for  souls  in  Pennsylvania  in  that 
vigorous  center  of  European  Lutheran  Pietism,  Halle,  and 
in  its  various  institutions.  From  the  departure  of  Koster 
in  1694,  down  to  the  nineteenth  century,  the  influence 
of  Halle  can  be  traced  in  America.  The  two  Falckners, 
the  London  Court  preachers,  Muhlenberg  and  the  whole 
line  of  American  clergy  that  followed  him,  down  to  and 
including  Helmuth,230  were  in  connection  with  Halle. 
With  the  exception  of  the  work  of  Stoever,  the  beginnings 
of  sound  ecclesiastical  organization,  the  supply  of  pastors, 
the  type  of  piety  and  the  mode  of  worship,  were  of  Halle's 
moulding. 

We  are  here  led  to  the  remark  that  the  whole  Christian 
Church  in  America,  with  the  exception  of  the  sectarians 
and  a  few  other  cases,  is  indebted  for  its  original  establish- 
ment in  this  land  to  European  missionaries.  The  Episcopal. 
Church  was  planted  in  this  country  by  missionaries  who 
were  supported  by  church  and  missionary  societies  in 
England.  They  came  here  and  took  charge  of  the 
spiritual  culture  of  the  settlers  and  gathered  them  into 
congregations  which  only  gradually  attained  to  independ- 
ence and  the  ability  to  support  themselves.  The  same  was 
the  case  in  the  ecclesiastical  establishment  of  the  Presby- 
terians, who  arrived  from  Scotland,  and  of  the  Reformed, 
who  came  from  Holland.  Only  gradually  did  they  reach 
the  stage  of  self-support  and  independent  organization. 

Candidates  for  the  holy  office  in  the  Episcopal  Church 
were  obliged  to  journey  to  England  for  ordination  until  at 
last,  in  the  year  1787,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  con- 
secrated three  presbyters  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  the 
United  States  as  Bishops.    In  the  foundation  of  Methodism 


230  As  late  as  1784,  the  Ministerinm  of  Pennsylvania  requested  Halle  to 
send  it  two  more  ministers,  and  one  was  sent  in  1785  (Hall.  Nachr.,  I.,  3). 
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in  the  New  World,  in  addition  to  others,  John  Whitfield,  to- 
gether with  John  Wesley,  was  active  in  seven  visits  to  the 
provinces  long  before  Methodism  had  formally  separated 
itself  from  the  Episcopal  Church.  Among  the  German 
Reformed  in  the  last  century  men  labored,  who  were  sup- 
ported as  missionaries  from  Holland  and  from  Switzer- 
land. In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  such  missionary 
activity  and  support  are  always  to  be  found  in  connection 
with  new  fields,  and  as  early  as  the  seventeenth  century  a 
band  of  Roman  missionaries  from  France  had  been  sent 
over  here  and  labored  with  great  sacrifice  for  the  conver- 
sion of  the  Indians.231 

"To  this  plan  of  operation  the  Lutheran  Church  in 
America  has  been  no  exception.  Lutheran  consistories  in 
the  Netherlands,  the  Bishops  of  Sweden  and  men  like 
Frederich  M.  Ziegenhagen,  court-chaplain  and  pastor  of 
St.  James'  chapel  in  London,  Dr.  Gotthilf  August  Francke, 
of  Halle,  Senior  Samuel  Urlsperger  of  Augsburg,  and 
other  eminent  Lutherans  in  Europe  took  a  lively  and  active 
interest  in  behalf  of  their  scattered  and  spiritually  desti- 
tute brethren  in  America,  and  supplied  them  with  faithful 
pastors,  to  care  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  people,  and 
forwarded  considerable  sums  of  money  to  build  churches 

231  For  these  statements  see  Mann  and  Schmucker's  Preface  to  the  Hall. 
Nachr.,  I.,  p.  ill  :  "As  the  Christianization  of  the  world,  as  far  as  it  has  been 
accomplished,  has  from  Apostolic  times  been  the  result  of  missionary  activity, 
in  accordance  with  the  word,  will  and  spirit  of  the  Founder  of  Christianity, 
so,  very  clearly,  was  the  planting  of  the  Christian  Church,  with  its  diverse 
phases  of  development,  in  the  New  World.  The  missionaries  who  were  spe- 
cially called  and  sent  here  by  the  Protestant  societies  of  Europe  have  almost 
exclusively  laid  the  foundations  of  the  existing  communions.  The  first 
settlers,  many  of  whom,  in  order  to  escape  oppression  and  bitter  persecution, 
had  emigrated  from  their  native  lands,  scattered  in  the  various  provinces  of 
America,  were  cared  for  by  the  churches  in  Europe  until  they  became  suffi- 
ciently strong  and  numerous  to  support  themselves,  build  their  own  churches 
and  institutions,  and  raise  up  a  native  ministry." — Dr.  S.  E.  Ochsenford,  Luth. 
Ch.  Rev.,  Vol.  VII.,  p.  123. 
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and  schoolhouses.  To  these  men,  under  God,  Lutherans 
in  all  the  provinces  along  the  Atlantic  coast,  from  Maine 
to  Georgia,  owe  their  first  supplies  of  pastors  and  the  ex- 


AUGUST  HERMANN  FRANCKE. 


istence  of  churches.  This  help  began  with  the  arrival  of 
Rev.  Torkillus,  in  1638,  and  was  continued  until  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  century,  when  the  church  had  become 
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firmly  established  and  began  to  take  prominent  rank  among 
the  Protestant  churches  of  the  country."232 

It  is  to  the  Lutheranism  of  Halle,  in  particular,  which 
ever  bore  in  mind  the  motto,  Ecclesia  non  ■plantata,  sed 
■plantanda,  that  the  Lutherans  in  Pennsylvania  are  in- 
debted for  leadership,  organization  and  aid  in  the  early 
days;  and  from  the  deterioration  and  absorption  that 
threatened  them  on  every  side.233 

The  founder  and  the  perpetuator  of  the  Halle  institu- 

AUTOGRAPH  OF  PHILIP  JACOB  SPENER. 

tions  of  beneficence  were  the  two  Franckes,  father  and  son. 
Let  us  turn  briefly  to  the  activity  of  the  father : 

As  a  "  privat-docent "  at  the  University  of  Leipzig  and 
a  popular  lecturer  on  Biblical  Interpretation,  August  Her- 
mann Francke  originated  the  collegium  fhilobiblicum,  at 

232  Dr.  S.  K.  Ochsenford  in  Lutheran  Church  Review,  Vol.  VII.,  p.  123. 

233  "As  Pennsylvania  was  the  great  objective  point  for  almost  all  German 
emigrants,  so  the  Province  also  became  the  center  of  religious  activity,  whence 
emanated  almost  every  religious  movement,  both  orthodox  and  sectarian,  of 
the  Germans  during  the  colonial  period,  and  thence  spread  to  every  colony  in 
which  Germans  had  settled.  It  was  chiefly  due  to  the  actions  and  teachings  of 
the  Halle  institutions  and  the  leaders  there  that  the  tide  of  sectarianism  was 
checked  in  the  western  world,  and  that  regularly  ordained  clergymen  of  the 
Lutheran  Church  were  sent  here  to  organize  congregations,  and  to  minister  to 
the  Germans  and  their  offspring,  who,  on  account  of  the  lack  of  such  teachers, 
were  fast  verging  towards  rationalism." — J.  F.  Sachse,  The  Influence  of  the 
Halle  Pietism  in  the  Provincial  Development  of  Pennsylvania,  in  Lutheran 
Quarterly,  Vol.  XXXI.,  p.  170. 
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which  a  number  of  his  friends  were  accustomed  to  meet 
for  the  systematic  study  of  the  Bible.  This  was  in  1687. 
In  1688  he  spent  two  months  with  Spener  at  Dresden,  and 
here  received  that  impetus  toward  a  spiritual  and  practical 
piety  which  bore  great  fruit  throughout  his  life.  In  1689 
he  returned  as  professor  to  Leipzig,  but  was  compelled  to 

v t*p^^y^rt.^       y^/       %f  ^  •^^•^b.* 


DRAFT  OF  LETTER  BY  FRANCKE  TO  SPENER.     FROM  AUTOGRAPH 
COLLECTION  OF  FRED.  J.  DREER,  ESQ.,  PHILADELPHIA. 

leave  because  of  his  alleged  pietism.  In  1690,  as  pastor 
at  Erfurt,  his  evangelical  and  fervent  sermons  drew  such 
multitudes  to  his  church  that  finally  he  was  banished  from 
the  town  by  the  civil  authorities  after  a  ministry  of  fifteen 
months.    Therefore  he  accepted  a  call  in  December,  1691, 
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to  the  professorship  of  Greek  and  the  Oriental  languages 
in  the  newly  founded  University  of  Halle. 

Here  he  soon  became  popular,  both  for  his  sound  scholar- 
ship and  for  his  deep  practical  piety.  Throughout  his 
life  he  acted  as  professor  in  the  University  and  as  pastor 
of  a  small  village  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city.  It  was 
while  trying  to  uplift  his  ignorant  parishioners  from  their 
degraded  condition  by  instructing  the  young,  by  feeding 
the  poor,  and  by  raising  the  fallen,  that  the  Halle  institu- 
tions took  their  rise.  He  opened  a  school  for  the  poor  in 
a  single  room.  In  1695  he  began  the  erection  of  the  Or- 
phan House.  In  rapid  succession  building  followed  build- 
ing, until  a  whole  community  of  educational  and  benevolent 
institutions  had  been  established,  including  a  department 
for  the  training  of  ministers  who  should  spread  the  Gospel 
in  foreign  parts.  From  here  Ziegenbalg,  Plutschau, 
Schwartz  and  many  other  missionaries  went  forth  to  East 
India.  Francke  became  professor  of  Theology  in  the  new 
pietistic  Lutheran  University  in  Halle  in  1698,  and  had 
been  in  touch  with  the  early  pietistic  spirits  that  migrated 
to  America  in  those  years.  He  died  in  1727, 234  leaving  his 
son  to  take  his  place  in  the  university  and  as  director  of 
the  Halle  institutions. 

It  is  to  the  son,  Gotthilf  August  Francke,  that  the  Lu- 
theran Church  in  Pennsylvania  is  indebted  for  sending  out 
Muhlenberg  and  his  successors  to  America.  Halle  now 
became  a  center  for  the  cause  of  the  orphan,  for  elemen- 
tary and  higher  education  on  Christian  principles,  for  mis- 
sions in  various  parts  of  the  world  and  for  the  spreading  of 
the  Bible  among  the  common  people.  The  splendid  edu- 
cational training  of  the  men  sent  to  the  church  in  this 

2 34  The  first  church  built  in  America  by  Pastor  Muhlenberg,  which  is  still 
standing,  at  the  Trappe,  in  Montgomery  County,  was  named  the  "Augustus 
church,"  in  honor  of  August  Hermann  Francke. 
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country  was  due  largely  to  Francke.  In  his  American 
work  he  associated  with  himself  Dr.  Ziegenhagen,  of 
London.  In  all,  Halle  sent  twenty-four  missionaries  and 
leaders  over  to  the  Lutheran  Church  in  our  Province.235 

These  missionaries  regarded  the  fathers  at  Halle  as 
their  spiritual  heads.  From  them  they  had  received  their 
vocation.  Halle  cared  for  their  preparation,  secured  the 
means  236  for  the  expense  of  their  journeys,  gathered  offer- 
ings for  the  building  of  churches  and  schools  and  though 
without  any  legal  ecclesiastical  authority,  retained  a  strong 
and  even  commanding  grasp  on  the  development  of  Amer- 
ican ecclesiastical  affairs. 

Too  great  an  emphasis  cannot  be  laid  on  the  fact  that 
the  men  sent  to  Pennsylvania  by  Halle  were  men  of  large 
and  mature  views,  with  a  thorough  university  education, 
conspicuous  for  their  ability  in  linguistics,  of  great  piety 

255  The  following  is  a  list  of  them:  Heinrich  Melchior  Muhlenberg-, 
Nicolaus  Kurz,  Sr.,  Wilhelm  Kurz,  Jr.,  Ludwig  Voigt,  Joh.  Andreas  Krug, 
Christoph  Immanuel  Schulze,  Georg  Bager,  Just.  Christian  Heinrich  Hel- 
muth,  Joh.  Fried.  Schmidt,  Joh.  Christoph  Kunze,  M.  Heinrich  Muhlenberg, 
Jr.,  Carl  Friederick  Wildbahn,  Jacob  U.  Busskirk,  Joh.  Friderici,  Christian 
Streit,  Joh.  Georg  Yung,  Conrad  Roller,  Jac.  Goring,  Daniel  Schroter,  Daniel 
Lehmann,  Heinrich  Moller,  Friedrick  Ernst,  Friedrich  Valentine  Mels- 
sheimer,  and  Daniel  Kurz. 

236  Some  part  of  the  revenues  out  of  which  the  support  of  the  Halle  mis- 
sionaries and  of  the  institution  itself  was  derived,  was  secured  by  the  sale  of 
the  so-called  Halle  medicines.  "  Prior  to  the  Revolution  these  remedies  were 
sent  to  America  in  large  quantities,  and  were  disposed  of  to  the  Germans  and 
others  by  the  resident  Lutheran  clergymen.  In  Philadelphia  the  main  supply 
was  stored  in  one  of  the  side  porches  of  St.  Michael's  Church,  corner  Fifth 
and  Appletree  Alley.  By  many  persons  these  remedies  were  supposed  to  have 
magical  or  supernatural  properties,  against  which  neither  Satan  nor  disease 
could  prevail."  The  prescriptions  according  to  which  these  medicines  were 
compounded  originally  belonged  to  one  of  the  members  of  the  Collegium 
Pietatis  in  Erfurth,  Burgstaller  by  name.  He  was  an  alchemist  and  chemist 
and  on  his  death  bequeathed  his  medical  secrets  to  Francke.  The  chief  medi- 
cine was  the  celebrated  goldtinctur.  It  was  also  known  as  the  Essentia  dulcis. 
The  maximum  income  to  the  Halle  institution  from  this  source  (in  1761) 
amounted  to  more  than  $20,000  a  year.  (From  Sachse's  German  Pietists,  pp. 
57-58.) 
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and  with  such  devotion  to  their  work  that  no  sacrifice  was 
too  great  for  them  to  make. 

A  further  debt  of  gratitude  is  owing  by  the  Lutheran 
Church  in  Pennsylvania  to  the  Halle  fathers  for  the  de- 
votion which  they  implanted  in  all  their  missionaries  to  the 
Unaltered  Augsburg  Confession  and  to  a  sound  and  yet 
truly  Lutheran  spirituality.  In  Pennsylvania  the  Luth- 
eran Church  was  developed  free  from  the  formalism  of 
a  mere  external  orthodoxy  on  the  one  hand  and  yet 
soundly  established  on  the  Confessions  of  the  Church  on 
the  other  hand. 

» A  careful  study  of  our  history  shows  that  the 
Lutheran  Church  has  been  planted  here  on  the  Confes- 
sions of  the  Lutheran  Church.  The  Swedes  on  the  banks 
of  the  Delaware  were  originally  Lutherans  of  the  purest 
kind,  and  their  congregations  were  organized  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Unaltered  Augsburg  Confession  and  the  other 
Symbols  of  the  Church.  All  their  pastors  were  compelled 
to  subscribe  the  entire  body  of  Symbols.  The  early 
Lutheran  congregations  in  New  York  and  New  Jersey 
demanded  of  their  pastors  that  they  must  adhere  to,  and 
preach  in  accordance  with,  the  '  unalterable '  (unaltered) 
Augsburg  Confession  and  the  other  «  Symbolic  Books  of 
the  Lutheran  Church.'  The  Salzburgers  in  Georgia  and 
German  Lutherans  in  the  Carolinas  were  adherents  of  the 
same  Confession.  And  Henry  Melchior  Muhlenberg  and 
his  co-laborers  came  behind  none  in  their  firm  adherence 
to  all  the  Symbols  of  the  Lutheran  Church.  '  Dr.  Muhlen- 
berg,' says  Dr.  Mann,  whose  statements  are  confirmed 
in  the  Hallische  Nachrichten,  '  provided  a  form  of  constitu- 
tion for  congregations,  squarely  based  on  the  Symbolical 
Books  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church,  and  this  form 
was  extensively  adopted  by  Lutheran  congregations  in 
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Pennsylvania  and  many  others  in  the  various  settlements 
throughout  the  country.'  "  237 

Throughout  the  period  of  the  lifetime  of  Muhlenberg, 
Halle  never  lost  sight  of  her  daughter  in  Pennsylvania. 
The  intimacy  and  closeness  of  the  connection  between  the 
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mother  institution  and  her  missionary  church  were  re- 
markable. No  important  occurrence  escaped  her  eye,  and 
in  the  mapping  out  of  every  line  of  policy  she  was  the 
leading  participant. 

The  Halle  missionaries  in  Pennsylvania  were  instructed 
to  keep  exact  diaries  of  their  ministerial  acts  and  their  pas- 

237  S.  E.  Ochsenford,  D.D.,  in  Luth.  Church  Review,  Vol.  VII.,  p.  123. 
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toral  experiences ;  238  to  seek  advice  from  the  Halle  fathers 
in  all  more  important  cases  and  to  live  in  close  intellectual 
and  spiritual  communion  with  Halle  through  correspond- 
ence. This  feeling  of  affinity  was  constantly  strengthened 
in  the  Pennsylvania  field  of  labor  by  the  arrival  of  new 
missionaries  sent  from  Halle.  The  missionaries  here  for- 
warded their  diaries  and  other  documents  to  Halle  and 
there  these  were  not  merely  preserved  in  the  archives, 
but  minutes  of  the  proceedings  regarding  the  Pennsylvania 
field  were  kept,  and  extracts  from  the  numerous  commu- 
nications of  the  missionaries  were  printed  and  distributed 
gratuitously  to  the  patrons  of  Halle.  Sixteen  such 
communications  appeared  in  print,  between  the  years  1744 
to  1786,  under  the  title  Kurtze  Nachrichten  von  ein 
igen  Evangelischen  Gemeinen  in  America,  absonderlich  in 
Pennsylvanien .  They  awakened  much  interest,  especially 
as  the  new  world  of  Pennsylvania  was  the  chief  center  of 
German  emigration  and  as  the  attention  of  Europe  was 
being  drawn  to  its  rapid  commercial  and  political  develop- 
ment. These  communications  were  reprinted  in  the  year 
1787  in  a  single  volume  in  Halle  and,  becoming  known 
under  the  name  Hallische  Nachrichten,  have  to  this  day 
remained  a  leading  source  for  the  history  of  the  founding 
of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  America.239 

238  Hall.  Nachr.,  I.,  p.  vii. 

239  They  were  edited  in  the  year  1886  by  W.  J.  Mann  and  B.  M.  Schmucker, 
both  historical  scholars  of  the  highest  rank  in  the  Lutheran  Church  of  America, 
■with  the  cooperation  of  Dr.  W.  Germann,  of  Halle,  who  searched  the  archives 
there  and  discovered  a  multitude  of  papers  and  letters  that  had  never  appeared 
in  print  in  the  original  Halle  Reports.  This  new  edition,  with  its  great  wealth 
of  historical  and  scholarly  matter,  indispensable  in  the  investigation  of  histor- 
ical or  religious  matters  in  German  localities  in  Pennsylvania  was  published  in 
1886,  at  personal  loss,  by  the  firm  of  Brobst,  Diehl  &  Company.  The  plates 
were  subsequently  purchased  in  the  interest  of  the  Ministerium  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  the  work  is  now  handled  by  the  General  Council  Lutheran  Publica- 
tion House,  1522  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia. 
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We  have  seen  that  the  home  center,  Halle,  maintained 
its  power  in  the  Province  of  Penn  by  sending  ministers  to 
the  latter,  by  providing  means,  by  the  maintenance  of  cor- 
respondence, and  by  the  issuing  of  direction  and  advice. 
But  there  was  another  mode  through  which  influence  on 
the  religious  development  of  Pennsylvania  was  great.  This 
was  the  cheap  issue  of  the  celebrated  Halle  Bible.  Karl 
Hildebrandt,  Freiherr  von  Canstein,  weary  of  court  life, 
joined  the  German  army  where  he  became  seriously  ill. 
He  then  promised  that  if  the  Lord  spared  him,  he  would 
engage  in  His  service  through  the  remainder  of  his  days. 
He  kept  his  promise  and  became  acquainted  with  Spener, 
and  through  him  with  A.  H.  Francke  at  Halle.  In  1710 
he  published  his  plan  for  supplying  poor  people  with  the 
Word  of  God  at  a  low  price,  by  printing  from  types  kept 
permanently  standing,  soldered  together  at  the  bottom. 
Two  years  later  he  organized  the  "Canstein  Bible  Insti- 
tution." 240  He  began  issuing  the  New  Testament  in  1712, 
and  in  the  sixteen  following  years,  issued  thirty-seven 
editions  of  the  New  Testament,  thirty-five  editions  of  the 
twelve-mo  Bible,  and  twenty-one  editions  of  the  large  oc- 
tavo Bible.  Most  of  these  were  sold  under  cost  price.  In 
1735  the  Bible  Institute  became  formally  connected  with 
the  Francke  institutions  at  Halle.  The  influence  of  Halle 
among  the  Germans  in  America  through  this  extensive 
publication  of  the  Bible,  is  to  be  seen  in  the  fact,  says  Mr. 
Sachse,241  "that  when  Christopher  Sauer  and  his  sectarian 
associates  in  Germantown  proposed  to  publish  an  American 
version  of  the  Holy  Writ  in  the  German  tongue,  their  pros- 
pectus distinctly  stated  that  it  would  be  an  exact  reprint  of 
the  34th  edition  of  the  Halle  version." 

240  This  powerful  organization  is  still  in  existence,  and  is  to  Germany  what 
the  "American  Bible  Society  "  is  to  America. 

241  Lutheran  Quarterly,  Vol.  XXXI.,  No.  2,  p.  172. 
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Mr.  Sachse  draws  attention  to  the  political  influence  of 
the  Halle  institutions  in  America  during  the  transition  of 
the  country  from  a  colonial  position  to  that  of  independence, 
through  the  education  which  it  imparted'  not  only  to  the 
original  missionaries,  but  to  their  sons  who  were  sent  to 
Europe  to  receive  a  collegiate  education.  He  says  :  "If 
the  writer  mistakes  not,  every  clergyman  sent  out  by  Halle 
was  loyal  to  the  patriots,  and  espoused  their  cause  during 
the  revolutionary  period.  A  claim  that  cannot  be  made  by 
either  the  Episcopalian  or  German  Reformed  Churches." 

"  How  even  the  military  arm  felt  more  or  less  of  the 
Hallenser  influence  will  be  apparent  when  we  recall  the 
fact  that  General  Peter  Muhlenberg  finished  his  education 
at  the  Francke  Pedagogium.  Then  after  the  independence 
of  the  colonies  was  gained  and  a  stable  form  of  govern- 
ment assured,  by  the  adoption  of  the  federal  constitution 
with  George  Washington  as  the  first  president,  it  was 
another  graduate  of  the  Francke  orphanage,  Frederick 
Augustus  Muhlenberg,  who  became  the  first  Speaker  of 
the  Federal  House  of  Representatives.  How  much  his 
rulings  and  political  career  were  influenced  by  his  early 
education  at  Halle  can  now  well  be  surmised.  Certain  it 
is  that  the  chief  training  for  his  famous  life  and  career  as 
statesman  and  pastor  were  the  results  of  the  teachings  of 
the  younger  Francke  and  his  successors."242 

In  closing  this  chapter  we  must  also  say  that  the  later 
and  subsequent  course  of  Halle  is  a  sad  one  from  the 
Lutheran  point  of  view. 

The  Lutheran  Church  in  Pennsylvania  was  planted  in 
the  best  and  soundest  stage  of  development  of  Halle 
Pietism,  and  to  all  Lutherans  it  is  a  source  of  gratitude 
to  realize  that  the  Church  had  passed  its  period  of  tutelage 

242  Sachse,  Lutheran  Quarterly,  Vol.  XXXI.,  No.  2,  p.  173. 
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before  the  more  narrow-minded,  weaker  and  rational- 
istic elements  arose  in  the  teaching  of  Halle.  A  time 
came  when  the  proverb  was  current,  Halam  tendis, 
aut  -pietista  aut  atheista  reversurus.  Wolff,  the  mathe- 
matical philosopher  and  professor  at  Halle,  was  injuring 
Christianity  by  his  attempt  at  mathematical  proofs.  Semler, 
"  the  father  of  rationalism,"  and  Gesenius  and  Weg- 
schneider,  the  two  famous  rationalists,  were  also  professors 
there.  Schleiermacher,  "  the  father  of  so-called  modern 
theology,"  was  professor  there  from  1804  to  1806.  In  the 
middle  of  the  present  century  Julius  Miiller  and  Toluck, 
of  Halle,  were  representatives  of  the  mediating  theology.243 


After  this  extended  view,  embracing  a  full  century,  of 
the  history  of  Halle  and  its  influence  upon  Lutheranism  in 
America,  we  must  turn  our  eye  backward  once  again  to  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  to  a  time  long  before 
the  arrival  of  Muhlenberg,  in  order  to  gain  some  grasp  of 
the  general  religious  condition  of  Lutheran  immigrants  in 
the  Province  in  the  first  third  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

243  In  the  present  faculty  at  Halle  are  Julius  Koestlin,  the  standard  histor- 
ical writer  on  the  life  of  Luther,  and  Beyschlag,  Haupt,  Kautzsch  and  Loofs, 
three  representatives  of  the  modern  critical  school.  Halle  still  gathers  one  of 
the  largest  numbers  of  theological  students  among  German  universities. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


Pioneer  and  Churchless  Lutherans. 
A  General  View  of  the  Situation  from  1700-1730. 

♦d&^EFORE  proceeding  to  look 
for  the  first  beginnings  of 
local  congregational  organiza- 
tions in  Pennsylvania,  which  con- 
stitutes the  subject  of  the  next 
chapter,  we  propose  in  this  chap- 
ter to  discuss  the  unorganized 
Lutherans  in  the  Province  during 
the  first  three  decades  of  the  cen- 
tury, with  particular  reference  to  the  time  of  their  advent, 
their  numbers,  their  spiritual  condition,  and  the  general 
religious  background  of  the  settlements  by  which  they 
were  encompassed. 

Among  the  particular  points  affording  a  field  for  study 
are  the  number  of  German  Lutherans  and  Reformed  in 
Pennsylvania  between  1638  and  1701,  and  between  1701 
and  1727  ;  the  spiritual  condition  of  Reformed  and  Lu- 
theran immigrants  between  1702  and  1720,  and  later;  the 
scant  provision  for  Lutheran  and  Reformed  services  for 
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the  first  quarter  of  the  century  ;  and  the  religious  ferments 
in  the  Province  between  1710-1727  and  between  1734- 
1742.  It  may  not  be  out  of  place,  in  conclusion,  to  glance 
at  the  problem  of  the  number  of  Lutheran  and  Reformed 
immigrants  in  Pennsylvania  prior  to  the  Revolutionary 
War. 

The  Number  of  German  Lutherans  and  Reformed 
between  1638  and  1 7 27. 

HERE  were  Germans  among  the  original  Swedish 
settlers  on  the  Delaware.  An  additional  number 
of  Germans  came  into  the  colony  prior  to  the  arrival  of 
Penn  in  1682.  In  1684,  we  have  the  testimony  of  the  fol- 
lowing letter  as  to  Lutheran  and  Reformed  settlers  in  1684  : 
"Brieff  aus  Germanton  s.  e.  Teutschstadt  in  Pennsyl- 
vania date  1684  den  12.  Feb. 

"  Zu  Neuchastall  sind  einige  aus  den  Viewarden  gesell- 
schafft.  Man  findet  in  Pennsylvania  (auser  halb  uns) 
Lutherische  u.Reformirte.  Die  ersten  haben  zwo  Prediger 
ihre  Friichte  aber  geben  Zeugnuss,  das  sie  Lehrer  sind 
ohne  Geist. — Zu  Neu  Castell  wohnen  meist  Hollander. 
Die  Reformirte  haven  aldo  avitzo  Keine  Prediger,  Die 
Papistin  alda  haben  keine  Versamlung." 

From  the  date  of  the  founding  of  the  German  colony 
by  Pastorius,  and  through  the  closing  decade  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  there  was  a  somewhat  continuous  arrival  of 
Germans.244 

It  has  been  customary  to  maintain  that  the  number  of 

244  "  Shortly  before  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  and  at  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  some  Germans  began  to  sail  across  the  great  Atlantic  and 
to  arrive  in  this  western  world.  They  settled  here  as  residents  and  made  use 
of  the  freedom  in  respect  to  the  exercise  of  religion  which  it  was  possible  to 
enjoy  undisturbed,  according  to  the  principles  of  the  first  owner  of  the  Prov- 
ince of  Pennsylvania,  William  Penn,  Esq."  Thus  reads  the  report  sent  by 
Muhlenberg  to  the  Halle  Fathers,  in  1754  (Hall.  Nachr.,  II.,  194). 
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Germans  who  arrived  in  the  opening  years  of  the  eight- 
eenth century  was  exceedingly  small.  Rupp  believes 
that  there  were  only  about  200  German  families  in  the 
Province  in  1700.  The  latest  discussion  of  the  problem 
of  numbers  is  found  in  Kuhns'  German  Settlements.™ 

None  of  the  writers  on  this  point  has  considered  the  ex- 
plicit testimony  of  Justus  Falckner,  dated  from  Pennsyl- 
vania to  Germany  in  1701.    Falckner  says,  "There  is 

here  a  large  number  of  Ger- 
mans who,  however,  have 
partly  crawled  in  among  the 
different  sects  who  use  the 
English  tongue."  246  Again,  in 
speaking  of  the  wretched  con- 
dition of  "the  German  Evan- 
gelical [this  word  here  means 
Lutheran]  communities,"  he 
asks  for  assistance  from  Ger- 
many to  make  "  some  estab- 
lishment of  an  Evangelical  [Lutheran]  church  assembly 
in  America,  since  the  Germans  are  nozv  increasing  rap- 
idly." 247  This  was  in  1701,  from  the  pen  of  an  eye  witness. 

Kuhns  maintains  that  there  were  no  large  arrivals  be- 
tween 1710-1717. 248  He  quotes  De  Hoop  Scheffer  to  the 
effect  that  the  desire  for  immigration  seemed  to  have  lain 
dormant  in  Germany  until  1726.    "  This  authority,  based 

246  Pp.  52-54. 

24B  The  missive  of  Justus  Falckner  of  Germantown,  concerning  the  re- 
ligious condition  of  Pennsylvania  in  i/oi. 

247  English  translation,  pp.  io-n. 

24s  "\ve  know  that  the  increase  up  to  1710  was  small,  a  few  score  at  the 
most  for  every  year.  In  1708  Germantown  was  still  a  weak  and  struggling  com- 
munity. In  1710  came  the  Swiss  of  Lancaster  County,  some  hundreds,  possibly 
thousands,  in  number.  Between  that  date  and  1717  there  seem  to  have  been 
no  large  arrivals  of  Germans  at  Philadelphia."  ( German  Settlements,  Kuhns, 
P-  53-) 
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on  documents  in  Holland,  a  country  through  which  all 
German  and  Swiss  immigrants  had  to  pass  on  their  way  to 
America,  would  seem  to  be  conclusive."  Such  a  conclu- 
sion, viz.,  of  an  extremely  small  German  immigration  in 
the  early  years  of  the  century,  seems  to  be  supported  by 
the  fact  that  even  the  early  patents  for  land  in  the  interior 
of  the  state  were  not  taken  out  before  the  closing  years 
of  the  second  decade  of  the  century. 

But  nevertheless  the  view  thus  held  is  not  conclusive, 
and  is  probably  a  mistake.249  In  the  case  of  the  first  set- 
tlers, the  patents  followed,  often  by  many  years,  and  did  not 
precede  the  settlement  of  the  land.  We  have  no  accurate 
means  of  knowing  the  number  of  arrivals  through  the  port 
of  Philadelphia  in  these  years,  and  another  fact  in  the  his- 
tory of  this  early  immigration,  viz.,  the  close  connection 
between  the  port  of  New  York  and  the  German  colony  in 
Pennsylvania,  seems  to  have  been  overlooked.  The  lives 
of  Rudman  and  Falckner  at  this  very  time  show  how  open 
were  travel  and  communication  between  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania.  Bradford,  the  printer,  on  leaving  Pennsyl- 
vania, quickly  set  up  his  press  in  New  York.  Governor 
Fletcher,  of  New  York,  wrote  in  1693  that,  "  More  fami- 
lies are  daily  removing  for  Pennsylvania  and  Connecticut 
to  be  eased  from  taxes  and  detachments."  250  Mr.  Diffen- 
derffer  in  his  "  German  Immigration  Through  the  Port  of 
Philadelphia  from  1700-1705,"  Proceedings  of  Pennsyl- 
vania-Ger?nan  Society,  finds  that  the  Rev.  John  Miller 
writes  in  1696  that,  "  The  burdens  of  the  Province  (N.  Y.) 
have  made  two  or  three  hundred  families  forsake  it  and 
remove  to  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland  chiefly."251  Still 

249  De  Hoop  Scheffer  evidently  knew  nothing  of  the  German  emigrants 
who  came  by  way  of  Hamburg  and  London. 

250  Colonial  History  of  New  York,  Vol.  IV.,  p.  55. 
^Ibidem,  Vol.  IV.,  p.  183. 
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further,  no  account  has  been  taken  of  possible  immigration 
by  the  Chesapeake  and  by  way  of  Newcastle,  the  old  route 
so  well  known  to  the  Swedes. 

We  have  referred  to  the  case  of  Henry  Baker,  who  as 
early  as  1690  desired  to  purchase  land  "at  the  great 
Swamp,  about  a  mile  from  his  own  house  in  Bucks  County." 
The  Swedish  Lutherans  had  gone  as  far  west  as  Molatton, 
along  the  waterway  of  the  Schuylkill  before  1700.    Dr.  H. 
E.  Jacobs  252  states  that  "  even  before  this  (1704-12),  be- 
fore and  contemporaneously  with  the  Palatine  immigration 
to  New  York  other  of  their  countrymen,  mostly  Reformed 
and  Lutheran,  can  be  traced  filling  up  the  Oley  region 
with  its  center  in  Berks."    Dr.  F.  K.  Levan,  in  his  paper, 
"  Maxatawny  Prior  to  1800,"  253  takes  the  position  that  his 
township  was  not  settled,  as  Rupp  and  others  commonly 
suppose  in  1732,  but  twenty  years  earlier,  that  is  in  1712. 
He  states  that  Oley  Township  was  certainly  settled  within 
the  first  ten  years  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  that  an 
Indian  path  led  across  the  hills,  a  distance  of  four  miles,  to 
Maxatawny.    He  shows  that  the  massive  mansion  and  the 
mill  on  his  own  ancestral  property  point  beyond  question 
to  an  earlier  date  of  settlement.254 

Morton  L.  Montgomery,  of  Berks  County,  points  to  the 
early  settlement  of  the  Manatawny  and  Oley  districts  as  fol- 
lows :  "The  first  settlers  began  to  establish  themselves  along 
the  Schuylkill  river,  several  miles  westward  from  the  Man- 
atawny creek,  between  1700  and  1705.  This  district  of 
territory  did  not  then  have  a  name.    It  was  identified  by 

26*  "German  Immigration  to  America,"  p.  141,  Proceedings  of  Pennsylvania. 

German  Society,  Vol.  IX. 

253  Proceedings  of  Pennsylvania- German  Society,  I.,  pp.  17-9°- 
»4He  states  that  "in  their  religious  confession  the  first  settlers  of  Maxa- 
tawny were  Reformed  and  Lutheran.   There  was  hardly  an  exception  to  tins 
single  rule  and  so  it  continued  through  the  eighteenth  century." 
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being  near  the  Manatawny.  Now  it  is  called  Amity.  It 
has  been  so  called  since  1720.  In  1712  settlers  began  to 
locate  in  Oley.  Then  this  district  was  so  called.  It 
included  a  large  area  of  territory,  at  least  sixty  thou- 
sand acres.  In  Caernarvon,  along  the  headwaters  of  the 
Conestoga,  they  began  as  early  as  1720;  along  the 
Tulpehocken  in  1726,  and  along  the  Maiden  creek  in 

1733." 255 


A  SWEDISH  SETTLER'S  HOME  ON  THE  MANATAWNY. 

We  know  that  already  in  1702  Hendrick  Pannebecker 
removed  to  Skippack  creek.  In  17 10  the  Dutch  Reformed 
were  sufficiently  numerous  at  Neshaminy,  Germantown, 
etc.,  to  organize  Whitemarsh  church  under  their  pastor,  Mr. 
Paulus  Van  Vlecq.  The  church,  though  small,  was  fully 
organized  and  continued  in  existence  for  at  least  two 


255  "  First  Families  of  Berks  County,"  Morton  L.  Montgomery,  Historical 
Register,  I.,  pp.  19-20. 
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years.256  From  1702  to  1708  there  was  at  least  a  small  stream 
of  Reformed  and  Lutheran  immigration  coming  into  the 
Province.  These  immigrants  settled  in  the  valleys  of  the 
Skippack  and  Perkiomen,  draining  into  the  Schuylkill,  and 
on  the  lands  as  far  west  as  Falckner's  Swamp,  Oley,  and 
Molatton. 

Furthermore,  from  the  tenor  of  the  statements  in  the 
Halle  Reports,  from  the  local  evidences  of  settlement  in  the 
various  districts,  and  from  many  indirect  indications,  the 
writer  of  this  volume  believes  that  a  larger  stream  of  im- 
migration began  with  the  early  part  of  the  second  decade ; 
De  Hoop  Scheffer  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  In 
1754  the  Lutheran  pastors,  Muhlenberg,  Brunholtz,  and 
Handschuh,  report  to  Halle  :  "  In  the  years  1708,  1709, 
17 10-1720,  when  there  was  a  great  movement  from  the 
Palatinate  to  England,  and  a  large  number  of  people  were 
sent  thence  to  New  York,  under  Queen  Anne,  not  a  few 
came  from  the  same  source  to  Pennsylvania  also."257 

266  "  On  the  20th  of  May,  in  the  year  of  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  1710,"  says  a 
contemporary  record,  "  Mr.  Paulus  Van  Vlecq  was  installed  pastor  of  the  Church 
of  Jesus  Christ  at  Shamminie,  Bensalem,  and  Jermantown,  and  the  neighboring 
villages.  A  congregation  was  organized  by  this  minister  on  the  4th  of  June, 
1710,  under  the  name  of  the  Whitemarsh  church,  with  Hans  Hendrick  Meels 
as  senior  elder,  Evert  Ten  Heuven  junior  elder,  and  Isaac  Dilbeck  senior 
deacon.  The  recorded  members  of  the  congregation  in  1711  were  :  Hans 
Hendricks  Meels,  Isaac  Dilbeck,  Jan  Aweeg,  Antonie  Geert  Yerkes,  Geertrinj 
Reinbergh,  Marritje  Blomerse,  wife  of  Isaac  Dilbeck,  Catrina  (Christina?) 
Meels,  wife  of  William  Dewees,  Anchen  Barents,  wife  of  J.  Pieterse,  Maria 
Selle,  wife  of  Gerret  Ten  Heuven,  Evert  Ten  Heuven,  Johannis  Jodden, 
Johannis  Revenstock,  Geertrui  Aweeg,  Elizabeth  Schipbouwer,  wife  of  Evert 
Ten  Heuven,  Elsje  Schol,  Sibillae  Revenstock,  wife  of  Hendrick  Tibben, 
Margaret  Bon,  wife  of  Kaspar  Staels.  The  Pastor  Van  Vlecq's  ministry  appa- 
rently ended  here  in  1712."    (Dotterer's  Church  at  Market  Square,  p.  11.) 

257  Muhlenberg's  division  of  the  immigration  into  periods  is  worthy  of  re- 
ceiving more  consideration,  study  and  weight  than  has  hitherto  been  given  it. 
It  is  found  in  Hall.  Nachr.,  II.,  p.  194.    He  says  : 

"  In  the  first  period,  namely,  from  1680-1708,  some  arrived  by  chance  *  *  * 

"  In  the  second  period,  in  the  years  1708,  1709,  1710-1720,  when  the  great 
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It  is  true  that  Germantown,  a  place  where  there  was  noth- 
ing by  which  to  earn  a  living,  and  where  the  German 
Quakers,258  the  Mystics,  the  Mennonites  and  the  few  church 
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Exodus  out  of  the  Palatinate  to  England  occurred  *  *  *  not  a  few  also  came  to 
Pennsylvania."  He  refers  not  only  to  the  devotional  literature  which  the 
immigrants  of  this  period  possessed,  but  also  to  the  fact  that  they  did  not  con- 
cern themselves  regarding  the  perpetuation  of  the  church  and  the  sacraments. 
He  states  that  toward  the  end  of  this  period  a  multitude  of  High  Germans 
appeared,  nearly  all  Separatists. 

"  In  the  following  third  period,  from  about  1720  to  1730,  the  number  of  High 
German  Evangelicals  [Lutheran]  out  of  the  Palatinate,  out  of  the  Kingdom, 
out  of  Wiirtemburg,  out  of  Darmstadt  and  other  places  increased.  Many  of  the 
Palatine  families  also  came  from  New  York.  They  spread  themselves  in  all 
parts  of  the  Province.  They  did  not  allow  the  articles  of  Faith  of  our  Con- 
fession to  become  obscure  for  themselves  and  their  children,  but  they  desired 
to  perpetuate  them. 

"  At  the  close  of  this  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  following  period  a  still 
greater  number  of  Germans  came  into  the  land.  These  brought  some  school- 
masters with  them,  who  first  read  sermons  and  then  entered  the  ministerial 
office  and  administered  the  sacraments,  but  neglected  the  youth.  Now  the 
Province  became  more  and  more  thickly  populated,  as  by  the  English,  the 
Scotch  and  the  Irish,  so  also  by  the  High  German  Lutherans  and  Reformed. 
No  churches  or  schools  were  here,  except  some  few  wooden  huts  here  and 
there  which  gradually  fell  in  from  the  top  or  fell  down  to  earth."  The  Word  of 
God  was  scarce  in  the  land. 

"In  the  following  fourth  period,  from  about  1730  to  1742,  things  were 
almost  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  period." 

258  "Francis  Daniel  Pastorius,  though  to  all  outward  appearances  in  full 
fellowship  with  the  Quakers  and  conformed  to  their  usages,  yet  had  his  two 
sons  baptized  in  the  Lutheran  Church.  *  *  *  That  it  was  done  is  shown  by  the 
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people  were  in  continuous  agitation,  did  not  grow,259  and 
that  the  Lutheran  preaching  of  Koster  had  made  no  per- 
manent impression  on  the  town  for  the  Lutheran  Church. 
But  we  must  turn  to  the  lands  between  the  Skippack  and 
the  Oley  region  in  Berks  County  to  locate  the  incoming 
Lutherans.  The  Falckner  brothers  in  Philadelphia  and  at 
the  Swamp  were  doing  their  best  to  provide  for  the  spirit- 
ual interests  of  these  scattered  Lutherans,  and  Justus 
Falckner  already  at  this  early  date  was  writing  to  Germany 
in  regard  to  their  spiritual  condition  and  with  the  desire  of 
securing  some  "  establishment"  of  the  Lutheran  Church 
in  Pennsylvania  in  1701.  From  the  year  1710  on  there 
was  a  Reformed  minister  at  Germantown  who  may  have 
preached  to  his  Reformed  brethren  occasionally.250 


published  letter  to  his  father  dated  June  I,  1693.  '  Welches  mein  Eheweib  mit 
Anno  1690  den  30,  Martii  ein  Sohnlein  namens  Johann  Samuel  zur  welt  gebohren. 
Und  dann  Anno  1692  den  1,  Aprilis  das  zweite,  deme  der  name  Heinrich  bey  der 
heiligen  Tauffe  gegeben  worden.  Umslandige  Beschreibung,  p.  60. '  "  Ger- 
man Sectarians,  I.,  p.  197. 

259  Compare  Falkenstein's  "The  German  Baptist  Brethren  or  Dunkers," 
Proceedings  of  the  Pennsylvania-German  Society,  Vol.  X.,  Chaps.  III. -VIII. 

260  "In  the  year  1710  a  strong  character  was  added  to  Germantown's 
Reformed  contingent.  That  year  Samuel  Guldin,  a  minister  of  the  Reformed 
Church  of  Switzerland,  came  to  Pennsylvania.  He  had  been  the  minister  of 
the  three  chief  churches  of  Berne.  His  fervent  presentation  of  Christian 
truth  gave  offence  to  his  ecclesiastical  superiors.  He  was  accused  of  pietism, 
and  in  1699  declared  guilty  of  the  charge.  He  was  then  relegated  to  the  pas- 
torate of  an  inferior  and  obscure  congregation  outside  of  Berne.  On  the  16th 
of  January,  1710  (probably  17H).  then  a  resident  of  Roxborough  township,  he 
bought  275  acres  of  land  located  along  Wissahickon  Creek.  Residing  so  near 
Germantown,  and  sometimes  in  the  town,  he  became  intimately  acquainted 
with  his  Reformed  brethren  here,  and  as  would  be  expected  he  preached  to 
them  occasionally.  After  his  coming  to  Pennsylvania  he  issued  three  pamph- 
!ets.  The  first  of  these,  dated  1718,  entitled  Kurtze  Apologie,  is  a  self-vindication 
of  his  course  at  Berne  ;  the  second,  also  in  1718,  is  a  short  guide  with  contrasts 
for  the  explanation  and  defence  of  Divine  Truth  ;  the  third,  in  1743,  was  an 
argument  in  opposition  to  the  coalescence  of  the  several  religious  denomina_ 
tions  as  proposed  by  Count  Zinzendorf.  Guldin  was  possessed  of  a  consider- 
able estate.  He  has  been  heretofore  regarded  as  one  of  the  original  settlers  of 
Oley,  but  recent  investigation  indicates  that  he  never  lived  there,  and  that  his 
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A  letter  to  the  Amsterdam  Classis  also  tells  us  that  from 
1710  on  "there  came  from  time  to  time,  here  and  there, 
widely  separated  from  one  another,  some  of  the  Reformed, 
from  different  parts  of  Germany  and  other  places,  as  also 
from  the  neighboring  Provinces  of  New  York  and  New 
Jersey,  etc.  These,  having  in  time  grown  to  a  number,  in 
order  not  to  fall  into  the  errors  of  those  among  whom  they 
dwelt,  stirred  up  and  encouraged  each  other  to  hold  reli- 
gious meetings  on  the  Lord's  Day,  etc.,  according  to  the 
doctrine  and  order  of  the  Reformed  Church  so  far  as  it 
was  known  to  us."  This  letter  was  dated  July,  1728,  and 
was  written  by  the  representatives  of  the  Falckner  Swamp, 
Skippack,  and  Whitemarsh  congregations.261  The  Nesham- 
iny  Church  record  262  contains  a  number  of  baptisms  by 
Pastor  Van  Vlecq  in  families  that  were  dwellers  at  Skip- 
pack,  as  early  as  May  29,  1710. 

But  it  was  not  only  north  of  the  Schuylkill  that  these 
early  settlements  sprang  up.  Already  in  1709  the  Men- 
nonites  and  Dunkers  in  Germantown  and  Philadelphia 
were  hearing  of  the  fertile  valleys  of  the  Pequea  and  the 
Conestoga  and  with  the  larger  arrivals,  commenced  enter- 
ing these  valleys  for  settlement.  By  1709  the  first  white 
men  had  pushed  as  far  west  as  the  present  Lancaster 
County.  By  the  beginning  of  the  third  decade  this  region 
had  already  become  the  chief  center  of  the  Mennonite 
settlement  in  Pennsylvania. 

Moreover,  probably  before  17 10,  Germans  had  settled 
in  the  extreme  northern  part  of  Chester  County,  then 

son  was  the  Oley  pioneer.  The  Rev.  Samuel  Guldin  died  in  Philadelphia  on 
the  last  day  of  the  year  1745,  aged  eighty-five."  (Dotterer's  The  Church  at 
Market  Square,  p.  10.) 

261  Henry  S.  Dotterer  in  Lansdale  Reporter,  February  25,  1886,  article  on 
The  Skippack  Reformed  Church. 

262  Now  the  record  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church,  Churchville,  Bucks 
County,  Pa. 
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known  as  Coventry,  and  adjoining  the  great  Manatawny 
tract.  The  Schuylkill  here  was  fordable  at  many  places, 
and  thus  communication  was  opened  with  the  German 
settlers  north  of  the  Schuylkill,  who  were  locating  on  the 
Perkiomen  and  its  tributaries. 

The  first  Great  Exodus  of  Germans  out  of  the  Palati- 
nate, via  England,  began  in  the  year  1708,  continued  in 
1709,  and  increased  in  volume  from  1710  to  1720.  These 
were  the  multitudes  of  Lutheran  and  Reformed  immi- 
grants who  had  been  taken  in  charge  by  Pastor  Bohme  of 
the  Royal  Chapel,  London,  and  Pastors  Ruperti  and  Tri- 
bekko  of  Savoy.  Many  of  them  reached  Pennsylvania 
before  the  romantic  arrival  of  the  New  York  companies  in 
the  Tulpehocken  region  in  1723  and  1727. 

They  were  people  of  a 

£crni  3»()ttnn  SCrnbrd/         religious     character,  and 
a*  *».).  m  »««        brought  with  them  books  of 

sSSolSffSt  devotion,  sermons  {Postil- 

len\  Arndt's  True  Christian- 
ity and  hymn-books.  Queen 
briifunfr SufiV/  6njiid)«3»(!u!*  m  ««bte  ©w«  Anne  and  Pastor  Bohme,  of 
m^«KS»&i«/>«»    London,  as  we  have  seen, 


had  been  active  in  supply- 


but  to*  Aunx».  eft  «Jet«sra  X*&^*< 
ail  irtoalkfrn  etotassta  at  Ws»  eriUnaft/ 

a«iUwa*»«tttKKn(&!ti««n3waa(8a.8te«rii       ing  this  religious  literature 

JiiaMeTSittlctit/        to  such  of  the  immigrants  as 

t!«^nW  W^ittelll  were    in    need    0f  But 

T&£^$£&>  M*1^'  many  of  them,  perhaps,  had 
'    ^/^^  their  ponderous  Bibles,  with 

which  we  are  so  familiar,  as 
heirlooms  coming  down  from  the  Fathers,  and  in  the 
winter  evenings  by  the  fireside,  and  on  the  Lord's  Day,  in 
multitudes  of  families,  isolated  in  their  forest  homes  from 
all  other  traces  of  kindred  humanity,  this  armful  of  set- 
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tiers  faithfully  maintained  their  family  prayers  and  reli- 
gious worship. 

In  the  year  17 17  a  very  considerable  number  of  Pala- 
tines and  Swiss  arrived,  via  London.  John  Dickinson  said 
of  these:  "  We  are  daily  expecting  ships  from  London, 
which  bring  over  Palatines  in  numbers  about  six  or  seven 
thousand.  We  had  a  parcel  who  came  five  years  ago, 
who  purchased  land  about  sixty  miles  west  of  us  and 
proved  quiet  and  industrious."  Governor  Keith  also  be- 
came alarmed  in  this  year  (17 17)  at  the  size  of  the  German 
immigration.  From  1718  to  1721  patents  for  land  begin  to 
be  frequent.  December  3,  1722,  Hendrick  Pannebecker 
laid  out  the  road  to  the  "  Indian  ford  on  Schuylkill." 

At  the  session  of  the  court  held  in  March,  1723,  a  peti- 
tion of  the  Dutch  inhabitants  in  Falckner's  Swamp  for  a 
road  through  the  Swamp  to  Oley,  and  signed  by  more  than 
thirty-five  petitioners  was  presented  and  acted  on.263  On 
September  6,  1725,  Pannebecker  lays  out  a  road  from 

26 j  Petition  for  a  Road  Through  Falckner  Swamp. 

At  the  session  of  the  Court,  held  in  March,  1723,  the  following  petition  was 
presented  and  acted  upon.  A  few  of  the  names  signed  thereto  are  illegible 
and  are  omitted  : 

To  his  Majesties  Justices  of  the  Peace  at  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions 

held  for  The  City  and  County  of  Philadelphia. 
The  Petition  of  the  Dutch  Inhabitants  in  Faulkners  Swamp  and  the 
Inhabitants  in  the  Neighbouring  Townships 

Humbly  Sheweth 

That  wheras  yor  Petitioners  as  also  the  people  of  Oaley  have  not  as  yet  had 
any  Road  on  Record  whereby  we  may  without  Trespass  To  our  Respective 
Plantations 

We  Therefore  humbly  Pray  That  there  may  be  a  Road  L,aid  out  from  Limerick 
Township  to  go  by  Jonathan  Brooks's  house  Through  the  sd  Falkners  Swamp 
&  by  Thomas  Rutters  Iron  Mines  &  Thence  to  Oaley  which  we  humbly  con- 
ceive will  be  for  the  future  most  Beneficiall  to  Mr.  John  Penn's  mannor  and 
also  be  usefull  to  us  your  humble  Petitioners  as  well  as  such  who  for  the 
future  shall  adventure  to  settle  in  our  Neighbourhood  which  Road  if  yor  Wor- 
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Thomas  Rutter's  iron  works  to  the  great  road  leading  from 
Manatawny  to  Philadelphia. 

The  roads  and  buildings  erected  in  the  interior  of  Penn- 
sylvania, prior  to  the  year  1727,  show  a  very  widespread 
immigration  at  this  period.  But  it  was  especially  after  the 
year  1727  thatimmigrants,  Lutheran  and  Reformed,  arrived 
annually  by  the  thousand  and  filled  up  the  Province. 


THE  SPIRITUAL  CONDITION  OF  THE  GERMAN  IMMIGRANTS, 
1702-1720,   AND  LATER. 

^"HE  spiritual  condition  of  these  German  immigrants 
%^    was  alarming.    Daniel  Falckner  had  left  the  Prov- 
ince as  early  as  1708  or  early  in  1709,  and  had  become  a 
pastor  in  New  Jersey. 

Montgomery,  Philadelphia,  northern  Chester,  south- 
eastern Berks,  and  Lancaster  Counties  were  settled  in 
spots  by  Lutheran  and  Reformed  from  1710  to  1727,  and 


ships  please  to  Grant  your 
Anton  Jacob  Henkel 
Christoff  Witman 
Jacob  Fischer 
Elias  Aff 
Caspar  Kamb 
Johan  Christoff  Witman 
Goerg  Hollenbach 
Mattheus  Ringer 
Henrich  Bitting 
Martin  Bitting 
Hans  Adam  Sauder 
Hans  Jerg  Nieth 
Johannes  Schneider 
Jacob  Frey 
Daniel  Schoener 
Christopel  Funk 
John  Renberg 
Johann  Leonhardt  Zentler 
An  order  was  issued  to 


Petitioners  (as  in  Duty  bound)  shall  ever  Pray,  &c 
Jacob  Eiyster 
Jerg  Eiyster 
Gerhard  Henkel 
Christian  Knopf 
Jacob  Miller 
Friedrich  Rcichert 
Mattheus  Bender 
Herman  Fischer 
Jacob  Eppeli 
Andreas  Wagner 
Hans  Petter  Cohnratt 
Filb  Ehrhart 
Philib  Zittell 
Adam  Spengler 
Johan  Gerg  Wanner* 
Hans  Yurg  Arnolt 
Jacob  Herman 


have  the  road  laid  out. 


H.  S.  D[otterer]. 
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yet,  except  the  Rev.  Samuel  Guldin,who  evidently  did  not 
perform  much  service,  up  to  17 17  at  least,  the  Province 
was  without  a  single  other  ordained  clergyman  of  either  the 
Reformed  or  Lutheran  faith.  It  was  the  work  of  pastors 
Boehm  and  Stoever,  a  little  later  on,  that  saved  the  Re- 
formed and  Lutheran  Churches. 

The  great  majority  of  the  earliest  settlers  had  been  pious. 
But  those  who  understand  human  nature  know  how  diffi- 
cult it  is  to  maintain  proper  habits  of  spiritual  worship  with 
out  the  external  support  of 
church,  pastor,  or  any  of 
the  ministering  agencies  of 
the  Kingdom  of  God.  Af- 
ter some  years  of  solitary 
worship,  many  a  family 
would  find  its  home  religi- 
ous exercises  neglected  and 
interrupted.  The  new  gen- 
eration of  children  that  was 
rising  in  the  forests,  with- 
out school  and  church  train- 
ing, were  sons  of  nature 
and,  as  might  be  expected, 
were  relatively  indifferent  in  religious  matters.    Some  of 
the  original  leaders  from  Germany,  caring  little  for  the 
preservation  of  the  Church  and  the  organization  of  good 
schools,  allowed   themselves,  according   to   the  Hall. 
Nachr.,  to  sell  certain  lands,  the  places  originally  intended 
for  church  and  school  buildings,  for  the  benefit  of  their 
own  individual  posterity.264 

264  They  permitted  their  children  and  grandchildren  to  grow  up  without 
the  necessary  instruction  and  without  use  of  the  means  of  grace.  Many  of  the 
elders  became  wholly  absorbed  in  the  purchase  of  properties,  the  erection  of 
houses,  in  planting  and  sowing,  and  in  raising  of  large  families  of  from  five  to 
twenty  children  in  a  worldly  fashion. 
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In  all  the  wide  stretch  of  territory  which  we  have  had 
under  view,  there  was  no  place,  except  Falckner's  Swamp, 
where  German  Lutheran  service  was  held,  and  there  was 
neither  a  Lutheran  schoolhouse  nor  a  church,  where  the 
Word  of  God  was  taught  in  German.  The  settlers  were 
widely  separated  from  any  of  their  brethren  in  the  faith, 
and  were  so  deeply  engrossed  with  the  clearing  of  their 
ground  and  the  founding  of  their  homes,  as  we  have  seen, 
that  many  of  them  naturally  became  lukewarm  in  the  exer- 
cise of  their  religious  duty. 

The  preceding  description  should  not  be  taken  to  mean 
that  there  was  no  religious  activity  in  the  Province  in  the 
period  1710-1727.  On  the  contrary,  the  Province  was 
swarming  with  Quakers  and  Mennonites,  Seventh  Day 
Baptists,  Inspirationists  and  Separatists,  Hermits,  New- 
born and  other  sects.  But  side  by  side  with  the  most 
intense  spiritual  activity,  there  was  the  grossest  religious 
indifference.  Bishop  Spangenberg  wrote  that  "many  thous- 
ands of  these  people  were  so  indifferent  towards  religion 
that  it  had  become  proverbial  to  say  of  a  man  who  did  not 
care  for  God  or  His  Word,  that  he  had  the  Pennsylvania 
religion  "  ;  and  it  is  an  interesting  survival  of  ancient  tra- 
dition to  note  that  to  this  day  yet  in  Pennsylvania-German 
rural  districts,  when  a  man  entirely  outside  of  any  church 
relationship  and  avowedly  interested  only  "  in  the  world" 
is  questioned  as  to  his  ecclesiastical  relationship  he  may 
reply,  "  Oh,  I  belong  to  the  big-  church/" 

In  the  city  the  Quakers  effected  very  little  with  their 
religion  among  the  common  classes,  and  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land not  very  much ;  but  the  Presbyterian  and  Baptist 
clergymen  gathered  in  members. 

Among  the  Germans  in  the  backwoods  districts,  reli- 
gious agitators  appeared.    Peter  Becker's  party,  arriving  in 
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17 19,  was  divided  in  itself,  and  some  of  them  went  to  Ger- 
mantown,  some  to  the  Conestoga  valley,  and  others  north- 
ward to  Oley.  Matthias  Bauman  settled  in  Oley  and  be- 
gan to  preach  his  sectarian  doctrines  in  17 19. 265 


Religious  Ferments  in  the  Province. — Lutheran 
and  Reformed  Immigrants,  1 727-1 742. — 
Lutheran  Worship  During 
this  Period. 

♦ff  N  1723  Beissel  and  Becker  began  their  great  revival, 
II     which  extended  all  the  way  from  Germantown 
through  the  Skippack  and  Perkiomen  valley  to  the  Cones- 
toga  valley.266 

Becker  thus  founded  the  Dunkers.  Bauman  and  Beis- 
sel were  making  some  converts  to  their  teaching.267  It  was 
the  intense  activity  of  these  sectarian  leaders  in  the  second 
decade  which  first  brought  the  church  people  (whether  Re- 
formed or  Lutheran)  together  in  self-defense  and  caused 
them  to  hold  occasional  orthodox  services.    Great  credit 

2G5  jje  is  saj,j  t0  have  come  to  America  in  response  to  letters  showing  the 
neglected  condition  of  settlers  in  the  Province.  He  taught  that  his  converts 
were  free  from  all  sin  and  therefore  had  no  further  use  for  Scripture  except 
such  as  would  support  their  doctrine  ;  nor  had  they  any  use  for  the  Sacraments. 
Matrimony  also  was  discouraged.  Several  accounts  belonging  to  these  "  New- 
born "  teachings  are  to  be  found  in  the  Halle  Reports.  See  Hall.  Nachr.,  I., 
p.  346  ;  also  pp.  147-148. 

266  In  1722  Beissel  began  a  revival  among  the  Mennonites,  which  extended 
throughout  the  Conestoga  valley  and  thence  into  the  Schuylkill  valley  as  far 
as  Falckner  Swamp.  Peter  Becker  began  at  the  other  end  of  the  settled  part  of 
the  Province,  journeying  through  Germantown.  In  the  fall  of  1722  he  traveled 
through  Skippack  and  Perkiomen  valleys,  Falckner  Swamp  and  Oley,  thence 
across  the  Schuylkill  to  the  Conestoga,  and  returning  by  way  of  Coventry  and 
the  settlements  along  the  French  creek.  His  journey  resulted  in  beginning 
weekly  services  in  the  following  year  among  the  Dunkers,  from  which  time 
their  history  dates. 

267  In  the  first  years  none  were  gathered  from  the  Lutherans,  and  but  few 
from  the  Reformed.  Becker  and  Beissel  gained  at  that  time  all  their  adher- 
ents from  the  non-orthodox  sects  {German  Sectarians,  p.  200). 
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must  be  given  to  the  two  Reformed  lay-ministers,  John  Philip 
Boehm  and  Conrad  Tempelmann,  who  in  this  second  decade 
maintained  the  ministry  of  the  Word  among  the  Reformed 
in  the  Falckner  Swamp  and  the  Conestoga  districts.268 

The  religious  excitement  in  the  Province  rather  in- 
creased than  diminished  in  the  third  decade  of  the  century, 
that  is,  between  1730  and  1740,  and  came  to  a  climax  in 
church  circles  in  1740-41  in  the  appearance  of  Count  Zin- 
zendorf  and  George  Whitfield  on  Pennsylvania  soil. 
Speaking  of  the  years  between  1730  to  1740,  Henry  S. 
Dotterer,  in  his  life  of  John  Philip  Boehm,  says  : 

"There  was  an  intense  religious  agitation  throughout 
the  Province  in  this  period.  The  very  principle  of  re- 
ligious toleration  brought  to  Pennsylvania  people  with  all 
kinds  of  religious  doctrines,  and  doctrinal  dissensions  be- 
came violent  and  widespread.  '  Pennsylvania  is  a  com- 
plete Babel, 'said  one.  The  Chronicon  J5fihratensem  says  : 
•About  this  time  (1734)  there  were  great  disturbances  in 
church  circles  in  Pennsylvania,  so  that  many  were  so  con- 
fused that  they  no  longer  knew  what  to  believe.'  " 

In  an  appeal  from  the  Lutherans  of  Philadelphia  to  their 
brethren  in  the  Fatherland,  dated  Jan.,  1734,  it  is  said  : 

268  i'  Boeing  Weiss  and  Stoever, "  says  Mr.  Sachse  in  his  German  Sectarians 
(p.  208),  "proved  sturdy,  faithful  yeomen  in  their  respective  fields,"  but 
"Miller  [Reformed  clergyman],  who  was  probably  the  most  learned  German 
in  the  Province,  after  a  few  years'  labor  in  the  orthodox  bounds  of  the  Re- 
formed church,  left  his  charges,  threw  his  fortunes  into  the  balance  with 
Beissel  and  entered  the  Ephrata  Community,  where,  after  the  vorsteher's 
death,  he  became  the  leading  spirit.  It  is  a  curious  coincidence,"  continues 
Mr.  Sachse,  "that  nearly  all  the  leading  spirits  of  the  mystic  movement  at 
Ephrata  were  recruited  from  the  Reformed  Church." 

In  the  later  investigations  of  the  Reformed  historians,  particularly  those  of 
Professor  Hinke,  Rev.  Weiss  and  his  services  to  the  Reformed  Church  in  Penn- 
sylvania are  not  spoken  of  in  such  favorable  light.  See  articles  by  Professor 
Hinke  in  Historical  Notes  relating  to  the  Pennsylvania  Reformed  Church, 
1899-1900,  and  articles  in  Reformed  Church  Messenger,  January,  1900. 

269  Translated  from  the  original  German  by  J.  Max  Hark,  Lancaster  ;  1889, 
p.  70. 
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"  We  live  in  a  land  full  of  heresy  and  sects.  We  are  in  the 
utmost  want  and  poverty  of  soul,  and  are  unable  to  rescue 
ourselves  by  our  own  means.  The  great  number  of  young 
people  growing  up  are  to  be  wept  for ;  and,  on  account  of 
the  want  of  churches  and  schools,  it  is  to  be  feared,  if  help 
does  not  soon  come,  most  of  them  will  be  led  into  grievous 
ways  of  error."  The  patriarch  Muhlenberg  writes  in 
1743  :  "It  seems  as  if  now  were  the  time  in  which  God 
would  visit  us  in  Pennsylvania  with  His  special  grace.  It 
is  indeed  high  time.  If  it  had  remained  thus  a  few  years 
more,  our  poor  Lutherans  would  have  been  wholly  scat- 
tered and  gone  into  heathenism."270 

Between  1730  and  1742  and  a  little  earlier  a  still  larger 
multitude  of  Germans  came  into  the  country.  These 
brought  schoolmasters  with  them  or  at  least  accepted  such 
schoolmasters  as  followed  them,  who  then  read  sermons 
to  them,  and  considered  themselves  to  be  fitted  to  preach 
and  administer  the  Sacraments.  In  the  meantime  a  large 
and  passive  multitude  of  neglected  Lutherans,  who  had 
remained  true  to  their  faith,  were  at  times  oppressed,  at 
times  intimidated,  and  at  times  ridiculed.271 

There  were  no  buildings  for  worship  and  no  schools, 
excepting  some  few  wooden  huts  here  and  there,  that  were 
in  a  state  of  decay  and  about  to  fall  together.  This  is  the 
picture  Muhlenberg  presented  in  the  Hall.  Nachr. 

270  Again  he  writes  :  "There  are  not  wanting  here  atheists,  deists,  natural- 
ists and  free-masons.  In  short  there  is  not  a  sect  in  the  world  which  is  not 
cherished  here.  Whatsoever  is  not  tolerated  in  Europe  finds  a  place  here. 
The  most  scandalous  things  are  heard  freely  and  publicly  spoken  against  God 
and  His  Holy  Word.  In  the  whole  land  there  are  many  thousands,  who,  ac- 
cording to  their  baptism,  education  and  confirmation,  should  be  Lutherans, 
but  they  are  in  part  scattered.  There  is  such  a  pitiable  condition  and  ruin 
among  our  poor  Lutheran  people,  that  it  cannot  be  sufficiently  wept  for  with 
tears  of  blood.  The  parents  have  permitted  their  children  to  grow  up,  with- 
out baptism,  without  instruction  and  knowledge,  and  to  go  into  heathenism." 

271 Hall.  Nachr.,  I.,  196.  Many  examples  of  this  kind  could  be  given. 
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It  will  be  noticed  that  new  churches  during  this  early  co- 
lonial period  were  built  on  the  same  spot  at  frequent  inter- 
vals, and  the  explanation  of  this  fact  (cf.  Chapter  VI.,  pp. 
140-141)  is  that  the  first  churches  were  merely  rude  struc- 
tures of  logs  which  in  the  course  of  two  decades  began  to 
show  such  signs  of  decay  as  to  be  untenable.272  The  floors 
of  the  churches  were  composed  of  bare  ground.  Some  rude 
logs  served  as  seats  and  very  probably  a  flat  stump  formed 
the  pulpit.  Indians  were  frequently  met  with  on  the  way 
to  service.  An  old  tradition  states  that  Rev.  John  Caspar 
Stoever  always  travelled  with  his  gun  and  that  he  could 
tell  from  the  look  of  the  Indians  whether  they  were  friendly 
or  hostile.   

Church  Statistics,  1727-1775. 

ME  come,  finally,  to  the  question  of  church  statistics. 
It  is  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  state 
with  any  exactness  the  number  of  those  that  belonged, 
either  actually  or  nominally,  to  the  Reformed  or  Lutheran 
Churches  at  various  periods  in  the  century  under  consid 
eration. 

It  is  extremely  difficult,  in  fact,  to  compute  the  number 
of  German  immigrants  that  arrived  in  Pennsylvania  from 
the  beginning  of  the  last  century  to  the  Revolutionary 
War.  We  may  say  that  there  were  twenty  thousand  Ger- 
mans in  Pennsylvania  before  1727,  the  year  in  which  the 
volume  of  immigration  became  extensive,  and  the  year 
before  John  Caspar  Stoever  arrived.  To  this  we  may  add 
eighteen  thousand  more  up  to  1742,  when  Muhlenberg 

272  Even  the  early  log  houses  of  the  settlers  do  not  seem  to  have  withstood 
the  ravages  of  time  for  any  long  period  of  years,  and  when  later  on  through 
the  proper  use  of  masonry  and  plaster,  and  the  covering  of  a  good  roof  habi- 
tations were  permanent,  and  barns  were  made  durable,  churches  apparently 
were  still  being  built  in  the  old,  temporary  style. 
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arrived.  Perhaps  six  thousand  more  arrived  up  to  and 
including  the  year  1748,  the  year  in  which  the  Pennsylvania 
Ministerium  was  organized.  Between  1749  anc^  1754 
nearly  thirty-two  thousand  arrived  through  the  port  of 
Philadelphia.  Nine  or  ten  thousand  more  arrived  through 
the  same  port  prior  to  the  Revolution. 

On  the  27th  of  November,  1759,  Dr.  William  Smith, 
subsequently  the  first  Provost  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, wrote  a  very  interesting  letter  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  (Seeker),  to  which  we  may  have  occasion  to 
allude  hereafter  and  which  contains  probably  a  more 
accurate  and  complete  approximate  religious  census  for 
the  period  at  which  it  was  written  than  we  can  hope  to  gain 
in  any  other  manner.  The  total  membership  of  all  the 
church  denominations  and  religious  sects  within  the  Prov- 
ince, enumerated  in  this  census  runs  up  to  250,000  souls. 
Of  this  a  little  more  than  one-fifth  are  classed  as  Germans. 
The  following  is  the  result  of  Dr.  Smith's  investigation  in 

1759  : 

Church  Membership  in  Pennsylvania  in  1759,  According  to 
Rev.  Wm.  Smith,  D.D. 

Members  of  the  Episcopalian  Church  about  25,000 

Members  of  the  Quaker  50,000 

Members  of  the  English,  Scotch  and  Irish  Presbyterian 

Church  55,ooo 

German  Mennonites  and  the  like  •  "  .  .  30,000 

German  Lutherans,  who  are  altogether  willing  to  become 

incorporated  in  the  Church  of  England  35>ooo 

Members  of  the  Swedish  Lutheran  Church  who  make  use 

of  the  Liturgy  and  church-discipline  of  the  Church  of 

England  in  most  points  5,000 

German  Presbyterians  or  Calvinists,  called  Reformed.  .  .  30,000 

Roman  Catholics,  total  10,000 

Moravians  and  Dunkers  about  5,000 

In  1728  Governor  Thomas  estimated  the  Germans  as 
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constituting  about  three-fifths  of  the  population.  Prior  to 
the  Revolutionary  War  it  is  commonly  supposed  that  the 
Germans  constituted  at  least  one-third  of  the  entire  popu- 
lation. On  the  one  hand  great  exaggerations  in  round 
numbers,  and  on  the  other  hand  a  failure  to  note  that  the  lists 
of  immigrants  given  by  Rupp  in  the  Pennsylvania  archives 
by  no  means  adequately  represent  the  volume  of  German 
population,  and  to  recall  that  the  rate  of  increase  in  the 
good  farming  ground  of  these  pioneer  families  was  thirty, 
sixty  and  even  a  hundred  fold,  have  induced  inaccuracy  in 
both  directions.  Nor  has  the  proportion  of  church  people 
to  sectarians  been  ascertained  as  yet.  And  any  positive 
statistics  given  for  a  single  period  are  apt  to  be  misleading. 
For  instance,  Professor  Oswald  Seidensticker,273  quoted 
by  Diffenderffer,  German  Immigration  through  the  Port  of 
Philadelphia,  p.  99,  states  that  the  Lutherans  in  1731  are 
supposed  to  have  numbered  about  17,000  and  the  German 
Reformed  15,000.  The  minutes  of  the  Synodical  Deputies 
of  Holland,  March  16,  1731,  go  still  higher  and  state  that 
the  total  baptized  membership  of  the  Reformed  in  Penn- 
sylvania was  thirty  thousand ;  but  on  the  other  hand  the 
Rev.  John  B.  Rieger,  in  a  letter  dated  Nov.  22,  1731,  esti- 
mates the  total  baptized  membership  of  the  Reformed  in 
Pennsylvania  to  be  less  than  three  thousand,  while  John 
Philip  Boehm  in  his  report  of  1734  makes  the  actual  num- 
ber of  Reformed  communicants  in  the  state  to  be  only 
three  hundred  and  eighty- six.  The  same  discrepancy 
would  appear  in  any  comparison  of  figures  in  the  Lutheran 
Church.  The  fact  is  that  the  communicant  membership, 
the  baptized  membership  and  the  merely  hereditary  or 
sympathetic  membership  are  such  very  different  entities 
that  in  the  lack  of  figures  based  on  any  common  under- 

273  Geschichte  der  Deutschen  Gesellschaft  von  Pennsylvania,  S.  18. 
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standing,  results  are  almost  sure  to  be  unreliable.  But  it 
is  safe  to  say  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Pennsylvania  was  German ;  and  that  the  majority 
of  the  German  population  was  affiliated  with  the  two  great 
Protestant  churches  of  the  German  Reformation.  It  is  to 
the  first  springing  up  of  the  individual  congregations  of 
the  Lutheran  church  in  this  Pennsylvania  territory  that  we 
now  turn. 


A  COUNTRY  PARSON  IN  HIS  "  SHAY  "  A  CENTURY  AGO. 


CHAPTER  X. 


The  Earliest  German  Lutheran  Churches  and  the 
Regions  and  Settlements  in  which  They  Sprang 
up. — The  Lutheran  Church  at  Molatton. 

fT  was  the  beginning  of  the 
second  quarter  of  the  cen- 
tury that  brought  about  a  great 
religious  change  in  the  little  set- 
tlements of  the  Pennsylvania  fore- 
fathers. The  drift  into  gross 
worldliness,  ignorance  and  infidel- 
ity, was  about  to  be  stemmed.  The 
generation  that  was  growing  into 
manhood  without  churches  and  schools  was  about  to 
witness  a  new  sight.  The  religious  soil  of  the  German 
wilderness  was  quietly  preparing  to  blossom  in  scores  of 
places.  The  old  faith  of  the  two  great  European  Protes- 
tant churches  was  about  to  spring  forth  from  a  consciousness 
long  dormant,  and  to  embody  itself  in  visible  institutions. 

On  the  Lutheran  side  there  is  a  single  pioneer  laborer 
in  the  vineyard  who  deserves  to  be  mentioned  in  this  con- 
nection.   He  is  the  Rev.  John  Caspar  Stoever.    "  Among 
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all  the  early  clergy,"  says  Mr.  J.  F.  Sachse,274  "  who 
labored  within  the  Province  of  Penn,  none  were  so  active 
in  their  ministrations  or  as  organizers  of  congregations  as 
Johann  Caspar  Stoever.  He  not  only  disputed  the  field 
with  the  various  Separatists,  but  he  entered  their  very 
strongholds  and  organized  Lutheran  congregations  in  their 
midst.  It  was  Stoever's  ceaseless  activity  which  proved 
the  greatest  check  to  the  spread  of  the  rationalistic  ideas 
among  the  Germans  brought  about  by  their  intercourse 
with  the  Quakers,  and  subsequent  abandonment  of  all 
regular  church  forms  and  discipline,  to  say  nothing  of 
such  sporadic  movements  as  that  of  the  New  Born  and 
others.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  zeal  of  Stoever  and  a  few 
others  in  organizing  and  protecting  the  Germans  from  the 
inroads  being  made  among  them,  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  a  majority  of  the  German  and  Swiss  settlers  would 
have  come  under  the  baneful  influence  of  the  spiritual 
lethargy  known  in  German  as  Freigeisterey . 

"  Of  all  the  orthodox  clergy  then  within  the  Province, 
Stoever,  more  than  any  other,  foresaw  this  danger,  and 
fortunately  was  prompt  to  act  in  the  premises.  It  may  be 
said  that  at  almost  every  cross-road,  wherever  there  were 
any  number  of  Germans,  Johann  Caspar  Stoever  organized 
an  Evangelical  Lutheran  congregation,  and  started  a 
church-book  for  them  ;  upon  the  title  of  which  is  found  his 
autograph  with  the  addition  :  '  dermahligen  Evangelisch- 
Lutherischen  Pfarrherm  daselbst.'  A  reference  to  his 
record  of  ministerial  acts  shows  that  he  organized  congre- 
gations or  ministered  at  the  following  places  :  Coventry, 
French  Creek  and  Nantmill,  in  Chester  County ;  Maxa- 
tawny,  Oley,  Manatawny,  Conewago,  Falckner  Swamp 
(New  Hanover),  Trappe  (New  Providence),  Schifenthal, 

274  German  Sectarians,  p.  211. 
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Schuylkill  Valley,  Colebrookdale,  Merion,  Wissahickon 
(on  the  Ridge),  Skippack,  Chestnut  Hill,  Germantown, 
Hosensack,  Perkiomen,  Leacock,  Earltown,  Lancaster, 
Cocalico,  Tulpehocken,  Macungie,  Quitopahila  (Lebanon), 
Philadelphia  and  elsewhere." 

The  organization  of  the  earliest  churches  came  in  time 
to  turn  the  tide  of  infidelity  and  to  prevent  the  fathers  and 
their  children  in  the  third  decade  of  the  century  from  drift- 
ing into  spiritual  anarchy. 

Before  proceeding  to  point  out  the  first  beginnings  of 
these  Lutheran  organizations  springing  up  in  the  German 
settlements  of  the  Province  between  1725  and  1750,  we 
pause  for  a  moment's  survey  of  the  regions  in  which  the 
new  churches  were  located. 


A  PIONEER  GERMAN  SETTLEMENT. 


||W  ENNSYLVANIA,  topographically,  is  divisible  into 
||V  three  parts.  The  Philadelphia  region  at  the  south- 
east corner  is  part  of  the  plain  that  extends  inward  from  the 
sea  and  that  reaches  to  the  South  Mountain.  The  Kitta- 
tiny  Valley  stretches  further  inward  from  the  South  Moun- 
tain to  the  Blue  Ridge.  The  third  and  largest  part  of  the 
State  to  the  west  and  north  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  does  not  con- 
cern us  here. 
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The  open  southeast  plain,  including  Philadelphia,  Dela- 
ware, Montgomery,  Bucks,  Chester  and  Lancaster  Coun- 
ties, and  that  part  of  Berks  County  which  is  southeast  of 
the  hills,  had  been  settled  first.  In  this  lower  open  country, 
the  Germans  had  been  preceded  by  the  Swedes,  on  their 
large  tract,  along  the  great  river,  in  Delaware  and  Phil- 
adelphia Counties,  and  on  their  smaller  tract,  edging 
upward  into  Montgomery  and  Berks  Counties  along  the 
waters  of  the  Schuylkill.  In  this  region  the  Germans, 
further,  had  been  preceded  by  the  Quakers  and  Welsh 
who  practically  had  preempted  Philadelphia,  Delaware, 
southern  Chester,  eastern  Montgomery,  and  nearly  the 
whole  of  Bucks  Counties.  When,  therefore,  the  Germans 
arrived  they  pushed  to  lands  still  unoccupied  in  this  open 
plain,  namely  to  western  Montgomery,  northern  Chester, 
eastern  Berks,  and  to  the  extremely  fertile  lands  of  Lan- 
caster and  York  Counties.  Here  they  settled  in  the  valleys 
beside  the  smaller  streams  that  ran  into  the  Delaware,  the 
Schuylkill  with  its  tributaries,  the  Perkiomen,  and  the 
Skippack,  and  in  the  regions  drained  by  the  Cocalico,  the 
Conestoga  and  the  eastern  tributaries  of  the  Susquehanna. 

Soon,  however,  they  advanced  beyond  the  open  plain, 
to  the  north  side  of  the  South  Mountain  and  into  the  great 
Kittatiny  Valley,  which  stretches  in  a  wide  and  gentle 
curve  from  east  to  south,  and  which  includes  Northamp- 
ton, Lehigh,  part  of  Berks,  Lebanon,  part  of  Dauphin,  York 
and  Adams  Counties.275  The  extreme  northern  boundary 
of  this  Valley  is  the  Blue  Ridge.  It  was  up  to  the  Blue 
Ridge  that  the  Germans  had  penetrated.276    In  this  great 

275  This  is  part  of  the  longest  valley  in  the  world  extending  from  East 
Canada  to  the  lowlands  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Nearly  150  miles  of  its  length 
are  in  Pennsylvania,  where  its  average  width  may  be  called  15  miles. 

276  The  Indians  retreated  beyond  the  Blue  Mountains  in  1732,  having  then 
sold  the  territory  south  of  the  mountains  lying  between  the  Delaware  and 
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Valley,  first  of  all,  Northampton  and  Lehigh  Counties 
and  the  Berks  region  which  includes  the  Saucons,  Mana- 
tawny,  Oley,  and  Moselim,  were  settled  from  the  east. 
Later  still  the  whole  western  part  of  Berks  and  the  north- 
eastern part  of  Lebanon  were  settled  both  from  the  east 
and  from  the  west.  From  the  east  the  Germans  came  up 
the  Tulpehocken.  From  the  west  the  New  York  Palatines 
came  up  the  Swatara  and  the  Little  Swatara  to  the  Tulpe- 
hocken. The  southern  part  of  Berks  and  Lebanon  Coun- 
ties was  settled  by  Germans  who  pushed  northward  from 
the  South  Mountain  through  the  borders  of  Lancaster. 


♦ffN  these  various  portions  of  this  Pennsylvania  field,  the 
II  Lutheran  congregations  begin  to  rise  into  vision 
gradually,  now  here,  now  there,  one  after  the  other,  as, 
after  twilight,  stars  begin  to  come  out  in  the  evening  sky. 
It  is  wonderful  to  note  this  independent  and  gradual  birth 
and  springing  up  of  congregations,  without  any  outside 
stimulus  or  inspiration,  here  and  there  throughout  the  whole 
territory.  The  scattered  seeds  of  Lutheran  life  had  been 
blown  rudely  across  the  seas  and  into  the  wilderness  of  a 
new  world.  After  a  long  period  of  dormancy,  they  slowly 
came  to  life  here  and  there  in  single  little  groups.  One 
after  another  they  rise  from  infantile  feebleness  to  a  de- 
gree of  useful  strength.  One  after  another  they  under- 
take, each  in  its  own  way,  the  necessities  of  organization, 
of  the  erection  of  buildings,  and  the  great  task  of  securing 
spiritual  ministrations. 

Surveying  the  whole  Pennsylvania  territory,  we  already 
have  seen  that  the  first  ministrations  to  the  Lutherans  came 

Susquehanna  rivers,  and  in  1749  they  left  that  portion  of  territory  now  included 
in  Schuylkill  County.  Montgomery,  Indians  of  Pennsylvania  in  Historical 
Register,  1883-84,  p.  296. 
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from  the  Swedes.  The  second  came  from  Koster  at  Ger- 
mantown  and  Philadelphia.  The  third  came  from  the 
Falckner  brothers  and  the  Swedes  in  conjunction,  who 
probably  attempted  to  do  all  they  could  for  the  Germans 
at  various  points. 

The  Molatton  Church. 
The  Swedes  began  Lutheran  services  at  Molatton  (Doug- 
lassville)  as  early  as  1697,  certainly  not  later  than  1702. 
On  October  2,  1701,  Rev.  Andreas  Rudman  was  authorized 


to  take  up  10,000  acres  there,  virtually  the  present  Amity 
Township  in  Berks  County.  He  held  the  legal  title  to  this 
tract.  The  title  was  perfected  in  1703  and  1704.  "  Rev. 
Andrew  Sandel,  Rudman's  assistant,  and  afterwards  his 

successor,  visited  Molatton  two  or  three  times  every  year, 
from  1702  until  17 19.  As  there  is  no  account  of  the 
building  of  a  church  during  this  time,  and  as  it  is  hardly 
possible  that  the  Lutherans  would  or  could  have  kept  up 
the  organization  during  all  this  period  without  a  building 
in  which  to  meet,  we  should  say  that,  according  to  all  the 
probabilities,  the  first  church  was  built  between  1701-05. 
In  1720  the  Lutherans  at  Molatton  secured  the  services  of 
a  resident  pastor,  Rev.  Samuel  Hesselius,  who  remained 
with  them  until  October,  1723.  For  about  ten  years  there- 
after they  seem  to  have  been  without  a  regular  pastor. 
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They  were  supplied  by  Revs.  Lidman  and  Eneberg.  Then 
Rev.  Gabriel  Falk,  in  1733,  became  pastor  at  Wicaco  and 
at  Molatton.  In  1735  he  removed  to  Molatton  and  offici- 
ated as  pastor  there  during  the  better  part  of  the  next  ten 

years."277 


SWEDISH  CHURCH  AT  MOLATTON. 


Muhlenberg  in  his  diary  of  September  1,  1753,  tells  us 
that  he  (Muhlenberg)  served  the  little  English,  Swedish 
and  German  congregation  at  Molatton  for  a  few  years, 
with  great  difficulty  and  to  the  ruin  of  his  bodily  powers  ; 
but  that  he  could  not  endure  it  longer  and  on  the  order  of 
the  Swedish  Provost  was  relieved  by  Lidenius,  "  who  has 
served  the  same  faithfully  up  to  this  time."  In  June, 
1754,  he  writes,278  "  In  the  region  Molatton,  or  Oley,  six- 

277  The  Rev.  J.  W.  Early,  in  The  Oldest  Churches  of  Berks  County,  p.  4. 

278  Hall.  Nachr.,  II.,  p.  187. 
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teen  or  eighteen  miles  from  my  residence,  lying  toward 
the  northwest,  beyond  the  Manatawny  stream,  there  was 
a  body  of  Swedes,  English  and  Germans,  whom  I  served 
a  few  years  as  a  filial  with  great  difficulty.  As  a  preacher 
from  the  Swedish  Ministerium  has  now  become  resident 
there,  the  Swedes  and  English  people  have  been  well  pro- 
vided for  up  to  the  present,  but  the  Germans  have  been  for- 
saken. Our  German  Lutherans  have  built  a  union  school 
and  assembly  house  with  the  Reformed,  three  miles  from 
the  Swedish  church  and  are  served  every  two  or  three 
weeks  by  an  '  antodi'dacto.'  I  have  myself  visited  our 
little  flock  occasionally  and  have  found  several  awakened 
souls  there.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  it  is  not  possible  to 
get  there  more  frequently." 

Molatton  quickly  went  over  into  Episcopal  control.  Only 
six  years  after  the  words  quoted  above  were  written,  Wil- 
liam Bird  and  others  sent  the  following  letter : 

"  To  the  Society  for  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  For- 
eign Parts,  London  : 

"  The  said  county  is  a  very  large  and  growing  one  and 
hath  never  yet  had  any  English  minister  of  any  denomina- 
tion settled  in  it. 

"  Praying  you  that  you  would  be  pleased  to  send  over  a 
missionary  to  reside  in  Reading,  and  to  officiate  also  at 
Molatton,  a  place  15  miles  distant,  where  a  church  has  for 
many  years  been  built  by  a  Society  of  English  and  Swedes, 
who  are  desirous  of  having  a  Missionary  of  the  Church  of 
England. 

1760.  William  Bird  and  others."  279 

A  missionary  of  the  Anglican  Church  was  soon  at  hand. 


279  The  Historical  Collections  Relating  to  the  American  Colonial  Church, 
by  William  Stevens  Perry,  II.,  p.  289. 
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In  1763  he  was  able  to  write  the  following  letter  to 
London : 

"Reading,  Apr.  9,  1763. 
"  In  Molatton,  there  are  36  families  of  our  church,  con- 
sisting of  232  souls,  whereof  65  are  under  7  years  of  age ; 
all  of  these  are  baptized  to  a  very  few,  being  chiefly  of 
Swedish  extract.  At  Molatton  there  is  a  ruinous  kind  of 
church  built  of  Logs  or  rough  Timber  about  30  years  ago 
by  the  Swedes,  and  as  a  great  part  of  the  Congregation 
consists  of  these  and  have  been  hitherto  allowed  the  use 
of  it.  "Alexander  Murray."280 

We  are  under  the  impression  that  the  Anglican  minister 
reported  to  London  that  this  old  church  of  the  Swedes  was 
in  such  a  dilapidated  condition  and  that  it  would  cost 
almost  as  much  to  repair  it  as  to  build  a  new  one.  But 
two  years  later,  in  1765,  the  Swedish  and  English  people 
had  funds  in  hand  for  the  repair  of  the  church,  and  a 
fully-fledged  Episcopal  Church  organization  reported  to 
London  that  they  are  deeply  grateful  that  the  Episcopal 
Church  has  been  established  in  that  region.  The  letter  is 
as  follows  : 281 

"Molatton,  17th  June,  1765. 

"  The  Petition  of  the  Church  Wardens  and  Vestry  of  the 
Episcopal  congregation  at  Molatton  in  the  county  of  Berks. 

"Your  petitioners  do  most  heartily  concur  with  their 
Brethren  at  Reading  in  presenting  their  humble  and  grate- 
ful acknowledgments  for  the  benefit  of  the  Mission  ap- 
pointed them :  and  as  they  are  allowed  £60  out  of  the 


280  perry»s  Historical  Collections,  II.,  pp.  345-347. 

281  Perry's  Historical  Collections,  II.,  pp.  383,  388,  389. 
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profits  of  a  Lottery  for  repairing  their  church,  they  have 
engaged  to  raise  £100  more  [etc.] 


John  Kinlin    \  r,,  , 
•i  ,     ,TT  >  Church  Wardens 

John  Warren  J 


John  Godfrey 
George  Douglas 
Maurice  Jones  Vestrymen 
Peter  Jones 
John  Old 

From  this  correspondence  it  appears  that  already  in 
1760  it  was  stated  that  there  was  a  church  at  Molatton 
which  had  been  built  for  many  years.  In  1763  the  church 
was  stated  to  be  a  building  of  logs  and  rough  timber  in  a 
ruinous  condition,  which  had  been  erected  early  in  the 
third  decade  of  the  century.  Next  to  Reading,  Molatton 
appears  to  have  been  the  most  important  ecclesiastical 
charge  found  in  Berks  County,  and  though  served  by  the 
Rev.  Falk  to  1745,  and  by  a  Swedish  clergyman  as  late  as 
1754,  a  *ew  years  a^ter  it  was  ready  to  be  turned  over  to 
the  Anglican  Church. 

The  earliest  dates  in  connection  with  transactions  of  the 
Hill  Church  in  Oley  are  not  earlier  than  1741  and  1747. 
These  records  were  made  by  Rev.  Lucas  Rauss.  He  com- 
menced the  Baptismal  records  in  1754,  so  that  it  is  evident 
that  he  got  the  facts  for  entry  after  he  came  there. 

There  also  was  a  Swedish  and  German  congregation 
at  Neshaminy  in  17 19,  and  the  Swedish  pastors  probably 
paid  some  early  attention  to  Germantown. 

In  how  far  the  Swedish  pastor  of  Molatton  ministered, 
when  he  was  in  that  region,  in  the  first  three  decades,  to 
the  contemporary  and  neighboring  German  church  at 
Falckner's  Swamp  is  not  known  ;  but  we  know  that  the 
early  German  Lutherans  in  Amity  Township,  for  the  most 
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part,  held  their  membership  in  the  Swamp  Church  ;  232  and 
it  is  quite  possible  that  both  Rudman  and  Sandel  main- 
tained alive  the  spiritual  interests  of  their  old  friends,  the 
Falckners,  in  the  little  church  at  the  Swamp.    The  Rev. 


MAP  OF  PENNSYLVANIA  SETTLEMENTS  CONTAINING  EARLIEST 
LUTHERAN  CHURCHES. 

Gerhardt  Henkel  performed  the  same  service  for  the  Falck- 
ner  Swamp  congregation  from  1718  on.    Already  before 

282  The  Rev.  J.  W.  Early,  in  The  Oldest  Churches  in  Berks  County,  p.  2. 
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1726  Rev.  Henkel  had  preached  to  the  Lutheran  Germans 
at  Germantown. 

HLL  the  activity  of  the  Lutherans  up  to  this  point  was 
in  the  lower  plain.  But  let  us  turn  for  a  moment  to 
the  second  reach  of  settlements,  the  curving  Northampton, 
Lehigh,  Berks  region.  There  was  a  congregation  far  up 
in  the  northeastern  corner  of  the  Pennsylvania  part  of  the 
Kittatiny  Valley,  near  the  forks  of  the  Delaware,  whose 
organization  preceded  that  of  Germantown.  Doubtless 
among  the  customers  of  the  Allans  and  the  Wisters  and 
other  land  speculators  in  Philadelphia  who  had  holdings  in 
Northampton  County  and  who  bought  homes  from  these 
persons  was  a  company  of  German  Lutherans  who  settled 
in  Petersburg,  Northampton  County,  and  who  organized 
the  church  there,  called  the  Emanuel  Lutheran  church  as 
early  as  1723. 

Probably  the  next  church  organization  to  be  effected  was 
that  of  the  Lutheran  church  on  the  Tulpehocken.283  Of 
the  thirty-three  families  of  emigrants  that  had  arrived  in 
the  spring  of  1723,  "it  is  said  that  the  Lutherans  came 
together  and  determined  to  erect  a  church  as  early  as 
1725."  Some  even  claim  that  this  meeting  was  held 
immediately  after  their  arrival  in  1723.  But  it  is  certain 
that  their  church  must  have  been  completed  by  or  before 
1727.  For  in  that  year  they  presented  a  petition  to  the 
court  at  Philadelphia  for  the  laying  out  of  a  road  "  from 
their  church  at  the  Tulpehocken  to  the  high  road  at  the 
Quaker  meeting  house,  near  Boone's  Mill,  in  Oley."284 

To  the  year  1728,  with  the  arrival  of  the  Stoevers  at 
Philadelphia,  if  not  to  Gerhard  Henkel  of  earlier  date,  is 
probably  to  be  credited  the  first  beginnings  of  the  Lutheran 

2,3  The  Zion  or  Rieth's  Lutheran  church,  about  one-half  mile  east  of 
Stouchsburg,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Tulpehocken. 

284  The  Rev.  J.  W.  Early,  in  The  Oldest  Churches  of  Berks  County,  p.  4. 
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Church  at  Philadelphia  and  at  New  Providence.  In  1729 
there  were  the  beginnings  of  the  Lutheran  Church  at  Lan- 
caster, and  in  1730  at  Earltown.  The  little  Zion  church 
in  Franconia  township,  in  the  Perkiomen  district,  is  also 
said  to  have  been  established  in  1730.  In  1730  St.  John's, 
in  Nordkill  (Bernville),  was  established.  In  173 1  Rev. 
Stoever  began  regular  services  and  the  congregation  in  the 
Oley  Hills  was  organized.285 

In  1732  the  Old  Goshenhoppen  and  the  New  Goshen- 
hoppen  churches  in  the  Perkiomen  district  and  the  Cone- 
wago  church  in  McAllistertown  in  Hanover,  York  County, 
across  the  Susquehanna  were  established. 

In  1733  Stoever  began  the  Muddy  Creek  congregation 
in  Lancaster  County,  the  Codorus  in  York  County,  the 
.Swatara  congregation  near  Jonestown  in  Lebanon  County 
and  the  Hill  church  near  the  Quitopahila  also  in  Leba- 
non County.  In  the  same  year  also  the  Lutheran  church 
at  Dillingersville,  Upper  Milford,  was  formed,  and  not 
long  afterward  a  log  schoolhouse  was  built  and  a  school 
established. 

In  1734  the  Zion  church  on  the  heights  of  Moselem, 
Berks  County,  was  begun. 

In  1737  the  warrant  for  the  land,  on  which  the  Old  Blue 
church  in  upper  Saucon  Township  stands,  was  drawn,  the 
records  of  this  church  dating  back  to  1740. 

In  1738  the  Jordan  church  in  Lehigh  County  was  begun, 
and  also  the  Christ  church  in  Rockland  Township,  Berks 
County. 

In  1739  St.  Paul's,  Pennsburg,  took  its  start. 

285  In  1731  five  baptisms  of  Stoever  are  credited  to  Oley  ;  in  1732,  1  to  Oley 
and  3  to  Colebrookdale  ;  in  1733,  5  to  Oley  Hills  and  3  to  Colebrookdale.  The 
difference  in  dates  would  indicate  that  he  had  made  four  or  five  trips  each  year 
for  the  purpose  of  holding  services.    The  Rev.  J.  W.  Early,  in  Historical 

Sketch  of  Church  on  Oley  Hills. 
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In  1740  St.  John's  on  the  Forks  of  the  Delaware,  now  at 
Easton,  arose.  St.  Paul's  of  Trexlertown  and  the  Heidel- 
berg church  in  Lehigh  County  also  date  their  beginnings 
from  this  year. 

In  1741  the  Jerusalem  church  in  Salisbury  Township 
took  its  rise. 

In  1743  Christ  church  on  the  Tulpehocken,  Stouchsburg 
and  Frieden's  church  in  Tohickon  Township,  Bucks 
County,  as  well  as  Zion's  church  in  Chester  County,  were 
organized. 

In  1745  the  old  Macungie  in  Lehigh  County,  the  Bind- 
nagel  in  Londonderry  Township,  Lebanon  County,  the 
Christ  church  in  Shaefferstown,  Lebanon  County,  and 
the  Bermudian  in  Adams  County  were  organized. 

In  1746  the  Jerusalem  congregation,  Allemangel,  Berks 
County,  the  Alsace  in  Muhlenberg  Township,  Berks 
County,  the  Schwarzwald  congregation  near  Reading,  the 
Brickerville  congregation  in  Lancaster  County,  were  or- 
ganized. 

In  1747  the  Paradise  congregation  in  York  County  was 
organized  and  in  1748  Ziegel's  congregation  in  Weissen- 
berg,  Lehigh  County,  sprang  into  life. 

Before  proceeding  to  a  look  at  the  birth  and  growth  of 
Lutheranism  in  all  these  various  spots  of  the  German  terri- 
tory of  Pennsylvania,  it  will  be  well  to  attempt  the  study 
of  a  life  whose  details  have  never  before  been  brought 
together  by  the  pen  of  a  biographer,  whose  general  char- 
acter has  been  involved  in  great  obscurity  and  uncertainty, 
but  whose  activities,  deeds,  and  results,  entitle  him  to  the 
position  of  Founder  of  a  majority  of  the  early  Lutheran 
churches  in  Pennsylvania. 
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The  Organizer  of  Churches. 


John  Caspar  Stoever.  !S6 

T-rf*OR  nearly  a  generation 
"Jl  after  the  Great  Exodus, 
there  was  no  general  attempt 
made  to  organize  congrega- 
tions among  the  multitude  of 
Lutheran  settlers  in  the  Prov- 
ince. In  fact  there  were  no 
clergymen  here  to  attend  to 
such  matters.287  On  Sept.  n, 
1 7 28, 288  the  ship  James  Good- 
will, David  Crocket,  master, 
from  Rotterdam  brought  over 
a  Lutheran  clergyman,  Johann  Caspar  Steffer,  Sr.,  and  a 

286  See  Lutheran  Church  Review,  Vol.  XVI.,  1897,  pp.  435-441-  Jacob's  His- 
tory of  The  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  the  United  States,  pp.  181-191, 
204,  224.  Schmauk's  Old  Salem  in  Lebanon,  Chap.  4  and  Chap.  II.  Mann's 
Life  and  Times  of  Muhlenberg,  pp.  102,  112,  119,  127,  142,  144,  157,  174.  l83.  l88. 
213,  241  sq.,  351  sq.  Hall.  Nachr.,  I.,  pp.  36  sq.,  40,  42,  45,  49.  67.  118,  175  sq., 
178,  191  sq.,  i97  sq.,  422,  434,  563,  587,  633,  676.  Records  of  Rev.  fohn Caspar 
Stoever,  Baptismal  and  Marriage,  1730-1779,  translated  by  F.  J.  F.  Schantz, 
Harrisburg,  Pa.,  1896. 

287  Several  exceptions  have  already  been  noted. 

388  J.  C.  Stoever  in  the  record  of  his  own  life  gives  this  date  as  Sept.  39th. 
His  memory  may  have  been  mistaken  in  his  old  age  or  he  may  perhaps  have 
dated  his  arrival  from  a  different  point  of  time  than  the  one  given  in  the  list  of 
Names  of  Foreigtiers  who  Took  the  Oath  of  Allegiance  published  by  the 
State. 
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Lutheran  theological  student,  Johann  Caspar  Steffer,  Jr. 
In  an  old  record  the  two  missionaries  upon  their  arrival 
were  designated  as  "  S.  S.  Theol.  Stud,  and  Missionair." 
It  is  commonly  supposed  though  not  really  known  that  the 
two  were  father  and  son.  They  were  near  relatives  of  the 
two  distinguished  Lutheran  Theologians,  John  Frederick 
and  John  Philip  Fresenius.  The  latter  of  these  two  theo- 
logians took  a  deep  interest  in  the  founding  of  the  Lutheran 
Church  in  this  country  and  aided  his  two  relatives  here  in 
their  work  as  pioneer  missionaries  in  various  ways.289 

The  annotaters  to  the  Halle  Reports  (Vol.  I.,  page  563) 
add  to  the  confusion  existing  in  regard  to  the  identity  of 
the  two  Stoevers  by  giving  the  earlier  data  in  the  life  of  the 
elder  Stoever  as  a  part  of  the  biography  of  the  younger 
Stoever,  though  the  date  of  birth  given  at  the  beginning 
of  the  sketch  is  that  of  the  younger  Stoever,  and  not  of 
the  elder.  A  comparison  of  the  data  in  this  life  of  the 
elder  Stoever  with  the  data  given  by  the  younger  Stoever  in 
his  own  biography  under  his  private  Record  of  Baptisms  290 
establishes  the  fact  almost  beyond  a  question  that  the  two 
were  father291  and  son. 

289  John  Philip  Fresenius  was  a  preacher  and  devotional  writer  born  in  the 
Palatinate  in  1705.  He  studied  at  Strassburg.  He  was  pastor  at  Gies9en, 
Darmstadt,  Frankfort-on-the-Main.  He  declined  the  general  superintendency 
of  Schleswig  shortly  before  his  death  in  1761.  At  Darmstadt,  1736-1742,  he 
founded  an  institution  for  proselytes.  "  His  polemical  writings  against  the 
Moravians  were  an  episode  of  a  life  otherwise  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of 
depth  of  spirituality,  which  he  combined  with  loyalty  to  the  Lutheran  Con- 
fession. Besides  his  Meditations  on  the  Gospels  of  the  Church  Year,  and  Ser- 
mons on  the  Epistles,  hi9  Confession  and  Communion  Book  [1746]  i9  the  most 
important  of  his  writings." 

290  Records  of  Rev.  John  Caspar  Stoever,  Baptismal  and  Marriage,  1730- 
1779,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  1896,  p.  3. 

291  Johann  Caspar  Stoever,  the  elder  was  born  in  1685  at  Frankenberg  in 
Hesse.  "  His  father,  Dietrich  Stoever,  conducted  a  mercantile  establishment. 
His  mother  Magdalena  was  the  daughter  of  Andrew  Eberwein,  pastor  at 
Frankenberg.  One  of  his  baptismal  sponsors  was  John  Christian  Eberwein, 
pastor  and  head  teacher  in  the  Pedagogium  at  Giessen,  which  position  was  held 
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There  is  no  definite  record  of  any  work  having  been 
done  by  the  elder  Stoever  for  the  first  five  years  after  his 
arrival  in  Philadelphia,  that  is  from  1728  to  1732. 292 

Inasmuch  as  we  find  a  comparatively  flourishing  congre- 
gation in  existence  in  Philadelphia  in  1733,  and  as  the 
younger  Stoever  does  not  seem  to  have  performed  any  acts 
in  Philadelphia  prior  to  Oct.  15,  1733, 293  and  as  he  is 

for  a  long  time  after  by  a  relative  of  the  Stoevers,  John  Philip  Presenilis,  one 
of  the  most  prominent  and  the  warmest  friends  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in 
America.  Already  in  youthful  years  Stoever  was  a  teacher  at  Amweiler  on  the 
eastern  slope  of  the  Hardtberge,  and  received  from  there  good  testimonials  of 
his  descent  and  his  character,  which  were  prepared  for  him  by  the  elders  of 
the  congregation.  Here  he  had  also  attended  to  the  playing  of  the  organ,  and 
probably  engaged  in  theological  studies.  In  the  year  1728  he  sailed  with  90 
Palatines  on  the  ship  Good-will,  David  Crocket,  master,  of  Rotterdam,  leaving 
Deal  on  the  15th  of  June  and  landed  in  Philadelphia  on  the  nth  of  Sept." — 
Halle  Reports,  Vol.  I.,  p.  563. 

292  In  1732  he  began  to  labor  in  Virginia  where  he  ministered  to  the  pastor- 
less  Germans  who  had  settled  in  Spottsylvania.  His  salary  was  three  thousand 
pounds  of  tobacco  a  year.  His  congregation  here  sent  him,  together  with  two 
laymen,  Michael  Holden  and  Michael  Schmidt,  in  the  fall  of  1734,  to  Ger- 
many, to  solicit  funds  for  church  purposes.  They  carried  with  them  a  certifi- 
cate, signed  by  Gov.  Gooch  of  Virginia,  and  dated  Sept.  18,  1734.  These  com- 
missioners were  welcomed  in  London  by  Ziegenhagen  and  other  London 
pastors,  and  they  were  recommended  by  them  to  Germany  and  Holland.  In 
Hamburg  the  Lutherans  gave  them  a  large  amount  of  money  and  a  library  of 
valuable  theological  books.  In  Danzig  a  young  man,  George  Samuel  Klug, 
was  ordained  to  assist  in  the  work  in  Virginia,  and  with  the  laymen  returned 
to  the  latter  place  in  1736.  Stoever  remained  in  Germany  for  the  purpose  of 
completing  the  collection  funds.  In  1737  he  published  a  pamphlet  describing 
the  condition  of  the  German  Lutherans  in  Virginia.  "This  pamphlet  is 
exceedingly  rare  and  consists  of  four  pages,  quarto."  Pastor  Stoever,  with 
the  home  of  John  Philip  Fresenius  at  Darmstadt  as  a  center,  continued  his 
collections  so  successfully  that  the  total  amount  of  subscriptions,  as  shown  by 
the  original  list,  still  in  existence,  amounted  to  ^"3,000  sterling.  Of  this  one- 
third  paid  expenses  of  -  the  trip,  another  third  was  devoted  to  the  building 
of  a  frame  chapel  and  the  purchase  of  farm  lands,  and  another  third  to  the 
purchase  of  slaves  for  working  the  farm.  In  the  spring  of  1738  Pastor  Stoever 
started  on  his  return  voyage  to  Spottsylvania  in  Virginia,  but  he  died  on  ship- 
board and  was  buried  in  the  sea. 

293  As  is  shown  in  his  own  Official  Records  of  Acts.  Of  the  Philadelphia 
Lutheran  Register,  Mr.  Sachse  {Proceedi?igs  of  Pennsylvania-German  Society, 
Vol.  VII.,  p.  536)  says:  "A  record  (by  Stoever)  giving  a  list  of  baptisms  was 
still  in  possession  of  the  congregation  at  the  time  of  its  centennial  celebra- 
tion in  1843.  This  fact  was  substantiated  by  a  memorandum  by  the  father  of 
the  present  writer,  who  was  then  in  the  corporation  or  vestry.  This  book 
cannot  now  be  found,  and  does  not  appear  to  be  in  possession  of  the  Zion 
congregation." 


John  Caspar  Stoever. 


known  to  have  been  very  busy  in  the  country  parts  of  the 
Province  in  these  years,  it  seems  reasonable  to  conclude 
that  the  elder  Stoever  perhaps  organized  the  congregation 
of  German  Lutherans  in  Philadelphia  in  1728,  and  cer- 
tainly performed  functions  of  his  office  there  during  the 
five  years  that  he  remained  in  Pennsylvania,  while  the 
younger,  unordained  Stoever,  confined  himself  to  organiz- 
ing congregations  in  the  interior  until  after  his  ordination 
in  1733.294 

The  further  history  of  the  Philadelphia  congregation, 
that  possibly  was  organized  by  the  elder  Stoever  will  be 
taken  up  and  continued  in  a  later  chapter,  while  we  here 
turn  our  attention  to  the  younger  Stoever,  the  theological 
student,  who,  as  is  shown  by  his  official  records,  travelled 
from  point  to  point  among  the  German  settlements  in  the 
province  and  wherever  a  group  of  scattered  Lutherans  was 
to  be  found,  brought  them  together  into  a  regular  congre- 
gation. 

OHN   CASPAR  STOEVER  was  only  twenty-one 
years  of  age  when  he  arrived  in  this  country  in 
Sept.,  1728. 295 

294  "  Just  where  these  missionaries  labored  during  the  eighteen  months  that 
intervened  from  the  time  of  their  arrival  to  the  time  of  the  earliest  entries  in 
the  Baptismal  Record  of  New  Providence  (Trappe)  in  March  8,  1730,  is  an  un- 
settled question.  Whether  they  gathered  together  the  straggling  Lutherans  in 
the  Quaker  City  and  formed  them  into  a  congregation  with  a  regular  church 
organization,  or  whether  they  labored  among  the  Germans  who  had  settled  in 
the  fertile  valleys  between  the  Delaware  and  the  Susquehanna,  will  perhaps 
never  be  known  to  a  certainty. 

"It  is  difficult  to  separate  these  two  missionaries,  or  even  to  assume  definitely 
as  to  what  particular  communities  they  ministered,  on  account  of  the  simi- 
larity of  their  handwriting.  Even  a  carefully  investigated  comparison  has 
failed  to  give  any  positive  clue  to  show  which  of  the  two  started  such  church 
registers  at  the  Trappe  and  elsewhere,  as  are  dated  prior  to  1733"  (J.  P. 
Sachse,  in  the  Lutheran  Church  Review). 

295  Stoever  appends  a  brief  biography  of  himself,  written  at  the  age  of 
nearly  seventy-one  years,  to  his  own  Personal  Record  of  Baptisms  and  Mar- 
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He  went  to  the  neighborhood  of  the  Trappe,  and  spent 
part  of  his  first  year  there.290  We  know  that  in  the  year 
1729  he  officiated  at  some  marriages  and  baptisms  at  Phila- 
delphia and  at  Lancaster.  He  was  not  ordained.  There 
was  no  one  at  hand  who  was  capable  of  examining  or 
ordaining,  or  even  of  administering  the  Holy  Sacraments 
in  Pennsylvania.  Baptisms  were  administered  in  case  of 
necessity  by  laymen.  Under  such  circumstances  Stoever, 
meeting  the  desire  of  the  people,  began  the  pastoral  office 
in  what  are  now  Montgomery,  Lancaster  and  Berks  coun- 
ties. 

On  March  8,  1730,  he  baptized  a  young  child  at  the 
Trappe,  daughter  of  John  George  Marsteller,  and  perhaps 
opened  the  earliest  existing  Lutheran  Church  Record  in 
Pennsylvania.    On  the  18th  of  March,  1730,  he  solemnized 

riages,  immediately  after  the  entries  of  births  and  baptisms  of  his  own  chil- 
dren. It  reads  as  follows:  "Johann  Caspar  Stoever,  father  of  the  children 
named  above  [in  the  record  of  baptisms],  was  born  December  21,  1707,  in  a 
place  named  Luedorff,  in  Solinger  Amt,  Duchy  Berg,  in  Unter  Pfaltz.  His 
parents  were  Johann  Caspar  Stoever  (a  native  of  Frankenburg  in  Hesse)  and 
Gertraudt  (family  name  not  given),  born  in  Amt  Solingen.  When  he  was  six 
years  of  age  he  learned  to  read  German  perfectly  in  four  weeks  under  his 
father's  direction.  After  this  he  also  commenced  to  study  Latin  under  his 
father.  Subsequently  he  received  private  instruction  in  Latin  and  Greek  from 
four  pastors  successively,  named  H.  Nicolaus  Muentz,  H.  Samuel  Bratschisch, 
H.  Valentine  Kraft  and  H.  Antonius  Pfaffman,  and  later  in  the  languages 
named,  as  also  in  Hebrew  and  French,  and  likewise  in  theology  from  H. 
Knabel  and  finally  from  H.  Special  (Superintendent),  Adolph  Ruehfeld  at 
Brumath,  three  hours  (twelve  miles),  from  Strassburg.  Journeyed  from 
Europe  to  America  in  1728  on  the  Rhine  and  on  an  ocean  vessel,  preaching  on 
Sundays.  Arrived  in  Pennsylvania  Sept.  29th  and  continued  to  preach  ;  or- 
dained on  April  8,  1733,  by  Christopher  Schultz,  p.  t.  pastor  in  Philadelphia, 
and  was  married  at  the  same  time  to  Maria  Catarina.  They  became  the 
parents  of  the  above  named  children  (eleven  named  in  record  of  baptisms). 
His  wife  was  born  May  14,  1715,  at  Lambesheim  in  Chur  Pfaltz.  Her  sponsor 
was  Catarina  Ursula  Schmidt.  Her  parents  were  Christian  Merckling  and 
his  wife  Catarina,  nee  Brucher. 

"November  2d,  1778 — Whilst  I  am  writing  this  cursum  vitae,  my  age  is  by 
the  grace  and  help  of  God  70  years,  10  months,  1  week  and  five  days." 

296  Halle  Reports,  I.,  p.  563. 


Stoever's  Earliest  Labors. 


a  marriage,  probably  at  New  Providence.  During  this  his 
second  year  in  America,  in  May,  1730,  Stoever  removed 
to  New  Holland,  Lancaster  County. 

As  he  travelled  from  settlement  to  settlement,  he  preached 
to  the  people,  baptized  young  children,  and  married  a 
large  number  of  couples.  Doubt- 
less occasional  objections  to  his 
ministrations  were  raised,  from 
the  fact  that  he  was  not  yet  or- 
dained. In  the  summer  of  1731 
Stoever  travelled  to  Raritan,  N.J. , 
and  presented  himself  to  Daniel 
Falckner  297  as  a  candidate  for  or- 
dination. 

"  After  hearing  Stoever's  trial 
sermon,  Rev.  Falckner  refused  to  ordain  him.  Stoever 
returned  to  Pennsylvania.  Whether  Falckner  detected  any 
lack  of  spiritual-mindedness  or  of  ability  in  the  young  man, 
or  saw  some  defects  of  character  in  him,  or  whether  his 
views  of  ordination  forbade  the  administrations  of  the  rite 
in  such  a  way,  it  is  impossible  to  say."  298  He  returned  to 
our  Province,  and  became  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
and  indefatigable  missionaries,  that  Pennsylvania  has  had. 

His  work  was  of  a  very  different  character  from  that  of 
Muhlenberg  ten  or  twelve  years  later  on.  He  was  the  one 
pioneer  missionary  and  was  obliged  to  deal  with  the  rude 
and  gross  conditions  of  a  neglected  generation  of  people 

297  "  Daniel  Falckner,  who  was  then  growing  old  and  unable  longer  to  serve 
his  widely  scattered  congregations  with  that  regularity  which  had  been  his 
custom,  had  requested  all  of  the  congregations  to  secure  another  pastor.  Jo- 
hann  Caspar  Stoever  hearing  of  this,  presented  himself  as  a  candidate,  stating 
that  he  was  willing  to  assume  the  charges,  provided  Falckner  would  ordain  him 
to  the  ministry." 

298  Old  Salem  in  Lebanon,  A  History  of  the  Congregation  and  Town,  pp. 
15  and  16. 
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gathered  together  to  listen  to  the  Word  of  God  for  the  first 
time.  There  were  no  organizations  and  no  modes  of  wor- 
ship. There  was  total  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  rising 
generation,  and  in  general  all  the  rudeness  of  a  primitive 
and  pioneer  life.  Stoever  was  without  a  definite  call,  and 
arrived  and  officiated  in  an  individual  capacity  and  not, 
like  Muhlenberg,  as  a  special  representative  of  a  powerful 
and  well-accredited  missionary  institution  in  Europe  and 
of  the  civil  government  in  London.  He  had  not  the  grasp 
of  a  general  organizer  such  as  the  mind  of  Muhlenberg 
revealed  so  clearly  and  firmly ;  nor  did  he  seem  to  have 
the  same  detailed  care  and  insight  for  the  future.  He  in- 
sisted on  orthodoxy  strenuously  and  even  violently,  and 
nothing  can  ever  be  said  against  his  adherence  to  the  Un- 
altered Augsberg  Confession. 

He  unquestionably  endured  hardships,  such  as  are  de- 
scribed at  length  in  Muhlenberg's  diary,  with  far  greater 
frequence  and  with  much  more  equanimity  than  Muhlen- 
berg himself :  for  he  was  obliged  to  travel  in  the  frontier 
far  more  extensively  and  regularly  than  Muhlenberg. 
He  doubtless  accepted  the  dangers  and  exposures  of  such 
a  life  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  his  constant  round  of 
travel  in  the  settlements  for  a  whole  generation  must  excite 
our  admiration  and  wonder  at  his  powers  of  endurance. 
But  he  lacked  that  deeper  spiritual  sense,  that  inner  spring 
of  piety,  that  sense  of  large  responsibility  and  account- 
ability which  Muhlenberg  possessed.  He  probably  re- 
garded his  work  in  the  light  of  a  professional  career,  and 
not  with  the  constant  anxiety  for  the  salvation  of  souls,  nor 
with  the  personal  and  deeply  born  sense  of  consecration 
which  was  such  an  absorbing  element  in  Muhlenberg's 
spiritual  life.  He  associated  more  frequently  with  people 
in  their  ordinary  pursuits.    The  material  side  of  the  world 


Stoever's  Travels,  1730-1733. 


and  the  material  affairs  of  his  people  doubtless  had  a 
large  degree  of  interest  and  charm  for  him. 

He  probably  looked  to  his  material  interests,  and  the 
fees  and  salaries  which  he  received  were  a  consideration  in 
determining  his  clerical  course.  In  this  he  was  not  dif- 
ferent from  many  clerical  students  and  older  ministers  in 
our  own  day,  including  some  who  are  eminently  respect- 
able. But  pastors  and  missionaries  in  whom  the  worldly- 
wise  side  of  their  development  occupies  a  large  sphere,  are 
not  the  ones  who  wield  the  greatest  influence  for  the  King- 
dom of  God. 

Stoever,  throughout  his  long  and  eventful  life,  con- 
tinued in  the  ministry,  performing  a  great  abundance  of 
work  in  many  fields.  In  the  month  of  March,  in  1730, 
we  find  him  executing  ministerial  acts  at  Providence  and 
Falckner's  Swamp.  After  his  return  from  New  Jersey  in 
1 73 1  he  travelled  to  many  places  in  Philadelphia,  Mont- 
gomery, Berks  and  Lancaster  counties.  In  the  fall  of 
1731,  on  October  24th,  he  was  at  Coventry,  in  Chester 
County,  south  of  the  Schuylkill.  On  the  same  day  and  for 
a  time  in  December  he  was  at  Falckner's  Swamp.  On 
October  30th,  again  November  27th,  and  again  January 
24,  1732,  and  February  10th  and  24th,  he  was  at  Mana- 
tawny.  During  November  and  December,  1731,  he  was 
at  Oley.  In  December  he  also  was  at  French  Creek.  On 
March  19,  1732,  he  was  at  Maxatawny.  In  January, 
1733,  he  was  at  Oley.  In  the  week  before  the  4th  and 
nth  of  February,  1733,  he  must  have  itinerated  from  one 
extreme  limit  of  his  district  to  another,  from  Conewago  to 
New  Providence.  In  the  month  of  June  he  was  again  at 
Falckner's  Swamp. 

Thus  Stoever  continued  to  travel,  with  his  home  at  New 
Holland  as  a  center,  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
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the  German  and  rural  part  of  the  Province,  during  the 
whole  of  1731,  1732  and  the  early  part  of  1733. 

Meantime  the  congregation  in  Philadelphia  and  the  one 
at  Falckner's  Swamp  were  growing,  amid  many  tribula- 
tions, in  strength  and  coherency,  and,  with  a  third  congre- 
gation then  forming  at  the  Trappe,  came  into  some  fraternal 
relationship  with  each  other  prior  to  or  during  the  year  1732. 
A  pastor  from  Germany  of  whom  we  shall  hear  in  a  later 
chapter  had  appeared  in  Philadelphia  and  taken  charge  of 
the  three  congregations  in  the  fall  of  1732.  In  December, 
1732,  this  Pastor  Schulze  visited  Lancaster,  probably  with 
the  purpose  of  securing  Stoever's  services  during  his  own 
absence  on  a  proposed  collecting  tour  in  Europe.299  In 
accordance  with  an  arrangement  made  between  Schulze 
and  Stoever  in  Lancaster,  the  latter  reached  New  Provi- 
dence in  the  spring  of  1733,  and  was  ordained  there,  in 
the  barn  in  which  church  services  were  being  held  at 
that  time.300 

299  Hall.  Nachr.,  I.,  p.  176. 

300  Muhlenberg  himself  preached  in  this  or  a  similar  barn  at  this  place 
when  he  first  took  charge  of  the  congregation  on  April  8,  1733,  and  was  elected 
as  the  successor  of  Schulze.  According  to  Mr.  J.  F.  Sachse  (In  Lutheran 
Church  Review,  Vol.  XVI.,  p.  440),  "  History  is  silent  as  to  where  this  solemn 
service  took  place.  Stoever  himself,  while  he  gives  the  date,  fails  to  mention 
either  the  place  or  particulars.  It  was  heretofore  generally  supposed  that  the 
rite  was  conferred  in  Philadelphia.  But  according  to  the  Moravian  records 
which  probably  give  the  true  facts,  the  ordination  took  place  in  the  barn  at 
the  Trappe  (New  Providence),  wherein  the  Providence  congregation  worshiped 
prior  to  the  building  of  the  present  church.  The  enemies  of  Stoever  in 
the  Tulpehocken  difficulties  cast  it  up  against  him  that  he  had  been  ordained 
in  a  tavern.  But  there  seems  to  be  no  evidence  for  such  an  assertion.  That 
the  ordination  lacked  those  elements  of  good  church  order  and  solemnity  that 
are  to  be  found  for  example  in  the  case  of  the  first  ordination  that  took  place 
in  America  in  the  Swedish  Church  at  Philadelphia  is  undeniable.  But  that  it 
was  a  valid  ordination,  and  under  the  circumstances  of  this  primitive  frontier 
church  life  was  necessary  and  justifiable  can  scarcely  be  denied." 

On  Stoever's  ordination  see  Biidingen  Sammlungen ,  12  stuck,  V.,p.  832. 
In  a  private  writing  of  the  6th  of  August,  1 747,  now  in  the  library  of  the  Histor- 
ical Society  at  Gettysburg,  H.  M.  Muhlenberg  incidentally  makes  the  remark  : 


Stoever  Ordained,  and  at  Philadelphia.  253 


This  was  the  second  ordination  of  a  Lutheran  pastor  in 
America.    Stoever  at  once  took  charge  of  the  three  con- 
gregations, pastor  Schulze  sailing  a  month  after  the  ordina- 
tion.   Stoever's  first  pastoral  act  as  an  ordained  clergyman 
was  a  marriage  two  days  later,  on  April  10,  1733,  when, 
as  is  recorded  in  his  own  private  records,301  he  married 
Friedrich  Heinrich  Geelbwichs  to  Maria  Dorothea  Euler. 
As  was  his  usual  habit  Pastor  Stoever  began  regular 
parochial  records  in  each  of  these  three  congregations. 
The  two  books  in  which  his  Philadelphia  records  were 
begun  will  be  examined  when  we  come  to  speak  of  the 
history  of  the  Philadelphia  congregation.    He  held  com- 
munion in  Philadelphia  on  the  21st  Sunday  after  Trinity, 
October  14,  and  administered  it  to  forty-six  men  and 
forty-nine  women,  ninety-five  in  all.    This  was  in  the 
fall  of  1733.    In  February,  1734,  June,  1734,  September, 
1734,  in  January,  April,  and  June  of  1735,  he  again  ad- 
ministered communion  at  Philadelphia,  having  over  fifty 
communicants  at  each  service.    He  certified  to  the  correct- 
ness of  the  accounts  of  the  congregation.    The  church 
was  repaired  under  his  pastorate  in  1735   and  fourteen 
public  services  were  held  during  the  year.    His  last  entry 
in  the  Philadelphia  register  was  made  under  the  date  of 
June  8,  1735.    In  assuming  charge  of  this  Philadelphia 
congregation  he  did  not  give  up  his  pastorate  in  the  coun- 
try parts  of  the  Province.    On  the  contrary  he  seems  to 
have  itinerated  over  the  whole  of  eastern  Pennsylvania, 
returning  to  the  city  only  at  intervals.    Some  time  between 

"  If  one  ordains  a  man  to  be  minister,  he  must  have  a  certain  definite  congre- 
gation." On  the  ordination  in  the  barn  see  the  report,  written  with  much 
pains  in  the  Bewahrten  Nachrichten  Vber  Herrnhut  Sachen  von  J.  Ph. 
Fresenius,  III.,  p.  548,  ff.  See  also  The  Tulpehocken  Confusion,  by  the 
Moravian  Meurer. 

301  Records  of  fohn  Caspar  Stoever,  p.  63. 
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1735  and  1740  he  appears  to  have  abandoned  his  ministra- 
tion to  the  congregations  in  Philadelphia,  leaving  the  latter 
to  take  care  of  themselves,  and  to  have  returned  to  the 
country  congregations.302 

We  are  told  by  the  Halle  Reports  that  he  returned  from 
Philadelphia  to  reside  at  New  Holland  in  the  fall  of  1733. 
During  the  year  1733  he  was  exceedingly  active  in  Lan- 
caster, preaching  for  the  congregation  which  had  already 
been  organized  there  and  which  was  having  regular  ser- 
vice. On  the  18th  Sunday  after  Trinity,  three  weeks 
prior  to  his  first  recorded  communion  in  Philadelphia,  he 
administered  the  Lord's  Supper  to  149  communicants  in 
the  Lancaster  congregation,  and  he  records  lists  of  com- 
munions that  he  held  there  later.  In  1734  and  1735  he 
held  services  at  Lancaster  with  comparative  frequency,  as 
the  records  of  the  Sunday  collections  show.  His  services 
were  then  temporarily  interrupted.  On  November  7,  1736, 
however,  he  received  a  call  signed  by  the  church  members 
in  Lancaster,  and  thus  appears  to  have  become  its  first 
regular  pastor.  He,  together  with  several  members  of  the 
congregation,  including  John  Michael  Weybrecht,  fur- 
nished the  congregation  with  a  full  set  of  communion  fur- 
niture at  their  own  expense. 

The  congregation  at  Lancaster  now  erected  their  first 
church,  which  was  consecrated  by  the  pastor,  Mr.  Stoever, 
October  28,  1738.  He  again  administered  the  Lord's 
Supper  on  this  occasion.  The  church  that  was  dedicated 
contained  an  altar  of  stone  which  several  liberal  members 
had  supplied,  surrounded  by  a  walnut  railing.  The 
steeple  on  the  church  was  furnished  with  bells.  Mr. 

302  Halle  Reports,  p.  67,  Letter  of  Oct.  15,  1739,  of  the  congregations  to  Zie- 
genhagen  :  "  There  is  not  one  high  German  Lutheran  minister  at  this  time  in 
the  whole  county  except  Casper  Stuber  who  is  sixty  English  miles  away  from 
Philadelphia." 
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Stoever  continued  to  be  pastor  during  1739,  and  for  some 
months  afterward.303  "The  entries  in  the  Lancaster  record 
in  Stoever's  hand  run  on  full  and  regularly  until  1739. 
They  become  fewer  in  1741  and  1742.  In  1743  they  again 
become  full.  Probably  there  was  no  other  pastor  in  Lan- 
caster before  1742. 304 

In  addition  to  work  at  Philadelphia  and  at  Lancaster  in 
the  year  1733,  he  also  in  that  same  year  began  the  church 
records  of  New  Holland,  Muddy  Creek,  Bernville,  and 
Tulpehocken  Evangelical  Lutheran  Churches.  He  was  still 
a  resident  at  New  Holland  and  was  pastor  of  the  church 
there  from  1730  to  1746,  a  period  of  sixteen  years.  In 
September,  1733,  the  period  when  he  was  so  extremely 
active,  he  organized  the  congregation  on  the  Codorus,305 
where  the  town  of  York  subsequently  arose.  He  came 
regularly  to  York  from  his  residence  at  New  Holland,  and 
later  from  Lebanon,  for  a  period  of  about  ten  years,  when 
he  resigned  the  York  pastorate. 

The  dangers  of  his  frontier  travels,  the  primitive  condi- 
tions of  life  and  the  exposure  to  which  an  itinerant  pastor 
was  subject  in  those  days  can  partly  be  realized  through 
an  account  that  has  come  down  306  to  us  of  the  organization 
by  Mr.  Stoever,  of  the  Berg  Kirche  on  the  Quitopahila, 
situated  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  gravel  range,  north 
of  the  present  railway  in  Lebanon,  and  three  and  one-half 
miles  west  of  Lebanon.  It  was  in  a  heavily  wooded  district. 
Mr.  Stoever  is  said  to  have  organized  the  congregation 
already  in  1733.  Speaking  of  the  congregation  Dr.  Loch- 
mann  says  :  "  Already  in  the  year  1733  it  was  gathered  at 

303  For  these  details  see  Rev.  Dr.  G.  F.  Krotel's  Memorial  Volume  of 
Trinity  Church,  Lancaster.    Printed  by  John  Baer's  Sons,  1861. 

304  Halle  Reports,  p.  176. 

305  See  Halle  Reports,  p.  564. 

308  In  an  article  of  Dr.  George  Lochmann's  Evangelische  Magazin  for 
181 2,  Vol.  I.,  p.  20,  quoted  in  The  History  of  Old  Salem  in  Lebanon. 
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a  time  when  the  Indians  still  made  frequent  incursions  into 
the  region  and  murdered.  Mr.  J.  C.  Stoever  was  preacher 
at  that  time  and  interested  himself  in  the  scattered  sheep. 
The  people  met  together,  took  up  a  piece  of  vacant  ground, 
and  built  a  wooden  church.  In  the  beginning  they  were 
content  to  bring  it  under  roof,  and  to  use  logs  as  seats  and 
only  after  a  number  of  years  were  they  able  to  finish  it. 
The  hunger  for  the  Word  of  God  and  the  zeal  for  divine 
service  must  have  been  very  great  at  that  time,  for  the 
hearers  gathered  from  far  and  near,  and  did  not  permit 
themselves  to  be  kept  away  by  any  dangers.  Frequently 
guns  were  taken  along  to  church  for  defense  on  the  road, 
not  only  against  wild  animals,  but  also  against  the  far 
wilder  Indians;  and  when  service  was  held,  men  with 
loaded  arms  were  frequently  set  outside  as  sentinels." 
There  is  an  old  tradition  that  Pastor  Stoever  would  take 
his  gun  with  him  into  the  pulpit.  There  was  no  stove  in 
the  log  building,  and  it  is  said  that  in  the  winter  months  a 
wood-fire  of  logs  was  built  on  the  outside  of  the  church, 
around  which  the  people  would  sit  and  warm  themselves 
before  the  service  and  until  the  minister  arrived. 

After  his  ordination  Stoever  returned  to  Earltown  and 
now  visited  Lutherans  who  lived  west  of  the  Susquehanna 
River.  Several  of  the  original  members  of  the  York 
congregation,  Sebastian  Eberle,  George  Schuhmacher  and 
others  had  come  across  the  sea  with  him.  The  oldest  road 
which  the  immigrants  from  Philadelphia  westward  took, 
led  them  past  Stoever's  house  at  Earltown.  He  may  have 
met  some  of  them  on  their  journey  to  York  and  may  even 
have  visited  there,  although  no  early  baptism  of  his  was  re- 
corded. He  constituted  them  a  regular  organization  by  the 
election  of  elders  and  deacons,  as  was  also  done  in  the  case 
of  all  the  other  congregations  organized  by  him.    From  the 
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whole  region  of  the  Codorus  were  the  members  of  this 
Lutheran  congregation,  west  of  the  Susquehanna  gathered, 
and  with  them  the  congregation  of  Lutherans  on  the  Kreutz 
Creek  probably  were  also  associated.  Nearly  ten  years  long 
Stoever  served  the  congregation  at  York  regularly,  and 
generally,  according  to  records  in  the  church  register,  once 
a  month.  In  1732  he  baptized  191  children  there  and 
married  34  couples.  He  resigned  in  April,  1743.  At 
Conewago,  Hanover,  York  County,  Mr.  Stoever  records 
the  baptism  of  Jacob  Kitzmiller  in  1731. 

In  1733,  the  year  of  Stoever's  enormous  activity,  he  was 
married,  and  this  fact  may  perhaps  have  something  to  do 
with  the  great  amount  of  work  which  he  performed  during 
this  year. 

We  now  reach  a  dark  page  in  the  history  of  Stoever's 
life.  He  became  involved  in  what  is  known  as  the 
Tulpehocken  Confusion  and  his  career  stands  out,  as 
recorded  in  this  terrible  scene  of  early  times,  in  an  unfavor- 
able light.  This  was  in  1735.  His  first  step  in  connec- 
tion with  the  matter  appears  to  have  been  an  attempt  to 
gather  the  opposition  party  of  an  already  existing  congre- 
gation around  himself  in  order  to  became  pastor  of  the 
congregation.  How  far  he  was  to  blame  in  taking  this 
and  other  following  steps,  it  is  almost  impossible  for  us 
to  say.  The  accounts  that  have  come  down  to  us  were 
all  inspired  by  those  who  were  not  his  friends.  It  was  in 
connection  with  this  Tulpehocken  Confusion  that  Muhlen- 
berg first  came  into  contact  with  Stoever,  and  some  al- 
lowance must  be  made  for  the  fact  that  it  was  just  in  this 
period  of  intense  excitement  and  bitter  partisan  spirit  that 
Muhlenberg  first  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  man  who 
had  been  his  predecessor  in  the  field  for  a  number  of  years. 
It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  arrive  at  a  fair  estimate  of 
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the  character  of  Stoever.  He  certainly  stood  in  the  com- 
munities for  God  and  true  religion  in  general,  and  especially 
for  a  sound  and  unadulterated  Lutheranism  in  particular. 
But  he  was  not  a  Pietist,  and  he  was  lacking  in  qualities  of 
heart  in  which  Muhlenberg  excelled.  He  may  have  been 
quick  in  temper  and  censorious  in  spirit.  The  Halle  Re- 
ports do  not  recognize  the  value  of  the  heroic  work  that 
was  performed  by  this  pioneer  missionary  in  the  whole 
rude  backwoods  region  of  Pennsylvania,  in  making  the  first 
rough  clearings  for  the  church  and  in  gathering  the 
scattered  timbers  of  Lutheranism  and  preventing  them 
from  falling  into  decay,  prior  to  the  arrival  of  Muhlen- 
berg and  the  band  from  Halle.307 

The  severe  strictures  on  the  conduct  of  Stoever  and  the 
low  estimate  in  which  he  evidently  is  held  during  a  con- 
siderable part  of  his  career  very  probably  have  some  preju- 
dices at  their  root.  On  the  one  hand,  Stoever,  having  been 
in  this  country  for  fifteen  years  before  Muhlenberg,  and 
being  a  considerably  older  man,  and  having  borne  the 
roughness  of  the  shocks  in  the  wilderness,  might  naturally 
feel  a  little  jealous  of  the  young  man  who  had  come  over 
from  Halle  and  who  was  destined  to  entirely  supplant  him 
as  the  pioneer  organizer.  On  the  other  hand  Muhlenberg, 
coming  with  all  the  rights  of  a  call  which  combined  the 
spiritual  authority  of  Germany  with  the  civil  authority  of 
the  Court  of  England,  and  finding  such  terrible  confusion 
here  in  the  province,  and  being  obliged  to  deal  with  vaga- 
bond preachers  and  with  all  the  elements  of  the  difficulty 
that  the  crisis  induced  by  Count  Zinzendorf  had  just 
brought  on,  and  seeing  Stoever  in  his  most  miserable  as- 
pect here  at  Tulpehocken,  very  possibly  was  inclined  to 
pass  judgments  on  the  man  that  were  not  entirely  impartial. 
Moreover,  Weiser's  attitude  to  Stoever  was  uniformly  hostile. 

307  Nevertheless,  see  Hall.  Nachr.,  I.,  p.  564. 
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Nevertheless,  it  certainly  weighs  against  Stoever  that  in 
none  of  the  important  congregations  which  he  organized 
did  he  remain  as  pastor  for  any  great  length  of  time  or 
establish  schools  for  the  education  of  the  young.  After 
several  years  of  service  he  abandoned  the  Philadelphia 
congregations  for  some  unknown  reason,  though  he  had 
been  ordained  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  taking  charge 
of  them .  In  the  flourishing  church  at  Lancaster  he  brought 
trouble  and  confusion  and  shame  upon  the  whole  Lutheran 
community.  At  the  Tulpehocken  his  course  was  very 
violent.  It  is  true  that  in  all  of  these  cases  he  may  have 
been  roused  to  desperation — the  good  old-line  Lutheran 
that  he  was — by  the  inroads  that  were  being  made  by 
Moravianism.  Some  men  become  very  indiscreet  and  show 
very  weak  points  of  character  in  emergencies.308  In  those 
early  days  when  party  spirit  ran  high  and  the  feelings  of 
the  settlers  were  very  crude,  there  is  much  to  be  said  for  a 
pastor  who,  having  grownup  with  the  people  in  the  region, 
finds  himself  confronted  with  one  who  is  his  superior  in  au- 
thority, education,  spiritual  force  and  character,  and  who 
acts  against  him  in  the  presence  of  the  people  and  of  the 
charges  to  which  he  was  most  heartily  attached.  Yet 
difficulties  and  divisions,  even  in  his  old  age  in  connection 
with  the  formation  of  the  church  at  Lebanon,  seem  to  in- 
dicate that  he  was  indeed  of  a  quarrelsome  and  trouble- 
some spirit  and  very  hot-headed,  as  Muhlenberg  describes 
him.  Whether  it  was  his  custom  throughout  life  to  make 
free  with  those  gathered  in  taverns  and  bar-rooms  as  some 
aspersions  cast  upon  him  in  partisan  spirit  seem  to  indi- 


308  There  were  times  when  difficult  situations  reacted  locally  even  on  the 
character  of  Muhlenberg,  and  when  what  was  said  against  the  latter,  if  re- 
ported as  gossip  and  recorded  for  posterity  as  fact,  would  have  been  very 
damaging. 
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cate,  or  that  he  was  habitually  given  to  drink,309  can  by  no 
means  be  inferred  by  these  statements. 

In  1742  Stoever  was  publicly  deposed  from  the  ministry 
in  the  quarrel  at  Tulpehocken,  by  Count  Zinzendorf  and 
the  Moravians,  and  in  1743  the  new  Christ  Church  at 
Stouchsburg,  which  Stoever's  friends  had  helped  to  build, 
and  of  which  he  had  hoped  to  become  pastor,  had  at  the 
suggestion  of  Muhlenberg,  elected  Tobias  Wagner  as 
their  pastor. 

Thus  cut  off  at  Tulpehocken  and  with  the  Moravians 
coming  and  making  inroads  as  far  as  Hebron  on  the 
borders  of  his  Hill  Church,  Stoever,  after  the  Tulpehocken 
church  dedication  in  1743,  no  doubt  decided  that  the  Hill 
Church,  also,  should  be  improved  and  rebuilt  and  have  a 
ceremony  of  dedication.  On  the  day  before  the  dedication, 
the  Lutherans  and  Reformed  united  in  the  adoption  of  a 
mutual  agreement  which  stated  that  both  had  built  and 
both  should  possess  a  common  interest  in  this  church. 
This  agreement  seems  to  be  in  the  language  of  Stoever 
and  probably  was  drafted  by  him.310  The  dedication  oc- 
curred on  the  12th  of  August,  1744.  The  agreement  con- 
sists of  twelve  articles,  of  which  the  first  five  run  as  fol- 
lows : 


309  In  the  manuscript  addition  to  the  diary  of  Muhlenberg,  printed  by  Dr. 
Germann  from  the  Archives  at  Halle,  given  Vol.  I.,  p.  442,  Halle  Reports,  we 
find  the  following  :  "The  German-Reformed  have  up  to  this  time  had  a  wanton 
sinner,  Caspar  Schnorr,  as  preacher,  who  has  recently  been  punished  by  the 
public  town  and  county  court  because  of  a  Begangenen-Notliziichtigung.  The 
Mennonites  cast  it  up  to  him  that  Caspar  Stoever  recently  had  a  case  in  the 
court,  and  became  so  intoxicated  in  a  tavern  that  he  had  vomited,  '  stube  voll,' 
before  many  people,  and  of  all  kinds  and  classes,  but  I  told  him  that  he  did 
not  belong  in  our  connection,  etc.  Several  of  the  honorable  Reformeds  who 
are  ashamed  to  hold  with  Caspar  Schnorr  attend  the  Moravian  assemblies. 
These  affairs  just  mentioned  were  diligently  spread  in  the  German  papers  and 
were  inferred  a  particulari  ad  universale." 

310  See  History  of  Old  Salem  in  Lebanon,  pp.  22-23. 
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1.  No  other  doctrine  shall  be  proclaimed  in  it,  nor  the  Sacraments  be  other- 
wise administered,  than  solely  according  to  the  clear  and  pure  rule  and  guide  of 
the  Word  of  God,  in  the  whole  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  both  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament,  and  according  to  the  institution  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  which  is 
added  on  the  part  of  the  Evangelical  Lutherans  the  unchanged  Confession  of 
Augsburg,  and  the  symbolical  books  of  the  same  ;  but  on  the  part  of  the  Evan- 
gelical Reformed,  the  Heidelberg  Catechism,  together  with  their  Confessions. 

2.  The  respective  ministers  shall  avoid  in  their  sermons  all  unnecessary 
dispute  and  offensive  controversy  in  relation  to  matters  of  religion,  but  rather 
direct  their  minds  and  thoughts  upon  this,  that  the  Word  of  God  be  preached 
as  well,  pure  and  unadulterated  as  also  clearly,  intelligibly,  and  in  an  edifying 
manner. 

3.  No  other  preachers  but  such  as  have  been  regularly  called  either  by  the 
whole  congregation,  or  at  least  by  most  of  the  members  of  the  congregation, 
shall  have  right  and  power  on  either  side  to  perform  their  official  duties  in 
the  same. 

4.  It  shall  absolutely  not  be  allowed  by  either  party  to  any  preachers,  let 
them  call  themselves  Lutheran  or  Reformed,  if  they  have  but  the  slightest 
external  fellowship  with  those  so  called  Herrnhuthian  or  Moravian  Brethren, 
much  less  if  they  should  ever  teach  their  principles,  nor  yet  to  any  other  Sec- 
tarian ministry,  of  whatsoever  name  they  may  be,  to  teach  in  this  church,  nor 
even  to  perform  the  slightest  clerical  service. 

5.  Should  it  ever  happen,  sooner  or  later,  that  such  a  preacher,  let  him  call 
himself  Lutheran  or  Reformed,  or  otherwise,  should  come  in  sheep's  clothing, 
and  persuade  the  congregation  by  lies  and  deception,  to  accept  him  as  clear 
and  true,  but  the  deception  be  some  time  after  revealed  but  in  the  slightest 
degree,  then  such  an  one  shall  immediately,  without  delay,  be  dismissed.311 

NLY  a  short  time  prior  to 
the  Tulpehocken  Confusion, 
Pastor  Stoever  had  left  New 
Holland  and  settled  on  the 
Quitopahila,  a  few  miles 
west  of  the  present  town  of 
Lebanon.  His  family  was 
growing  and  he  prepared 
for  a  life-settlement  on  the 
banks  of  the  Quitopahila 
for  several  years  prior  to  his  removal.    On  March  1,  1737, 


HOME  AND  MILL  OF  JOHN  CASPAR 
STOEVER  ON  THE  QUITOPAHILA. 


311  Hill  Church,  Rules  of  1744.  Given  in  The  Trial  of  John  Keller  and 
others,  Lebanon,  1842.    Printed  in  History  of  Old  Salem  in  Lebanon,  p.  24. 
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he  took  out  a  warrant  for  300  acres  of  land  and  a  few  war- 
rants for  additional  land  later  on.  In  1737  he  began  the 
erection  of  his  substantial  home  on  the  Quitopahila,  which 
was  both  a  house  and  mill,  and  in  which  he  lived  and  died, 
and  which  is  still  standing  and  in  use.313    Three  years  were 
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FACSIMILE  FROM  STOEVER'S  HILL  CHURCH  RECORD. 
HEILMAN  FAMILY. 

consumed  in  finishing  this  strong  mill  structure,  with  its 
walls  three  feet  thick.  Finally  the  building  was  ready  for 
occupancy  and  in  1740  Pastor  Stoever  removed  from  New 
Holland  to  his  home  on  the  Quitopahila.  However,  he 
continued  to  travel  until  near  the  end  of  his  life. 

He  permanently  identified  himself  with  the  community 
on  the  Quitopahila  as  one  of  its  prominent  members. 

On  the  20th  of  January,  1747,  Muhlenberg  addressed  a 
lengthy  and  very  plain-spoken  letter  to  Pastor  Stoever  in 
which  he  shows  the  latter  the  way  of  repentance,  the  way 
of  preparing  to  preach,  and  the  way  of  conducting  himself 

312  The  mill,  known  as  Stoever's  mill,  is  still  run  daily  by  water-power,  and 
is  the  property  of  the  well-known  antiquarian  Henry  S.  Heilman,  of  Sunny- 
side.  Mr.  Heilman 's  ancestors  are  among  the  original  flock  of  Stoever  in  the 
Hill  Church,  and  among  the  earliest  records  written  by  Stoever  in  the  church 
register  are  the  baptisms  of  the  Heilman  family. 
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as  a  pastor.313  He  speaks  of  giving  Stoever  a  written  in- 
vitation to  a  conference  regarding  "  the  brotherly  uniting 
and  the  growth  of  our  church."  It  is  difficult  to  say  with 
the  facts  at  our  command  whether  this  letter  is  a  necessary 
rebuke  or  an  unnecessary  impertinence  314  on  the  part  of  the 
patriarch  of  our  Church.  It  necessarily  seems  to  be  either 
the  one  or  the  other. 

About  the  time  of  the  organization  of  the  Ministerium 
of  Pennsylvania,  Stoever,  with  Rev.  Tobias  Wagner,  and 
the  imposter  Andrea  seem  to  have  formed  some  sort  of 
combination  against  the  new  organization  of  "  The  Pie- 
tists, as  they  called  the  members  of  the  Ministerium." 
They  appear  to  have  offered  ordination  to  Schoolmaster 
Streiter,  though  the  latter  refused  it  and  applied  to  the 
Ministerium.315  For  Stoever  and  Wagner,  Muhlenberg 
and  the  Hallensians  were  not  sufficiently  orthodox,  and 
they  attempted  to  obstruct  the  pathway  of  the  latter  and 
to  awaken  suspicion  against  them,  although  Muhlenberg 
was  not  at  all  unwilling  to  labor  with  them. 

A  manuscript  part  of  Muhlenberg's  diary,  not  published 
in  the  Hallische  Nachrichten,  shows  that  it  was  under  the 
attacks  of  Stoever  and  Wagner  that  Muhlenberg  came  to 
use  the  sacramental  formula  and  the  direct  address  to  the 
child  in  the  baptismal  question  which  was  found  in  the 
liturgy  prepared  by  him  under  date  of  April  28,  1748. 
He  writes : 

"  On  the  28th  of  April  we  conferred  in  Providence  re- 
garding a  proper  liturgy  to  be  established  in  our  congre- 
gations here.    We  had  indeed  up  to  this  time  a  small 

313  Hall.  Nachr.,  I.,  pp.  197,  198. 

314  The  Ministerium  had  confidence  enough  in  Stoever  to  appoint  hirn  on 
its  Examining  Committee.    See  p.  269. 

315  Handschuh's  Diary,  [MS  ]  Hall.  Nachr.,  pp.  679,  685.  Schoolmaster 
Streiter  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  Rev.  Christian  Streit. 
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formulary  among  ourselves,  but  had  never  settled  on  a 
uniformity  in  all  points,  but  we  had  been  waiting  until 
more  laborers  should  reach  the  field  and  until  we  became 
better  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  of  the  country. 
To  adopt  the  Swedish  liturgy  was  neither  expedient,  nor 
necessary,  inasmuch  as  most  of  the  members  of  congre- 
gations in  this  district  are  natives  of  the  Rhine  and  the 
Main,  and  they  regard  the  singing  of  the  collects  as 
popish.  Nor  could  we  select  the  liturgy  to  which  each 
person  had  been  accustomed  from  youth,  because  nearly 
every  land,  or  town,  or  village  possessed  its  own.  There- 
fore, we  took  as  a  foundation  the  liturgy  of  the  Savoy 
Church  of  London.  *  *  *  But  none  the  less  did  the  reverend 
pastors,  Wagner,  Stoever  and  other  low-minded  ones  take 
occasion  to  stir  up  a  number  of  simple-minded  people,  and 
pretended  that  we  would  introduce  the  Wurtemberg  or  the 
Zweibruck,  or  other  similar  liturgies,  and  made  the  people 
believe  that  we  wish  to  lead  them  away  from  the  Lutheran 
doctrine  and  praxis.  For  example,  we  thought  to  use  the 
words  of  the  Lord  Jesus  himself  in  the  distribution  of  the 
blessed  bread  and  wine  :  Take  and  eat,  this  is  the  body 
of  Jesus  Christ,  etc.  ;  1  Take  and  drink,  this  is  the  blood 
of  Jesus  Christ  in  the  New  Testament,'  etc.  In  the  bap- 
tism of  children  we  wished  to  ask  the  sponsors,  4  Do  you 
in  the  name  of  this  child  renounce?'  etc.  As  over  against 
this,  those  opposed  created  a  disturbance  already  before 
we  were  finished.  We  therefore  at  once  changed  the 
words  to  what  those  wished  to  have  it  whose  consciences 
troubled  them  [this  is  to  be  understood  as  almost  ironical 
in  case  of  a  man  like  Stoever],  namely :  '  This  is  the  true 
body,'  etc.  ;  '  This  is  the  true  blood,'  etc. ;  and  in  the  for- 
mula of  baptism,  '  Peter,  Paul,  or  Maria,  dost  thou  re- 
nounce,' etc."  216 

316  Hall.  Nachr.,  I.,  pp.  436,  437. 
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In  1750  Rev.  Mr.  Stoever  passed  through  a  severe  ill- 
ness and  was  unable  to  speak  and  lay  almost  unconscious 
for  one  week.  At  that  time  he  was  still  serving  five  or  six 
congregations,  and  as  he  was  well  to  do,  he  did  not  need 
much  support  from  them. 

Stoever  seems  to  have  been  somewhat  haughty,  de- 
termined, independent  and  rough  in  manner.  In  May, 
1750,  Muhlenberg,  who  had  gone  to  Lancaster  to  attend 
the  wedding  of  Handschuh,  unexpectedly  met  Pastor 
Stoever,  and  Stoever  told  him  that  his  illness  had  made  him 
thoughtful  and  repentant  and  had  brought  about  a  change 
in  him.  Muhlenberg  then  asked  him  whether  he  would 
not  join  the  Ministerium  of  Pennsylvania  which  had  been 
organized  several  years  before.  Instead,  however,  further, 
of  sending  him  a  formal  invitation  to  the  meeting  of  the 
Synod,  in  its  place  Muhlenberg  sent  him  merely  an  invi- 
tation to  a  private  conference  of  pastors.  This  act  of 
Muhlenberg's  embittered  Stoever  very  much  and  he  wrote 
Muhlenberg  a  long  letter. 

Dr.  Mann  in  his  life  of  Muhlenberg  gives  the  following 
account  of  this  affair:  "The  meeting  of  Synod  was  this 
year  to  take  place  at  Providence ;  the  resolution  formerly 
passed  to  hold  the  meetings  alternately  at  Philadelphia  and 
at  Lancaster  was  consequently,  at  least,  practically  re- 
scinded. Muhlenberg  had  on  his  visit  to  Lancaster  met 
Stoever,  who  had  undergone  a  very  severe  spell  of  sick- 
ness. He  was  then  serving  a  number  of  congregations 
not  very  far  from  Tulpehocken,  was  intimate  with  Wagner, 
and  was  in  comfortable  circumstances.  Weiser  requested 
Muhlenberg  and  his  brethren  to  invite  Stoever  and  Wagner 
to  Synod,  for  reasons  which  were  not  without  force.  The 
Rev.  Dr.  J.  Ph.  Fresenius,  court-preacher  at  Darmstadt, 
afterward  senior  of  the  Lutheran  ministry  at  Frankfort- 
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on-the-Main,  a  relative  of  Stoever,  had  plead  by  corre- 
spondence for  a  union  of  Stoever  with  the  united  pastors. 
In  his  conversation  with  Stoever  at  Lancaster,  Muhlenberg 
had  asked  him  whether  he  would  visit  Synod  provided  an 
invitation  were  sent  to  him  :  Stoever  said  he  could  not 
make  a  promise  until  he  had  conferred  with  Wagner. 
Muhlenberg  added  that  he  had  in  his  mind  no  more  than 
a  neighborly  good  understanding.  Muhlenberg's  col- 
leagues objected,  and  did  not  wish  Stoever's  presence  at 
the  transaction  of  the  regular  business  of  Synod  and  at  the 
then  proposed  ordination  of  Weygand ;  which,  however, 
as  we  know,  did  not  take  place  at  that  synodical  meeting. 
Finally,  it  was  resolved  to  invite  Stoever  and  Wagner  to 
be  present  the  day  after  the  regular  meeting  of  Synod. 
At  this  Stoever  was  very  indignant,  and  gave  vent  to  his 
feelings  in  a  long  and  acrimonious  letter.  Wagner  was 
present  on  the  appointed  day  and  gave  the  brethren  a  piece 
of  his  mind  without  any  reservation,  but  consented  to  what 
Muhlenberg  calls  a  '  neighborly  amnesty.' " 

However,  on  Sunday  morning  Oct.  19,  1760,  "Mr. 
Caspar  Stoever,  Preacher,"  appeared  early  at  the  meeting 
of  Synod  "as  an  uninvited  guest."317 

During  the  session  on  Monday  Pastor  Handschuh  and 
several  elders  who  had  on  the  evening  before  lodged  in  the 
same  house  with  Rev.  Caspar  Stoever  and  had  talked  with 
him,  stated  that  Mr.  Stoever  "was  offended  because  we  had 
not  invited  him,  and  when  he  had  joined  us  yesterday  we 
had  treated  him  so  coldly,  although  he  sought  nothing  else 
than  Christian  fraternal  fellowship  in  his  old  age,  and 
would  like  to  have  the  congregations  which  he  yet  served 
prosper  after  his  death."  Answer  was  made  "  that  in  1753 
he  had  been  at  the  synodical  meeting  in  Tulpehocken,  and 

317  Documentary  History  of  Pennsylvania,  p.  46. 
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afterwards  had  greatly  abused  the  privilege,  and  even  in 
the  preceding  year  had  treated  several  members  of  the 
Ministerium  unfairly ;  and  as  to  the  cold  treatment,  we  did 
not  know  how  to  do  better  than  we  had  done,  since  he  was 
at  our  two-hour  private  conference  last  evening  and  heard 
the  most  valuable  practical  truths,  and  also  joined  in  the 
conversation  himself.  If,  in  the  meantime,  he  would  con- 
duct himself  in  a  Christian  manner,  and  we  could  in  any 
degree  see  that  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  all,  and  espe- 
cially to  him,  he  might  be  invited  next  time, God  willing."318 
However,  thirteen  years  after,  in  1763,  both  Muhlenberg 
and  the  members  of  Synod  agreed 319  that  Stoever  should 
join  the  Synodical  body,  and  he  did.  The  President  of 
the  Synod  and  the  members  gave  Stoever  hand  and  heart 
and  put  the  misunderstanding  aside.320  Stoever  now 
preached  to  the  Synod  in  St.  Michael's,  Philadelphia,  and 
two  years  later  was  Muhlenberg's  guest  in  the  latter's 
own  house.  In  any  estimate  of  Stoever's  character,  it 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  he  had,  in  Germany,  had 
Valentine  Kraft  for  a  teacher,  and  may  in  his  early  career 
have  been  influenced  by  his  preceptor's  bad  example. 

In  1764  the  Rev.  Mr.  Stoever  was  fifty-seven  years  old. 
For  thirty-five  years,  winter  and  summer,  he  had  travelled 
as  a  missionary  through  the  pathless  wilderness. 

For  several  decades  he  also  was  engaged  in  the  mill 
business  at  his  home  at  Sunnyside.  In  the  year  1763, 
he  became  the  head  of  the  Lebanon  Land  Co.,  and  the 
general  overseer  of  the  temporal  affairs  in  the  town  of 
Lebanon.  This  served  to  increase  his  worldly  influence 
and  cares  in  many  ways.    He  was  the  best  educated  man 

318  Documentary  History  of  Pennsylvania,  p.  56. 

319  To  the  surprise  of  the  authorities  at  Halle. 

320  Hall.  Nachr.,  I.,  note  71,  p.  587;  II.,  547. 
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in  the  community  and  seems  to  have  had  a  capacity  and 
bent  for  the  management  of  properties  and  many  of  the  old 
deeds  for  lots  in  Lebanon  are  in  his  own  handwriting. 

He  presented  lots  to  the  Salem  Lutheran  and  to  the 
Reformed  congregations  of  Lebanon  for  church  and  for 
burial  purposes.  His  relation  to  the  origin  of  the  Salem 
church  in  Lebanon  is  obscure.  He  probably  was  con- 
senting to  its  organization  and  was  its  first  pastor.  There 
were  divisions  and  difficulties  connected  with  this  new  con- 
gregation, Rev.  Stoever,  threateningly,  being  on  the  one 
side  and  Rev.  Kurtz,  who  may  have  invaded  his  territory, 
on  the  other  side.  The  dispute  was  brought  before  Synod, 
Sept.,  1772.321 

In  1768,  1769,  1770,  Rev.  Stoever  was  present  at  Synod 
and  took  an  active  part  in  the  business  proceedings  and  in 
the  worship  of  the  body.  In  one  of  these  years  he  was  a 
member  of  the  examining  committee,  and,  we  think,  Peter 
Muhlenberg  appeared  before  him  as  a  candidate.  He  was 
also  there  in  1773- 

Rev.  Stoever  continued  to  hold  services  in  the  Lebanon 
church  until  1779,  the  year  of  his  death.  On  the  13th  of 
May,  1779,  ne  hac*  an  appointment  to  confirm  his  cate- 
chumens at  the  Hill  Church.  Not  being  well,  he  asked 
them  to  come  to  his  home  on  the  Quitopahila.  While  he 
was  administering  the  rite  of  confirmation  to  the  class,  he 
suddenly  dropped  down  dead.  Thus  ended  the  career  of 
this  extraordinarily  hardy  Lutheran  pioneer,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-five  years.  His  will  is  officially  registered  in  Phila- 
delphia. 

321  For  further  account  of  this  dispute  see  History  of  Old  Salem  in  Leb- 
anon, pp.  85,  86. 
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One  of  the  great  services  which  John  Caspar  Stoever 
has  rendered  to  posterity  and  to  the  history  of  his  church, 
is  his  careful  transcription,  during  fully  a  half  centurys' 
remarkable  pioneer  activity,  of  all  his  official  acts.  He 
began  at  least  one-half  dozen  local  church  records  in  con- 
nection with  his  organization  of  congregations,  viz.,  at 
Lancaster,  Earltown,  York,  New  Providence,  Philadel- 
phia, one  or  two  points  in  Lehigh  County,  and  Hill 
Church,  Lebanon  County,  and  in  addition  kept  a  very 
complete  personal  record  of  baptisms  and  marriages  per- 
formed by  himself  in  his  missionary  itineration  throughout 
the  whole  Province  at  points  where  no  permanent  congre- 
gational organization  was  effected,  or  where  he  officiated 
outside  of  the  points  of  that  organization.  This  latter 
record  appears  to  include  very  little  of  the  data  that  are 
given  in  the  local  church  records,322  and  the  collation  of 
all  his  records  when  once  attempted  in  detail,  will  afford 
an  immense  amount  of  valuable  historical  matter  to  multi- 
tudes of  Pennsylvania  families,  scarcely  less  precious  than 
are  the  lists  of  names  of  immigrants  found  in  the  Penn- 
sylvania Archives  and  in  the  publications  of  Rupp. 

The  writer  has  before  him  several  ancient  and  time-worn 
volumes,  rapidly  going  into  decay,  which  constituted  a  part 
of  the  original  library  of  John  Caspar  Stoever.  One  of 
these  is  his  prayer-book.  His  name  is  written  across  the 
title  page  in  fading  script.  This  book,  in  addition  to  M. 
Casper  Neuman's  Kernaller  Gebate  in  Wenig  Worten, 
contains  a  Glanbens-  und  Lebens-Pflicht,  composed  of 
passages  of  Scripture  arranged  in  catechetical  order,  to- 
gether with  Hellmund's  Jubel-Predigt  on  the  25th  of  June 
in  the  year  1730  at  Weisbaden,  on  the  occasion  of  the 

322  For  instance,  the  records  of  the  baptisms'of  the  family  of  Peter  Heil- 
man,  given  in  the  Hill  Church  Record  in  1739,  are  not  found  in  the  personal 
record  of  Stoever ;  but  in  the  latter  we  find  the  baptisms  of  the  children  of 
Adam  Heilman  in  1740  and  1742. 
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200th  anniversary  of  the  Augsburg  Confession,  and  also  a 
report  of  the  Poor  and  Orphan  House  at  Soese  in  West- 
phalia, which  consists  of  the  constitution  of  the  institution, 
and  a  very  curious  and  lengthy  list  of  the  gifts  and  bene- 
factions to  the  same  from  the  year  1726  to  June,  1729. 

Another  imposing  old  folio  of  533  pages,  originally 
bound  in  ornamental  pigskin,  with  title  page  missing,  but 
apparently  printed  as  early  as  the  year  1538,  is  a  col- 
lection of   the  writings  of   Dr.  Martin  Luther,  in  the 
perusal  and  study  of  which  Rev.  Stoever  doubtless  spent 
many  of  his  leisure  hours,  and  to  which  he  owed  much  of 
his  theological  knowledge.    The  book  is  exceedingly  worn 
throughout.    In  contents  it  is  very  varied,  and  contains 
the  writing  of  Luther  to  John  the  Elector  of  Saxony  in  the 
year  1533,  that  of  the  Gestaldt  des  H  Sacrament  in  1533, 
Luther's  Urtheil  uber  Herzog  Georgen,  1533  ;  Die  Kleine 
Antwort  auff  H  Georgen  Nehstes  Buch,  1533  ;  Summa  of 
Christian  Life  out  of  the  I  Epistle  of  Timothy,  1533  ;  The 
Second  Article  of  the  Christian  Faith,  1533  ;   Von  der 
Winckhnesse,  1533  ;   Warming  Schrift  an  die  zu  Frank- 
furt am  Mey7i  sick  fiir  Zwinglischer  lerc  zu  kitten  ;  Vier 
Vorreden,  Dr.  Martin  Luther's,  1533 ;  the  6jth  and 
joist   Psalms,    1533  ;    Trost    Schriften,    Dr.  Martin 
Luther's,  1533;  the  XVII  Chapter  of  fohn,  1533;  the 
XV  Chapter  of  Paul's  I  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  1533  ; 
Schdne  Predigen  von  der  Heiligen  Taufe,  1535  ;  Sermon 
of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  on  Matthew  VIII,  1535  ;  Einfdltige 
Weise  zu  Beten,  1535  ;  the  I  Article  of  the  Creed,  1535  ; 
Vorredc  Dr.  Martin  Luther's  Auff  die  Neue  Zcitung 
von  Minister,  1535  ;  Etliche  Sprilch,  Dr.  Martin  Luther's 
Veber  das  Concilium  Obstandiense,  etc.,  1535  ;  Schrift 
an  Margrave  Albrechten,   1535  ;    Vorrede  auff  Historia 
zu  Stazfort geschehen,  1535  ;  Psalm  XXIII,  15 35  ;  Psalm 
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XXIX,  1535;  Hochzeit  Predigt,  1536;  Straf  Schrift, 
1537;  Augsburg  Confession,  printed  in  1535,  with  the 
following  remark  printed  at  its  head  in  the  margin : 
"This  confessio  or  profession,  etc.,  should  have  been 
printed  in  the  year  '30  according  to  its  order,  but  at  that 
time  there  was  a  lack  of  copies  of  the  first  edition.  There- 
fore it  has  not  been  printed  until  the  present  time  "  ;  Apol- 
ogy of  the  Augsburg  Confession,  1536 ;  two  sermons  of 
Luther  on  Matthew  IV,  1537  ;  Donatio  Constantini, 
1537  ;  Vorrede  Dr.  Martin  Luther's  Auff  etliche  Brieffe 
Auff  Johannis  Huss,  1537,  etc.;  Von  der  Gewaldt  des 
Pafists,  1537;  lists  of  the  doctors  and  preachers  who  sub- 
scribed to  the  Confession  and  Apology  in  the  year  1537  ; 
Vorrede  Atiff  die  Historia  Gael  tig  Ca fella  vd  Herzog 
zu  Meyland,  1538. 

We  have  given  the  contents  of  this  ancient  and  original 
volume  of  Luther's  writings  in  some  detail  because  it  will 
be  possible  for  the  reader  to  form  some  idea  of  the  intel- 
lectual furnishing  which  John  Caspar  Stoever  received 
through  his  meager  but  precious  library  for  his  ministra- 
tions in  the  pulpit.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  disputatious 
element  in  his  life  and  preaching  received  inspiration  from 
the  positive  and  polemic  elements  contained  in  the  rich 
contents  of  the  volume  now  before  us.  His  books,  other 
than  German,  he  bequeathed  to  the  St.  Michael's  and 
Zion's  Corporation,  Philadelphia. 

While  still  in  the  freshness  and  ardor  of  youth,  and 
prior  to  his  ordination  in  1733,  John  Caspar  Stoever 
settled  in  a  little  country  village  in  what  was  then  Lan- 
caster County,  and  made  that  the  center  of  his  missionary 
operations.  It  is  to  the  congregation  in  that  village  that 
we  now  turn. 


CHAPTER  XII. 


Earl  Town  and  the  Conestoga  Valley.323 

Biographies  of  Rev.  John  Samuel  SchwerdTfeger,  Rev.  William 
Kurtz  and  Rev.  Wm.  Beates. 

Warwick  and  Muddy  Creek  Congregations. 


♦ffN  looking  over  the  records  of 
IS     official  acts  performed  by 


John  Caspar  Stoever,  we  see  that 
many  of  them  are  located  at  Con- 
estoga, Cocalico,  Moden  Creek, 
Octorara,  Beaver  Creek,  Pequea, 
Leacock  and  Warwick. 

The  center  of  all  Stoever's  ope- 
rations in  these  regions  was  the 
little  hamlet  built  upon  the  old  Horse  Shoe  Road,  run- 
ning east  and  west,  and  situated  on  a  slightly  elevated 
limestone  ridge,  from  whence  the  ground  slopes  northward 
toward  the  Conestoga  and  southward  toward  Mill  Creek, 
thirteen  miles  in  a  northeast  direction  from  Lancaster. 
This  was  Earl  Town.  Earl  Township  was  erected  in  Lan- 
caster County  in  1729,  taking  its  name  from  the  first  white 

323  Hallische  Nachrichlen,  I.,  pp.  177-178.  Memorial  Volume  of  Ev.  Luth- 
eran Church,  New  Holland,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa.  By  Jno.W.  Hassler,  New  Hol- 
land Pa.  The  Three  Earls.  An  Historical  Sketch.  By  F.  R.  Diffenderffer, 
New  Holland,  1876.    The  German  Sectarians  of  Pennsylvania,  I.,  pp.  232-238. 
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settler  within  its  limits,  and  is  clearly  delineated  in  the 
original  court  docket.324 

Conestoga  Township,  of  which  this  territory  was  a  part, 
had  been  erected  in  1718,  and  included  all  the  territory 
west  of  the  Octorara  Creek  to  the  Conestoga  Creek,  and 
north  probably  to  the  present  limits  of  the  county.  Here 
the  first  white  settlers  came.  The  southern  part  was  ten- 
anted with  Mennonites,  and  the  upper  part  with  Reformed 
and  Lutherans.  Connections  were  direct  to  Oley,  Falck- 
ner  Swamp  and  the  settlements  of  the  Schuylkill.  The 
"  Paxton  Road,"325  running  from  Harris's  ferry  to  Phila- 
delphia, passed  through  what  is  now  the  village  of  Hinkle- 
town.  A  third  road  led  from  Conestoga  to  Pequea,  cross- 
ing the  Horse  Shoe  Road  about  two  miles  west  of  New 
Holland. 

In  this  Conestoga  valley,  as  a  central  backwoods  point, 
Peter  Beissel  had  established  himself  and  had  begun  the 
great  revival  among  the  Mennonites  already  in  1722-23  ; 
and  the  first  congregation  of  the  German  Baptist  Brethren 
had  been  organized  in  1724.  These  stirring  religious 
developments  had  the  effect  of  causing  Conrad  Temple- 
mann  to  gather  the  Reformed  people  about  him  and  to 
conduct  Sunday  services  in  private  houses,  in  the  year 
1 7  25. 326 

Stoever  on  his  arrival  must  quickly  have  learned  of  the 
religious  movements  which  had  been  arising  in  the  Cone- 
stoga valley  and  which  had  already  extended  from  thence 

324 See  F.  R.  Diffenderffer's  The  Three  Earls,  p.  30. 

325  Now  known  as  the  Harrisburg  and  Downingtown  Turnpike. 

326  "The  church  in  Conastoka  has  had  its  origin  in  the  year  1725,  with  a 
small  gathering  in  private  houses  here  and  there,  with  the  reading  of  a  sermon, 
with  singing  and  prayer,  according  to  the  German  Reformed  Church  order 
on  all  Sundays  and  holidays,  but  want  of  ministers,  without  the  administration 
of  Holy  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper."  (Conrad  Templemann  in  his  letter 
to  the  Synods  of  North  and  South  Holland,  February,  1733.) 
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into  the  Schuylkill  valley  as  far  as  Falckner  Swamp.  He 
also  doubtless  had  heard  of  the  organization  by  Boehm  of 
the  Reformed  part  of  the  union  church  on  the  Cocalico  in 
October,  1727,  and  of  the  administration  of  the  Holy  Com- 
munion to  the  Conestoga  Reformed  church  on  the  15th  of 
October,  1727.  He  did  not  yet  know  that  Rev.  Peter 
Miller  would  arrive  in  a  few  months  in  Philadelphia  to 
stir  so  much  trouble  in  the  Reformed  Church.  But  he 
undoubtedly  saw  that  Earl  Town  was  the  key  to  the  future 
of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  the  Conestoga  valley,  and  with 
its  accessibility  to  the  land  farther  west  toward  the  Sus- 
quehanna districts,  and  to  Virginia  (it  lay  on  the  chief 
road  between  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia),  the  Tulpe- 
hocken,  the  Oley  and  the  Schuylkill  districts,  he  found  it 
wise  to  establish  himself  at  once  in  this  storm-tossed  reli- 
gious center.  Accordingly  he  took  up  his  residence  here 
in  May,  1730,  the  year  after  the  little  hamlet  had  been 
laid  out  and  measured  off  into  building  lots.  The  appear- 
ance of  Stoever  at  this  time  in  the  Conestoga  valley 
undoubtedly  was  a  fortunate  thing  for  the  Lutheran 
Church. 

In  the  spring  of  1733  Stoever  left  the  Conestoga  valley 
for  Trappe  and  the  Schuylkill  valley,  and  having  been 
ordained  meanwhile,  returned  to  Earl  Town  in  September 
of  the  same  year.  "  From  a  dim  date  upon  the  cover  of 
the  book,  it  would  seem  that  he  commenced  the  records  of 
this  congregation  in  the  year  1734,  but  recorded  in  it  his 
previous  ministerial  acts  here,  the  first  of  which  are  the 
baptism  of  John  Balthasar  Wendrich,  and  bears  date  May 
1,  1730."  The  title  of  the  book  reads  :  "  List  of  baptized 
children  in  the  congregations  at  Mill  Creek,  Pequea, 
Bebber  Creek." 

The  wooden  church  probably  was  erected  shortly  subse- 


Rev.  John  Frederick  Handschuh. 


quent  to  1733.  "This  church  edifice  was  built  of  logs, 
but  the  date  of  its  erection  it  is  impossible  now  to  ascer- 
tain."327 It  was  situated  on  four  acres  of  ground  which 
the  proprietaries  of  Pennsylvania  presented  to  the  congre- 
gation in  May,  1744. 323  Rev.  Stoever  continued  to  be 
pastor  here  until  the  close  of  1746.  He  removed  to  Leb- 
anon County  in  1740,  when  the  people  united  with  the 
Lutheran  congregation  at  Lancaster  in  an  application  to 
Muhlenberg  and  Brunnholz  for  a  pastoral  supply.  In  the 
spring  of  1747  and  1748  Rev.  Peter  Brunnholz,  of  Phila- 
delphia, preached  here  and  administered  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per to  70  communicants.  He  was  accompanied  by  Rev. 
Muhlenberg  and  Rev.  John  Frederick  Handschuh.329 
Rev.  Handschuh  had  just  taken  charge  of  the  Lancaster 
congregation.  On  the  7th  of  June  seven  persons  from 
Earl  Town  came  to  him  and  "very  humbly  requested  a 
sermon  on  the  second  Whitsuntide,  which,  however,  not- 
withstanding their  persevering  entreaty,  the  church  council 
of  this  place  (Lancaster)  and  the  deacons  refused." 

But  on  the  16th  of  June  Rev.  Handschuh  rode  out  on 
horseback  to  Earl  Town  with  six  of  his  Lancaster  church 
officers,  preached  there,  held  catechization,  and  talked  of 
many  things  with  the  congregation  concerning  their  future 

327  Hassler's  Historical  Sketch,  p.  24.  Among  the  familiar  names  which 
appear  in  the  early  records  of  the  congregation  are,  Kitzmiller,  Leightner, 
Swope,  Weidman,  Ranck,  Long,  Rein,  Ellmaker,  Diller,  Kinzer,  Mentzer, 
Rapp,  Weidler,  Gross,  Fisher,  Messersmith,  Kohler,  Ulrich,  Schiell,  Geist, 
Diffenderfer,  Oberly,  etc. 

•  32sfjje  ian(i  was  granted  by  patent  to  George  Schwab,  Wendell  Zwecker, 
J.  Berger,  Nathaniel  Leightner  and  Michael  Rein.  Both  church  and  parsonage 
were  erected  on  it.  "The  old  parsonage  is  still  standing  back  of  the  Eagle 
Hotel  in  this  place,  and  is  used  as  a  dwelling  house.  Most  of  the  land  thus 
granted,  together  with  the  old  parsonage,  was  in  after  years  sold  by  the  con- 
gregation and  thus  passed  out  of  its  possession."  (Rev.  J.  W.  Hassler,  1880. 1 
329  Christian  Neumeister,  Jacob  Kinzer,  Michael  Oberle  and  Frederick 
Baum,  were  installed  as  deacons  of  the  congregation  at  this  time. 
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arrangements.  The  Lancaster  church  council  then  laid 
down  the  conditions  under  which  the  Earl  Town  con- 
gregation could  participate  in  Rev.  Handschuh's  call.  This 
pastorate  of  Rev.  Handschuh's  at  Earl  Town,  begun  in 
June,  1748,  did  not  continue  long.  The  health  of  the  new 
pastor  was  not  robust,  and  after  several  experiences  in  cross- 
ing the  Conestoga  and  riding  in  severe  weather,  he  was 
obliged  to  cease  preaching  there  during  the  winter  months. 


In  the  early  part  of  1749,  tne  congregation  called  the 
Rev.  Tobias  Wagner,  of  whom  we  shall  hear  later  on. 
This  sturdy  pastor  immediately  began  his  pastoral  work 
here  and  continued  in  office  until  1755-  From  1755  to 
1758  Rev.  Stoever  appears  to  have  supplied  the  congrega- 
tion occasionally. 

In  1758  a  new  era  seemed  to  dawn  in  the  Earl  Town 
Lutheran  congregation.  Rev.  John  Samuel  Schwerdt- 
feger330  became  the  pastor.    Now  a  parsonage  was  built, 

330  The  Rev.  John  Samuel  Schwerdtfeger,  as  appears  in  a  paper  in  a  writing 
of  superintendent  lichen  zu  Neustadt  an  der  Aisch,  Mittelfranken  in  Baiern, 
of  Feb.  27,  1755,  was  raised  there  as  a  poor  orphan  and  after  six  years  was  dis- 
missed with  the  advice  not  to  study  but  to  become  a  scrivener.  Nevertheless 
he  attended  the  University  of  Erlangen,  hearing  theological  and  juridical  lec- 
tures for  a  half  year,  and  then  after  wandering  about  in  a  wretched  manner,  at 
the  age  of  twenty-three  or  twenty-four  became  a  prey  of  the  Redempti oners  and 
was  brought  to  Maryland  at  the  close  of  1753  or  the  beginning  of  1754.  The 
captain  of  the  ship  might  have  sold  him  into  service  for  a  period  of  years,  but 
the  report  that  he  was  a  theological  student  reached  York,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Lutherans  there  who  were  not  satisfied  with  Rev.  Schaum  bought  Schwerdt- 
feger  free  from  his  passage  debt,  and  he  now  became  their  preacher  at  York. 
Unfortunately  he  wrote  offensively  concerning  pastor  Schaum  to  a  theological 
student  at  Germany  and  divided  all  the  Lutherans  in  York  into  Sadducees, 
Pharisees,  Halle  Pietists  and  Old  Lutherans,  counting  himself  to  the  last.  His 
letter  came  into  the  hands  of  superintendent  Lerchen,  who  immediately 
reported  him  to  Halle.    After  his  arrival  at  York  Mr.  Schwerdtfeger  was 
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and  in  1763  the  log  church  was  torn  down  and  on  April 
21st  the  cornerstone  of  a  new  and  substantial  church  was 
laid.  The  dimensions  are  said  to  have  been  40  by  50  feet, 
with  galleries  at  the  side  and  end.  In  addition  to  the  pas- 
tor, Rev.  Gerock,  of  Lancaster,  and  Rev.  J.  N.  Kurtz,  of 
the  Tulpehocken,  officiated  on  the  occasion.  A  copy  of 
the  document  deposited  in  the  corner  stone  is  still  in  exis- 
tence.331 Rev.  Schwerdtfeger  did  not  enjoy  the  fruit  of 
his  efforts  in  building  a  new  church,  but  went  to  Maryland 
in  1763,  shortly  after  the  laying  of  the  corner  stone.  Rev. 
Gerock  preached  at  Earltown  once  a  month  during  the  bal- 
ance of  the  year  and  administered  the  Lord's  Supper,  it  is 
believed,  in  the  new  church  in  November.  At  the  end  of 
1763  Rev.  William  Kurtz332  became  pastor  of  the  congre- 
gation. 

ordained  by  certain  pastors  not  in  connection  with  Muhlenberg-.  In  1758  he 
became  pastor  at  New  Holland,  and  in  1763  he  went  to  Frederick,  remaining 
there  until  1768,  when  he  journeyed  to  Europe.  About  1770  he  removed  to 
Albany,  New  York,  and  became  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Ministerium  of 
New  York.    He  died  in  1788. 

331  The  following  is  the  translation  of  this  document,  prepared  by  Rev.  J. 
Kohler  :  "  This  document  is  to  inform  Christians,  and  especially  Evangelical 
Lutheran  posterity  in  Pennsylvania,  and  in  all  North  America,  that  in  A.  D. 
1763,  on  the  twenty-first  day  of  April,  this  church  edifice  was  founded  and 
commenced  to  the  glory  of  the  Triune  God,  and  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the 
Evangelical  Lutheran  congregation  in  Earltown  (New  Holland),  Lancaster 
County,  in  the  province  of  Pennsylvania.  In  it  the  doctrines  of  our  church 
shall  be  preached  according  to  the  Word  of  God,  as  contained  in  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments,  and  the  unaltered  Augsburg  Confession,  and  the  sacraments 
be  administered  in  their  purity  by  a  minister  who  has  been  lawfully  called, 
and  is  in  connection  with  a  regular  Lutheran  ministerium.  The  men,  who, 
with  the  help  of  God  and  the  liberal  contribution  of  Christian  hearts,  under- 
took to  carry  out  this  difficult  work,  were  Peter  Rapp,  Jacob  Kinzer,  Charles 
Miller,  George  Matter  and  George  Stehley.  The  deacons  of  the  congregation 
at  this  time  were  George  Matter,  Jacob  Glasser  and  Conrad  Kleinkamm." — 
Rev.  J.  W.  Hassler's  Historical  Sketch. 

332  We  supply  the  following  biography  of  Kurtz  from  the  Hallische  Nach- 
richten,  and  from  a  chapter  devoted  to  him,  pp.  110-117  in  Old  Salem  in 
Lebanon. 

Muhlenberg  praises  Pastor  Kurtz  as  being  "always  diligent  and  active  in 
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The  new  church  building  and  the  new  pastor  seemed 
to  have  inspired  the  congregation  with  new  zeal  and  to 
have  carried  it  into  a  period  of  great  prosperity.  In  1764 
there  were  99  communicants  in  the  church.    In  1765  this 

his  calling-  and  office,  and  at  the  same  time  a  good  manager."  Mr.  Kurtz  had 
a  splendid  education.  He  was  an  orphan.  For  15  years  he  had  been  trained 
in  the  Halle  Orphan  House  in  Germany.  He  studied  theology  under  Dr. 
Knapp  from  1750  to  1753  and  arrived  in  America  in  1754.  Muhlenberg  took 
him  into  his  own  house  at  New  Providence  and  gave  him  opportunity  to 
become  familiar  with  the  duties  of  the  pastoral  office.  He  also  served 
Muhlenberg  as  his  amanuensis.  In  the  year  1756  we  find  him  as  a  teacher  of 
the  free  school  established  in  York,  but  already  in  the  following  year  he  is  a 
catechist  in  the  Tohicon  under  Muhlenberg's  supervision.  He  comes  to  Phil- 
adelphia in  July,  1757,  and  takes  part  in  the  burial  of  Pastor  Brunnholtz.  In 
1760  he  is  examined  before  the  Ministerium  because  several  congregations  in 
Heidelberg,  etc.,  had  earnestly  pled  that  he  should  be  made  their  preacher. 
After  prayer  he  had  to  turn  to  the  third  chapter  of  First  Corinthians  and 
explain  the  same  in  the  Latin  language,  which  was  done  very  satisfactorily. 
Then  two  Hebrew  Psalms  were  placed  before  him  and  he  was  desired  to  trans- 
late them  at  once  into  Latin  according  to  the  true  meaning  of  the  words.  This 
was  also  done  very  fluently.  The  Lutheran  Swedish  provost  was  pleased  and 
said  that  he  did  not  expect  this  in  the  American  wilderness,  and  then  began  to 
examine  the  candidate  in  Latin  on  some  of  the  articles  of  faith.  Thus  the 
examinations  continued  until  all  testified  that  he  had  showed  his  competency. 
Some  written  questions  were  given  him,  the  answers  of  which  he  was  to  hand 
in  at  the  future  Minister's  Conference.    {Halle  Reports,  Vol.  II.) 

He  was  licensed  to  preach  and  in  1761  was  ordained  at  Lancaster.  He 
became  his  brother's  assistant  at  Stouchsburg,  and  took  charge  of  Stouchsburg 
and  Bernville  in  1763-64,  while  his  brother  was  away  at  St.  Michael's,  in  Ger- 
mantown. 

From  1763  to  1779  Rev.  William  Kurtz  was  serving  the  congregations  at  New 
Holland  and  Strasburg,  in  Lancaster  County,  and  he  probably  came  to  Lebanon 
at  least  three  or  four  times  a  year,  if  not  oftener,  and  ministered  to  the  con- 
gregation here.  Even  if  he  resided  at  New  Holland,  as  is  said  to  have  been 
the  case,  yet  his  old  home  was  with  his  brother  at  Stouchsburg,  and  he  may 
have  spent  part  of  his  time  there. 

The  Synod  desired  him  to  take  congregations  in  Berks  County,  Moselem, 
and  others.  In  the  fall  of  1780  he  is  without  office  and  support,  but  intends  to 
move  to  Lebanon,  where  John  Caspar  Stoever  died  the  year  before.  He 
becomes  pastor  there  and  remains  so  a  number  of  years.  He  served  as  secre- 
tary of  Synod.  Unfortunately  in  his  older  years  he  held  unorthodox  views, 
for  instance,  that  the  apostles  did  not  teach  aright  in  certain  particulars. 
Miihlenberg  rebuked  him  and  he  was  humbled.  Helmuth  writes  of  him  in 
his  diary  under  December  22,  1792,  that  his  time  in  Lebanon  is  over,  but  that 
he  is  unable  to  get  to  any  other  charge. 
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number  rose  to  152.  In  1766  it  dropped  to  105  and  in 
1770  it  reached  the  high-water  mark,  in  the  number  178. 
By  1774  it  had  dropped  to  126.  The  dark  days  of  the 
Revolutionary  War  were  about  to  break  upon  the  com- 
munity. In  1777  there  were  only  87  communicants,  and 
in  1778  but  43.  Before  the  close  of  the  Revolution  the 
number  of  communicants  ran  down  to  30.  Doubtless  both 
the  absence  of  the  men  in  the  army,  and  also  the  growth 
of  a  rationalistic  spirit,  from  which  even  the  pastor  himself 
at  one  time  in  his  career  was  not  entirely  free,  had  much 
to  do  with  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  communicants. 

In  subsequent  years  the  organization  of  other  congrega- 
tions in  the  vicinity,  and  of  an  Episcopal  church,  five  miles 
away,  which  many  believed  to  be  an  English  Lutheran 
church,  cut  off  a  still  further  development  in  the  size  of 
the  organization.333  In  1781  Rev.  Daniel  Shroeter  became 
pastor  for  about  a  year.    In  1786  the  Rev.  V.  M.  Mel- 

333  In  April,  1770,  the  number  of  communicants  was  178,  which  number, 
although  over  a  century  has  since  elapsed,  has  rarely  if  ever  been  exceeded  at 
any  one  Communion  of  the  congregation.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
district  then  covered  by  the  congregation  was  much  larger  than  ever  after- 
wards. With  the  exception  of  the  small  congregation  which  had  just  before 
been  organized  at  the  Bergstrasse,  about  five  miles  distant,  the  nearest  Luth- 
eran congregations  were  those  at  Lancaster  and  Muddy  Creek,  the  former 
thirteen,  and  the  latter  about  twelve,  miles  distant.  Subsequently,  the  Luth- 
eran congregation  at  Mechanicsburg,  six  miles  distant  in  the  direction  of 
Lancaster,  and  still  later,  the  Lutheran  congregation  at  the  Centre  Church, 
some  seven  miles  distant,  in  the  direction  of  Muddy  Creek,  were  organized, 
which  organizations  served  greatly  to  reduce  the  limits  of  the  territory  covered 
by  this  congregation.  Besides  these  Lutheran  congregations,  a  church  build- 
ing was  erected,  for  worship  in  the  English  language,  some  five  miles  distant, 
now  Christ's  Episcopal  church,  near  Intercourse,  which,  as  not  uncommon  in 
that  early  age  of  our  church  in  this  country,  many  Lutherans  were  led  to  be- 
lieve was  an  English  Lutheran  church,  and  were  thus  drawn  away  from  the 
church  of  their  fathers.  (Hassler's  Memorial  Volume  of  the  Ev.  Luth. 
Church,  New  Holland,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa.,  pp.  31,  32.) 
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sheimer,  of  whom  we  shall  hear  later,  became  pastor,  and 
remained  so  until  1790.  The  great  event  in  his  pastorate 
was  the  establishment,  under  his  inspiration  and  direction, 
of  a  public  school  and  the  erection  of  a  large  school  build- 
ing designed  for  the  accommodation  of  two  schools,  a  Ger- 
man and  an  English,  the  latter,  by  the  conditions  of  the 
gift,  to  be  in  some  sense  a  parochial  school.  The  congre- 
gation contributed  half  an  acre  of  its  land  for  this  purpose. 

The  school  was  dedicated  by  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed 
congregations  with  great  rejoicing  and  amid  a  vast  con- 
course of  people  on  December  26,  1787.  It  did  valuable 
service  until  the  adoption  of  the  present  common  school 
system  in  Pennsylvania.  For  the  subsequent  history  of 
the  congregation,  see  the  following  note.334 

334  In  1790  Rev.  Henry  Moeller,  who  had  been  chaplain  of  a  German  regi- 
ment under  Washington,  during  the  Revolutionary  War,  became  pastor  of  the 
charge.  In  1798  the  Rev.  John  Plitt,  of  Chambersburg,  was  called  to  be  pastor 
and  continued  in  office  until  March,  1813.  He  is  said  to  have  been  under  the 
influence  of  the  rationalistic  spirit  prevalent  in  that  age.  The  congregation 
was  incorporated  in  March,  1804. 

In  1814  Rev.  Peter  Filbert  became  pastor  and  in  1815  introduced  English 
services,  amid  much  opposition,  once  every  eight  weeks.  In  1817  a  deter- 
mined but  unsuccessful  effort  was  made  to  have  the  English  preaching  discon- 
tinued. At  a  meeting  held  for  the  purpose  of  disposing  of  the  question,  more 
than  two-thirds  of  the  votes  cast  were  in  favor  of  continuing  English  services. 
After  brief  pastorates  of  Reverends  Peter  Filbert,  John  Frederick  Engel,  and 
Charles  Ruetze,  the  Rev.  John  W.  Richards  became  pastor  of  New  Holland, 
Bergstrasse,  Muddy  Creek  and  Allegheny,  in  October,  1825,  and  labored  here 
until  the  spring  of  1834.  English  Sunday  evening  services  were  introduced  in 
1831.  After  the  resignation  of  Rev.  Richards,  Rev.  C.  F.  Welden  became 
the  pastor  in  1834,  Rev.  W.  F.  Lehman  in  1842,  Rev.  J.  C.  Barnitz  in  1843,  Rev. 
John  Kohler  in  1850,  when  the  corner  stone  of  the  present  church  edifice  was 
laid.  In  1851  the  Sunday-school  of  the  congregation  was  organized.  In  1865 
the  Rev.  J.  W.  Hassler  became  pastor.  The  church  building  was  renovated 
in  1869.  In  1891  the  Rev.  F.  F.  Buermeyer  (an  excellent  historical  and  musical 
writer,  and  editor  of  the  General  Council  Sunday-School  Book)  became 
pastor  and  was  succeeded  in  1899  by  the  present  incumbent,  the  Rev.  Albert 
Steinhaeuser. 

The  New  Holland  Lutheran  congregation,  though  not  extraordinarily  large 
in  numbers,  has  always  been  known  for  the  high  order  of  intelligence  and  the 
great  religious  interest  of  its  church  membership. 
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ESIDES  the  Earltown  congregation  the  Lutherans 
had  organizations  in  this  region  at  a  very  early- 
date  at  Sergstrasse,  Strasburg,  Manheim  and  Warwick. 
Our  limits  oblige  us  to  pass  over  all  of  them,  excepting 
the  Warwick  (Brickerville)  church,  in  Warwick  Town- 
ship, and  the  congregation  at  Muddy  Creek. 

The  old  Emmanuel  congregation  at  Warwick  was  estab- 
lished as  early  as  1730  by  John  Caspar  Stoever.  It  was 
the  central  congregation  of  a  pastoral  charge  composed  of 
Schaefferstadt,  Warwick,  Manheim  and  Weiseigenland. 
The  old  church  record  contains  the  following  inscription  : 

"  Kirchenbuch  und  Protocoll  fuer  die  Evangelisch-Lutherische  gemeinde 
in  Warwick  de  Anno  1730  angefangen.  Nunmehro  aus  andern  fideliter  extra- 
hiret  und  hierinn  quoad  possibilitatem  accurat  zusammen  getragen.  Verfer- 
tiget  von  mir  Joh.  Casper  Stoever  der  zeit.  Ev.  L,uth.  Prediger  in  Canastocken. 
Anno  1743. " 

The  first  recorded  baptism  took  place  on  February  26, 
1731,  and  the  first  recorded  marriage  on  the  10th  of 
August,  1735.  In  1744  the  Penns  issued  a  land  warrant 
to  Jacob  Kline,  Lawrence  Hoff,  Conrad  Glassbrenner, 
Alexander  Zartman,  trustees,  for  29  acres,  for  the  use  of 
the  congregation,  for  the  sum  of  £4  9s.  9d.  on  which  tract 
the  people  immediately  built  a  church.  The  congregation 
was  visited  by  Pastors  Muhlenberg,  Schwerdtfeger  and 
Gerock  in  1762.  Baron  Stiegel  represented  the  congrega- 
tion at  the  meeting  of  the  Ministerium  in  1762.  Rev.  J. 
N.  Kurtz  was  pastor  here  at  this  time.  A  series  of  short 
pastorates  followed  until  in  1777  the  congregation  requested 
the  services  of  their  aged  first  pastor  Stoever. 

In  the  year  1769  the  Warwick  church  passed  through  a 
sensation.  A  tailor,  by  the  name  of  Mischler,  who  had 
been  in  Pennsylvania  for  seven  years,  and  been  ordained 
in  the  Blue  Mountains,  but  who  in  his  examination  before 
Synod  showed  that  he  was  unfit  to  preach — when  asked 
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what  the  Symbolical  Books  of  the  Lutheran  Church  were, 
he  replied  "the  Old  and  New  Testament" — had  crept  into 
the  congregation  and  caused  a  split.  His  party  had  a  boy 
break  through  a  window  and  open  the  door,  and  held  ser- 
vices there.  He  was  brought  before  the  Ministerium  and 
promised  to  conduct  himself  in  an  orderly  manner. 

Stoever  preached  there  until  1779  and  when  he  died  the 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  church  council  were 
present  at  his  funeral  at  the  Hill  Church.  After  a  num- 
ber of  pastorates,  Emanuel  Schulze  became  minister  in 
1787  and  remained  such  until  1808,  and  a  new  church  was 

erected.  After  1808  the  congregation  was  supplied  until 
1836  by  the  Rev.  William  Baetes.333    In  1874-76  the  diffi- 

335  The  Rev.  William  Beates  was  born  June  14,  1777,  in  Philadelphia,  while 
the  city  was  in  possession  of  the  British.  He  was  very  patriotic  as  a  small  lad 
and  while  shouting  for  General  Washington  and  the  Continental  Congress  was 
seized  by  a  Tory  in  the  street,  who  pulled  out  large  bunches  of  his  hair  in 
order  to  reduce  him  to  silence.  He  resided  directly  opposite  Washington's 
Philadelphia  residence,  on  Market  street  above  Fifth,  and  frequently  saw 
Washington  ride  out  on  his  gray  war  horse,  whose  hoofs  were  polished  bright 
with  shoe  blacking  according  to  the  fashion  of  those  days.  He  belonged  to 
the  German  Lutheran  church,  then  under  the  care  of  Drs.  Helmuth  and 
Schmidt.  In  1793,  when  yellow  fever  was  raging  in  Philadelphia,  he  was  led 
to  believe  that  God  called  him  to  preach  the  Gospel,  but  it  was  not  until  in 
1807,  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  age,  that  he  entered  the  study  of  Dr.  Helmuth 
as  a  theological  student.  After  being  licensed  by  the  Synod  of  Pennsylvania, 
he  preached  his  introductory  discourse  in  the  Warwick  Pastorate  on  July  8, 
1810.  He  remained  pastor  of  this  large  country  charge  for  twenty-six  years, 
riding  from  congregation  to  congregation  with  great  saddle-bags  on  each  side 
of  his  horse,  and  enduring  exposure  to  all  kinds  of  weather.  Later  he  removed 
to  Lancaster  and  became  pastor  of  the  Zion  German  church  for  fifteen 
years.  Here  he  baptized  the  writer  of  this  volume,  whose  father  became  his 
successor  in  Lancaster.  Annually  he  would  receive  the  salary  placed  in  his 
hands  by  the  church  council  and  would  return  the  whole  amount  to  the  church 
officers  to  be  used  in  reducing  the  debt  of  the  congregation.  He  was  irenic  in 
character  and  very  bright  and  good-humored  in  discourse.  Two  of  Rev. 
Baates's  descendants  are  in  the  Lutheran  ministry,  Professor  W.  A.  Beates  in 
Ohio,  and  Rev.  J.  A.  Beates  in  Wilkesbarre, 
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culties  in  connection  with  the  new  measure  movement 
occurred  in  the  congregation  and  the  celebrated  Bricker- 
ville  church  case  was  tried  four  times  at  Lancaster  and 
was  twice  taken  to  the  Supreme  Court,  the  final  decision 
not  being  handed  down  until  1886.  As  a  result  of  this 
decision  the  congregation  and  its  property  remained  in  the 
Ministerium  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  adherents  of  the  East 
Pennsylvania  Synod  withdrew  and  established  a  new  con- 
gregation.336 

WELVE  miles  north  of  Earltown  was  the  Muddy 
Creek,  and  two  or  three  miles  northeast  of  the 
Muddy  Creek  flowing  parallel  with  it  and  ultimately 
emptying  into  the  Conestoga,  is  the  Cocalico  Creek. 
Ephrata  is  situated  on  the  latter  creek.  There  were  very 
early  settlements  on  both  these  creeks  near  to  each  other, 
and  Pastor  Stoever  began  the  record  of  the  Muddy  Creek 
congregation  in  1733,  naming  it  "  Record  of  the  Congre- 
gation on  the  Cocalico."  Already  in  July,  1728,  a  bap- 
tism had  been  performed  here  by  a  layman,  named  Alex- 
ander Zartman,  which  was  entered  on  the  record.  Between 
1730-1733  several  baptisms  had  been  administered  by 
the  Rev.  Peter  Miller,  Reformed  minister  at  the  Tulpe- 
hocken,337  which  Stoever  entered  into  his  record.  The 
Rev.  J.  Christian  Schulze  must  have  visited  this  congrega- 
tion at  the  close  of  1732,  since  there  is  a  baptism  recorded 
in  December,  1732. 338 

When  it  was  determined  to  build  a  church  for  the  con- 
gregation in  the  region  of  the  Cocalico,  "  a  site  was 
selected  about  six  and  a  half  miles  northeast  of  Ephrata, 

336  See  History  of  the  Brickerville  Congregation  in  Lancaster  County. 
By  Rev.  F.  J.  F.  Schantz,  D.D.,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  1899. 

337  Who,  however,  joined  the  Sabbatarians  at  Ephrata. 

338  There  are  others  by  Schulze  in  the  Lancaster  Record  at  this  time. 
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and  a  log  church  was  raised  on  a  commanding  knoll  in 
what  is  now  Brecknock  township,  beyond  the  Bucherthal. 
This  congregation  in  church  annals  is  known  as  the 
Muddy  Creek  (Moden  Creek,  Mode  Crik)  church,  and  is 
still  a  Union  church  where  Lutherans  and  Reformed  wor- 
ship upon  alternate  Sundays."339  This  territory  in  1734  an<^ 
1735  was  the  scene  of  the  Rev.  Peter  Miller's340  permanent 
and  of  Conrad  Weiser's  temporary  conversion  to  the  Sab- 
batarian teachings  of  Beissel  and  the  Ephrata  community. 
Excitement  ran  high  in  those  days,  and  Pastor  Bohm  on 
the  Reformed  side  with  Pastor  Stoever  on  the  Lutheran 
side  had  their  hands  full  in  stemming  the  tide  that  was  set- 
ting in  favor  of  Sabbatarianism  through  the  influence  of 
such  shining  examples.  Excepting  an  interval  of  five 
years,  from  1796  to  1801,  the  Muddy  Creek  congregation 
was  affiliated  with  Earltown  and  was  served  by  the  latter's 
pastor,  until  1838.  In  the  latter  year  it  united  in  a  pas- 
toral charge  with  Brickerville,  and  at  the  present  time  it  is 
connected  with  the  Reamstovvn  charge,  Rev.  G.  B.  Wel- 
der, pastor.3" 

From  these  hills  and  valleys  of  the  Conestoga  and  its 
tributaries  we  now  turn  to  survey  the  rise  and  growth  of 
the  German  Lutheran  Church  in  the  largest  and  most 
important  settlement  of  the  whole  region,  and,  in  early 
days,  of  the  whole  Province.342 

339  The  German  Sectarians,  p.  234. 

340  Rev  Miller  is  referred  to  above,  as  having  administered  several  bap- 
tisms recorded  in  the  Muddy  Creek  Church  Record. 

341  For  balance  of  the  history  of  the  Muddy  Creek  Congregation,  see  Hall. 
Nachr.,  I.,  p.  178. 

342  Outside  of  Philadelphia. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


The  Lutheran  Church  at  Lancaster. 


Revs.  J.  C.  Stoever,  L.  Nyberg,  J.  F.  Handschuh,  J.  S.  Gerok,  H.  C. 
Helmtjth,  H.  E.  Muhlenberg,  C.  L,.  F.  Fndress,  J.  C.  Baker, 
G.  F.  Krotei,.   History  or  St.  Peter's,  Middletown. 

'EN  or  twelve  miles 
west  of  New  Hol- 
land, on  the  lonely  road, 
by  the  side  of  a  fine  spring, 
and  not  far  from  a  large 
swamp,  was  a  public  house 
known  by  the  sign  of 
"The  Old  Hickory."343 
Soon  a  little  village  known 
as  Hickory  Town  lay  clus- 
tering round  the  public 
house.  In  1727  this  vil- 
lage became  the  center  of 
the  largest,  most  fertile, 
and  probably  the  most  wealthy  county  344  in  the  present 

343  This  was  kept  by  a  Presbyterian  Scotch-Irish  squatter,  named  George 
Gibson,  who  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  settler  at  Lancaster. 

344  In  1727  a  new  county  named  Lancaster  was  separated  off  from  Chester. 
For  eighty  or  ninety  miles  were  too  far  to  travel  every  time  one  wanted  the 
sheriff  or  the  squire.  From  this  "new  county  "  since  then  have  been  carved 
the  handsome  slices  of  territory  known  as  York,  Cumberland,  Berks,  North- 
umberland, and  Lebanon. 
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THE  OLDEST  KNOWN  PICTURE  OF  TRINITY  CHURCH,  LANCASTER,  FROM  AN 

ETCHING  BY  CLARK. 
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State  of  Pennsylvania.  In  1729  a  jail  and  temporary 
court  house  were  erected,  though  they  were  five  miles 
away  from  little  Hickory  Town. 

Here,  already  at  this  date,  were  the  beginnings  of  the 
largest,  the  most  active,  the  most  prosperous  and  wealthy 
Lutheran  church  in  the  Province.  There  was  none  to 
compare  with  it  in  importance  and  vitality,  prior  to  the 
arrival  of  Muhlenberg.  It  had  no  resident  pastor  until 
1742.  It  was  a  repeated  victim  of  poor  preaching  and  bad 
leadership.  It  was  smitten  to  the  heart  by  early  church 
troubles,  culminating  in  a  civil  church  trial.  Yet  it  de- 
veloped through  every  obstacle  and  disaster  and  became 
possessed  of  extraordinary  strength  for  these  early  days. 
Already  in  1733  it  had  149  communicants  at  the  Lord's 
Table  on  a  single  Sunday.  In  1738  it  possessed  a  stone 
church  with  bells  in  the  steeple.  By  1749  it  developed  a 
parochial  school  which  was  so  crowded  that  pupils  apply- 
ing for  admission  could  not  be  accommodated.  In  1761 
there  were  250  baptisms  in  a  single  year,  and  in  1766  a 
church  capable  of  seating  1,500  persons  was  erected, 
which  already  in  1773  became  too  small  in  size. 

This  congregation  also  bears  the  proud  distinction  of 
having  not  only  always  paid  the  salaries  of  its  pastor, 
organist,  school  teacher,  and  sexton  promptly,  but  of 
having  sent,  as  early  as  1742,  the  passage  money  in  ad- 
vance to  Europe  for  the  pastor  who  was  to  come  over 
and  stand  at  its  head.  It  always  was  able  to  regulate  its 
expenditures  on  a  liberal  scale,  and  to  this  day  is  distin- 
guished among  its  sister  congregations  in  the  State  in  this 
respect.  Muhlenberg  himself  in  1769  termed  the  church 
"  an  old  and  large  congregation  which  it  is  to  be  hoped 
will  now  be  brought  into  more  perfect  order  and  peace 
after  such  long  and  so  many  trials,"  and  the  Halle  Re- 
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ports343  tell  us  that  they  rightly  "  have  regarded  Lancaster 
as  one  of  the  most  important"  of  the  congregations  in  the 
Province.  They  mention  it  directly  after  the  congrega- 
tions at  Philadelphia,  New  Hanover,  New  Providence, 
and  Germ antown. 346 

The  clearest  evidence  as  to  the  size  and  age  of  the  con- 
gregation are  the  words  of  Muhlenberg  to  a  justice  of  the 
peace  in  York,  Pa.,  on  June  28,  1747,  when  he  stated  that 
"some  years  ago  the  Lancaster  Church  was  a  large  and 
numerous  congregation  "  ;  and  the  words  of  Handschuh  : 
"  In  truth,  if  Nyberg  had  not  created  the  disturbances  and 
divisions  here  and  if  our  people  were  concerned  more  and 
more  earnestly  for  the  upbuilding  of  the  Kingdom  of  God, 
the  congregation  at  Lancaster  should  gradually  have  be- 
come the  strongest  *  *  *  and  with  God's  help  the  most 
blessed  in  the  whole  land/'347 

We  return  to  its  earliest  history.  The  organization  was 
the  result  of  J.  C.  Stoever's  activity  in  the  year  1729.  In 
1730  Stoever  settled  at  Earltown  and  came  over  to  Lan- 
caster to  baptize  children  and  to  unite  persons  in  the  bonds 
of  matrimony.315  By  1733  Stoever  had  begun  work  in 
earnest  at  Lancaster.  He  had  been  ordained  in  the  spring 
of  1733,  and  returning  to  Earltown  in  the  fall  of  the  year, 
opened  the  church  registers  for  the  congregations  of 
Muddy  Creek,  New  Holland  and  Lancaster.  At  the  ser- 
vice held  on  the  18th  Trinity  Sunday  in  1733  in  Lancas- 
ter, he  had  149  communicants  present.  Three  years  later, 
in  1736,  Stoever  received  a  call  signed  by  the  Lancaster 
church  members  and  became  the  first  pastor  of  the  congre- 

345  Hall.  Nachr.,  II.,  p.  681. 
346 /fa//.  Nachr.,  II.,  p.  680. 
347  Hall.  Nachr.,  L,  pp.  145-146. 

343  Stoever  has  entered  the  baptisms  and  marriages  of  1729  in  the  Lancaster 
church  record. 
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gation.  The  next  year,  in  1737,  a  stone  church  building 
was  going  up  in  the  present  old  graveyard,  on  the  ground 
where  Trinity  chapel  now  stands.  It  contained  a  stone 
altar  surrounded  by  a  walnut  railing,  a  pulpit  with  a  sand 
clock  or  hourglass  attached  to  it,  measuring  an  hour  and  a 
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half  in  time,  and  there  were  bells  hung  in  the  steeple. 
The  pastor  himself,  with  several  members,  presented  a 
communion  set. 

But  the  services  of  Stoever  evidently  were  irregular  and 
unsatisfactory  in  the  long  run  to  the  Lancaster  congrega- 
tion.   Though  he  probably  was  the  only  Lutheran  pastor 
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who  came  there  to  preach  before  1742,  the  congregation 
then  began  to  suffer  from  clerical  adventurers  who 
pushed  themselves  in,  and  of  whom  the  church-books  com- 
plain indignantly.  In  this  year,  1742,  for  instance,  the 
unprincipled  Kraft  promised  to  preach  twice  a  month  ;  but 
was  dismissed  in  i743- 

Getting  no  proper  and  regular  help  in  the  line  of  a 
German  Lutheran  ministry  the  Lancaster  congregation 
turned  to  the  Swedish  Lutheran  pastors  at  Philadelphia. 
Between  1742  and  1744  the  Rev.  John  Dylander,  pastor  at 
Philadelphia,  preached  from  time  to  time  at  Lancaster.  He 
advised  the  congregation  to  apply  to  the  Lutheran  Church 
in  Sweden  for  a  pastor.  This  was  done  through  the 
medium  of  a  prominent  Swedish  merchant  of  Philadel- 
phia, named  Peter  Koch. 

The  petition  of  the  poor  pastorless  congregation  came 
before  the  Bishop  of  Sweden  at  Upsala.  As  a  consequence 
a  theological  student,  named  Hedstrand,  was  ordained  in 
May,  1743,  for  the  congregation  at  Lancaster.  But  be 
never  came  across  the  sea.  There  were  no  moneys  at 
hand  in  Sweden  wherewith  to  pay  his  traveling  expenses. 

Undiscouraged  at  his  failure  to  arrive,  and  having 
learned  by  this  first  experience  what  was  necessary  in  the 
case,  the  congregation  applied  again  and  this  time  sent  on 
a  sufficient  sum  of  money  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the 
pastor's  journey  from  Sweden  to  America.  The  call  sent 
to  Sweden  was  a  very  explicit  one.  It  was  for  "A 
teacher  according  to  the  Holy  Scripture,  the  Augsburg 
Confession,  and  the  other  Symbolical  Books." 

Now  a  pastor  came.  He  was  the  Rev.  Lorenz  Thor- 
stansen  Nyberg,  and  he  arrived  in  Advent,  1744.  He  was 
the  first  pastor  of  the  congregation  to  reside  in  Lancaster 
itself,  and  was  received  with  great  joy.    In  fact,  accord- 
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ing  to  the  words  of  Muhlenberg,  the  people  welcomed  him 
"  as  an  angel  of  God."  He  administered  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per for  the  first  time  on  the  3d  Sunday  in  Advent,  1744. 
He  cherished  secret  convictions  of  his  own  not  in  accord 
with  the  teachings  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  which,  how- 
ever, he  concealed  from  his  new  flock  for  the  present.349 
So  attractive  was  his  manner  of  preaching  that  multitudes 
from  other  denominations  regularly  frequented  the  services, 
and  the  old  church  was  soon  considerably  enlarged  in 
order  to  receive  the  increasing  number  of  admiring  hearers. 
Many  souls  appeared  to  be  awakened,  and  the  preacher 
was  regarded  as  a  "  burning  and  a  shining  light." 

The  great  joy  and  beautiful  harmony  in  the  newly-pro- 
vided congregation  did  not  continue.  Parties  were  formed 
for  and  against  Pastor  Nyberg.  According  to  Muhlen- 
berg, who  sent  to  Halle  a  full  account  of  the  trouble  into 
which  the  congregation  now  was  precipitated,  Pastor  Ny- 
berg preached  in  a  derogatory  manner  of  the  doctrines  of 
Christ's  person,  nature,  offices  and  states,  and  ridiculed 
the  doctrines  of  repentance,  faith,  sanctification,  and 
prayer.  Muhlenberg  further  says  that  Pastor  Nyberg 
maintained  a  secret  correspondence  with  the  Moravians350 

349  Pastor  Nyberg-,  according  to  his  own  statements,  originally  intended  to 
learn  civil  engineering,  but  later  came  to  study  divinity.  When  the  call  from 
America  arrived  in  Sweden,  he  was  in  the  family  of  an  influential  nobleman, 
in  the  capacity  of  private  tutor.  Through  his  noble  patron  he  applied  to  the 
Swedish  church  authorities  for  the  position  in  the  New  World.  He  solemnly 
pledged  himself  to  adhere  to  the  "  Symbolical  Books,"  and  was  commissioned 
to  proceed  as  a  Lutheran  clergyman  to  America.  Before  he  had  left  Sweden, 
however,  he  had  been  partly  drawn  to  the  Moravians  by  Arvid  Gradin,  and  in 
London,  under  the  influence  of  Spangenberg,  he  had  gone  over  to  them 
entirely. 

350  Muhlenberg's  own  account  of  this  difficulty,  given  at  York,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  a  justice  of  the  peace,  who  was  a  member  of  the  Reformed  Church, 
and  a  particular  friend  of  the  Moravian  minister,  and  who  requested  Muhlen- 
berg to  speak  on  the  subject,  is  as  follows  :  "  The  at  present  divided  congre- 
gation at  Lancaster  was  some  years  ago  a  large  and  numerous  congregation. 
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while  he  publicly,  before  his  congregation,  denied  all  con- 
nection with  them,  and  that  finally  he  married  a  Moravian 
woman. 

It  wished  to  secure  a  pure  Lutheran  preacher,  and  therefore  had  a  Swedish  mer- 
chant in  Philadelphia  petition  his  honor  the  Archbishop  in  Sweden  for  a 
teacher  according  to  the  Holy  Scriptures,  the  Augsburg  Confession  and  the 
remaining  Symbolical  books.  The  congregation  gathered  money  for  his  jour- 
ney, sent  it  out  to  Sweden  in  advance  and  patiently  awaited  the  arrival  of  a 
minister."  [Muhlenberg  then  narrates  what  we  have  told  above  of  the  early 
life  of  Rev.  Nyberg,  and  proceeds  as  follows:]  "Inasmuch  as  Mr.  Nyberg 
knew  that  Count  von  Zinzendorf  was  seeking  to  establish  his  affairs  in  Penn- 
sylvania he  thought  that  by  his  call  he  would  get  into  the  right  element.  In 
the  examination  he  had  represented  himself  as  a  German  Lutheran  and  had  no 
scruples  in  swearing  to  the  Symbolical  books,  although  he  had  accepted  the 
Zinzendorfian  plan  in  his  heart.  In  London  he  looked  up  Mr.  Spangenberg 
and  the  Bohemian  brethren  and  had  himself  received  into  their  communion. 
*  *  *  [Mr.  Spangenberg  and  he]  each  by  themselves  journeyed  on  different 
vessels  and  reached  Pennsylvania  as  strangers  to  each  other  in  order  that  the 
Pennsylvanians  might  have  no  suspicions,  but  receive  him  as  an  Orthodox 
minister.  Both  have  narrated  this  to  Mr.  Conrad  Weiser  in  Tulpehocken  as  a 
particular  act  of  prudence  on  which  they  congratulated  themselves.  *  *  * 
When  Mr.  Nyberg  arrived  in  this  country  he  was  asked  by  Mr.  Koch  and  my- 
self whether  he  knew  Count  von  Zinzendorf,  his  teachers  and  plans.  He 
denied  everything  in  toto,  and  said  that  he  knew  no  one  except  Mr.  Gradin  in 
Sweden. 

"The  congregation  in  Lancaster  received  him  as  an  angel  of  God  and  ac- 
cepted him  as  their  pastor.  Yet  under  the  condition  that  he  should  prove  to 
be  such  a  one  as  they  had  written  for  and  should  remain  in  the  true  Lutheran 
teaching.  O,  if  only  he  had  remained  un-partisan  in  respect  to  the  Moravian 
sect  and  had  been  a  converted  faithful  steward  according  to  the  Lutheran 
teaching  and  had  cultivated  the  field  assigned  him  with  fidelity  and  patience, 
he  would  have  gathered  a  great  harvest  into  his  barn  for  the  Lord  Jesus.  But 
when  once  he  identified  himself  with  the  Zinzendorfian  scheme,  his  preach- 
ing, catechization  and  his  intercourse  with  the  members  of  the  congregation 
were  nothing  but  a  continuous  demolition  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Doc- 
trine, and  a  building  up  of  his  accepted  Zinzendorfian  plans.  He  ridiculed  the 
main  doctrines  of  Law,  Repentance,  Faith,  Sanctification,  Prayer,  and  Re- 
sistance, etc.  He  mutilated  the  holy  doctrine  of  Jesus  Christ,  His  person,  na- 
tures, office,  etc.,  and  when  he  was  questioned  concerning  his  association  with 
the  Moravians,  he  denied  the  same.  At  the  same  time  he  conducted  a  secret 
correspondence  with  them,  visited  their  meetings  and  Conferences,  and  called 
those  liars  from  the  pulpit,  who  said  that  he  had  intercourse  with  the  Zinzen- 
dorfians.  Those  who  were  inclined  to  bend  themselves  to  his  schemes  he 
flattered  beyond  measure.  Moreover,  he  represented  me,  my  brethren  and 
officers,  to  his  congregation  and  even  in  part  to  our  own  church  members,  as 
opportunity  offered,  as  highly  dangerous  people.    At  last  he  took  a  Moravian 
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Certain  it  is,  however,  that  one  year  after  his  arrival,  in 
Advent,  1745,  Pastor  Nyberg  arranged  for  a  conference  of 
Moravians  to  be  held  in  Lancaster.351  A  protesting  portion 
of  his  congregation  refused  to  admit  him  into  the  church 
the  following  Sunday.  He  occupied  the  church  by  force 
and  preached  behind  locked  doors.  The  protesting  party 
petitioned  the  authorities  against  his  use  of  the  church  and 
the  church  was  ordered  by  the  magistrate  to  be  locked 
against  him.  Subsequently,  on  the  recommendation  of 
English  residents  of  note,  the  church  was  ordered  to  be 
opened  again  for  Pastor  Nyberg. 

Thereafter  Rev.  Nyberg  preached  to  his  party  on  Sun- 
day morning,  and  the  other  party  had  a  sermon  read  to 
them  on  Sunday  afternoon.    After  a  dispute  regarding  the 

sister  to  wife  and  as  he  now  purposed  to  draw  in  his  net,  a  large  conference  in 
Lancaster  of  the  Moravians  from  Bethlehem  was  brought  about  by  secret  cor- 
respondence. This  happened  in  Advent,  1745.  He  secured  quarters  for  the 
arriving  brethren,  procured  the  key  to  the  Council  house,  attended  the  Con- 
ference, introduced  those  of  his  members  whom  he  had  won  over,  and  laughed 
at  the  remaining  deacons  who  warned  him  and  pleadingly  begged  him  not  to 
participate  in  the  Conference  "  (Hall.  Nachr.,  I.,  pp.  146-148). 

351  The  following  is  the  account  of  this  Conference  or  Synod  given  by 
Reichel  in  his  Early  History  of  the  Moravians,  p.  161.  "The  third  Synod  of 
this  year  assembled  at  Lancaster,  December  8  and  9.  Henry  Antes  had  preached 
here  in  1743,  and  quite  lately  the  Swedish  Lutheran  pastor,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ny- 
berg, had  joined  the  Synod.  But  there  were  not  a  few,  especially  among 
Pastor  Nyberg's  congregation,  who  opposed  the  work  of  the  Brethren,  and  who 
looked  with  very  suspicious  eyes  on  these  assemblies.  On  this  very  account 
it  was  important  to  hold  a  Synod  here  and  in  as  public  a  manner  as  possible. 
Justice  Smout  courteously  offered  the  court  house  for  the  public  sessions  of 
the  Synod,  which,  however,  so  enraged  some  of  the  more  bitter  enemies  of  the 
Brethren  that  they  threw  mud  and  stones  at  Spangenberg,  when  he  rose  to 
preach  on  the  word  of  Jesus  :  1  Father,  forgive  them  for  they  know  not  what 
they  do.'  His  perfect  composure,  his  meek  and  friendly  deportment,  but 
above  all  his  fervent  prayer  for  all  the  enemies  of  the  cross  of  Christ,  made  a 
deep  and  lasting  impression  upon  Justice  Smout  and  many  others.  It  is 
related  that  one  man  in  particular,  who  had  filled  his  pocket  with  stones  to 
join  in  the  premeditated  attack,  was  so  much  struck  by  the  fervency  of  Brother 
Spangenberg's  prayer,  that  he  not  only  emptied  his  pockets,  but  with  tearful 
eyes  confessed  his  evil  intentions,  and  himself  became  a  follower  of  the  meek 
Lamb  of  God." 
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holding  of  a  service  on  a  church  festival,  the  church  was 
again  closed  by  the  protesting  parties.  The  party  of  Rev. 
Nyberg  applied  to  the  court,  accusing  the  leaders  of  the 
opposite  party  as  disturbers  of  the  peace.  The  court 
declared  the  defendants  not  guilty.352 

This  was  the  year  in  which  the  dark  swamp  in  the  cen- 


OLD  COURT  HOUSE,  BUII/T  1784-1787. 

ter  of  this  little  town  of  300  houses  was  cleared  of  its  wood 
and  drawn  of  its  stagnant  and  poison-bearing  water.  But 
the  poison  of  bitterness,  and  that  stagnation  of  truly  reli- 

3S2For  full  details,  see  Hall.  Nachr.,  I.,  p.  149. 
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gious  life  which  is  a  result  of  ecclesiastical  disputes  and  con- 
gregational discord,  was  still  making  itself  felt,  not  only 
in  the  town,  but  the  oppressiveness  of  its  atmosphere  was 
discerned  in  distant  parts  of  the  Province. 

The  unexpected  course  of  affairs  at  Lancaster  brought 
Henry  Melchior  Muhlenberg,  the  patriarch  of  the  Luth- 
eran Church  in  America,  thither  for  the  first  time,  in  com- 
pany with  Pastor  Brunnholz  in  1745.  Muhlenberg  was 
present  at  the  hearing  of  the  court  case,  and  returned  home 
again  after  the  verdict  was  given.  But  the  main  affair  was 
not  settled,  and  the  church  was  still  closed.  Rev.  Nyberg 
thereafter  preached  in  the  Town  Hall,  but  when  a  promi- 
nent English  squire  who  had  been  his  friend  turned  against 
him,  he  was  excluded  from  the  Hall.  Early  in  the  summer 
of  1746  Muhlenberg  was  sent  for  again.353  After  very 
hasty  notice  to  the  civil  authority  and  to  the  Moravian  party, 

353  Muhlenberg's  account  of  this  matter  is  as  follows  :  "  Some  time  in  the 
early  summer  of  1746,  the  protesting-  party  sent  for  me  to  come  up  and  preach 
for  them.  I  journeyed  thither,  but  was  very  much  worried  when  I  learned  the 
day  before  that  this  preaching  in  the  Church  would  probably  not  proceed  with- 
out disorder.  For  the  Zinzendorfians  told  me  plainly  that  some  of  their  people 
would  set  themselves  against  it.  I  therefore  resolved,  in  order  to  avoid  all 
scandalous  tumult,  to  preach  this  time  in  the  Council  House,  and  to  this  end 
asked  permission  of  the  town  authority  in  the  presence  of  some  Zinzendorf- 
ians. Early  on  Sunday  the  protesting  deacons  and  the  congregation  assem- 
bled, and  as  I  disclosed  to  them  that  I  was  minded  to  preach  in  the  Council 
House,  because  I  feared  a  sinful  tumult,  they  exhibited  their  reasons  and 
showed  that  it  would  be  better  at  the  present  time  again  to  assert  their  right  to 
the  church  and  to  preach  therein  ;  which  I  could  not  deny,  but  yet  said  that 
necessarily  I  should  be  obliged  to  report  the  fact  in  advance  to  the  English 
town  authority  and  the  Zinzendorfians,  since  I  had  made  the  request  for  the 
Council  House  the  day  before  in  the  presence  of  the  Zinzendorfians.  This  oc- 
curred. I  wrote  an  English  letter  to  the  authority,  and  a  German  one  to  the 
Zinzendorfians,  and  sent  both  letters  a  half  hour  before  the  opening  of  the 
church.  We  rang  the  bells  in  an  orderly  way,  and  went  in  silence  into  the 
church.    I  preached  on  Luke  13  :  6-9,  of  the  unfruitful  fig  tree. 

"Thereupon  Mr.  Nyberg  stimulated  his  adherents  to  the  view  that  they 
must  build  a  new  church,  and  one  on  the  Zinzendorfian  footing.  *  *  *  All  pres- 
ent who  listened  to  this  my  narration  could  not  but  disapprove  of  Mr.  Ny- 
berg's  conduct."    {Hall.  Nadir.,  I.,  pp.  146-149.) 
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one  Sunday  morning  the  church  was  opened  by  the  Lu- 
theran party  and  Muhlenberg  preached  in  the  church. 
Thereafter  Rev.  Nyberg  withdrew  from  the  contest  and 
founded  the  Moravian  church.  Pastor  Nyberg  himself 
departed  from  Lancaster  subsequent  to  July,  1748. 354 

In  all  classes  of  ecclesiastical  or  other  controversy  it  is 
fair  to  present  both  sides  of  the  case,  giving  each  side  the 
benefit  of  its  own  point  of  view.  There  is  therefore  here 
subjoined,  what  the  Rev.  L.  T.  Reichel  in  his  clear  and 
excellent  Early  History  of  the  Church  of  the  United 
Brethren  commonly  called  Moravians  in  North  America 
A.  D.  1734.-1748  (Nazareth,  1888),  says  (p.  181)  respecting 
Pastor  Nyberg  and  his  career.    It  is  as  follows  : 

"In  1743  Laurentius  Theophilus  Nyberg,  who  had 
studied  at  Upsala,  Sweden,  and  had  been  ordained  by  the 
Swedish  Archbishop  Jacob  Benzelius,  had  arrived  here 
and  labored  faithfully  and  successfully.  From  far  and 
near  people  came  to  hear  his  edifying  discourses  and 
many  entreated  him  to  preach  also  at  other  places.  In 
1744  a  small  log  church,  called  St.  James'  Church,  was 
built  eight  miles  from  Lancaster  in  Warwick  Township,  on 
George  Klein's  land.  Here  Pastor  Nyberg  preached  at 
stated  times,  commencing  July  25,  1744.  In  174S  he 
became  a  member  of  the  General  Pennsylvania  Synod  and 
soon  also  a  faithful  friend  and  bold  companion  of  the  per- 
secuted Moravians,  in  consequence  of  which  two  parties 
were  formed  in  his  Lutheran  congregation.  The  larger 
of  these,  which  was  not  favorably  inclined  towards  the 

354  The  circumstances  and  necessary  legal  documents  were  subsequently 
submitted  to  the  Archbishop  in  Sweden  and  the  Consistory  in  Upsala  and 
Nyberg's  commission  was  revoked  and  he  was  formally  deposed  from  the 
ministry.  In  October,  1746,  Rev.  Gabriel  Naesmann,  the  Swedish  pastor  of 
Gloria  Dei,  addressed  an  earnest  letter  to  the  Lancaster  congregation,  signed 
by  himself  and  many  other  faithful  Swedes,  urging  the  members  to  renew  their 
pledges  or  adherence  to  the  Lutheran  faith  of  their  fathers. 
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Brethren,  kept  the  old  church.  The  smaller  one  in  1746 
built  a  new  church,  which,  being  dedicated  on  St. 
Andrew's  Day,  November  30,  was  called  St.  Andrew's 
Church.  On  account  of  these  dissensions  Pastor  Nyberg 
resigned  his  office,  but  on  February  8,  1747,  he  accepted 
a  new  vocation  to  St.  Andrew's  Church,  in  which  call 
was  inserted  the  special  clause  that  he  might  have  con- 
nection with  the  Brethren  in  Bethlehem  and  visit  their 
Synod,  without  thereby  being  considered  a  member  of 
their  Society.  Meanwhile  his  enemies  sent  formal  com- 
plaints concerning  him  to  the  Swedish  ecclesiastical  courts, 
his  Swedish  fellow-ministers  publicly  condemned  his 
'  heresies,'  the  Hallensians  stirred  up  the  fire  in  his  con- 
gregation, and  Pastor  Nyberg,  expelled  by  his  own  com- 
munion, felt  himself  more  and  more  drawn  to  the  Brethren. 
After  a  long  delay  he  at  last  received  permission  to  move 
to  Bethlehem,  where  on  August  13,  1748,  he  was  formally 
received  as  a  member  of  the  Brethren's  Church." 

After  this  disappointing  experience  with  ministerial  help 
drawn  from  Swedish  sources,  through  regular  orthodox 
ecclesiastical  channels,  and  doubtless  with  a  memory  of 
the  previous  pitiable  attempts  to  get  on  with  the  help  of  an 
irregular  and  unconnected  ministry,  the  still  remaining 
Lutheran  part  of  the  congregation  at  Lancaster  recognized 
in  Muhlenberg  a  man  who  could  be  depended  on,  and 
based  its  future  hopes  on  securing  a  pastor  through  the  reg- 
ular German  ecclesiastical  powers  that  had  sent  Muhlen- 
berg to  Philadelphia. 

Accordingly  in  April,  1746,  Court  Preacher  Ziegen- 
hagen  in  London  and  Dr.  Francke  in  Halle  were  requested 
to  grant  a  pastor  to  this  Lutheran  congregation  at  Lan- 
caster.   Meanwhile    Muhlenberg   assumed    the  general 
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responsibility  for  the  congregation's  care  and  visited  Lan- 
caster in  the  month  of  June,  1747. 353  Beginning  with  the 
spring  of  1747,  he  sent  J.  N.  Kurtz,  the  catechist  at  Tul- 
pehocken,  who  was  not  yet  ordained,  to  Lancaster  every 
two  weeks.356    Kurtz  traveled  between  Tulpehocken  and 

Lancaster  for  a  year,  spending  two  weeks  of  every  month 
at  each  place.  Muhlenberg  and  Brunnholz  administered 
the  communion  at  Lancaster  from  time  to  time. 

Some  of  the  congregation  would  have  been  satisfied  to 
retain  Mr.  Kurtz  as  pastor  but  there  was  a  party  against 
him,357  and  Muhlenberg,  though  he  had  on  his  list  several 
places  badly  in  need  of  a  pastor,  finally  decided  to  send  the 
new  clergyman  who  had  arrived  in  Philadelphia  on  the 
5th  of  April  and  had  come  to  Muhlenberg's  house  on  the 
10th  of  April,  to  the  Lancaster  congregation.  A  question 
arose  in  Muhlenberg's  mind  as  to  whether  the  new  min- 
ister's traveling  expenses  should  be  borne  by  the  authori- 

355  For  a  full  account  of  this  visit,  describing  the  sad  condition  of  the  con- 
gregation, and  stating  that  there  was  already  at  this  time  a  schoolmaster  here, 
and  giving  some  interesting  points  respecting  the  Moravians,  Reformed  and 
Episcopalians  in  Lancaster,  see  Hall.  Nachr.,  L,  p.  350,  and  notes. 

356  At  first  there  was  an  attempt  to  alternate  a  German  and  a  Swedish  pastor. 
But  the  Swedish  pastor  Xaesman  of  Philadelphia  gave  Muhlenberg  to  under- 
stand that  he  preferred  to  serve  the  congregation  alone.  Miihlenberg  agreed. 
Pastor  Naesman  therefore  visited  the  congregation  three  or  four  times,  but 
could  not  get  along  well  in  German,  and  demanded  five  pounds  for  each  visit. 
This  seemed  too  heavy  a  tax  on  the  people,  who  were  laden  with  debts,  and 
torn  by  dissensions.  Some  now  joined  pastor  Nyberg's  party,  and  the  Mora- 
vians are  said  to  have  scoffed  at  the  Lutherans,  declaring  that  the  latter  had  not 
gold  enough  to  fill  the  bellies  of  the  insatiable  Lutheran  pastors.  Meantime 
came  the  rescript  from  Sweden,  condemning  Nyberg  and  upholding  Miihlen- 
berg and  the  German  preachers.    {MS.  in  Hall.  Nachr.,  L,  pp.  361-362.) 

357  Hall.  Nachr.,  I.,  p.  386. 
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ties  at  Halle  or  by  the  Lancaster  congregation,  and  Muh- 
lenberg's report  affords  an  interesting  side  glimpse  into 
conditions  at  Lancaster  at  that  time.358 

At  last  on  May  13,  1748,  the  expected  young  minister 
from  Germany,  Johann  Friederich  Handschuh,359  arrived360 


in  Lancaster  and  began  his  three  years'  useful  but  unhappy 
pastorate.361  He  preached  his  first  sermon  in  Lancaster  on 
May  3,  1748,  and  two  days  later  officiated  at  Earltown, 
fourteen  miles  away.  He  labored  with  tremendous  zeal 
and  earnestness  in  his  populous  congregation  and  362  already 
in  midsummer,  administered  the  communion,  the  number 
of  communicants  being  185.  By  December  he  had  a  class 
of  43  persons  ready  for  confirmation.  In  the  early  fall  363  he 
held  a  Church  Council  meeting  which  continued  from  two 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  until  late  in  the  evening.  The 
Council  had  to  reconcile  a  father  and  son  who  had  been 

368  Hall.  Nachr.,  I.,  p.  386. 

369  Handschuh  was  born  at  Halle  on  Jan.  14,  1714.  He  entered  the  gym- 
nasium, the  orphan  institutions,  and  the  High  school  at  Halle,  and  in  1737 
was  sent  to  the  High  school  at  Leipsic  to  be  tutor  to  a  young  nobleman.  After 
proper  examination  he  was  ordained  by  the  Consistory  in  Altenberg  in  1744. 
For  Muhlenberg's  biography  of  Handschuh's  life  see  Hall.  Nachr.,  II.,  pp. 
572-575. 

360  For  full  account  of  the  journey  of  Handschuh  from  Europe  to  Pennsyl- 
vania, see  his  Diary  in  Hall.  Nachr.,  I.,  pp.  155-164. 

361  "God has  given  us  joy  through  the  arrival  of  anew  colleague,  Mr.  Hand- 
schuh, who  now  labors  with  blessing  in  Lancaster,  and  is  seeking  to  restore  the 
congregation  disordered  by  the  defection  of  Nyberg."— Muhlenberg. 

3ei  August  4,  1748. 

363  October  7,  1748. 
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angry  with  each  other,  and  to  secure  a  deacon  to  read 
the  sermon  during  the  pastor's  absence  the  following  Sun- 
day. But  their  chief  business  was  the  discussion  of  a 
proposition  to  organize  a  congregational  school.  The 
details  to  be  considered  included  the  renting  of  a  school 
building,  the  securing  of  a  schoolmaster  and  the  manner  of 
providing  his  salary. 

On  the  following  25th  of  October,  in  preaching  to  his 
people,  Handschuh  brought  before  them  the  necessity  of 
educating  the  youth  and  the  importance  of  procuring  a 
good  schoolmaster.  He  had  the  congregation  remain 
after  the  close  of  the  service  and  spoke  to  them  on  three 
points:  (1)  Of  the  election  of  a  new  schoolmaster ;  (2)  of 
the  renting  of  a  comfortable  school-house ;  (3)  of  the 
speedy  repair  of  the  church,  which  was  beginning  to  sink. 
Again  on  the  21st  Sunday  of  Trinity  he  deliberated  with 
his  people  respecting  the  school  matter  and  the  securing 
of  a  residence  for  a  schoolmaster,  and  in  the  afternoon  a 
call,  signed  by  the  Church  Council  and  the  deacons,  was 
extended  to  Jacob  Loser. 

The  schoolmaster  arrived  in  January,  1749,  an<^  Hand- 
schuh exclaimed:  "  One  can  scarcely  believe  what  pains, 
necessity  and  care  this  schoolmaster  business  entailed  on 
Mr.  Muhlenberg  and  myself  before  it  could  be  placed  upon 
a  substantial  basis."364 

This  establishment  of  a  congregational  school  was  one 
of  the  earliest  and  most  important  of  the  new  pastor's  acts. 
The  school  was  soon  crowded  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
German,  English  and  Irish  pupils  who  applied  for  admis- 
sion could  not  be  accommodated.  The  schoolmaster, 
Jacob  Loser,  who  had  come  from  New  Hanover,  continued 
in  faithful  service  in  the  congregation  for  many  years,  and 

364  Hall.  Nachr.,  I.,  Diary  of  Handschuh. 
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when  he  was  old,  his  place  as  organist  was  taken  for  a 
time  by  his  son. 

Already  in  fall  it  had  been  noted  that  the  door  sills  of 
the  church  were  beginning  to  rot,  and  now  that  the  founda- 
tions of  the  church  edifice  had  begun  to  yield  in  conse- 
quence of  its  previous  enlargement  in  the  time  of  Rev. 
Nyberg,  Pastor  Handschuh,  after  admonition  of  his  flock, 
succeeded  in  having  the  building  repaired.  Pastor  Hand- 
schuh has  left  us  a  brief  description  of  the  town  of  Lan- 
caster as  it  appeared  at  this  time.355 

He  labored  with  great  zeal,366  preaching  not  only  in 

365  On  the  seventh  of  October,  1748  inst.,  after  a  residence  of  four  months  in 
Lancaster,  Pastor  Handschuh  writes  of  it  as  "a  town  of  about  four  hundred 
houses  to  which  new  ones  are  always  being  added.  It  is  sixty-four  English, 
sixteen  German  miles  from  Philadelphia,  and  mostly  inhabited  by  Germans. 
Because  of  the  'good  living,'  people  are  always  moving  here,  so  that  it  very 
probably  may  become  a  very  large  and  populous  city  in  a  few  years.  It  has  a 
rather  large  Lutheran,  an  unfinished  Anglican,  a  Reformed,  a  little  Catholic, 
and  a  Zinzendorfian  church.  The  Zinzendorfians  through  the  once  Lutheran 
pastor  Nyberg  have  brought  on  many  divisions  and  offences  not  only  among 
the  Lutherans  but  also  among  the  Reformed.  Mr.  Spaugenberg  has  been  here 
probably  four  times  since  my  arrival."    (Halle  Reports,  I.,  p.  145.) 

ass  "There  is  work  enough  here,  *  *  *  my  hearers  often  consist  of  various 
kinds  of  sects  never  heard  of  before.  Of  real  blessing  I  cannot  yet  speak  in  high 
praise  unless  external  prosperity  can  be  called  a  blessing.  The  youth,  which  is 
very  numerous,  causes  me  the  greatest  joy  and  hope.  Every  Sunday  afternoon 
I  have  them  recall  the  sermon  and  instruct  them  in  the  Catechism.  Then  there 
are  generally  from  seventy  to  eighty  young  persons,  full  grown  and  children, 
standing  about  me,  who  diligently  seek  to  excel  each  other.  The  others  that 
do  not  belong  to  our  congregation  remain  seated  at  their  place  and  are  atten- 
tive listeners.  Our  school  is  always  becoming  stronger,  so  that  we  were  obliged 
not  long  ago  for  want  of  space  to  dismiss  sixteen  children  from  the  place.  In 
truth,  if  Nyberg  had  not  created  the  disturbances  and  divisions  here  and  if  our 
people  were  concerned  more  and  more  earnestly  for  the  upbuilding  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God,  the  congregation  at  Lancaster  should  gradually  have  become 
the  strongest  *  *  *  and  with  God's  help  the  most  blessed  in  the  whole  land. 
*  *  *  I  neglect  no  opportunity  to  preach  publicly.  I  also  use  weddings  for  this 
purpose,  so  far  as  possible.  *  *  *  I  instruct  the  young  people,  who  are  being 
prepared  for  the  Lord's  Supper,  twice  a  week.  There  are  thirty-three  of  them, 
and  some  of  them  are  very  ignorant.  A  number  of  them  have  to  come  about 
nine  English  miles  to  my  residence.  Seldom  does  one  of  them  remain  away." 
(Hall.  Nachr.,  I.,  pp.  145-146.) 
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Lancaster,  but  also  in  the  outlying  districts.  On  the  24th 
Sunday  after  Trinity  he  had  41  communicants  at  Earl- 
town,  but  was  obliged  to  give  notice  to  the  Earltown  con- 
gregation that  on  account  of  the  distance,  the  severe  cold 
of  winter,  the  deep  snow,  the  crossing  of  the  swollen 
streams,  and  his  own  weak  condition,  he  would  have  to 
intermit  the  services  during  the  three  coldest  winter 
months.307  He  was  called  out  in  all  kinds  of  weather  and 
to  great  distances  to  converse  with  the  sick  and  dying. 
He  spoke  to  all  persons,  even  to  the  wicked  and  worldly, 
in  very  plain  terms  regarding  their  spiritual  condition. 
More  earnestness  began  to  prevail  in  the  community. 
Large  numbers  consulted  him  prior  to  their  participation 
in  the  Lord's  Supper,  and,  prior  to  each  communion  sea- 
son, several  days  were  consumed  in  dealing  personally 
with  each  of  these  his  members,  and  in  advising  them  re- 
specting their  spiritual  state. 

Handschuh  noticed  that  occasionally  wicked  persons 
were  offered  as  sponsors  in  the  sacrament  of  baptism,  and 
as  remarks  were  made  on  this  point  by  persons  not  be- 
longing to  the  church,  he  directed  his  people  to  be  more 
careful  in  their  selections.  Some  dissatisfaction  arose 
from  his  rigid  course  in  this  matter. 

Both  his  life  and  his  indefatigable  zeal  were  in  great 
contrast  with  the  laxness  of  earlier  pastors.  He  was  held 
in  highest  respect  during  the  early  part  of  his  career, 
because  of  the  purity  of  his  doctrinal  teaching  and  the 
blamelessness  of  his  holy  life  and  conversation.368 

In  the  month  of  January369  Pastor  Handschuh  received  a 
visit  from  Bishop  Spangenberg,  and  those  who  desire  in- 
formation as  to  the  conversation  that  ensued,  can  consult 

367  Hall.  Nadir.,  I.,  p.  533. 
308  Hall.  Nachr.,  I.,  p.  522. 
369  January  28,  1749. 
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the  Hall.  Nachr.,  Vol.  L,  p.  534-  0n  Easter  Day,  1749, 
his  church  was  full,  many  strangers  being  present,  and  the 
Lord's  Supper  was  administered  to  11 1  communicants. 
Services  were  held  Easter  Monday,  as  they  always  were 
subsequent  to  a  great  festival  of  the  Church.  On  the  16th 
of  April  (Sunday  Jubilate)  he  had  206  communicants. 
After  speaking  of  the  necessity  of  making  repairs  to  the 
church  and  the  organ  on  the  following  Sunday,  the  pastor 
is  able  to  exclaim  :  "At  last  the  repairs  to  the  church  have 
begun  !  Oh,  how  hard  it  is  to  move  the  people  in  church 
matters  !  " 

On  the  first  and  second  days  of  May  Pastor  Handschuh 
met  the  people  in  preparation  for  the  Lord's  Supper  for 
two  full  days ;  but  a  week  later  he  was  stricken  with  a 
hemorrhage.  On  Whitsunday,  after  baptizing  seven 
children,  and  preaching  a  sermon,  he  administered  com- 
munion to  179  persons.  People  of  every  character  and 
description  crowded  the  church  in  an  extraordinary  throng 
and  stood  before  the  church  doors.  "  In  the  afternoon  I 
preached  again  to  a  large  concourse.  I  preached  on  Whit- 
monday  morning  and  installed  two  deacons.  In  the  after- 
noon because  of  the  feebleness  of  my  physical  condition, 
the  schoolmaster  catechized  the  children,  and  thereafter  I 
united  a  pair  in  marriage." 

We  have  said  that  Pastor  Handschuh  was  strict  in  disci- 
pline. On  the  1 2th  Sunday  after  Trinity  at  the  close  of 
the  morning  service  he  asked  all  the  men  and  younger  men 
who  desired  to  be  faithful  to  the  congregation  to  remain, 
and  presented  to  them  eight  articles  with  the  reasons,  which 
should  be  agreed  to  by  all  persons  who  desired  to  enjoy 
its  rights.370 

3,0  These  articles  were  : 

1.  Everyone  should  publicly  have  his  name  enrolled  by  the  school- 
master. 
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In  June,  1749,  the  second  meeting  of  the  Ministerium  of 
Pennsylvania  was  held  at  Lancaster.371  The  Lord's  Sup- 
per was  administered  on  June  4th,  and  at  the  preparatory 
services  a  penitent  appeared  before  the  congregation  and 
publicly  entreated  all  to  forgive  the  past  conduct  of  which 
he  had  been  guilty.  On  Easter,  1750,  243  persons  com- 
muned. 

Up  to  this  time  the  civil  government  of  Lancaster,  as  of 
the  whole  province,  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Quakers  with 
whom  were  associated  a  few  frivolous  and  coarse-minded 
Englishmen.372  These  town  authorities  left  everything 
go  as  it  would.  "  They  punish  no  offense.  They  do  not 
restrain  the  greatest  disorder,  and  in  order  to  retain  the 

2.  The  Church  Council  and  deacons  should  be  recognized  as  such  by  every- 
one, in  love  and  obedience. 

3.  Everyone  should  promptly  adhere  to  our  Christian  Church  discipline  and 
keep  an  eye  on  the  others  and  notify  the  pastor  of  anything  of  importance  to 
him. 

4.  The  young  people  of  both  sexes  should  not  come  to  church  in  a  spirit  of 
frivolity  and  they  should  attend  catechization  more  diligently. 

5.  At  funerals  all  drinking  should  cease.  All  should  be  quiet  and  orderly 
and  should  follow  the  body  by  two  and  two,  first  the  men,  then  the  women. 

6.  The  annual  statement  of  accounts  should  be  listened  to  by  the  congrega- 
tion every  year. 

7.  The  money  for  pastoral  support  should  be  received  by  a  member  of  the 
council  mentioned  for  the  purpose,  and  the  pastor  should  have  nothing  to  do 
with  it. 

8.  Everyone  is  at  perfect  liberty  to  belong  to  the  congregation  or  to  leave  it, 
only  every  time  the  pastor  must  be  informed  of  it.  He  who  does  not  wish  to 
agree  to  these  articles,  cannot  be  considered  as  a  member  of  the  congregation 
and  also  cannot  attend  the  Lord's  Supper  with  us. 

371  On  Sunday  afternoon,  Mr.  Handschuh  relates,  the  members  of  the 
Synod,  with  other  guests,  sixty  in  number,  went  in  procession  to  the  private 
residence  of  a  member  of  the  church  council,  where  they  dined.  While  the 
guests  were  at  the  table  in  the  different  apartments  of  the  house,  devout 
hymns  were  sung  by  each  group,  and  Mr.  Conrad  Weiser,  accompanied  by  an 
Englishman  who  held  a  high  position  in  the  government,  visited  each  banquet 
chamber  in  succession  ;  both  expressed  the  great  satisfaction  which  the  good 
order  observed  by  the  clergy  and  the  company  generally  afforded  them. 

372  Handschuh  says  "Die  elenden  Quakers  mit  noch  einigen  leichtsinnigen 
und  sehr  fleischlich  gesinnten  Englischen."    (Hall.  Nachr.,  I.,  p.  682.) 
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favor  of  the  people  they  flatter  them.  They  are  favorable 
to  all  sects  except  the  Lutherans.  How  wretched  this  state 
of  affairs  was  both  prior  and  also  long  since  my  arrival  in 
our  town,  no  pen  can  describe.  In  short,  every  one  does  as 
he  wishes,  and  the  more  wantonness  one  practices  the  more 
highly  he  thinks  of  this  kind  of  government :  for  he  knows 
that  no  offense  will  be  punished." 

Now  it  so  happened  that  on  the  19th  of  September,  1 749, 
one  of  the  members  of  the  Lutheran  Church  council,  Dr. 
Adam  Simon  Kuhn,  was  elected  chief  burgess  of  the 
town  and  county.  Another  Lutheran  and  member  of 
the  congregation,  by  the  name  of  Jacob  Schlough,  was 
elected  under-burgess  of  the  town,  and  still  another  mem- 
ber of  the  congregation  was  elected  high  constable.  More- 
over three  members  of  the  Lutheran  Church  council, 
with  still  another  member  of  the  congregation,  were 
elected  assessors  by  the  majority  of  votes.  The  election 
itself  passed  off  more  quietly  and  in  a  more  orderly  man- 
ner than  had  ever  been  known  before  in  the  history  of 
Lancaster.  The  next  morning  some  of  the  church  coun- 
cil came  to  the  pastor  and  told  him  the  facts  with  great 
joy  in  their  hearts.  He  writes  in  his  diary  :  373  "  I  rejoiced 
with  particular  heartiness  that  almost  all  our  Lutherans  in 
response  to  my  earnest  plea  of  last  Sunday  avoided  the 
customary  disturbances  at  this  election.  Heretofore  com- 
plaints were  brought  against  no  one  more  frequently  than 
the  Lutherans.  From  this  new  government  we  can  anti- 
cipate much  good  for  our  town  and  congregation,  if  it  dis- 
charges its  duty  with  fidelity,  and  with  honesty."  The 
pastor  tells  us  that  in  his  joy  he  almost  forgot  the  fever 
which  was  breaking  down  his  system.  Those  most  bit- 
terly opposed  to  this  election  were  a  rich  Quaker  and  his 

373  Hall.,  Nachr.,  I.,  p.  542. 
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associates  who  four  days  before  had  set  up  free  drinking 
in  four  different  taverns  and  had  promised  so  many  ad- 
vantages and  so  much  freedom  that  many  of  the  inhabi- 
tants voted  on  that  side.374  Pastor  Handschuh  goes  on  to 
say  that  on  every  side  people  had  been  in  the  habit  for  a 
year  already  of  consulting  him  as  though  he  were  clothed 
with  civil  authority.  If  persons  fell  out  in  their  business 
transactions,  they  threatened  each  other  with  the  pastor, 
and  hastened  quickly  to  him  and  wished  him  to  be  of  help 
to  them.  At  last  the  burden  became  so  great  that  it  was 
necessary  for  him  to  make  four  or  five  public  announce- 
ments from  the  pulpit,  that  God  had  sent  him  to  this  coun- 
try to  be  a  teacher,  preacher  and  example  but  not  to  be 
their  judge  or  ruler.375 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  earnestness,  laboriousness,  deep 
spirituality  and  unselfishness  of  this  man  had  made  an  im- 
pression on  the  community.  Muhlenberg  speaks  in  the 
highest  terms  of  the  excellency  of  his  character,  of  his 
faithful  zeal  and  of  his  mental  ability.  In  his  report  of 
I750376  he  praises  Handschuh's  thorough  education,  his 
efficiency  in  all  that  the  ministerial  office  requires,  and  his 
true  fidelity.  In  speaking  of  his  later  career  in  German- 
town,  Muhlenberg  calls  him  "ein  treuer  Seelsorger." 377 
Speaking  of  Handschuh's  work  at  Lancaster,  Muhlenberg 
says  in  another  place  that  he  had  labored  there  "  Drei 
Jahre  mit  unverdrossenem  Fleisz  und  Treue."  Hand- 
schuh sought  to  gain  a  personal  hold  on  souls,  and  took 

374  Handschuh  states  that  many  of  the  Reformed,  all  the  Moravians,  all  the 
Mennonites  without  exception,  and  even  four  or  six  Lutherans  who  were  afraid 
of  proper  town  order  and  discipline,  voted  on  the  one  side.  On  the  other  side 
were  the  Episcopalians,  many  of  the  Presbyterians  and  Irish  Catholics,  some 
refined  Quakers  and  all  the  Lutherans.    (Hall.  Nachr.,  I.,  p.  682.) 

375  Hall.  Nachr.,  I.,  p.  682. 
31  *  Hall.  Nachr.,  I.,  p.  143. 
"•"■Hall.  Nachr.,  II.,  p.  649. 
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the  deepest  interest  in  their  individual  development.  He 
was  a  powerful  preacher  378  and  his  large  church  seems  to 
have  been  filled  and  even  crowded,  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end  of  his  pastorate.  The  confidence  with  which 
people  came  to  him  in  their  spiritual  distress  and  in  their 
worldly  troubles,  shows  how  high  he  stood  in  their  esteem. 

But  his  very  earnestness  and  intense  spirituality  after  a 
little  time  awakened  antagonism.  The  strictness  of  his 
discipline,  a  certain  narrowness  in  prescribing  obedience 
to  regulations,  and  that  peculiar  trait  which  easy-going 
and  worldly-minded  people  consider  as  meddling  in  private 
affairs,  served  to  render  him  unpopular.  He  was  opposed 
to  the  drinking  habits  of  the  people,  particularly  at  funerals, 
and  did  not  hesitate  to  speak  against  them.379  In  February, 
175 1,  some  of  the  most  prominent  members  of  his  church 
made  up  a  sleighing  party,  became  intoxicated,  danced, 
and  ridiculed  their  pastor.  And  evil-minded  persons 
throughout  the  community  were  desirious  of  getting  a  hold 
on  him  to  speak  to  his  disadvantage. 

In  addition  to  this  he  was  always  in  poor  health.  His 
system  was  wasted  and  weakened  by  repeated  fevers. 
Already  before  he  left  Germany  the  prospect  of  the  sea 
voyage  to  America  in  his  weak  bodily  condition  had  upset 
him.  Muhlenberg  in  his  journal  of  1748  states  that  Hand- 
schuh's  journey  had  been  a  difficult  and  discouraging  one, 
exhausting  him  greatly.380  Often  he  was  seized  with  a 
chill.  For  several  weeks  he  would  be  too  ill  and  miserable 
to  hold  services.  In  the  fall  of  1749  after  he  had  been 
laboring  faithfully  for  three  quarters  of  a  year  in  the  town, 

378  Muhlenberg  speaks  of  his  sermons  in  a  favorable  way.  In  Hall.  Nachr., 
II.,  p.  382  he  says  of  one  of  them  :  "  Sehr  wohl  ausgebildet."  Of  another,  in 
Vol.  I.,  p.  383,  he  says  that  it  was  "  Erbaulich." 

179  Hall.  Nachr.,  I.,  p.  545- 
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he  was  so  ill  that  he  thought  he  would  die.  In  the  follow- 
ing July  he  writes  :  "I  often  wish  on  Sunday  before  and 
after  work  to  be  freed  from  the  unnecessary  conversations 
thrust  upon  me  because,  especially  on  Sunday  evenings, 
I  am  too  weak  to  speak  and  hear,  and  to  consider  with 
deliberation."  On  the  days  following  he  was  very  ill  and 
was  unconscious  for  three  hours.  This  state  of  affairs 
continued  at  intervals  even  in  his  subsequent  charge  at 
Germantown,  until  his  feeble  frame  had  exhausted  its 
intense  energies  and  he  died  at  the  age  of  fifty  in  the  year 
1764. 

It  was  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  there  were  times  when 
he  became  melancholy,  "  in  diesem  weitlaufigen  Lande  wo 
Alles  wie  auf  der  Post  und  Jagd  gehen  musz."381  His 
necessary  dealings  with  the  rude,  gross,  and  uncultured 
folk,  and  his  loneliness  and  lack  of  comforts  at  home, 
increased  his  woes.  At  first  he  had  a  family  living  in  his 
house  with  him,  but  they  merely  added  to  his  discomfort 
instead  of  rendering  the  home-life  more  agreeable.  Then 
he  was  entirely  alone  and  during  illness  there  was  no  one 
to  care  for  him  properly.  He  suffered  greatly  on  this 
account.  He  complained  bitterly  that  it  would  be  impos- 
sible for  him  to  stay  in  Lancaster  much  longer  in  the 
midst  of  such  an  unconverted  people. 

One  evening  while  he  was  ill,  an  elder  of  the  church 
visited  him,  and  in  conversation  respecting  his  wretched 
household  estate,  drew  attention  to  a  daughter  of  one  of 
the  deacons,  who  was  twenty-three  years  old  and  more,  as 
being  a  person  who  would  make  him  a  good  housekeeper. 
Her  father  was  a  poor  but  respectable  tailor.  She  had 
always  been  faithful  and  bright  in  the  catechetical  class 
and  had  a  thorough  understanding  of  religion.    She  had 

331  Muhlenberg's  Diary,  Hall.  Nachr.,  I.,  p.  322. 
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grown  up  among  the  young  people  in  Lancaster  and  kept 
a  little  cake  stand  in  the  market.  She  had  associated 
quite  freely,  as  is  commonly  the  case  in  such  circum- 
stances, with  the  young  people  of  Lancaster,  and  had  been 
given  nicknames  by  them.  She  became  Pastor  Handschuh's 
housekeeper  and  served  him  about  three  months,  proving 
to  be  pious  and  honorable  and  able  to  please  him  in  all 
his  whims. 

"  In  the  course  of  time  Mr.  Handschuh  began  to  wrestle 
with  the  Lord  and  this  lasted  so  long  that  God  finally  pre- 
vailed, and  powerfully  and  unmistakably  convinced  him 
that  he  was  to  have  this  woman  and  no  other  for  his  wife. 
Then  in  the  presence  of  God  he  spoke  to  her  and  told  her 
that  he  had  never  been  willing  to  marry  all  his  life,  but 
that  since  God  had  convinced  him  so  powerfully  in  a  con- 
trary direction,  she  should  betake  herself  to  prayer  and  tell 
him  the  next  day  how  her  heart  stood.  She  came  the  next 
day  and  told  him  that  she  had  the  same  thoughts  as  he  had, 
namely  never  to  marry  all  her  life ;  but  that  she  would  not 
be  rebellious  in  the  face  of  God's  will.  On  the  following 
day  they  were  betrothed  and  without  much  difficulty  secured 
the  consent  of  the  parents." 

Muhlenberg  continues,  "After  this  dear  brother  had 
informed  me,  he  notified  his  Church  Council,  a  large  part 
of  which  became  exceedingly  heated,  restless  and  angry, 
and  asserted  that  these  things  dare  never  be,  and  would 
result  in  great  scandal  to  the  congregation  and  to  the  pas- 
tor's office."  They  claimed  that  their  pastor  ought  first  to 
have  asked  the  Church  Council  for  advice.  "  But  why  is  it 
necessary  to  ask  men,"  naively  continues  the  record,  "  when 
the  Lord  God  commands  an  affair  and  wishes  to  have  it  so  ! 
Now  the  devil  broke  loose  and  raised  the  dust  of  calumny 
in  every  direction."    It  was  said  that  this  young  woman 
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had  grown  up  among  the  rough  young  wild  folk  and  that 
all  respect  would  be  lacking  for  her.  It  was  also  said  that 
the  pastor  might  have  taken  a  rich  young  woman,  since  the 
congregation,  greatly  weakened  by  its  strife,  was  not  in  a 
position  to  support  a  poor  family,  especially  as  piety  and 
virtue  did  not  necessarily  go  with  poverty.  The  wives  of 
the  members  of  the  Church  Council  particularly  took  offence 
at  the  humbleness  of  the  ancestry  and  at  the  nicknames  of 
the  intended  bride  and  asserted  that  they  never  in  all  their 
life  could  call  such  a  green  young  girl  "  Frau  Pfarrerin !" 
There  were  also  very  gross  reports  placed  into  circulation. 

At  the  close  of  the  month  of  April  the  united  pastors, 
Muhlenberg,  Brunnholtz,  and  Kurtz,  arrived  in  Lancaster 
and  on  Sunday,  April  30th,  found  Pastor  Handschuh  in  a 
very  vacillating  condition,  at  times  deeply  depressed,  at 
times  quite  ecstatic. 

On  Tuesday,  the  2d  of  May,  1750,  the  ministers  entered 
the  church  in  quietness  with  the  bridal  pair,  and  without 
the  presence  of  any  of  the  council  or  congregation.  They 
edified  themselves  as  best  they  could  under  the  circum- 
stances with  the  Word  of  God,  greatly  cheering  Pastor 
Handschuh.  Muhlenberg  states  that  the  other  pastors  did 
not  feel  quite  so  cheerful  in  view  of  the  probable  outcome, 
but  nevertheless  thought  it  to  be  due  this  honest  and  worthy 
pastor  to  proceed  with  the  ceremony, — which  they  did. 
Conrad  Weiser  was  one  of  the  invited  guests  present. 

News  soon  came  to  Muhlenberg  from  Lancaster  that 
the  oldest  and  most  prominent  members  no  longer  attended 
divine  services  and  that  the  young  people  had  lost  respect 
for  their  pastor  and  were  caricaturing  his  marriage  in  comic 
songs.382 

On  May  24th  poor  Pastor  Handschuh  had  another 

382  Hall.  Nachr.,  I.,  p.  323. 
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attack  of  illness,  attended  with  great  weakness  ;  but  on  the 
26th  he  ventured  to  an  extraordinarily  large  funeral  of  a 
prominent  person  and  preached  a  wonderful  sermon  before 
a  very  attentive  multitude.383  Muhlenberg  wrote  of  him 
under  date  of  May  21st,  "Our  dear  Herr  Pastor  Hand- 
schuh  is  always  weak,  but  labors  faithfully  and  patiently 
among  the  wild  folk  in  Lancaster."  384  During  August  and 
September  there  were  times  when  there  was  such  a  large 
attendance  at  his  services  that  the  church  would  not  hold 
the  people.  In  December,  after  a  visit  to  Philadelphia,  he 
was  compelled  to  ride  through  the  swollen  waters  of  the 
Conestoga,  arriving  home  in  Lancaster  late  that  night  after 
a  dangerous  journey. 

During  the  whole  of  the  following  winter  he  ministered 
faithfully  to  his  flock,  but  the  fact  of  his  marriage  was  ever 
before  their  eyes,  and  they  would  not  forget  it.  In  the 
month  of  February  occurred  the  sleigh-ride  and  the  scan- 
dalous use  of  the  pastor's  name  at  the  frolic,  referred  to 
on  a  previous  page.  At  about  the  same  time,  the  chief 
burgess,  who  was  a  member  of  the  Church  Council,  com- 
pelled Handschuh  to  vacate  his  dwelling  in  coldest  winter 
time,  so  that  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  move  into  a  small, 
new  house,  which  still  was  odorous  with  fresh  plaster  and 
glue.  The  pastor  now  no  longer  received  his  salary  and  was 
under  the  necessity  of  making  debts.  In  attempting  to  throw 
light  on  the  situation,  Schoolmaster  Loser  wrote  to  Muhl- 
enberg that  the  Church  Council  was  entirely  at  sea  and 
divided.  Some  of  them  did  not  attend  church  any  more. 
Others  only  came  to  hear  what  was  going  on  and  to 
report  the  state  of  affairs  to  Pastor  Stoever.  Church  was 
sometimes  full  on  Sunday,  but  the  congregation  did  not 
cleave  together. 

383  Handschuh's  Diary,  Hall.  Nachr.,  II.,  p.  58. 
™*Hall.  Nachr.,  I.,  p.  530. 
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Finally  Muhlenberg  and  the  united  pastors  decided  that 
it  would  not  do  to  subject  Pastor  Handschuh  to  these  dis- 
turbances any  longer,  or  to  run  the  risk  of  ruining  the 
congregation.  On  March  25th  Muhlenberg  wrote,  44  As 
the  congregation  at  Lancaster  will  not  recognize  Pastor 
Handschuh's  fidelity  and  diligence,  and  has  shown  itself 
to  be  very  seriously  against  him,  and  has  not  paid  what 
they  promised  him  for  his  support,  but  has  permitted  him 
to  suffer  want,  we  gave  him  a  letter  to  be  read  to  the  con- 
gregation, stating  that  he  had  only  been  lent  to  them,  and 
that  he  should  preach  his  farewell  sermon  in  some  weeks. 
The  prominent  members  are  not  in  earnest  in  their  desire 
to  retain  faithful  servants." 

At  the  service  on  March  31st  the  letter  containing  the 
recall  of  Handschuh  to  Philadelphia  was  read  out  to  the 
assembled  congregation.  It  created  a  great  commotion, 
many  beseeching  Handschuh  to  stay,  and  many  blaming 
each  other  for  this  calamity.  On  Easter,  after  preaching 
to  an  indescribable  multitude  of  people,  Rev.  Handschuh 
administered  the  Lord's  Supper  to  220  persons,  and  on  the 
5th  of  May  he  preached  his  farewell  sermon.  The  scene 
was  one  not  soon  to  be  forgotten.  His  eloquence  and 
earnestness  and  great  power  of  speech  and  heart  moved 
the  congregation  to  tears  and  stirred  them  most  deeply. 
He  left  a  few  days  later,  accepting  a  call  to  Germantown. 

We  have  sketched  the  brief  pastorate  of  Rev.  Hand- 
schuh in  full  outline  and  detail,  the  materials  being  at 
hand,  for  the  sake  of  illustrating  the  interior  workings  of 
congregational  life  in  early  colonial  days. 

To  supply  the  vacancy  now  created  in  Lancaster,  Muhl- 
enberg, during  the  year  1751-52  sent  the  Rev.  Tobias  Wag- 
ner, who  lived  at  the  Tulpehocken.    And  he  came  over  to 
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Lancaster  monthly  to  preach.385  Rev.  Wagner  advised  the 
congregation  to  write  a  memorial  to  the  consistory  of  Stutt- 
gart, Wurtemberg,  the  head  of  the  church  from  which  he 
himself  had  come.  In  this  memorial  the  congregation 
expressed  a  strong  desire  that  a  competent  person  should 
be  selected  and  sent  to  labor  in  America.  Meantime  a 
wandering  Wurtemberg  theological  student  named  Engel- 
and  and  a  Rev.  Mr.  Wartmann,386  who  had  been  pastor  of  a 
congregation  in  Hamburg,  Europe,  preached  at  Lancaster 
for  a  short  time. 

In  May,  1752,  the  Wur- 
temberg Consistory  selected 
the  Rev.  John  Siegfried  Ge- 
rock.  He  had  already  been 
ordained  by  the  Consistory 
of  Darmstadt  and  reached 
Lancaster  in  March,  1753. 
He  remained  pastor  of  Trin- 
ity congregation  for  fourteen 
years. 

His  congregation  pros- 
pered, and  under  him  the 
large  structure,  now  known 
as  Trinity  Church,  was  built.  Pastor  Gerock  at  once 
united  with  the  Ministerium  of  Pennsylvania  and  labored 
in  Lancaster  with  great  fidelity  and  amid  much  tribulation. 
He  was  highly  respected  by  his  people. 

3  8  5  Rev~~Tobias  Wagner  was  a  pastor  from  Wurtemberg  who  had  accom- 
panied a  number  of  immigrants  to  New  England.  But  aftei :  his  arrrva  in 
America  he  came  to  Pennsylvania  and  was  kindly  received  by  Dr.  Muhlen- 
berg.   He  became  pastor  at  the  Tulpehocken,  and  later  assumed  charge  of 

thC386  Henry  Burche^Gabriel  Wartmann  was  called  to  Reading  from  Lancaster 
and  dismissed  there  already  in  July,  r753-  He  went  through  Virginia  and  the 
Carolinas,  and  arrived  at  Charleston  in  1757.  (See  Bernheim,  History  of  the 
German  Settlements  and  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  North  and  South  Caro- 
lina, 1872,  p.  208.) 
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As  the  congregation  was  flourishing,  and  the  old  building 
was  showing  signs  of  decay,  a  congregational  meeting 
was  held  January  1,  1761,  and  the  members  resolved 
"deliberately,  voluntarily,  and  firmly"  that  their  duty  to 
God,  their  own  religious  wants,  and  those  of  their  children, 
not  less  than  the  honor  due  to  the  Saviour,  imperatively 
demanded  that  a  new  church  should  be  built,  in  order  that 
therein  the  Word  of  God  might  be  preached  and  the  holy 
Sacrament  administered,  in  accordance  with  the  Unaltered 
Augsburg  Confession.    The  lot  on  which  Trinity  Church 
now  stands  was  purchased  at  once,  and  the  task  of  erect- 
ing the  new  building  was  assigned  to  Mr.  Gerock  and  three 
elders,  Adam  Simon  Kuhn,  Bernhard  Hubley,  and  Fred- 
erick Jayser.387    It  was  resolved  that  the  Ministerium  of 
Pennsylvania  should  be  invited  to  meet  at  Lancaster  on 
Trinity  Sunday,  May  17,  and  that  on  the  following  Mon- 
day the  corner  stone  of  the  new  building  should  be  laid  in 
the  presence  of  the  Synod.    The  Synod  accepted  the  in- 
vitation and  among  those  present  on  the  occasion  were  Dr. 
Muhlenberg  and  the  Swedish  Provost,  Dr.  Wrangel.  The 
corner  stone  was  laid  with  great  solemnity,388  and  the 

387  on  the  1st  of  January,  1761,  the  congregation  resolved  to  purchase  a  lot 
on  Duke  Street  near  the  old  church.  On  the  7th  of  the  same  month  they  opened 
a  subscription  list.  One  of  the  elders  subscribed  ^100  Pennsylvania  currency 
and  five  other  elders  /50. 

sss  on  Monday  morning,  the  18th  of  May,  1761,  the  members  of  the  Synod 
repaired  at  an  early  hour  to  the  residence  of  Pastor  Gerock,  and  together  with 
himself  and  all  the  officers  of  the  church  (elders  and  trustees) :  Adam  S.  Kuhn, 
Michael  Gross,  Bernhard  Hubley,  Frederick  Jayser,  Gerhard  Brenner,  I<ud- 
wig  Laumann.-Deacons  (Vorsteher)  :  Christoph  Mayer,  Martin  Laumann, 
Carl  Schneider,  Adam  Hambrecht),  signed  a  document  which  was  to  be  depos- 
ited in  the  corner  stone.  This  document,  of  which  no  full  copy  is  known  to 
exist,  related  the  whole  previous  history  of  the  congregation  in  detail,  and 
then  declared  that  the  sacred  edifice  which  the  corner  stone  was  intended  to 
sustain,  should  be  called  "The  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity, "  and  be  conse- 
crated solely  to  the  cause  of  the  evangelical  truth,  as  that  truth  is  taught  by 
the  apostles  and  prophets  and  set  forth  in  the  pure,  Unaltered  Augsburg  Con- 
fession. 
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building  advanced  steadily,  while  the  congregation  also 
grew  larger.  The  year  after  the  corner  stone  was  laid, 
Pastor  Gerock  could  report  to  Synod  the  baptism  of  nearly 
280  children  for  Lancaster  and  Beaver  Creek  Churches, 
which  would  indicate  a  very  large  communicant  member- 
ship.   Forty  persons,  including  one  Roman  Catholic,  were 


At  10  o'clock  the  members  of  the  Synod  and  others  went  in  procession  to 
the  old  church,  and  Rev.  Dr.  Muhlenberg  delivered  a  discourse  on  the  60th 
chapter  of  Isaiah.  After  the  service  all  proceeded  to  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  corner  stone.  The  whole  assembly,  standing  in  a  devout  attitude, 
united  in  singing  several  stanzas  of  the  favorite  German  church  hymn, 
beginning  with  the  words  :  "  Sey  Lobund  Ehr'  dem  hoechsten  Gut."  Then  Pas- 
tor Gerock  read  aloud  the  document  which  has  already  been  described,  trans- 
ferred it  to  a  small  box,  and  deposited  the  whole  in  the  corner  stone  ;  after 
this  act  the  stone  itself  was  reverently  removed  to  its  proper  place,  in  the 
name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  firmly  se- 
cured. Dr.  Wrangel  now  came  forward,  and  with  a  mallet  struck  the  stone 
thrice  and  offered  a  short  prayer.  Every  clerical  and  lay  member  of  the 
Synod  and  every  church  officer  in  regular  succession  approached  the  stone, 
raised  the  mallet  and  by  distinct  strokes  on  the  stone,  of  the  same  mystic 
number,  indicated  that  his  heart  prayed  for  the  completion  and  perpetuity  of 
the  building.  Again  did  the  vast  assembly  sing  to  God's  praise  one  of  our  old 
and  magnificent  German  church  hymns,  and  then  each  spectator  devoutly 
retired,  carrying  the  blessing  of  God  with  him. 

The  members  of  the  Synod  withdrew  to  the  parsonage,  where  the  hos- 
pitable church  officers  had  caused  a  table  to  be  spread,  which  bountifully  sup- 
plied the  wants  of  the  honored  guests.  As  the  whole  day  constituted  a  festival, 
synodical  business  was  entirely  suspended  by  the  brethren.  In  the  afternoon 
they  proceeded,  by  the  invitation  of  several  members  of  the  congregation,  who 
were  also  the  magistrates  of  the  town,  to  the  court  house.  Here  an  exhibition, 
prepared  for  the  occasion  and  consisting  of  speeches  delivered  by  several 
pupils  of  the  school  and  of  various  pieces  of  music  that  were  admirably  per- 
formed, furnished  the  guests  with  an  agreeable  recreation.  The  evening  was 
passed  at  the  residence  of  Mr.  Michael  Gross,  an  elder,  whose  delicate  hos- 
pitality provided  for  the  clergy  an  entertainment  of  intrumental  and  vocal 
music.  "The  tasteful  and  happy  adaptation  of  the  pieces  to  the  grave,  clerical 
character  of  his  guests,  did  not  fail  to  obtain  a  respectful  recognition." 

The  church  officers  on  that  occasion  resolved  that  the  pastor  should  pre- 
serve an  account  of  the  solemnities  of  the  day,  and  afterwards  exhibited  anew 
their  solicitude  by  requesting  Dr.  Muhlenberg,  whose  narrative  still  belongs 
to  their  treasures  of  this  church,  to  inscribe  the  whole  in  the  Church  Book,  for 
the  sake  of  their  children,  to  whom  the  narrative  would  naturally  be  deeply 
interesting.— History  of  Trinity  Church. 
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confirmed  in  the  same  year.    The  German  school,389  sup-  . 
ported  by  the  members  of  the  church,  was  crowded  with 
90  children.390 

At  last  after  a  period  of  five  3'ears 391  the  Trinity  Church 
at  Lancaster  was  consecrated  on  the  Sunday  Rogate,  May 
4,  1766.  In  the  festal  procession  that  morning  were  six 
pastors,  including  Dr.  Muhlenberg  of  Philadelphia,  Kurtz, 
Sr.,  of  Tulpehocken,  Kurtz,  Jr.,  of  Earltown,  Stoever  of 
Lebanon,  and  Krug  of  Reading.  The  elders  and  trustees 
were :  Adam  Kuhn,  Michael  Gross,  Bernhard  Hubley, 
Gerhard  Brenner,  Ludwig  Laumann,  Michael  Hubley; 

389  Report  of  the  Prediger  Conference  in  June,  1762,  in  Lancaster:  The 
German  school  has  50  or  60  children  in  summer,  but  in  winter  from  80  to  90. 
It  is  supported  by  the  congregation  without  outside  help.  Its  school  teacher, 
Jacob  L,6ser,  is  an  apt  and  gifted  man,  who  doubtless  would  be  capable  of  more 
various  service.  Yet  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  on  account  of  the  contracted 
space  in  the  school  and  the  want  of  a  good  system  of  order  it  cannot  be 
arranged  better. 

In  the  year  1761-1762  there  were  250  baptisms  in  Lancaster. 

390  while  the  church  was  in  course  of  erection,  a  house  of  correction  was 
put  up  in  Lancaster,  and  several  years  previous  a  barracks  large  enough  to 
contain  500  men,  was  built.  In  1763,  before  the  church  was  finished,  the  ter- 
rible massacre  of  the  Indians  by  the  Paxton  Boys  [at  Lancaster,  on  Sunday, 
while  the  inhabitants  were  at  divine  service,  stirred  the  community  and  the 
whole  State  to  its  innermost  depths.  By  1764  the  place  had  600  houses,  with 
"wealthy  and  respectable  "  inhabitants.  A  German  surgeon  was  said  to  be 
marrying  couples  at  the  rate  of  300  a  year,  thus  netting  to  himself  about  £\$o 
annually. 

391  During  the  progress  of  the  new  building  the  congregation  continued 
to  worship  in  the  old  church  which  had  been  consecrated  in  1738,  and  which 
was  not  taken  down  until  some  years  after  the  new  church  was  dedicated. 
On  January  1,  1765,  the  congregation  resolved  to  fit  the  new  building  for 
actual  use  as  soon  as  possible.  The  four  elders  were  instructed  to  borrow 
a  sum  of  money  not  exceeding  ,£"1,000  Pennsylvania  currency  on  their  own 
credit,  and  the  officers  and  members  of  the  congregation  pledged  themselves 
to  provide  to  pay  for  the  principal  and  interest  out  of  the  income  of  the 
church.  On  February  27,  the  pastor  and  Council  invited  Dr.  Muhlenberg  and 
other  regularly  ordained  Lutheran  ministers  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  York  to 
attend  the  consecration,  together  with  one  or  two  elders  or  deacons  from  each 
congregation,  on  the  1st  Sunday  of  May.  On  April  30  the  Church  Council  re- 
solved that  no  minister  should  be  permitted  to  preach  in  the  church,  adminis- 
ter the  Sacraments,  or  perform  any  other  services,  except  he  be  regularly 
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deacons,  Christian  Werth,  Caspar  Singer,  Carl  Klug, 
Veit  Mueller.392 

At  the  beginning  of  the  marriage  register,  opened  by- 
Pastor  Gerock  at  this  time  we  are  told  that  persons  were 
united  in  the  bonds  of  holy  matrimony  after  three  public 
proclamations  in  the  church  of  the  intended  marriage. 
From  the  statement  at  the  head  of  the  record  of  burials 
we  learn  that  it  was  a  general  custom  to  bury  the  dead  on 
the  day  after  their  decease.393 

called,  and  acknowledged  as  an  Evangelical  Lutheran  minister  by  some  Evan- 
gelical Consistory  orMinisterium  of  Germany,  Sweden,  or  some  other  Lutheran 
country,  and  also  be  in  connection  with  the  present  Rev.  Ministerium  of  Penn- 
sylvania. On  the  morning  of  the  dedication  the  ministers  and  deputies  of  the 
united  congregations  met  in  the  school-house  at  9  A.  M.  At  10  A.  M.  they 
formed  a  procession  and  went  to  the  new  church  in  the  following  order  :  The 
schoolmaster,  Mr.  Jacob  Loser,  with  the  children  of  his  school,  the  deacons  of 
the  Lancaster  congregation,  bearing  the  sacred  vessels,  the  ministers,  the  elders 
and  trustees  of  the  Lancaster  congregation,  the  deputies  of  the  united  congre- 
gations. Dr.  Muhlenberg  opened  the  service  by  reading  Psalm  100.  The 
choir  sang  the  first  verse  of  the  hymn,  "  Komm  heiliger  Geist,  Herre  Gott." 
The  pastor  delivered  the  "declaration  "  in  regard  to  the  church,  for  what  pur- 
pose it  was  built  and  is  to  be  used.  Each  of  the  pastors  present  repeated  a 
passage  of  Holy  Scripture  appropriate  to  the  consecration  of  the  whole  build- 
ing and  its  parts.  Dr.  Miihlenberg  delivered  a  sermon  in  the  morning  on 
Exodus  20  : 24,  and  Rev.  Gerock  one  in  the  afternoon  on  John  13  : 34-35-  On 
Monday  morning  the  Rev.  Mr.  Stoever  preached  on  Ezra  3  : 11-12,  and  on  Mon- 
day afternoon  the  Rev.  Mr.  Krug  on  I.  Tim.  1  : 15.  ^137  was  collected  during 
the  consecration  services. 

The  new  building  was  80  by  60  feet  with  a  tower,  and  is  preserved  almost 
unaltered  to-day.  The  pulpit  was  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  church  directly 
opposite  the  front  door.  The  church  was  supplied  with  deep  galleries  on  three 
sides.  The  aisles  were  paved  with  brick.  Many  years  afterward  Mr.  Coleman 
presented  a  large  wood-stove  to  the  church.  Two  large  square  pews,  with  cur- 
tains, were  specially  set  apart,  one  for  the  pastor  and  one  for  the  other  officers 
of  the  church. 

392  There  is  a  detailed  account  of  the  consecration  on  record  from  the  pen 
of  Dr.  Muhlenberg.  He,  together  with  the  pastor  and  Church  Council,  ar- 
ranged the  liturgical  services  minutely  at  a  preliminary  meeting.  The  place 
of  every  individual  in  the  procession,  the  order  of  the  hymns,  the  prayers, 
Scripture  selections,  etc.,  were  all  fixed.  Dr.  Muhlenberg  adds  that  the  pro- 
gram had  been  carried  out  successfully  and  concludes  with  an  admonition  to 
succeeding  generations  to  be  faithful  to  the  Redeemer.  He'Jquotes  Rev.  3  :  U, 
"  Hold  fast  that  which  thou  hast,  that  no  man  take  thy  crown." 

393  This  probably  accounts  for  the  fact  that  pastors  often  were  not  present 
at  funerals,  and  that  such  pastors  as  John  Caspar  Stoever  left  no  record  of  the 
dead  in  their  church  books. 
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Rev.  Gerock's  Farewell. 


The  building  of  the  new  church  brought  the  labors  of 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Gerock  to  a  termination  and  in  the  spring  of 
the  following  year  he  received  and  accepted  a  unanimous 
call  from  the  German  Lutheran  congregation  in  New  York 
City.  On  March  29,  1767,  he  preached  his  farewell  ser- 
mon. He  spoke  of  the  many  acts  of  kindness  of  the  con- 
gregation during  his  fourteen  years'  residence  among  them 
and  mentions  the  friendly  cooperation  of  the  officers  of 
the  church.  He  also  stated  that  they  regularly  and  punc- 
tually paid  the  promised  sum  of  £60  Pennsylvania  cur- 
rency as  his  salary. 

In  June  of  the  same  year  two  elders  were  sent  to  Phil- 
adelphia to  invite  Dr.  Muhlenberg  to  visit  the  now  vacant 
congregation.  Muhlenberg  arrived  at  Lancaster  on  the 
24th  of  June.  On  July  1st  the  congregation  resolved  to 
extend  a  request  to  the  Ministerium  in  Philadelphia  and 
the  Reverend  Fathers  in  Europe,  to  furnish  them  with  a 
pastor  and  meantime  to  have  the  respective  members  of 
the  Ministerium  supply  the  congregation. 

On  the  4th  of  July,  1767,  they  sent  the  call  to  Philadel- 
phia, in  which  they  asked  that  the  congregation  be  supplied 
"  as  soon  as  possible,  with  a  pastor,  who  shall  cherish  in 
his  heart,  and  set  forth  in  his  walk  and  conversation,  as 
an  example  to  his  flock,  the  saving  Evangelical  doctrine, 
according  to  the  foundation  of  the  apostles  and  prophets, 
and  in  accordance  with  the  Unaltered  Augsburg  Confession 
and  the  rest  of  the  Symbolical  books  of  our  mother- 
church,  who  shall  be  regularly  examined,  ordained,  and 
supplied  with  satisfactory  testimonials  by  some  Rev.  Con- 
sistory or  Ministerium  of  our  church ;  who  shall  also  be 
possessed  of  the  graces  and  gifts  which  will  enable  him  to 
edify  our  congregations  by  his  doctrine  and  life,  and 
especially  thoroughly  to  instruct  our  numerous  youth,  in 
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REV.  J.  H.  C.  HEI.MUTH. 

our  Evangelical  doctrine ;  and  one  who  will  be  a  peace- 
able and  useful  member  of  the  Ministerium."  394 

3»4  The  call  goes  on  to  say,  that  the  Ministerium  knows  by  experience  "that 
new  ministers,  who  corne  over  from  the  mother  church  in  Europe,  although 
they  may  possess  a  considerable  amount  of  theological  knowledge,  qualifica- 
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In  the  spring  of  1769  the  Rev.  J.  H.  C.  Helmuth  ar- 
rived from  Europe  and  was  called  by  the  Church  Council 
on  17th  of  May.  He  removed  to  Lancaster  on  Whitsun- 
tide, 1769,  and  began  his  labors  with  great  energy.  Within 
two  years  he  reduced  the  debt  of  £1,000  Pennsylvania  cur- 
rency to  £500.  In  July,  1771,  321  persons  subscribed 
money  to  secure  a  new  church  organ.  The  new  pastor 
preached  every  Sunday  morning  and  afternoon,  and  after 
the  afternoon  service  held  catechetical  instruction  which 
was  attended  by  two  or  three  hundred  people. 

In  1772  he  went  to  Middletown  once  every  four  or  five 
weeks,  preaching  there,  and  reviving  the  parish  school 
there.395 

tion  for  the  office,  and  good  intentions,  would  nevertheless  be  exposed  to 
many  trials  and  difficulties  ";  that  the  selection  be  made  with  all  possible  haste 
and  that  when  the  new  man  arrives  at  Lancaster  the  Ministerium  and  the  local 
Church  council  shall  decide  whether  it  would  be  better  to  station  the  new- 
comer there  or  take  some  one  of  the  more  experienced  ministers  at  present 
connected  with  the  Ministerium.    The  call  says  : 

"  We  on  our  part  promise,  in  the  name  of  our  congregation,  that  the  pastor 
who  may  be  appointed  for  this  place,  shall  receive  for  himself  and  family,  a 
healthy,  suitable  and  free  parsonage,  kitchen-garden  and  requisite  stabling, 
ten  cords  of  wood  annually,  ^"25  Pa.  currency  every  quarter,  and  all  the  per- 
quisites customary  here." 

395  HISxoRY  OF  ST.    PETER'S  CHURCH   AT  MIDDLETOWN. 

St.  Peter's  church  at  Middletown  is  the  oldest  church  in  Dauphin  County, 
with  the  exception  of  the  "  Hill  Church  "  in  Derry  township.  The  lot  on  which 
it  stands,  then  in  Lancaster  County,  was  deeded  in  1764  for  the  sum  of  7  s. 
6  d.  with  additional  rental  of  one  grain  of  wheat  per  annum,  payable  on  the 
istof  May.  In  this  year  1764  a  petition  was  sent  to  King  George  III.  through 
John  Penn  praying  for  the  privilege  of  erecting  a  church  and  of  collecting 
funds.  In  response  a  license  was  granted  to  Christian  Roth  and  David  Ettele, 
to  raise  by  subscription  twelve  hundred  pounds  in  three  years.  Ettele  walked 
all  the  way  from  Middletown  to  Philadelphia  on  his  collecting  tour.  A  dele- 
gate from  the  church  at  Middletown  was  present  at  the  dedication  of  the  Phil- 
adelphia Zion  Church  in  1766  (Hall.  Nachr.  II.,  p.  623).  Whether  this  delegate 
was  Ettele  we  do  not  know. 

But  we  do  know  that  in  the  next  year,  1767,  a  church  building  was  erected 
at  Middletown.  In  the  corner  stone  were  placed  a  Halle  Bible  of  1763,  the 
Shorter  Catechism  of  Martin  Luther  printed  in  Philadelphia  in  1764,  three 
wafers,  a  half  pint  of  wine,  and  some  Pennsylvania  currency.    This  old  St. 
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Peter's  Church  is  still  standing-,  though  in  a  leaky  condition  and  with  window- 
panes  broken,  and  is  worthy  of  all  honor  as  one  of  the  most  ancient  surviving 
church  structures  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  On  the  east  end  wall  or  en- 
trance to  the  church  is  the  following  inscription  : 

SANT  PETERS  KIERCH  1767. 

"The  building  was  constructed  in  old  red  sandstone,  and  was  two  stories 
high,  with  a  gallery  on  three  sides  and  a  stairway  leading  from  each  door  to  the 
gallery.  The  windows  were  small,  as  were  the  panes  of  glass  in  them.  The 
first  floor  was  of  bricks  that  were  nine  inches  square.  The  pews  were  narrow, 
with  high,  straight  backs.  The  pulpit  was  a  sort  of  martin-box  on  an  enlarged 
scale,  supported  by  a  post  eight  or  ten  feet  high,  and  reached  by  a  narrow 
winding  stair  ;  over  it  like  a  huge  extinguisher,  hung  a  sounding  board."  The 
membership  was  composed  of  66  old  and  63  young  persons. 

What  brought  Pastor  Helmuth  to  Middletown  in  1772  was  the  danger  the 
congregation  was  in  of  accepting  a  drunken  tailor  as  pastor.  Without  salary, 
Dr.  Helmuth  held  public  services  in  the  church  and  called  the  elders  and  dea- 
cons to  his  own  house  for  the  same  purpose.  He  arranged  that  the  school- 
master, who  was  a  good  Christian  man,  should  hold  service  twice  every  Sun- 
day, reading  a  chapter  from  Arndt's  Wahres  Christenthum  in  the  morning  and 
catechizing  the  children  in  the  afternoon.  The  people  were  so  pleased  with 
this  arrangement  that  almost  the  whole  congregation  went  to  church  twice  a 
day  throughout  the  entire  summer.  T.  F.  Illig  became  pastor  in  1773,  J.  Kurtz 
in  1778,  P.  Pentz  in  1793,  H.  Miller  in  1795,  J.  D.  Peterson  in  1803.  From  1812- 
1830  the  church  appears  to  have  been  served  by  the  Harrisburg  pastors, 
Schaeffer  and  the  two  I/>chmans.  A  new  church  was  erected  in  1878,  which 
was  remodeled  under  the  present  pastor  Rev.  F.  W.  Staley. 
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The  fervent  eloquence  of  Pastor  Helmuth  caused  the 
attendance  at  his  services  to  increase  constantly,  and  peo- 
ple from  the  town  and  county  flocked  to  hear  him.  In 
1773,  the  church,  capable  of  accommodating  1,500  persons, 
became  too  small.  Some  years  before  it  had  been  too  large, 
but  now  there  were  already  fifty  seats  less  than  were  neces- 
sary for  the  membership.  £400  were  paid  on  the  debt  in 
the  spring  of  this  year,  and  a  parsonage  was  bought  for 
£450. 

But  Dr.  Helmuth  was  chiefly  concerned  with  the  spiritual 
state  of  his  congregation.  He  found  it  difficult  to  main- 
tain the  form  of  church  government  and  church  discipline 
which  had  been  introduced  into  the  congregation  by  Muhl- 
enberg. There  were  great  laxity  and  worldliness  in  the 
prosperous  little  city,  and  it  became  necessary  to  exclude 
some  of  his  members  from  the  Lord's  Supper.  Each  time, 
he  read  the  constitution  to  the  congregation  before  ad- 
ministering discipline,  and  finally  he  concluded  to  try  to 
induce  the  members  to  subscribe  their  own  names  to  the 
church  rules. 

At  a  meeting  on  September  7,  1769,  after  explaining  the 
matter,  he  secured  about  500  signatures.  During  the  next 
four  weeks  1,300  names  in  all  had  been  subscribed.  Four 
weeks  later  he  described  the  decline  of  the  people  in  spir- 
itual things  in  such  an  affecting  manner  that  those  who 
heard  him  were  brought  to  tears.  He  rehearsed  the  duties 
of  church  members,  and  it  was  agreed  that  in  the  future 
the  names  of  new  members  should  be  signed  on  the  first 
Sunday  of  September,  and  that  every  year  on  the  first 
Sunday  in  October  the  names  of  all  those  who  were  living 
in  open  sin,396  and  who  had  failed  to  repent  after  private 

396  He  sought  and  gained  a  personal  interview  with  each  of  his  communi- 
cants prior  to  their  coming  to  the  Sacrament,  and  spent  much  time  in  thia 
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and  public  admonition  by  the  pastor  and  Church  Council 
were  to  be  publicly  stricken  from  the  list  of  members. 

Dr.  Helmuth,  as  well  as  his  successors,  wore  the 
clerical  robe,  at  Lancaster,  and  a  tailor's  receipt  of  1775, 
for  furnishing  a  gown,  is  still  preserved. 

The  dark  days  of  the  Revolution  were  now  closing  in 
on  the  people.  It  is  a  matter  of  record  that  Lancaster 
county  in  particular  responded  with  cheerfulness  to  the 
demand  to  take  up  arms  for  the  country.  Dr.  Helmuth, 
in  a  letter  of  1775,  describes  the  enthusiasm  that  animated 
all  classes  in  these  hours  when  the  throwing  overboard  of 
tea  in  Boston  harbor  had  stirred  the  whole  of  Pennsylvania. 

We  consider  this  letter  to  Europe  of  sufficient  importance 
to  transcribe  it  in  part  as  follows  : 

"Your  welcome  letter  of  February  25,  1775 ,  has  been 
safely  received.  At  its  very  beginning  you  show  an  interest 
in  the  sad  condition  of  our  land,  which  obligates  me  to  give 
you  a  little  sketch  of  the  present  war  troubles.  General 
Gage  lies  in  Boston  with  about  9,000  royal  troops,  together 
with  many  vessels  of  war.  He  has  laid  a  town,  named 
Charles  Town,  near  Boston,  altogether  in  ashes.  The 
troops  of  the  United  Provinces,  about  3,000  strong,  have 
intrenched  themselves  about  Boston,  so  near  to  the  royal 
troops  that  nearly  every  day  the  one  side  shoots  at  the  other. 
Up  to  this  time  everything  has  turned  out  advantageously 
to  the  side  of  the  provincial  troops,  whereas  on  the  other 
hand  the  royal  troops  have  had  some  very  decided  losses. 
As  the  latter  can  accomplish  nothing  and  dare  not  venture 
even  a  mile  into  the  country,  General  Gage  has  blown  up 
a  strong  fortress  near  Boston,  named  Fort  William,  which 

manner.  He  was  in  sympathy  with  prayer  meetings,  held  on  several  evenings 
of  the  week  in  private  houses,  and  was  obliged  to  go  through  some  internal 
difficulties  in  his  congregation  on  this  account  ;  but  in  the  end  brought  back 
the  whole  congregation  into  sympathy  with  him. 
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he  had  in  possession,  and  is  now  about  to  leave  his  pres- 
ent position  with  his  army.  [This  was  a  supposition  that 
never  was  fulfilled.]  But  nobody  knows  whither  he  will 
turn.  Throughout  the  whole  land  great  preparations  are 
being  made,  and  all  is  under  martial  law.  The  enthusiasm 
that  manifests  itself  under  such  dark  circumstances,  is  in- 
describable. Where  a  hundred  men  are  desired,  many 
more  than  that  number  immediately  appear,  who  then,  be- 
cause they  are  not  all  needed,  are  turned  back,  to  their  own 
great  dissatisfaction.  In  my  own  slight  acquaintance  with 
history  I  know  of  no  parallel  state  of  affairs.  Regions  of 
which  one  was  obliged  to  believe  that  it  would  be  years 
before  the  people  freely  gave  themselves  to  martial  matters, 
as  soon  as  the  news  of  the  first  clash  at  Lexington  was 
known,  became  very  warlike  in  a  few  weeks.  Quakers, 
Mennonites,  etc.,  exercised  themselves  in  drill  with  the 
rest.  The  rude  boom  of  war  is  heard  hourly  on  the  streets. 
*  *  *  The  people  are  nearly  all  raised  to  the  highest  pitch 
of  enthusiasm  respecting  freedom.  The  whole  land  from 
New  England  to  Georgia  is  all  of  one  mind,  to  risk  body 
and  life  in  order  to  assert  its  freedom.  The  few  who 
think  otherwise,  dare  not  speak  otherwise.  If  some  of 
them  are  uncircumspect,  they  are  dealt  with  so  badly  that 
others  quickly  learn  not  to  deviate  in  the  least  from  the 
paths  that  have  been  entered  into.  In  Philadelphia  the 
English  and  German  pupils  in  the  schools  have  formed 
soldier  companies,  and  are  drilled  like  regular  troops. 
What  the. father  does,  that  the  child  imitates.  Would  to 
God,  that  men  might  once  assert  their  spiritual  freedom  as 
zealously  and  unanimously  as  they  here  in  America  rise  to 
the  defence  of  their  bodily  freedom  !" 

In  September,  1777,  Washington  was  defeated  on  the 
Brandywine  ^nd  Congress  fled  from  Philadelphia  to  Lan- 
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caster.  During  that  winter  Washington  was  at  Valley 
Forge,  Congress  was  in  session  at  York,  and  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  Assembly  was  in  meeting  at  Lancaster.  The 
first  Revolutionary  War  Governor  (the  President  of  the 
Supreme  Executive  Council  of  the  State),  Thomas  War- 
ton,  Jr.,  had  been  inaugurated  on  the  fifth  of  the  previous 
May,  with  much  pomp  and  ceremony.  During  the  winter 
and  spring,  his  headquarters  were  at  Lancaster.  On 
May  23,  1778,  he  died  suddenly  of  the  quinsy.  The 
vestry  of  Old  Trinity  offered  to  inter  his  body  in  their 
church.  His  funeral,  on  the  day  after  his  death,  was 
conducted  by  the  State  authorities,  and  as  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  forces  of  the  State,  he  was  buried  with  mili- 
tary honors.  The  grave  was  in  the  church,  immediately 
in  front  of  the  old  pulpit  and  altar  on  the  east  side.397 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Helmuth  was  called  to  Philadelphia  in 
1779.  The  question  now  arose,  Whence  should  a  man 
come  for  Lancaster?  The  patriarch  Muhlenberg  had  a 
youngest  son,  now  twenty-six  years  of  age,  fair  and  florid 
in  face,  robust  in  frame,  of  medium  height,  easy  and  dig- 
nified in  manner,  apt  in  imparting  instruction,  and  greatly 
devoted  to  music.  A  call  from  Lancaster  was  extended 
to  this  youngest  son  of  Muhlenberg,  Gotthilf  Henry  Ernest, 
at  the  Synodical  meeting  at  Tulpehocken.  He  visited 
Lancaster  on  January  1,  1780,  and  accepted  the  call,  but 
did  not  arrive  until  the  9th  of  March,  in  this  hard  winter.398 

397  In  1777  Lancaster  became  a  borough  corporation.  It  had  two  curious 
laws  ;  one  was  the  imposition  of  a  fine  upon  any  citizen  refusing  office  ;  the 
other  was  a  provision  inaugurating  the  holding  of  fairs,  when  the  streets  were 
covered  with  tables  and  booths,  on  which  were  merchandise  and  trinkets  of 
every  kind.  Mountebanks  and  rope-walkers  gave  exhibitions.  "The  dances 
were  the  crowning  feature  of  all.  In  every  tavern  there  was  to  be  heard  the 
sound  of  the  violin." 

398  Henry  Muhlenberg  was  the  youngest  son  of  Dr.  Henry  Melchior  Muhl- 
enberg and  his  wife  Anna  Maria,  a  daughter  of  Conrad  Weiser.    He  was  born  at 
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New  Providence,  Montgomery  County,  on  November  17,  1753.  He  removed 
with  his  parents  to  Philadelphia  in  1761,  where  he  entered  the  Congregational 
school.  On  April  27,  1763,  he,  with  his  elder  brothers,  Peter  and  Frederick, 
was  sent  to  Europe.  They  reached  Halle  on  September  1st  and  were  placed 
among  the  orphans.  In  the  Orphan  House  Henry  first  passed  through  four 
German,  and  then  through  the  Latin,  Hebrew,  and  French  classes.  As  he  was 
too  young,  he  did  not  enter  the  University  until  September,  1769.  In  1770  he 
left  Halle,  sailing  for  America  from  London,  and  arrived  in  Philadelphia 
toward  the  end  of  September.  In  October  he  was  ordained  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Ministerium  at  Reading  and  became  his  father's  assistant.  In  1773  he  was 
formally  appointed  assistant  minister  at  Philadelphia.  On  July  26,  1774,  he 
married  Mary  Catharine  Hall.  In  1776  he  took  his  wife  and  child  to  New 
Providence  on  account  of  the  British.  In  1777  tbey  were  again  obliged  to  flee 
and  he  followed  his  family  on  September  22d.  In  1779  he  resigned  in  Phila- 
delphia to  take  charge  of  the  congregation  at  New  Hanover,  but  accepted  the 
call  to  Lancaster. 

In  1786  Dr.  Muhlenberg  began  to  have  attacks  of  vertigo  which  increased 
in  seventy,  and  finally  culminated  in  partial  paralysis.   He  lost  his  memory  and 
his  knowledge,  but  as  he  took  up  a  spelling  book  to  learn  the  letters  of  the  al- 
phabet over  again,  his  memory  was  restored.    He  died  unexpectedly  at  Lancas- 
ter, after  a  pastorate  of  37  years,  on  the  23d  of  May,  1815,  while  standing  in  his 
room  in  prayer,  falling  into  the  open  arms  of  his  son.    He  was  buried  near 
the  church,  the  funeral  sermon  being  preached  by  Dr.  Helmuth,  of  Philadel- 
phia, to  a  large  concourse  of  people.    As  might  be  expected  of  a  botanist,  he 
loved  to  take  long  walks,  and  frequently  journeyed  on  foot  from  Lancaster  to 
Philadelphia.    Dr.  Muhlenberg  was  a  mineralogist,  chemist,  was  well  versed 
in  medicine  and  a  good  linguist.    He  was  probably  the  most  famous  botanist 
on  the  American  Continent,  of  his  day ,  "  being  acknowledged, ' '  says  Appleton  'S 
Cyclopedia  of  American  Biography,  "by  scientists  in  America  and  Europe  as 
maintaining  the  highest  rank.    Various  plants  discovered  and  classified  by 
him,  were  named  in  his  honor.    He  corresponded  with  the  highest  authorities 
in  this  and  other  sciences  and  was  visited,  among  others,  by  Alexander  von 
Humboldt  and  Aime  Bonpland.    He  was  a  member  of  the  American  Philosoph- 
ical Society,  of  the  Philosophical  and  Physical  Society  of  Gottingen  and  other 
scientific  societies  in  Germany,  Sweden  and  other  countries.    His  works  are 
regarded  as  standard  by  scientists.    Among  his  publications  are  '  Catalogus 
Plantarum  America;  Septentrionalis  '  (Lancaster,  1813);  '  Reduction  of  all  the 
Genera  of  Plants  contained  in  the  "  Catalogus  Plantarum,"  of  Muhlenberg  to 
the  Natural  Families  of  De  Jussieu's  System  '  (Philadelphia,  1815)  ;  and 
'Descriptio  uberior  Granimum  et  Plantarum  Calamariarum  America;  Sep- 
tentrionalis Indiguarum  et  Circurum  '  (1817).    See  Gotthilf  Heinrich  Ernst 
Miihlenberg  als  Botaniker,"  by  Prof.  John  M.  Maisch  (New  York,  1886).  He 
left  in  manuscript  Flora  Lancaslriensis,  also  writings  on  ethics  and  theology. 
He  also  issued  the  first  German-English  and  English-German  Lexicon  and 
Grammar  published  in  America,  a  large  work,  whose  title  page  we  reproduce 
in  facsimile,  and  he  published  his  Rede  bet  der  Einweihung  des  Franklin 
Collegiums,  1788. 

His  one  son,  H.  A.  Muhlenberg,  became  pastor  of  Holy  Trinity  at  Reading 
and  his  other  son  remained  an  elder  in  the  Trinity  congregation. 


Rev.  Henry  Ernest  Muhlenberg. 


He  was  twenty-six  years  of  age  when  he  became  pastor 
at  Lancaster.  The  Lancaster  congregation  added  £50 
annually  to  the  pastor's  salary  in  view  of  the  hard  times, 
and  resolved  that  members  who  do  not  subscribe  toward 
the  support  of  the  pastor  should  no  longer  be  considered 
members. 

Trinity  Church  had  an  organ  before  1776  and  the  pa- 
rochial schools  were  maintained  regularly.    Church  dis- 
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cipline  was  exercised;  we  find,  in  1783,  that  two  males 
and  two  females  were  formally  excommunicated  on  ac- 
count of  adultery,  and  in  August  it  was  resolved  that  no 
suicide  or  other  evil-doer  should  be  buried  in  the  grave- 
yard, unless  a  certain  sum  be  paid  into  the  treasury  in  ad- 
vance. Every  time  a  member  of  the  church  council  was 
absent  from  a  meeting,  a  fine  of  2s.  6d.  was  to  be  paid  by 
him. 
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In  a  letter  of  1783  84,  written  by  the  Commissioner  of 
the  Margrave  of  Brandenburg,  we  read  the  following: 
"It  [Lancaster]  has  a  handsome  Lutheran  church  and  a 
Latin  school.  But  the  greatest  attraction  which  Lancaster 
presented  to  me  was  the  pleasure  I  derived  from  the  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Rev.  Henry  Muhlenberg,  pastor  of  the 
Lutheran  church  and  now  Princep  of  the  college  there. 
He  is  the  only  native  American  with  whom  I  became  ac- 
quainted who  is  a  lover  of  science."  It  was  in  1787  that 
Franklin  and  Marshall  College  was  founded,  a  great  event 
for  Lancaster.  Muhlenberg  took  a  deep  interest  in  public 
education,  and  his  large  scientific  interests  and  high  repu- 
tation, together  with  his  practical  pedagogical  ability, 
undoubtedly  had  much  to  do  with  the  organization  and 
location  at  Lancaster  of  the  new  college,  of  which  he  is 
called  "Princeps"  in  the  letter  of  the  German  Com- 
missioner. 

In  fact,  we  shall  in  a  later  chapter  on  the  subject  of 
Education,  show  that  there  was  no  problem  that  perplexed 
the  German  Lutheran  pastors  of  the  last  century  more 
than  the  problem  of  education.  Already  in  1773  the 
scholarly  Dr.  Kunze,  who  had  come  across  the  sea  from 
Halle  as  a  schoolmate  and  intimate  companion  with  H.  E. 
Muhlenberg  was  elaborating  a  plan  in  Philadelphia  for 
the  education  of  the  youth  of  our  churches  in  the  .hope  of 
securing  candidates  for  the  ministry.  When  Dr.  Helmuth 
left  Lancaster  for  Philadelphia  he  furthered  Dr.  Kunze's 
efforts  to  do  what  could  be  done  in  educating  the  young 
Germans  in  connection  with  the  German  Department  in 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  When  Dr.  Kunze  re- 
moved to  New  York  in  1785,  the  problem  remained  as 
pressing  as  ever.  It  is  in  that  year  that  Muhlenberg 
writes  of  the  necessity  of  establishing  a  German  High 
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School  or  College  at  Lancaster  for  the  benefit  of  the  Ger- 
man population  of  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland. 

In  1786,  with  the  advent  into  the  vicinity  of  Lancaster 
of  an  educational  enthusiast,  and  a  German  Lutheran 
pastor  of  a  very  high  order  of  educational  attainments, 
the  thought  of  establishing  a  wholly  separate  institution 
for  the  education  of  the  Germans  in  the  heart  of  the  Ger- 
man region  itself,  separate  from  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, took  definite  shape.  The  Lutheran  clergyman  to 
whom  we  refer  is  the  Rev.  FriedrichValentine  Melsheimer.399 
He  was  ordained  by  the  Ministerium  in  1785,  and  became 
pastor  at  New  Holland  in  1786.  At  once  he  had  that 
little  town  stirred  up  to  the  highest  pitch  of  enthusiasm  on 
the  subject  of  education,  and  in  the  following  year  their 
large  two-story  schoolhouse  was  erected.  Rev.  Mel- 
sheimer was  the  earliest  local  investigating  entomologist 
in  this  country.  "  His  services  in  this  department  are  fre- 
quently referred  to  by  Thomas  Say  and  other  scientists." 400 
He  was  also  the  author  of  a  German  work  on  Apologetics, 
of  a  defense  of  Protestantism,  and  of  a  Catalogue  of  the 
Insects  of  Pennsylvania.401  He  was  an  excellent  scholar 
in  the  ancient  classics. 

Thus  it  became  possible  for  the  views  of  the  still  more 
learned  Henry  Muhlenberg  at  Lancaster,  embodying  the 
desires  also  of  Kunze,  Helmuth,  and  the  other  German 
leaders,  to  take  definite  practical  shape.  On  March  10, 
1787,  the  Legislature  granted  a  charter  to  Franklin  Col- 
lege, Lancaster,  creating  a  Board  of  Trustees  of  forty- 
five  persons,  of  which  fifteen  were  to  be  Lutherans,  fifteen 

399  His  biography  is  given  in  Chapter  XV.  of  this  work. 

400  Cyclopaedia  of  American  Biography. 

401"Wahrheit  der  christlichen  Religion,  mit  Beantwortung  deistischer 
Einwiirfe  "  ;  "  Gespraeche  zwischen  einem  Protestanten  und  romischen  Pries- 
ter"  (Hanover,  1797)  ;  and  "Catalogue  of  the  Insects  of  Pennsylvania"  (1806). 
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Reformed,  and  the  other  fifteen  Christians  of  other  de- 
nominations, and  donated  a  large  grant  of  land  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  state  as  a  benefice  to  the  institution. 
The  college  organized  at  once  by  electing  Dr.  G.  H.  E. 
Muhlenberg,  President ;  Dr.  William  Hendel,  of  the 
Reformed  Church,  Vice-President;  Rev.  Frederick  V. 
Melsheimer,  Professor  of  Latin,  Greek  and  German ; 
William  Reisenbach,  Professor  of  Mathematics ;  Rev. 
Joseph  Hutchins,  a  Lancaster  pastor,  Professor  of  the 
English  Language  and  Literature.  This  was  on  the  5th 
of  June.  The  formal  opening  took  place  on  the  6th  of 
June,  1787.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  burden  of  instruction 
in  the  infant  institution  fell  upon  the  shoulders  of  Rev. 
Melsheimer.  At  this  time  Rev.  Melsheimer  was  thirty- 
six  years  of  age,  and  Rev.  Muhlenberg  thirty-four.  Rev. 
Hendel,  the  Vice-President,  received  the  degree  of  D.D. 
from  Princeton  in  the  year  1788.  The  President  and 
Vice-President  were  the  two  leading  pastors  of  Lancaster 
and  cooperated  together  in  exerting  a  restraining  influence 
on  the  worldliness  of  the  little  community. 

This  new  college,  now  the  prosperous  Franklin  and  Mar- 
shall College  of  Lancaster,  was  organized  in  1787  as  the 
German  High  School.  The  Lutheran  Ministerium  met  in 
Lancaster  from  June  3d  to  June  5th  in  1787.  The  minutes 
of  June  5th  state  that  "  All  the  preachers  have  been  invited 
to  attend  the  dedication  of  the  German  High  School 
(Franklin  College)  on  the  morrow  at  ten  o'clock  A.  M. 
All  accepted  the  invitation."402  The  appendix  403  to  the 
minutes  of  this  meeting  states  that, 

"  On  Wednesday,  June  6th,  the  entire  Ministerium  went 
in  procession  to  the  dedication  of  Franklin  College,  which 


402  Documentary  History  of  the  Ministerium,  p.  216. 

403  Documentary  History  of  the  Ministerium,  p.  218. 
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was  held  in  the  Lutheran  Church.  A  Reformed  preacher, 
G.  Weiberg,  opened  with  prayer,  the  Episcopal  preacher, 
Mr.  Hutchins,  delivered  an  English  address  on  John  7  ' 
15,  Preacher  Muhlenberg,  a  German  address  on  Ephes. 
6  :4,  and  the  Moravian  preacher,  Mr.  Herbst,  closed  with 
an  English  prayer. 

"  That  the  above  all  happened  thus,  we  witness  : 

"J.  H.  Chr.  Helmuth, 

p.  t.  Presid. 

Henrich  Muhlenberg, 
Secretary . 

In  the  year  1818,  when  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed 
Synods  intended  to  found  a  joint  institution  of  learning  in 
order  to  train  young  men  for  the  ministry,  the  committee 
which  had  been  appointed  by  the  Lutheran  Synod  to  con- 
fer with  the  committee  of  the  Reformed  Synod,  reported 
at  the  meeting  in  Harrisburg  that  they  "  have  ascertained 
that  in  the  city  of  Lancaster  there  is  an  institution  known 
by  the  name  of  Franklin  College,  which  in  the  year  1787, 
was  given  to  the  German  Lutheran  and  Reformed  Churches 
for  this  purpose,  and  to  which  a  present  of  10,000  acres  of 
land  had  been  given."  The  committee  further  reported 
that  they  "  greatly  lament  that  this  institution  has  been 
so  much  neglected  thus  far,  and  thereby  the  purpose  which 
the  State,  from  the  beginning,  had  intended  it  to  serve  has 
been  frustrated."  The  committee  then  recommended  that 
a  committee  be  "  appointed  by  both  Synods  in  common, 
to  prepare  a  plan,  according  to  which  the  above-men- 
tioned institution  can  best  be  reconstructed  for  the  above- 
mentioned  purpose."404 

At  the  next  annual  meeting,  in  1819,  the  Lutheran 
Synod  appointed  a  committee  to  meet  with  the  committee 

404  Documentary  History  of  the  Minislerium,  p.  517. 
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of  the  Reformed  Synod  and  prepare  a  plan  for  a  theological 
seminary  and  resolved  that  "  one  hundred  dollars  shall  be 
paid  out  of  our  treasury  toward  the  support  of  the  college 
at  Lancaster,  providing  the  Reverend  Synod  of  the  Re- 
formed does  the  same."405  At  the  meeting  of  the  Lutheran 
Synod  in  182 1  it  was  reported  that  the  Reformed  Synod 
also  had  resolved  to  appropriate  a  hundred  dollars  from  its 
synodical  treasury  and  the  treasurer  of  the  Lutheran 
Synod  was  ordered  to  pay  a  hundred  dollars  "  to  the  Trus- 
tees of  Franklin  College,  in  order  that  they  may  be  ap- 
plied by  the  Trustees  for  the  best  interests  of  this  institu- 
tion."406 

Dr.  Muhlenberg  was  made  president  of  the  Lutheran 
Ministerium  in  the  year  1788,  holding  the  office  for  several 
years,  and  then  after  an  interval  was  again  reelected. 
His  interest  in  scientific  studies  did  not  prevent  him  from 
bestowing  great  practical  attention  upon  his  parish.  The 
drinking  and  low  morals  in  the  community  gave  him  deep 
sorrow.  Rev.  Hendel  and  he  each  agreed  to  petition  the 
authorities  to  prevent  the  increase  of  taverns  and  fairs. 

In  1784  Pastor  Muhlenberg  baptized  179,  confirmed  72, 
administered  the  Lord's  Supper  to  627,  and  buried  48 
persons.  In  1785  he  instructed  70  catechumens  during  the 
Lenten  season.  On  Easter  Sunday  in  very  disagreeable 
weather  he  administered  the  Lord's  Supper  to  260  persons, 
165  of  whom  were  unmarried,  and  95  of  whom  were  mar- 
ried. In  his  journal,  in  1785,  he  records  his  views  regard- 
ing the  necessity  of  establishing  a  German  high  school  or 
college  at  Lancaster  for  the  benefit  of  the  German  popu- 
lation of  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland.  In  the  next  year, 
1786,  he  expresses  his  conviction  that  the  congregations  at 

405  Documentary  History  of  Ministerium,  p.  537. 

406  Documentary  History  0/ Ministerium,  p.  581. 
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Philadelphia,  Lancaster,  York,  Reading,  Lebanon  and 
Germantown  should  have  congregational  libraries.  He 
notices  regretfully  in  1786  that  many  of  the  most  promi- 
nent young  men  of  his  congregation  are  marrying  young 


3>  <?  ft, 
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women  of  English-speaking  families,  some  of  whom  are 
not  even  baptized,  and  thus  the  church  sustains  great 
losses. 

"  On  the  last  day  of  the  year  1790,  Dr.  Muhlenberg  and 
Rev.  Mr.  Hendel  agreed  to  urge  their  respective  Synods 
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to  petition  the  authorities  to  prevent  the  increase  of  taverns 
and  fairs,  believing  that  they  had  too  many  already. 
There  appears  to  have  been  a  good  deal  of  drinking  in 
those  days  and  in  speaking  of  the  many  and  heavy  bills 


facsimile;  title  of  the  minute  book  of  the  corporation  OF  THE 

HOLY  TRINITY  CHURCH  AT  LANCASTER,  FEB.  25,  1788. 

incurred  in  building  the  steeple,  Muhlenberg  complains  of 
the  unnecessary  expenditure  for  wine  and  gin  demanded 
by  the  workmen."  407     On  the  8th  of  December,  1794, 

407K;rotel,  Memorial  Volume  of  Holy  Trinity,  Lancaster,  p.  72. 
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after  it  had  been  nine  years  in  the  process  of  erection,  the 
steeple  was  completed.408 

As  early  as  1795  the  English  question  became  promi- 
nent at  Lancaster.  From  this  period  on  it  was  a  moment- 
ous issue  in  Philadelphia,  and  finally  led  to  the  formation 
of  St.  John's  English  Church  on  Race  Street.  In  Lan- 
caster the  parochial  school  had  always  been  conducted  in 
the  German  language,  but  Dr.  Muhlenberg  now  writes  in 
his  journal  of  this  German  school:  "An  English  school 
ought  to  be  added,  so  that  all  the  children  may  learn 
English.  *  *  *  An  English  school  is  almost  indispensably 
necessary,  and  could  easily  be  held  in  the  second  story  of 
the  school-house  for  Lutheran  children." 

408  "On  the  5th  of  September,  1794,  they  set  up  the  four  wooden  figures, 
representing  the  Evangelists,  in  the  following  order  :  St.  Matthew  was  placed 
at  the  northeast  corner,  near  the  church,  St.  Mark  at  the  southeast,  St.  Luke 
at  the  southwest,  and  St.  John  at  the  northwest  corner,  or  as  Dr.  Muhlenberg 
expresses  it  they  were  arranged  according  to  the  path  of  the  sun,  from  its  ris- 
ing to  its  setting,  beginning  with  Matthew  as  the  first  in  the  east,  and  ending 
with  John  as  the  last  in  the  west.  On  Oct.  30,  the  ball,  large  enough  to  hold 
95  gallons,  was  elevated  to  its  proper  place,  and  on  the  8th  of  December,  1794, 
the  painting  was  finished,  and  the  whole  work  was  completed.  The  height  of 
the  steeple  is  195  feet. 

"And  now  the  bills  began  to  enable  them  to  realize  the  cost.  The  Messrs. 
Colliday's  bill,  for  tcork  only — was  ^"1,985:  is.  id.  and  including  materials 
^2,370 :  17s.  ad. 

"In  1795  they  discovered  that  they  owed  ^"2,628,  that  they  had  gone  too 
far,  and  must  devise  ways  and  means  to  pay  the  debt. 

"  Many  have  thought  that  our  Lancaster  steeple  greatly  resembled  that  of 
Christ  church  in  Philadelphia,  which  was  finished  in  1754  at  a  cost  of  ^"2,10®, 
and  is  196  feet,  8  inches  high.  The  early  Philadelphians  were  proud  of  their 
steeple,  and  one,  who  had  seen  numerous  similar  architectural  ornaments 
abroad  says  :  '  It  is  the  handsomest  structure  of  the  kind  that  I  ever  saw  in  any 
part  of  the  world  ;  uniting  in  the  peculiar  features  of  that  species  of  architec- 
ture, the  most  elegant  variety  of  forms,  with  the  most  chaste  simplicity  of 
combination.'  We  believe  that  Lancastrians  generally  look  upon  the  steeple 
of  Trinity  church  as  superior,  in  many  respects,  to  the  former  pride  of  Phila- 
delphia. 

"  Some  were  very  anxious  to  purchase  bells,  but  the  pastor  and  others  in- 
sisted that  this  should  be  postponed  until  the  debt  was  paid,  and  that  even 
then  three  bells  would  be  sufficient."  ( Krotel,  Me  mortal  Volume  0/  Holy 
Trinity,  Lancaster,  p.  73.) 
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George  Washington  had  died  in  1799  an^  appropriate 
services  were  held  in  Trinity  Lutheran  Church,  Lancas- 
ter, as  in  other  places.  Only  a  few  weeks  after  the 
death  of  Washington,  Thomas  Mifflin,  governor  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  Major-General  in  the  Revolutionary  army, 
died  on  January  19th  and  was  buried  on  January  22d  in 
Lancaster  in  front  of  Trinity  Church  and  immediately 
beneath  the  tablet  which  was  inserted  in  the  wall  to  his 
memory. 

The  following  year  the  greatest  of  our  national  Luth- 
eran heroes,  the  Rev.  Frederick  Augustus  Muhlenberg, 
who  had  come  to  Lancaster  to  reside,  and  who  only 
reached  the  age  of  fifty-one  years  and  five  months,  died  on 
the  4th  of  June,  and  was  buried  in  the  Trinity  graveyard. 

In  1805  the  corner  stone  of  a  Lutheran  Church  was  laid 
in  Columbia  and  in  1806  the  corner  stone  of  a  Lutheran 
Church  at  Strassburg.  The  Lutherans  in  both  these  places 
had  heretofore  been  members  of  the  Lancaster  church. 

In  1807  the  Ministerium  of  Pennsylvania  met  in  Trinity 
Church,  Lancaster,  on  the  12th  of  May.  It  was  composed 
of  thirty-five  ministers.  For  several  years  now  the  Eng- 
lish question  had  been  before  the  Ministerium.  The  Min- 
isterium had  opposed  the  introduction  of  German  services 
into  the  English  churches,  as  we  shall  see  more  fully  here- 
after, and  had  advised  the  formation  of  separate  English 
congregations  where  necessary.  There  was  a  very  lively 
debate  on  the  question  at  Lancaster409  and  the  Synod  re- 

409  Dr.  Helmuth,  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Muhlenberg,  remarked:  "Lancaster, 
most  assuredly,  needs  no  English  preaching,  for  in  my  time  at  least,  even  the 
English  people  understood  German."  This  was  written  in  1805.  Dr.  M.  add9 
to  it  :  "There  is  a  great  change  in  this  respect  ";  and  afterwards,  on  the  same 
page  in  his  journal:  "Lancaster  is  greatly  changed.  In  less  than  15  years 
English  will  become  necessary  in  the  German  Church.  What  shall  I  then  do 
for  the  children  I  have  baptized?  I  myself  shall  preach  for  them,  or  seek  as- 
sistance in  this  particular  elsewhere."    On  the  same  page  he  remarks  :    "  God 
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solved  that  it  knew  no  better  advice  than  that  which  it  had 
already  given  two  years  before  "  and  that,  since  this  advice 
was  not  followed,  the  Synod  can  have  nothing  further  to 
do  with  the  matter  ;  but  addresses  its  most  fraternal  requests 
and  admonitions  to  both  parties  to  make  peace  among  them- 
selves." 

In  1810  Trinity  Church  enlarged  the  old  graveyard  by 
the  purchase  of  an  adjoining  lot.411  On  the  23d  day  of 
May,  1815,  the  learned  and  highly  beloved  pastor  of  the 
congregation  died,  and,  amid  an  immense  concourse  of 
weeping  friends,  was  laid  to  rest  in  the  graveyard,  after 
the  funeral  sermon  had  been  preached  by  Dr.  Helmuth,  of 
Philadelphia. 

The  subsequent  history  of  Trinity  Church  is  given  in 
the  accompanying  footnote.512 

is  my  witness — I  worked  against  the  English  as  long  as  I  could — but  I  cannot 
longer  resist."  He  appears  to  have  been  favorable  to  the  introduction  of  Eng- 
lish services  in  German  congregations,  while  he  still  gave  preference  to  the 
German,  and  thought  that  the  division  of  a  congregation  on  account  of  lan- 
guage should  be  avoided,  unless  both  parties  were  able  to  build  a  church,  and 
support  a  pastor  ;  and  that  under  all  circumstances,  whether  they  remained 
together,  or  parted,  the  utmost  harmony  and  brotherly  feeling  should  be  main- 
tained.   (Krotel,  Memorial  Volume  of  Holy  Trinity,  p.  86.) 

411  "  Members  in  good  standing  were  to  be  interred  in  the  old  ground  ;  but 
all  others  in  the  new.  The  graves  in  the  latter  were  to  be  made  in  two  rows, 
separated  by  a  walk,  the  graves  of  adults  on  one  side,  and  those  of  children  on 
the  other  ;  while  a  particular  part  of  it  was  to  be  appropriated  for  the  burial  of 
all  those,  who,  according  to  the  church  rules,  were  to  be  buried  without 
'  Klang  und  Gesang,'  i.  e.,  without  the  usual  tolling  of  the  bell,  singing,  etc." 
(Krotel,  Memorial  Volume  0/ Holy  Trinity,  Lancaster,  p.  81.) 

412  "Later  History  of  Trinity  Church." 
Shortly  after  Dr.  Muhlenberg's  death  in  1815  English  preaching  was  in- 
troduced into  Trinity  Church  on  Sunday  evenings,  at  first  only  on  every  other 
Sunday  evening.  The  account  book  of  the  Sunday  collections  states,  "from 
the  4th  of  August,  1815,  until  April  14,  1816— clear  gain  from  the  English  preach- 
ing on  Sunday  evenings  $90.70."  On  the  2d  of  October,  1815,  the  Rev.  Dr.  C.  L. 
F.  Endress,  D.D.,  became  pastor  of  Trinity  Church.  The  new  pastor  was  40 
years  old.  He  was  a  man  of  florid  complexion  and  light  hair,  six  feet  tall  in 
stature,  of  muscular  frame,  and  courteous  and  refined  in  manner.  He  was 
equally  competent  in  the  German  and  English  languages.  He  had  in  prepara- 
tion a  commentary  on  Romans,  and  was  a  contributor  to  the  Lutheran  Intelli- 
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gencer.  In  i8i9he  received  the  degree  of  D.D.  from  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

In  1821  Dr.  Endress  wrote  the  following  on  the  first  page  of  one  of  the  Trinity 
Church  Records,  "  At  the  opening  of  this  Register,  Conestoga,  Columbia, 
Strasburg,  and  Leacock  were  connected  with  this  congregation.  *  *  *  According 
to  all  appearances,  the  number  of  Lutherans  in  Lancaster,  and  in  the  surround- 
ing country,  originally  embraced  in  the  Lancaster  congregation,  has  doubled 
since  1790.  The  number  of  baptized,  confirmed  and  funerals  in  the  respective 
years  proves  this." 

Dr.  Endress  remained  pastor  until  his  death  in  1827.  He  was  one  of  the 
organizers  of  the  General  Synod  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  which  came  into  be- 
ing in  1820.  In  1825  a  petition  signed  by  134  male  and  82  female  members  re- 
quested the  vestry  to  order  alternate  preaching  in  German  and  English  on 
Sunday  mornings.  After  great  agitation  and  continued  disturbances  in  the 
congregation,  which  included  the  resignation  of  several  members  of  the  vestry, 
and  also  the  awakening  of  bitter  feeling,  and  a  large  decline  in  the  number  of 
those  coming  to  the  Holy  communion,  English  services  were  introduced  in 
the  spring  of  1825.  This  was  followed  by  the  withdrawal  of  thirty  or  forty 
members,  who  purchased  a  piece  of  ground  adjoining  the  Trinity  graveyard. 
In  a  subscription  paper  for  the  new  German  congregation  written  in  1827  are 
found  the  names  of  persons  who  resided  in  York,  Columbia,  Middletown,  Balti- 
more, Harrisburg,  New  York.  The  vestry  of  the  German  Lutheran  Church 
at  Philadelphia  contributed  $200,  out  of  a  legacy  from  Germany.  The  whole 
amount  of  subscription  was  $2,315.28.  The  corner  stone  of  the  new  building 
was  laid  in  1827,  and  the  building  was  dedicated  in  1828.  The  pastors  of  this 
congregation  were  Revs.  W.  Schulze,  Weiandt,  Merz,  W.  Baetis  and  B.  W. 
Schmauk.  In  the  middle  of  this  century  it  was  one  of  the  largest  congrega- 
tions in  the  city. 

After  the  death  of  Dr.  Endress  in  1827  Dr.  John  C.  Baker  was  called  to  the  pas- 
torate at  an  annual  salary  of  $800.  He  had  been  here  only  a  few  weeks,  when 
on  February  28,  he  organized  a  Sunday-school  by  the  appointment  of  25  female 
teachers  for  the  girls'  school  and  22  male  teachers  for  the  boys'  school.  On 
the  day  the  school  opened,  March  9,  1828,  431  pupils  were  present.  During 
the  pastorate  of  Dr.  Endress  a  lot  had  been  purchased  for  Sunday-school  pur- 
poses on  the  northwest  corner  of  Duke  and  Vine  Sts. 

German  services  after  1835  were  held  on  every  other  Sunday  in  the  morn- 
ing and  on  holidays,  German  service  on  every  Sunday  afternoon  and  English 
service  on  every  Sunday  evening.  Lamps  were  also  purchased  for  lighting 
the  vestry  room  for  this  service.  As  the  financial  condition  of  the  congrega- 
tion had  been  on  the  decline  for  a  number  of  years  it  was  resolved  in  1836  that 
"  voluntary  contributions  have  gone  out  of  fashion"  and  the  obligatory  sys- 
tem of  pew  rents  which  was  "  used  by  other  denominations  of  Christians, 
especially  by  the  English  Churches  "  was  introduced.  In  1845  the  vestry 
granted  the  use  of  the  church  for  a  commemoration  of  the  death  of  Andrew  Jack- 
son. In  1847  tne  number  of  German  services  was  reduced  to  one  on  every  third 
Sunday,  in  the  morning  only.  In  1850  the  congregation  purchased  the  ground 
on  which  was  then  located  the  Woodward  Hill  cemetery. 

In  1851  both  morning  and  evening  services  began  to  be  conducted  in  the  Eng- 
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lish  language.  In  1852  the  congregation  established  its  first  mission  Sunday- 
school  on  Mulberry  street  above  Orange.  From  this  school  St.  John's  Lutheran 
Church  has  grown.  In  the  same  year  Dr.  Baker  resigned,  after  a  pastorate  of 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and,  removing  to  Philadelphia,  took  charge  of  St. 
Luke's  in  the  latter  city.    (For  life  of  Dr.  Baker  see  Ev.  Review,  Oct.,  1859.) 

In  1853  Rev.  G.  F.  Krotel,  of  Lebanon,  became  pastor  and  the  congregation 
at  once  decided  to  erect  a  three-story  brick  parsonage  in  place  of  the  old  stone 
parsonage.  In  that  year  the  church  was  remodeled.  The  old  pews  and  the  old 
pulpit  were  torn  away.  But  the  old  altar  was  covered  with  velvet  and  occupied 
its  place  in  the  renovated  church.  A  new  organ  was  placed  in  the  building  and 
a  peal  of  eight  bells  was  presented  to  the  congregation.  The  largest  of  the  old 
bells  was  cast  in  England  for  the  church  in  1769.  The  smaller  one  formerly  be- 
longed to  the  Ephrata  community  but  was  afterwards  sold  to  Trinity  Church.  In 
1855  another  mission  school  was  started  in  the  northern  part  of  the  city,  which 
subsequently  became  Grace  Church.  The  church  was  rededicated  on  May  24, 
1854.  Under  the  wise  guidance  of  its  eloquent  and  influential  pastor,  Trinity 
Church  now  entered  on  an  enlarged  period  of  prosperity.  On  the  20th  of  No- 
vember, 1861,  Dr.  Krotel  resigned  and  became  pastor  of  St.  Mark's  Church, 
Philadelphia. 

Dr.  Krotel  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  F.  W.  Conrad  (1861-1864),  Dr.  Laird  (1864- 
1867),  Dr.  E.  Greenawald,  D.D.  (1867-1885),  under  whom  the  local  missou  work 
of  the  church  again  expanded;  by  the  Rev.  C.  L-  Fry  (1885-1901),  and  J.  E. 
Whitteker,  D.D.  (1901-),  the  present  pastor. 


E  now  have  traced  the  course  of  early  Lutheranism 
in  Pennsylvania  up  the  Delaware,  prior  and  sub- 
sequent to  the  days  of  William  Penn ;  up  the  Schuylkill  to 
the  Manatawny  Tract,  and  examined  the  one  early  point 
of  permanent  rooting  at  Falckner's  Swamp  ;  we  have  paid 
particular  attention  to  the  first  German  Lutheran  preacher, 
the  first  German  Lutheran  services,  and  the  ordination  of 
the  first  Lutheran  minister  in  our  State.  All  this  was  pre- 
liminary to  a  study  of  that  larger  stream  of  immigration 
which  came  over  in  the  eighteenth  century,  which  was 
guided  and  aided  in  spiritual  matters  from  Halle  and  from 
London,  and  yet  was  extremely  helpless  for  more  than  a 
generation  in  beginning  religious  work,  but  which  was 
organized  into  congregational  activity  in  large  part  by 
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John  Casper  Stoever,  whose  earliest  sphere  of  activity  was 
Earl  Town  and  the  Conestoga  Valley  and  whose  begin- 
nings at  Lancaster  sprang  forth  into  the  stately  and  pow- 
erful tree  which  it  has  been  our  privilege  to  survey  in  detail 
in  this  chapter,  which  closes  the  first  portion  of  our  work. 

The  second  part  of  this  History  of  the  Lutheran  Church 
in  Pennsylvania  will  turn  from  the  Cocalico  and  the  Con- 
estoga to  the  Codorus  and  the  Conewago,  the  Susquehanna 
east  and  west,  the  Tulpehocken  and  the  Swatara,  the  in- 
terior region  of  Oley,  Maxatawny,  Salisbury,  Saucon  and 
Milford,  the  forks  of  the  Delaware ;  and  the  churches  of 
the  Perkiomen  region. 

The  third  and  last  part  of  our  historical  survey  will 
turn  attention  to  the  United  Churches  of  Muhlenberg, 
with  the  Church  at  Germantown,  and  will  culminate  in  the 
history  of  the  church  at  Philadelphia,  with  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  mother  Lutheran  Synod  in  America,  and  a 
study  of  the  various  religious  and  educational  develop- 
ments of  which  this  Synod  or  Ministerium  has  been  the 
original  source  and  center. 
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PREFATORY  NOTE. 


♦ff N  the  following  paper  the  writer  has  touched  but 
il  lightly  on  themes  that  were  treated  at  length  in  ear- 
lier volumes  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Pennsylvania- 
German  Society.  It  will,  however,  be  observed  that 
familiar  episodes  which  have  been  necessarily  excluded 
belong  rather  to  the  general  history  of  the  Germans  in 
America  than  to  that  of  any  particular  denomination.  As 
the  concluding  chapters  of  the  paper  are  brief,  it  may  be 
explained  that  the  writer  did  not  understand  it  to  be  the 
desire  of  the  Society  that  the  recent  history  of  the  church 
should  be  more  extensively  treated. 
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PRELIMINARY. 


^^HE  preparation  of  a  paper 
on  the  early  history  of 
the  Reformed  Church  in  the 
United  States,  though  in  many 
respects  congenial  to  the  tastes 
and  studies  of  the  writer,  is  not 
unaccompanied  by  peculiar 
difficulties.  It  is  true  that  he 
has  had  some  experience  in  this 
department  of  literary  work. 
Many  years  ago,  when  a  mere  boy,  it  was  his  privilege  to 
gather  and  contribute  certain  material  to  Dr.  Harbaugh's 
books  on  the  early  history  of  the  Reformed  Church — a 
fact  which  that  author  very  courteously  acknowledged 
in  the  preface  to  his  "  Life  of  Schlatter."  The  interest 
thus  excited  has  never  declined,  and  in  several  publica- 
tions on  the  same  general  subject  he  has  endeavored  to 
present  in  historical  form  such  additional  material  as  has 
come  to  his  hands.  It  might,  therefore,  be  readily  sup- 
posed that  it  would  be  an  easy  task  to  prepare  a  monograph 
on  a  theme  that  has  necessarily  become  familiar  ;  but  every 
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writer  will  confess  that  in  such  cases  the  reverse  is  actually 
the  case.  It  is  felt  that  to  tell  a  thrice-told  tale  would 
serve  no  useful  purpose ;  and  yet  in  a  work  of  this  kind 
the  outlines  must  necessarily  remain  the  same  in  each 
successive  publication,  though  in  the  space  afforded 
there  is  hardly  room  for  the  accumulation  of  such  details 
as  might  serve  to  add  freshness  and  interest.  If  the 
author  understands  the  purpose  of  his  appointment,  it  is, 
however,  not  intended  that  he  should  enter  with  the  zeal 
of  the  specialist  into  certain  minor  branches  of  the  subject, 
but  rather  that  he  should  present  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the 
founding  and  progress  of  the  Reformed  Church,  especially 
in  Pennsylvania.  With  this  in  mind  he  has  not  ventured 
to  write  a  consecutive  history — which  would  necessarily 
extend  far  beyond  the  space  at  his  disposal — but  has 
thought  it  preferable  to  prepare  a  series  of  historical 
sketches  or  chapters,  that,  taken  together,  might  serve  to 
convey  an  idea  of  the  development  of  his  theme.  It  must 
be  understood  that,  though  our  attention  is  chiefly  directed 
to  the  history  of  Pennsylvania,  it  is  impossible  to  separate  it 
mechanically  from  that  of  other  states  in  the  American  Union. 

Our  subject,  it  is  plain,  affords  abundant  material.  In 
certain  of  its  branches  there  is,  indeed,  an  embarras  de 
richesse.  The  series  of  monographs  included  in  the  suc- 
cessive publications  of  the  Pennsylvania-German  Society, 
it  need  hardly  be  remarked,  contains  much  matter  that 
might  be  used  to  advantage  in  an  elaborate  history  of  the 
Reformed  Church;  but  to  relate  again  the  story  of  the 
German  migration  to  America — which  has  been  so  well 
told  in  earlier  volumes  of  the  present  series — appears  to 
be  a  superfluous  task,  though  it  is  well  known  that  the  Re- 
formed Church  bore  its  full  share  in  the  trials  of  that  mo- 
mentous epoch. 
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If  any  one  should  undertake  to  prepare  a  full  account 
of  the  relations  of  the  Reformed  Church  of  this  country 
with  the  church  of  Holland,  extending  through  the  greater 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  he  might  well  be  disturbed 
by  the  abundance  of  the  material  which  has  recently  come 
to  light.  The  transcripts  of  historical  documents  made  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Lewis  Mayer,  and  a  large  volume  of  original 
correspondence  collected  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  Har- 
baugh,  it  is  true,  have  long  been  in  the  possession  of  the 
church ;  and  the  valuable  archives  of  the  Dutch  Church, 
at  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey,  have  always  been  accessi- 
ble ;  but  by  the  recent  researches  in  Europe  of  Mr.  Henry 
S.  Dotterer,  the  Rev.  Dr.  James  I.  Good,  the  Rev.  Prof. 
William  J.  Hinke,  and  possibly  others,  the  amount  of  ma- 
terial for  historical  research  has  been  greatly  augmented. 
Light  has  been  cast  on  obscure  places  and  more  than  one 
hiatus  has  been  filled.  It  is,  however,  not  too  much  to  say 
that  years  must  pass  before  this  mass  of  material  has  been 
fully  compared  and  assimilated,  and  that  plenty  of  work 
is  left  for  the  future  historian.  Dr.  Good  has  published 
a  valuable  book 1  in  which  recently-discovered  facts  have 
been  utilized,  and  Professor  Hinke  and  Mr.  Dotterer  have 
prepared  exhaustive  monographs,  to  all  of  which  we  shall 
have  frequent  occasion  to  refer.  In  the  present  paper  we 
shall  try  to  give  due  credit  for  new  material ;  but  if  this 
should  at  any  time  be  neglected,  we  hope  this  general  ac- 
knowledgment may  serve  in  part  to  excuse  the  delin- 
quency. 

Though  the  remoteness  of  colonial  history  may  render 
it  romantic,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  there  are  more 
recent  periods  which  are  no  less  interesting  and  important. 

1  History  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  the  United  States,  1725-1792,  Reading, 
Pa..  Daniel  Miller,  Publisher,  1899. 
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The  true  significance  of  the  tree  is  not  to  be  sought  in  its 
planting,  but  in  its  flower  and  fruit.  To  confine  ourselves 
to  the  formative  period  would  be  like  limiting  a  biography  to 
the  childhood  of  its  subject.  While,  therefore,  we  begin  our 
task  by  giving  some  account  of  the  European  history  of  the 
Reformed  Church,  and  enter  with  some  minuteness  into  the 
particulars  of  its  American  planting,  we  shall  not  close 
without  giving  some  [reasons  why  it  must  be  regarded  as 
holding  an  important  place  in  the  history  of  the  religious 
and  social  development  of  Pennsylvania.  It  will  be  seen, 
therefore,  that  our  work  is  necessarily  of  a  general  charac- 
ter. To  others  must  be  assigned  the  task  of  elaborating 
themes  which  will  suggest  themselves  in  the  course  of  our 
relation. 

The  writer  begs  leave  to  return  thanks  to  all  friends 
who  have  aided  him  by  the  contribution  of  material,  and 
especially  to  express  his  appreciation  of  the  work  of  Mr. 
Julius  F.  Sachse,  who,  with  high  artistic  taste  and  skill, 
has  prepared  and  arranged  the  illustrations  for  this  paper. 
He  is  also  under  special  obligations  to  Prof.  W.  J.  Hinke, 
who  has  kindly  contributed  a  valuable  bibliography. 


CHAPTER  . 

The  Reformed  Church  in  Europe. 

Origin  of  the  Church — Switzerland — Zwingli — Calvin — Frederick  of  the 
Palatinate — Olevianus  and  Ursinus — Heidelberg  Catechism — John  a 
Lasco — Refugees — Pietists — Coligni — William  of  Orange — The  Great 
Elector — The  Church  of  the  Martyrs. 

HE  Reformed 
%^  Church  in  the 
United  States  (formerly 
known  as  the  German 
Reformed  Church)  de- 
rives its  descent  in  an 
unbroken  line  from  the 
Reformation  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  It  repre- 
sents what  has  sometimes 
been  termed  the  southern 
type  of  German  Protes- 
arms  of  the  holy  roman  empire,  tantism.  "The  German 
Reformation,"  says  Max  Goebel,  "  began  simultaneously 
and  independently  at  the  opposite  extremes  of  German  life 
and  culture — the  Slavonic  boundary  and  the  foot  of  the 
Alps — and  thence  spread  until  it  met  at  the  Rhine,  the 
center  of  Germanic  life,  where  after  three  centuries  of 
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disagreement  its  constituent  elements  have  in  great  measure 
become  united."  2 

The  early  history  of  the  Reformed  Church  has  been 
termed  a  drama  in  three  acts.  In  the  first  of  these  the 
scene  is  laid  in  Zurich ;  in  the  second  in  Geneva ;  and  in 
the  third  in  Heidelberg.  There  is  no  single  hero  who  im- 
presses his  personality  on  the  entire  drama,  but  the  con- 
tinuity of  life  and  action  remains  unbroken.  In  the  first 
act  the  leading  character  is  Ulric  Zwingli ;  in  the  second, 
John  Calvin ;  and  in  the  third,  Frederick  the  Pious,  Elec- 
tor of  the  Palatinate. 

The  distinctive  peculiarities  of  the  Reformed  Church 
were  no  doubt  greatly  influenced  by  its  early  environment. 
It  was  at  first  exclusively  a  Swiss  church,  and  almost  nec- 
essarily reproduced  the  characteristics  of  the  Swiss  people. 
Switzerland  was  a  republic  or  rather  a  republican  league 
— and  could  expect  but  little  sympathy  from  the  rulers  of 
surrounding  nations.  When  the  Church  was  to  be  reformed 
there  were  no  princes  at  hand — no  civil  rulers  of  command- 
ing influence — who  could  either  maintain  the  existing  order 
or  mould  it  to  suit  their  pleasure.  It  was  perhaps  fortunate 
that  in  their  long  struggle  for  civil  liberty  the  Swiss  had 
learned  to  assume  high  responsibilities,  and  that  in  the 
structure  which  they  erected  they  did  not  hesitate  to  give 
to  laymen  positions  which  had  elsewhere  been  reserved  for 
the  clergy  and  the  princes.  It  was  thus  that  the  Church 
of  Switzerland  became  "  the  free  church  in  the  free  state." 

The  Swiss  were  a  race  of  simple  mountaineers  who 
had  little  inclination  for  foreign  luxury.  Their  tastes  were 
not  artistic,  and  it  has  been  said  that  they  were  unable  to 
appreciate  '  'the  splendor  of  the  mass."  When  the  fatal  mer- 
cenary system  was  adopted,  and  their  sons  returned  from 

2  Geschichte  des  Christlichen  Lebens,  I.,  p.  275. 
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the  Italian  wars,  not  only  relating  stories  of  the  magnifi- 
cence of  Roman  worship,  but  revealing  in  their  flesh  in- 
fallible indications  of  the  worthlessness  of  Roman  life,  the 
Swiss  people  came  to  consider  the  two  elements  as  insep- 
arably connected ;  and  instead  of  regarding  Rome  with 
reverence,  as  their  fathers  had  done,  they  learned  to 
hate  it  as  the  source  of  all  evil.  Many  of  them  desired  a 
reformation,  but  it  must  concern  morals  no  less  than  faith, 
and  must  sweep  away  everything  that  reminded  them  of 
the  wicked  city.  "Switzerland  was  revolutionized  by  a 
great  popular  movement."3  Like  that  of  an  Alpine  glacier 
its  motion  was  at  first  imperceptible  ;  but  it  gradually  be- 
came more  rapid  until  its  progress  could  no  longer  be  re- 
strained. 

Ulric  Zwingli  (1484-153 i)  was  the  most  prominent 
man  in  the  Reformation  of  German  Switzerland,  but  he 
must  not  be  regarded,  in  any  exclusive  sense,  as  the  founder 
of  the  Reformed  Church.  He  was  rather  primus  inter 
fares  than  absolute  director  of  the  movement  which  he 
helped  to  develop.  Oecolampadius,  Leo  Juda,  Bullinger, 
and  many  local  reformers,  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 
Swiss  Reformation,  and  each  in  his  own  way  left  his  im- 
press on  the  history  of  the  Church. 

Zwingli  was  a  vigorous  "  son  of  the  mountains" — a  gen- 
uine incarnation  of  the  spirit  of  his  native  land.  That  he 
was  a  splendid  classical  scholar  and  a  powerful  popular 
orator  has  never  been  denied.  He  was  honest  and  truth- 
ful, and  loved  above  all  things  simplicity  and  order  in 
church  and  state.  Though  he  termed  himself  a  disciple 
of  Erasmus,  it  was  mainly  through  the  teachings  of  Thomas 
Wyttenbach,  of  Basel,  that  he  was  brought  to  a  profounder 
knowledge  of  religious  truth.    A  humanist  rather  than  a 

'American  Cyclopedia,  art.  "Reformed  Church." 
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mystic,  he  seems  to  have  taken  little  interest  in  theolog- 
ical controversies  until  they  were  forced  upon  his  attention 
by  the  conditions  of  the  times.4 

His  earliest  writings  were  political  and  patriotic,  and  in 
these  he  protested  with  special  vigor  against  the  social 
evils  derived  from  the  union  of  the  fatherland  with  the 
corrupt  Italian  Church.  His  work  was  therefore  of  a  two- 
fold character ;  and  those  who  have  given  no  attention  to 
his  relations  to  the  state  must  fail  to  appreciate  his  influ- 
ence on  the  development  of  the  church.  It  was  in  this 
twofold  relation  that  he  reorganized  the  Swiss  churches 
and  proclaimed  certain  principles  of  ecclesiastical  govern- 
ment which  have  since  become  the  common  heritage  of 

Protestantism.  He  called 
laymen  to  office,  convened 
the  earliest  Protestant  synods, 
and  encouraged  local  self- 
government.  He  also  insist- 
ed on  Christian  discipline, 
declaring  that  the  purpose  of 
the  church  is  "to  glorify 
God  in  the  faith  and  life  of 
His  people." 

Though  Zwingli  did  not 
agree  with  Luther  in  regard  to 
the  mannerof  Christ's  presence 
in  the  eucharist,  he  always 
professed  the  profoundest  reverence  for  the  great  Saxon 
reformer.  He  said:  "In  my  opinion  Luther  is  a  noble 
champion  of  the  Lord  who  searches  the  Scriptures  with  a 
degree  of  earnestness  that  has  not  been  equaled  in  a  thou- 

4  "Neither  Zwingli  nor  any  of  his  (Swiss)  friends  had  ever  believed  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  doctrine  of  transubstantiation."— Goebel,  I.,  277. 
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sand  years."  The  two  men  differed  in  temperament,  early 
training,  and  philosophical  standpoint ;  it  is  therefore  not 
surprising  that,  at  their  brief  meeting  in  Marburg,  they 
did  not  perfectly  agree ;  but  both  were  honest  and  could 
not  do  otherwise.  Oswald  Myconius,  the  friend  and 
earliest  biographer  of  Zwingli,  says:  "I  am  convinced 
that  the  two  men  did  not  fully  understand  each  other. 
Zwingli  with  his  rationalizing  mind  could  not  understand 
that  from  Luther's  point  of  view  there  is  a  sacramental 
eating  which  is  not  physical  nor  carnal ;  Luther  did  not 
give  credit  to  Zwingli  for  believing  that  spiritual  commu- 
nication is  real  and  true." 

Zwingli  was  cut  down  in  the  prime  of  his  manhood,  be- 
fore he  had  completed  the  organization  of  the  Swiss 
churches  or  elaborated  a  consistent  theological  system. 
He  accompanied  his  people  to  the  battlefield  of  Cappel,  as 
his  official  duty  required,  and  was  mortally  wounded  while 
engaged  in  giving  consolation  to  a  dying  soldier.  There 
was  something  almost  prophetic  in  his  dying  words : 
"  What  does  it  matter?  They  may  kill  the  body  but  they 
cannot  kill  the  soul." 

The  period  immediately  succeeding  the  death  of  Zwingli 
was  full  of  gloom,  but  the  Reformed  churches  of  Switzer- 
land seem  never  to  have  lost  courage.  Less  than  three 
months  after  the  death  of  their  leader,  on  the  9th  of  Janu- 
ary, 1532,  they  held  the  "Great  Synod  of  Berne,"  at 
which  Capito  of  Strasburg  secured  the  adoption  of  the 
celebrated  article  which  declares  that  "  Christ  is  the  sub- 
stance of  all  doctrine,"  and  that  "God  Himself  must  be 
held  forth  as  He  is  in  Christ." 

John  Calvin  (1509-64)  was  the  leading  character  in 
the  second  act  of  the  Swiss  reformation.  Farel  and  others 
had  preceded  him  in  the  evangelization  of  the  French  can- 
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tons  of  Switzerland,  and  in  France  itself  there  had  been  a 
series  of  earnest  reformers,  but  none  of  them  possessed 
similar  elements  of  greatness.  We  may  decline  to  accept 
Calvin's  teachings,  but  we  cannot  fail  to  be  impressed  by 
his  imposing  personality.  His  influence  was  not  confined 
to  a  single  nation,  and  no  single  denomination  can  claim 
him  as  its  founder ;  but  from  his  seat  in  Geneva  he  ruled 
the  thinking  of  many  lands,  and  became  the  leading  spirit 
in  the  organization  of  many  national  churches.  Less  at- 
tractive than  Zwingli,  less  enthusiastic  than  Farel,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  without  his  organizing  genius  the 
work  of  his  predecessors  would  have  remained  incomplete. 
He  differed  from  Zwingli  in  many  respects,  but  recognized 
these  differences  as  minor  matters ;  and  in  1549  joined 
with  Bullinger,  the  successor  of  Zwingli,  in  a  common 
confession  of  faith,  known  as  the  Consensus  Tigurinus, 
by  which  the  German  and  French  elements  in  the  Reformed 
Church  were  practically  united.5  Calvin's  view  of  the 
eucharist  found  its  way  into  all  the  Reformed  confessions 
of  faith.  It  was  an  elaboration  and  scientific  presentation 
of  the  view  of  Zwingli,  but  laid  more  stress  on  a  real  pres- 
ence through  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Calvin's  view  of  predestination — which  has  been  gener- 
erally  known  as  "  Calvinism" — was  not  a  subject  of  dis- 
agreement among  the  earlier  reformers.  Luther  and 
Zwingli  occupied  ground  as  advanced  as  that  of  Calvin, 
and  even  the  Church  of  Rome  did  not  venture  to  controvert 
them  in  the  days  of  the  greatest  struggle.  All  of  the  re- 
formers were  disciples  of  St.  Augustine,  and  it  was  but 
natural  that  they  should  follow  where  he  had  led  the  way. 

6  Id  the  preface  to  his  brochure  on  this  subject  Calvin  says  :  "If  Zwingli 
and  Oecolampadius  were  still  living,  they  would  not  change  a  word  in  our  Con- 
sensus."—Karl  Pestalozzi,  p.  391. 
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Calvin,  however,  regarded  the  principle  of  predestination 
as  of  paramount  importance,  and  it  is,  therefore,  most 
prominent  in  the  confessions  of  countries  like  Holland  and 
Scotland,  where  the  influence  of  Calvin  and  his  immediate 
disciples  was  most  decided.  On  this  subject,  however,  the 
Reformed  confessions  present  no  actual  disagreement. 
"The  difference  is  confined  to  minor  details,  and  to  the 
extent  to  which  the  Augustinian  and  Calvinistic  principles 
are  carried  out;  in  other  words,  the  difference  is  theolog- 
ical, not  religious,  and  logical  rather  than  theological."  G 

Frederick  the  Third,  Elector  of  the  Palatinate,  may 
be  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  Reformed  Church  of 
Germany,  though  its  beginnings  actually  belong  to  an 
earlier  period.  It  will  be  remembered  that  at  the  Diet  of 
Augsburg  in  153 1,  four  Reformed  cities  of  southern  Ger- 
many presented  a  separate  con- 
fession, which  the  Emperor  re- 
fused to  recognize.  We  need 
hardly  refer  to  the  peculiar  po- 
sition of  Philip  of  Hesse  and  to 
the  attempt  of  Lambert  of 
Avignon  to  organize  the 
churches  of  Hesse  after  the 
Swiss  model.  Gradually  the 
Reformed  Church  made  its 
way,  and  in  1540  Melancthon 
on  his  own  responsibility  intro- 
duced certain  changes  into  the 
tenth  article  of  the  Augsburg 
Confession  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  it  acceptable 
to  the  Reformed  people.  This  act  was  violently  de- 
nounced and  was  one  of  the  chief  occasions  for  the  re- 
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newal  of  the  sacramental  controversy.  The  conflict  be- 
came most  violent  after  the  death  of  Melancthon,  and 
can  hardly  be  said  to  have  subsided  before  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  During  this  period  there  was  an 
extensive  secession  from  the  Lutheran  to  the  Reformed 
Church  and  in  this  movement  the  Palatinate  led  the  way. 
In  1559  the  Elector  Frederick  III.  formally  accepted  the 
Reformed  confessions,  though  he  always  insisted  that  he 
had  not  renounced  his  allegiance  to  the  Confession  of 
Augsburg.  Other  princes  followed  his  example,  and  so  it 
happened  that  the  Reformed  Church  became  the  leading 
ecclesiastical  organization  along  the  whole  course  of  the 
Rhine,  from  its  source  to  the  ocean.7 

After  the  Elector  Frederick  had  entered  the  Reformed 
Church  he  determined  to  publish  a  confession  of  faith  that 
would  serve  as  a  declaration  of  the  doctrine  which  he  had 
accepted.  The  work  of  composition  he  committed  to  two 
young  men  who  thus  became  the  joint  authors  of  the 
Heidelberg  Catechism.  Caspar  Olevianus  (1535-1587) 
was  a  disciple  of  Calvin,  and  Zacharias  Ursinus  (1534- 
1583)  had  been  recognized  by  Melancthon  as  his  most 
promising  pupil.    The  catechism  which  they  prepared  was 


7  The  following  are  some  of  the  German  cities  and  provinces  which  con- 
nected themselves  with  the  Reformed  Church  after  the  electoral  Palatinate  had 
led  the  way  :  Wied  (1575),  Zweitbriicken  (1576),  Nassau  (1578),  Bremen  (1581), 
Witgenstein  (1586),  Anhalt  (i597),Hanau  (1596),  Baden-Durlach  (1599),  Lippe 
(1600),  Hesse-Cassel  (1604).  The  elector  of  Brandenburg,  from  whom  the 
present  imperial  family  of  Germany  is  descended,  did  not  accept  the  Reformed 
faith  until  1623.    See  Cuno's  "  Gedachtnissbuch  reformierter  Fiirsten." 

In  many  of  these  places  a  part  of  the  population  remained  L,utheran  ;  and 
there  were  also  many  Catholics  ;  but  there  were  isolated  Reformed  churches 
in  parts  of  Gsrmany  besides  those  here  enumerated.  The  Reformed  element 
was  greatly  strengthened  by  the  accession  of  French  and  Dutch  refugees  who 
came  in  great  numbers.  Dr.  Good  claims  that  "  before  the  Thirty  Years'  War 
perhaps  one-fourth  of  (Protestant?)  Germany  was  Reformed."— "  Origin  of 
the  Reformed  Church  in  Germany,"  p.  469. 
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published  in  1563,  and  became  the  most  generally  accepted 
of  the  Reformed  symbols.  "  The  Heidelberg  Catechism," 
says  Goebel,  "  may  be  regarded  as  the  flower  and  fruit  of 
the  entire  German  and  Swiss  Reformation ;  it  has  Lu- 
theran sincerity,  Melanctho- 
nian  clearness,  Zwinglian 
simplicity  and  Calvinistic 
fire,  all  harmoniously  blend- 
ed ;  and  it  has,  therefore, 
become  and  remained  the 
common  confession  of  the 
German  Reformed  Church 
from  the  Palatinate  to  the 
Netherlands,  including 
Brandenburg  and  Prussia. 
Whoever  is  not  familiar  with 
the  Heidelberg  Catechism 
does  not  know  the  German 
Reformed  Church,  as  it  was 
and  still  remains ;  whoever 
is  acquainted  with  all  its  par- 
ticulars, its  excellencies  and 
imperfections,  is  alone  able 
to  appreciate  the  Christian 
spirit  and  Christian  life  of  our  Reformed  Church  in  all  its 
strength  and  weakness."  The  defense  of  the  Heidelberg 
Catechism  by  the  Elector  Frederick  at  the  Diet  of  Augs- 
burg, in  1564,  is  justly  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  heroic 
scenes  in  the  later  history  of  the  Reformation. 

To  write  an  account  of  the  varied  fortunes  of  the  Re- 
formed Church  in  Germany'is  beyond  our  present  purpose. 
It  may,  however,  be  mentioned  that  in  early  days  the 
Church  was  greatly  strengthened  by  the  admission  of  minor 
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bodies,  some  of  which  dated  their  origin  from  a  period  long 
antecedent  to  the  Reformation,  as  well  as  by  the  reception 
of  thousands  of  refugees  from  France,  Holland,  and  even 
from  England.  As  early  as  1532  the  Waldenses — an 
ancient  body  of  mediaeval  origin — held  a  synod  at  An- 
grogna,  at  which  they  formally  accepted  the  doctrines  of 
the  Reformed  Church,  and  thus  proposed  to  consummate 
the  union  of  the  two  organizations ;  but  this  action  was  not 
approved  by  an  absent  minority  who  in  France  and  Italy 


maintained  their  ancient  order.  In  the  Palatinate  they  had 
been  numerous  but  were  absorbed  by  the  Reformed  Church 
during  the  Reformation." 8 

The  Hussites  of  Poland  were  also  in  1627  "grafted 
upon  the  Reformed  Church,  and  in  the  next  decade  grew 
to  be  one  with  it."  9 

The  gathering  of  isolated  churches  was  begun  by  John 
a  Lasco  (1499-1560),  who  is  called  "  the  Reformer  of 
Poland,"  though  his  influence  in  the  organization  of  the 

8  Goebel,  Vol.  I.,  p.  35,  note. 

9  De  Schweinitz's  "  Moravian  Manual  "  ;  also  "  History  of  the  Unitas  Frat- 
rum,"  p.  633. 
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churches  extended  from  England  to  Bohemia.  He  was  a 
Polish  nobleman  and  had  been  appointed  a  bishop  in  the 


Roman  Church,  but  renounced  all  earthly  preferment  and 
became  a  poor  exile  for  the  cause  of  what  he  conceived  to 
be  the  truth.    His  life  reads  like  a  romance  of  chivalry, 
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and  certainly  deserves  more  attention  than  it  has  generally 
received.10  It  was  to  him  that  the  organization  of  the  ear- 
liest of  the  so-called  Fremdengemeinden  was  mainly  due. 
Among  these  were  the  Dutch  and  French  Reformed 
Churches  in  Frankfort-on-the-Main.u  A  few  years  later, 
in  1562,  the  Elector  Frederick  III.  granted  authority  for  the 
establishment  of  two  churches  of  refugees — Dutch  and 
French — in  the  town  of  Frankenthal,  which  soon  became 
a  great  center  for  commerce  and  manufacture.12 

This  town  was,  however,  burned  by  the  French  in  1689, 
and  since  that  event  it  has  never  attained  to  its  former 
prosperity.  Similar  congregations  were  founded  in  many 
places  along  the  Rhine  and  even  in  Switzerland.  The 
large  Reformed  Synods  of  Juliers,  Cleves  and  Marck  were 
chiefly  founded  by  fugitives  from  Holland  during  the  per- 
secutions of  the  Duke  of  Alva,  though  they  afterwards  be- 
came thoroughly  German.  It  was  in  this  region  that  the 
Reformed  ideals  of  independent  church-government  and 
the  "  sanctified  congregation "  were  most  completely  de- 
veloped.13 

At  a  later  date,  especially  after  the  revocation  of  the  Edict 
of  Nantes,  large  numbers  of  Huguenots  settled  in  Branden- 
burg in  response  to  the  invitation  of  Frederick  William, 


10  The  authorities  are  mostly  German  and  Polish  and  leave  much  to  be  de- 
sired. The  Reformer  wrote  his  name  a  Lasco,  though  the  family  name  was 
Lasky.  One  of  his  brothers  appears  to  have  been  surnamed  "  Jaroslav."  It  is 
evident  that  in  those  days  surnames  were  far  from  settled. — "Johannes  a 
Lasco,"  von  Petrus  Bartels,  Elberfeld,  i860,  p.  3. 

11  The  English  congregation  in  the  same  city,  of  which  the  Scotch  Reformer, 
John  Knox,  was  for  some  time  the  pastor,  returned  to  England  in  1558. — Goebel, 
I.,  p.  346. 

12  "  pfalzisches  Memorabile,"  XIV.,  p.  5. 

13  Rauschenbusch,  a  Lutheran  writer,  says  :  "The  Reformed  prospered  in 
the  provinces  of  the  Lower  Rhine  because  they  had  a  general  organization 
and  practiced  the  principles  of  self-government,  while  the  Lutherans  had  no 
such  organization  and  depended  on  princes  who  utterly  neglected  them." 
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"  the  Great  Elector."  The  culture  and  skill  of  the  French 
exiles  became  a  blessing  to  the  land  in  which  they  made 
their  home.14 

We  have  mentioned  these  particulars  because  they  serve 
to  show  that  the  Reformed  Church  is  derived  from  many 
sources,  though  in  all  its  variations  it  manifests  a  common 
life.  Sometimes  it  has  been  called  "a  threefold  cord," 
deriving  one  of  its  strands  from  Zurich,  another  from  Gen- 
eva, and  the  third  from  Heidelberg.  Other  writers  have 
fancied  they  discerned  a  certain  analogy  between  the 
Church  and  the  river  Rhine,  on  whose  banks  so  many  of 
its  members  formerly  dwelt.  "Springing  from  obscure 
sources  in  Switzerland,  it  derives  its  tributaries  from 
France  and  Germany,  while  it  flows  onward  to  refresh  the 
plains  of  Holland." 

The  golden  days  of  the  Reformed  Church  of  Germany 
were  of  brief  duration.  In  the  Palatinate,  immediately 
after  the  death  of  Frederick  III.,  there  was  a  reaction 
during  which  it  lost  some  of  the  ground  which  it  had 
gained.  Then  came  "the  wilderness  of  wars,"  which 
occupied  the  greater  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  and 
the  earlier  years  of  the  eighteenth.  During  these  strug- 
gles the  Reformed  Church  was  a  great  sufferer,  because 
its  chief  seats  were  in  the  Rhine  country  where  the  con- 
flict raged  most  fiercely.  Indeed,  the  Church  was  so 
greatly  prostrated  that  it  is  rather  surprising  that,  by  the 
terms  of  the  treaty  of  Westphalia,  in  1648,  it  was  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  established  religions  of  Germany. 

This  recognition  was  mainly  due  to  the  personal  influence 
of  its  most  distinguished  defenders,  the  Great  Elector, 
Frederick  William  of  Brandenburg,  and  the  Landgravine, 


14  See  Zahm's  "  Einfluss  der  Reformirten  Kirche  auf  Preussen's  Grosse  " 
1871. 
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16  Cuno's  "Gedachtnissbuch,"  p.  49. 
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for  the  Church  of  Rome.  They  were  supported  by  the 
imperial  government,  and  in  regions  where  the  people 
were  too  poor  to  maintain  Protestant  worship  they  often 
succeeded  in  gaining  possession  of  the  ancient  churches. 
In  1685  the  last  Elector  of  the  Reformed  house  of  Sim- 
mern  died,  and  the  government  of  the  Palatinate  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Roman  Catholic  house  of  Neuburg. 
This  was  a  great  blow  to  the  Reformed  Church,  which 
still  included  the  great  majority  of  the  people  of  the  Pa- 
latinate. That  the  Protestants  were  oppressed  was  after- 
wards boldly  denied  by  the  new  Elector,  but  the  reverse 
might  easily  be  proved.16 

The  presence  of  a  common  danger  brought  the  churches 
of  the  Reformation  in  the  Palatinate  more  closely  together. 
By  an  electoral  decree  the  Reformed  and  Lutherans  were 
in  many  places  required  to  worship  in  the  same  building, 
and  they  thus  learned  to  know  each  other  better.  Many 
peculiarities  of  ceremonial  gradually  disappeared,  and 
members  of  both  churches  conceived  the  idea  that  the  dif- 
ferences which  separated  them  were  not  insurmountable. 
"It  was  in  the  Palatinate,"  says  Goebel,  "that  the  way 
was  opened  for  the  union  of  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed 
Churches,  which  was  instituted  by  Prussia  in  1817,  and  has 
since  extended  over  a  great  part  of  Germany."  We 
might  add  that  the  Simultankirchen  of  the  Palatinate  were 
no  doubt  the  prototypes  of  the  Union  churches  with  which 
we  in  America  are  so  familiar. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  the 
Reformed  Church,  no  less  than  the  Lutheran,  was  greatly 
influenced  by  the  religious  movement  known  as  Pietism. 

16  The  King  of  Prussia,  the  States-General  of  Holland,  and  the  King  of 
England  (as  Elector  of  Hanover)  formally  protested  against  the  oppression  of 
Protestants  by  the  Elector  of  the  Palatinate,  and  the  King  of  Prussia  even 
went  so  far  as  to  institute  reprisals. — Goebel,  ii.,  514. 
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To  describe  this  movement  is  beyond  our  purpose,  and  it 
may  be  enough  to  say  that,  so  far  as  the  Reformed  Church 
is  concerned,  it  took  its  rise  in  the  great  revival  instituted 
by  Jean  de  Labadie  (i6io-'74).  The  influence  of  Philip 
Jacob  Spener  (1635-1705),  often  called  "the  father  of 
Pietism,"  was  also  greatly  felt  in  the  Reformed  Churches, 
though  he  was  himself  a  Lutheran.  In  the  Reformed 
Church  the  adherents  of  the  Pietistic  movement  were  gen- 
erally known  as  "  die  Feinen."  Most  of  them  remained 
attached  to  the  Church,  though  some  ran  into  various 
forms  of  mysticism,  or  hovered  over  the  line  which  sepa- 
rated faith  from  fanaticism.  It  has  been  usual  to  call  all 
these  people  Pietists,  though  it  would  be  convenient  to 
limit  the  term  to  those  who  remained  attached  to  the 
churches  (Lutheran  and  Reformed),  while  the  sectarians 
might  better  be  known  as  Mystics. 

That  Pietism  in  its  best  form  became  a  source  of  life  to 
the  Reformed  Church  can  hardly  be  doubted.  Not  to 
speak  its  earliest  and  most  pronounced  representatives — 
such  as  Tersteegen,  Untereyck,  and  Lodenstein — great 
theologians  like  Coccejus,  hymnologists  like  Joachim 
Neander,  and  preachers  like  Lampe,  Menken,  and  the 
Krummachers  were  all  of  the  pietistic  type. 

The  Reformed  Church  of  Germany  has  been  to  a  great 
extent  absorbed  by  the  Evangelical  or  United  Church, 
though  the  number  that  still  holds  to  the  ancient  standards 
is  not  inconsiderable.  There  is  also  a  "  Reformirter 
Bund "  which  claims  to  lay  special  stress  on  principles 
which  are  supposed  to  be  peculiarly  Reformed.  In 
Switzerland  and  Holland  the  church  is  still  "by  law  estab- 
lished." Perhaps  the  most  thoroughly  organized  Reformed 
Church  of  the  continent  is  that  of  Hungary,  which  num- 
bers about  two  millions.    Altogether  it  is  estimated  that 
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the  Reformed  Church  throughout  the  world — not  includ- 
ing the  Presbyterians — has  a  membership  of  about  ten 
millions.17 

The  Reformed  Church  has  often  been  called  "the 
church  of  the  martyrs."  According  to  Dr.  Schaff,  its 
losses  by  martyrdom  in 
fifty  years  were  greater 
than  those  of  the  primi- 
tive church  in  the  first 
three  centuries.  Of 
course,  it  had  its  mo- 
ments of  triumph,  and 
the  achievements  of 
Coligni,  William  of 
Orange,  and  the  Great 
Elector  will  never  be 
forgotten  ;  but  during  the 
greater  part  of  its  history 
it  was  an  ecclesia  firessa, 
and  it  was  not  in  vain 
that  it  was  called  "  the 
church  under  the  cross." 
On  ancient  seals  and 
escutcheons  appear  the 
chosen  emblems  of  the 
Church  ;  such  as  the  burning  bush,  the  lily  among  the 
thorns,  the  ship  tossed  by  the  winds,  and  the  anchor  turned 
heavenward.  All  these  devices  tell  the  same  story — the 
story  of  a  church  that  has  suffered  persecutions  innumer- 
able, but  has  in  all  its  dangers  been  marvelously  preserved. 


EX-I.IBRIS  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  THE 
REFUGEES,  BERLIN. 


17  For  a  full  account  of  the  present  status  of  the  Reformed  Church  see 
Good's  "Origin  of  the  Reformed  Church  of  Germany,"  p.  459.  Also  the 
author's  "Historic  Manual  of  the  Reformed  Church." 
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HE  honor  of  preparing 
the  way  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Reformed 
Church  in  America  belongs 
to  the  French  and  Holland- 
ers. Calvin  himself  favored 
the  expedition  under  Vil- 
legagnon  which  in  1556 
attempted  to  found  a  Prot- 
estant settlement  on  the  coast 
of  Brazil  ;18  and  every  stu- 
dent of  American  history  is 
familiar  with  the  mournful 
story  of  Jean  Ribault's  Hu- 
guenot colony  in  South 
Carolina,  which,  in  1565,  was  exterminated  by  the  Span- 
iards  under    Menendez.     The    Hollanders,  we  know, 
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18Stahelin's  "Johannes  Calvin,"  II  ,  p.  234. 
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founded  New  Amsterdam  in  1614.  Though  they  had  no 
settled  ministry  until  1628,  when  the  Rev.  Jonas  Mich- 
aelius  arrived  from  the  West  Indies,  there  were  probably 
"  Ouderlings  "  and  "  Krankenbezoeckers  "  among  them 
from  the  beginning  ;19  so  that  it  has  been  plausibly  asserted 
that  the  Heidelberg  Catechism  was  taught  in  America  be- 
fore the  Pilgrims  landed  on  Plymouth  Rock. 

That  there  were  Germans  among  the  early  Dutch  set- 
tlers has  been  fully  recognized,20  and  it  has  even  been  esti- 
mated that  one-third  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church  in 
America,  as  originally  constituted,  was  of  German  origin. 
These  Germans,  however,  soon  acquired  the  language  of 
the  majority,  and  made  no  attempt  to  organize  separate 
churches.  This  involved  no  sacrifice,  for  it  has  been 
stated  that  "  even  to  this  day  the  peasants  of  Friesland  and 
Westphalia  regard  Holland  as  more  nearly  related  to  them 
than  high-Germany.21 

Peter  Minuit  deserves  the  foremost  place  among  these 
German  pioneers.  He  was  the  first  governor  of  New 
Amsterdam,  and  subsequently  conducted  the  Swedish 
Lutheran  colony  which,  in  1638,  settled  on  the  western 
shore  of  Delaware  Bay.  That  he  was  a  native  of  the 
German  city  of  Wesel,  and  that  in  early  life  he  was  a  dea- 
con in  one  of  the  Reformed  churches  of  his  native  city, 
are  facts  which  are  sufficiently  attested.22    He  seems  to 


19  Sebastian  Jansen  Krai  and  Jan  Huyck  came  to  America  in  1626  to  serve  as 
Krankenbezoeckers.  Tablets  to  their  memory  have  been  erected  in  the  Middle 
Collegiate  Church,  New  York. 

20Corwin's  "Manual  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  America," p.  1. 

21 1/iher's  "  Geschichte  der  Deutschen  in  Amerika,"  p.  28. 

22  On  the  ground  of  his  peculiar  name — which  has  been  written  in  many 
ways — it  is  supposed  that  he  was  of  Walloon  descent  and  that  he  was  con- 
nected with  the  French  Reformed  Church  at  Wesel.  The  early  records  of 
that  church  are  unfortunately  lost,  but  the  fact  of  his  official  position  is 
confirmed  by  contemporary  evidence.    For  the  general  subject  see  Acrelius, 
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have  been  the  first  in  North  America  to  employ  the  policy 
of  dealing  fairly  with  the  Indians  which  was  accepted  and 
developed  by  William  Penn.23 

That  the  Germans  constituted  an  important  element  in 
the  Reformed  Dutch  Church  is  further  indicated  by  the 
number  of  its  early  ministers  who  were  of  German  descent. 
Some  of  these  were  almost  cosmopolitan,  for  they  had 
travelled  about  until  they  had  learned  to  preach  in  several 
languages.  The  Rev.  Samuel  Drisius,  we  are  told,  was 
born  in  London  of  German  parents,  educated  in  Germany, 
and  could  preach  fluently  in  German,  Dutch,  English  and 
French.  From  1652-73  he  was  a  Dutch  pastor  in  New 
Amsterdam,  but  also  preached  English,  and  once  a  month 
went  to  Staten  Island  to  serve  the  Huguenots  and  Vaudois 
who  were  settled  there.24 

The  number  of  ministers  who  could  preach  German  and 
Dutch,  but  did  not  include  French  among  their  acomplish- 
ments,  was  of  course  much  greater.  Some  German  min- 
isters even  became  so  thoroughly  Dutch  that  they  disguised 
their  nationality  by  a  change  of  name.  Bernardus  Free- 
man, who  came  to  America  in  1700,  and  became  eminent 
for  his  labors  among  the  Indians,  was  a  native  of  West- 
phalia, and  was  in  all  probability  originally  named 
Freyman.  Johnannes  Casparus  Fryenmoet,  an  eminent 
minister  at  a  somewhat  later  period,  was  a  native  of  Swit- 
zerland and  was  properly  called  Freyenmuth. 

"History  of  New  Sweden,"  Kapp's  "History  of  Immigration,"  Broadhead's 
"History  of  New  York,"  Dubbs'  "Historic  Manual,"  Cort's  "  Minuit  Me- 
morial," Good's  "  Reformed  Church  in  the  United  States."  There  are  valu- 
able MSS.  in  Stockholm,  which  were  in  part  copied  by  the  late  Joseph  Mickly, 
and  the  subject  has  been  at  various  times  discussed  in  the  Historical  Maga- 
zine and  the  Penna.  Magazine  of  History. 

23  On  his  voyage  homeward  from  America  he  visited  the  West  Indian  island 
of  St.  Christopher  to  obtain  a  cargo,  and  there  lost  his  life  in  a  hurricane. 

14  Corwin's  "  Manual,"  3d  ed.,  p.  246. 
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These  examples  may  serve  to  illustrate  a  state  of  affairs 
which  existed  not  only  in  New  York  but  throughout  the 
southern  colonies.  In  the  latter  region  very  many  of  the 
early  ministers  were  Swiss,  who  are  supposed  to  be  consti- 
tutionally great  linguists.  We  know  that  many  pastors 
preached  German  and  French ;  and  where  the  nationalities 
were  mixed,  as  they  were  in  South  Carolina  and  Georgia, 
this  was  an  unavoidable  necessity.  In  some  places  the 
people  spoke  a  -patois  which  became  more  corrupt  as  their 
knowledge  of  English  increased.  Dr.  Zubly  was  not  the 
only  Reformed  minister  in  the  far  south  who  officiated 
regularly  in  German,  English  and  French. 

It  is  evident  that  such  conditions  would  render  it  diffi- 
cult to  write  a  minute  history  of  this  early  period,  even  if 
the  materials  were  accessible.  It  is  true  that  we  know  very 
little  about  the  early  history  of  the  church  in  the  far  south  ; 
but  the  feeble  gleams  of  light  which  are  occasionally  af- 
forded us  reveal  a  state  of  affairs  which  is,  to  say  the  least, 
confusing.  It  is  not  unusual  to  find  a  German-Swiss  min- 
ister coming  to  America  under  the  auspices  of  the  Church 
of  England,  serving  for  some  time  in  a  French  field,  and 
then — possibly  after  a  period  of  disappearance — emerging 
once  more  into  history  as  a  member  of  a  Presbyterian 
synod.  The  fact  is  that  in  those  days  the  denominational 
spirit  had  not  been  developed,  and  that  Reformed  ministers, 
coming  from  the  Fatherland,  frequently  identified  them- 
selves with  either  of  the  national  branches  of  their  church 
as  location  or  other  conditions  seemed  to  require. 
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'T  may  perhaps  be 
taken  for  granted 
that  in  every  early  German 
settlement  in  America  there 
were  some  members  of  the 
Reformed  Church.  That 
they  represented  different 
nationalities  and  varied 
greatly  in  ecclesiastical  us- 
ages has  already  been  in- 
timated. To  attempt  a  de- 
scription of  their  peculiar  characteristics  is,  therefore,  almost 
a  hopeless  task.  The  English  called  all  the  Germans  "Pal- 
atines," because  many  came  from  the  Lower  Palatinate, 
though  it  may  perhaps  be  doubted  whether  the  majority  of 
the  early  settlers  were  actually  natives  of  that  province. 
Indeed,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  Germans  ever  used 
the  word  "  Palatine"  among  themselves  except  in  its  spe- 

(26) 
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cial  application.  As  a  general  term  it  came  to  convey  a 
trace  of  contempt,  and  it  was  not  pleasant  to  be  called 
"  Pfalzer,"  unless  you  were  actually  a  native  of  the  Pfalz.™ 
In  enumerating  the  constituent  elements  of  the  Reformed 
Church  in  the  United  States,  it  may  be  interesting — with- 
out attempting  to  settle  questions  concerning  priority  or  rela- 
tive importance — to  refer  at  some  length  to  several  of  the 
nationalities  which  the  term  "Palatine"  was  made  to  in- 
clude. 

1.  The  Swiss. — That  Switzerland  contributed  its  full 
quota  to  the  settlement  of  America  is  a  fact  which  historians 
are  just  beginning  to  recognize.  That  the  Swiss  failed  to 
leave  deeper  traces  on  the  history  of  the  coujitry  is  per- 
haps mainly  due  to  their  differences  in  language  and  cus- 
toms. Those  who  came  from  the  French  cantons  were 
naturally  supposed  to  be  Frenchmen,  while  those  who  spoke 
German  were  soon  lost  in  the  German  multitude. 

The  main  reasons  for  the  Swiss  migrations  of  the 
eighteenth  century  appear  to  be  sufficiently  plain.  It  is 
true  that  Antistes  Solomon  Hess,  in  his  writings  on  the 
subject,  has  sought  to  minimize  the  reasons,  declaring  the 
migratory  movement  to  have  been  the  result  of  an  inexplic- 
able "craze";  but  it  seems  evident  that  Switzerland  was 
so  greatly  overcrowded  that  emigration  had  become  a  ne- 
cessity.   For  ages  that  little  country  had  been  the  refuge 


25  For  the  English  to  use  the  term  "  Palatines  "  was  natural  enough.  The 
marriage  of  Princess  Elizabeth  to  the'Elector  of  the  Palatinate  had  familiarized 
them  with  the  use  of  the  word,  and  with  intense  interest  they  had  followed 
he  career  of  the  unfortunate  "Winter  Queen."  The  subsequent  War  of  the 
Palatinate— and  especially  the  terrible  invasion  of  i68g — had  revived  this  in- 
terest ;  and  when  the  Great  Migration  occurred,  about  1709,  it  was  but  natural 
to  call  all  the  German  emigrants  "Palatines."  In  the  term  itself  there  was 
nothing  disrespectful,  but  it  is  never  pleasant  to  ignore  your  proper  nation- 
ality. Germans  highly  appreciate  the  historic  splendor  of  Holland,  but  no 
German  likes  to  be  called  a  Dutchman. 
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of  religious  and  political  fugitives,  who  had  been  kindly 
received,  though  they  added  considerably  to  the  popu- 
lation. Especially  after  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes  many  Huguenots  had  come  to  Switzerland,  and  by 

their  artistic  manufactures 
had  deprived  the  less  skillful 
natives  of  their  means  of  sup- 
port. In  some  cantons,  it 
is  true,  religious  separatists 
were  harshly  treated,  and  this 
no  doubt  led  to  their  emigra- 
tion ;  but  this  cannot  have 
affected  the  Reformed  people 
who  belonged  to  the  estab- 
lished church.  Swiss  writers 
acknowledge  that  the  people 
had  become  restless  and  dis- 
satisfied, and  it  is  evident  that 
it  had  become  necessary  to  open  a  channel  to  relieve  the 
country  of  its  surplus  population. 

As  early  as  1663  Peter  Fabian,  of  Berne,  had  visited 
the  Carolinas,  in  America,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  he 
founded  a  settlement.  He  was,  however,  the  author  of  the 
official  report  of  the  English  expedition,  which  he  accom- 
panied.26 In  the  early  history  of  the  Carolinas  the  names 
of  Franz  Ludwig  Michel  and  Christopher  Graffenried  fre- 
quently appear.  Michel  is  said  to  have  visited  America 
twice,  in  1701  and  1703;  but  Graffenried,  who  became 
Michel's  partner  and  associate,  was  the  real  founder  of  the 
Swiss  Colony  in  North  Carolina.  He  led  the  company 
which  in  1710  founded  New  Berne ;  and  under  Locke's 
Constitution  he  bore  the  title  of  Landgrave  of  Carolina. 


26  "Der  Deutsche  Pionier,"  Vol.  io,  p.  188. 
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In  their  enterprise  Michel  and  Graffenried  were  supported 
by  a  joint  stock  company  known  as  George  Ritter  and 
Company.  In  the  articles  of  agreement  made  at  the  estab- 
lishment of  this  company,  in  1708,  it  was  expressly  stipu- 
lated that  "  perfect  religious  freedom  should  be  granted  to 
the  colonists  whom  they  were  about  to  send  to  America, 
and  that  a  preacher  of  their  own  land  should  preach  to 
them  in  their  own  tongue."27 

The  history  of  the  Swiss  settlement  in  North  Carolina  is 
too  well  known  to  be  related  here.  Students  of  American 
history  remember  the  story  of  the  disastrous  war  with  the 
Tuscarora  Indians,  and  the  consequent  destruction  of  New 
Berne,  Sept.  22,  1711.  After  much  suffering  Graffenried 
made  his  way  to  Virginia  where  he  was  kindly  received  by 
Governor  Spotswood.  That  he  was  instrumental  in  direct- 
ing the  mind  of  the  Governor  to  the  desirability  of  encour- 
aging German  immigration  is  very  probable ;  but  the 
assumption  that  he  brought  the  relics  of  his  colony  to  Vir- 
ginia is  at  least  not  proven.  He  returned  to  Berne  in  the 
year  1713,  disheartened  and  impoverished.  The  "  Life  of 
Graffenried,"  which  has  recently  been  published  in  his 
native  country,  makes  it  appear  that,  though  unfortunate, 
he  was  really  a  good  man.  His  colony  was  scattered 28  but 
successive  companies  of  Swiss  immigrants  arrived  in  the 
Carolinas  and  Georgia  during  succeeding  years.  In  1732 
John  Peter  Purry  (or  Pury)  founded  Purrysburg  29  in  South 
Carolina,  which  became  a  large  village  and  is  described  as 


27  Gen.  John  E.  Roller's  "  Historical  Address,"  1897. 

28  In  a  letter  to  the  author  the  pastor  of  a  Presbyterian  Church  in  New  Berne 
said,  many  years  ago,  that  he  could  discover  no  trace  of  the  early  Swiss  settle- 
ment, except  the  name  of  the  town. 

29  In  an  early  document  in  the  possession  of  the  writer  the  name  is  written 
"  Purrysbourg." 
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well  built  and  prosperous.30  The  colonists  brought  with 
them  as  their  pastor  the  Rev.  Joseph  Bugnion,  who  during 
his  sojourn  in  England  received  Episcopal  ordination.31  He 
served  a  Reformed  Church  in  Purrysburg  until  1735,  when 

he  removed  to  St.  James,  on 
the  Santee.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Bartholomew  Zou- 
berbuhler,32  John  Joachim 
Zubly,  and  others  to  whom 
we  shall  refer  hereafter. 
Purrysburg  continued  to  ex- 
ist as  late  as  the  period  of  the 
American  Revolution ;  and 
Mills  informs  us  that  it  was 
the  first  headquarters  of  the 
American  army  under  Gen. 
j  Lincoln,  and  was  afterwards 
in  the  possession  of  the  Brit- 
ish under  Prevost ;  but  soon  after  that  time  the  place  was 
deserted,  and  now  it  is  only  "  a  name  in  history." 

About  1730  or  a  little  earlier,  the  stream  of  Swiss  emi- 
gration began  to  change  its  direction.  Hitherto  most  of 
the  emigrants  had  sought  a  home  in  the  Carolinas  ;  now 
they  turned  toward  Pennsylvania.  Bernheim  intimates 
that  letters  had  been  written  home,  complaining  of  the 
southern  climate,  and  the  statement  is  not  improbable. 
Other  causes  have  been  assigned  for  this  change  of  direc- 
tion, but  the  matter  is  not  important.  It  may,  however,  be 
observed  that  the  migration  to  Pennsylvania  was  from  the 
canton  of  Zurich,  and  to  some  extent  from  St.  Gall  and 


30  Bernheim 's  "  German  Settlements  in  the  Carolinas,"  p.  96. 

31  Mann's  "  Life  and  Times  of  H.  M.  Muhlenberg,"  p.  80. 

32  So  he  wrote  his  name  in  Zubly's  album,  April  12,  1746. 
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other  German  cantons.  Isolated  Swiss  had  indeed  settled 
here  at  an  earlier  date — and  the  traders  of  Geneva  had 
journeyed  far  into  the  wilderness — but  the  actual  Swiss 
settlement  in  Pennsylvania  dates  from  the  Zurich  mi- 
gration. 

The  Swiss  immigrants  came  in  large  numbers,  at  first 
apparently  without  organization  or  recognized  leaders. 
Many  German-speaking  people  were  already  in  the  land  ; 
and  there  were  several  organized  Reformed  congregations, 
but  in  the  region  between  the  Delaware  and  Schuylkill 
rivers  there  were  still  many  unoccupied  districts  which 
were  well  suited  for  agriculture.  Here  they  settled  in  little 
companies  which  became  the  nuclei  of  Reformed  congre- 
gations. In  this  region  most  of  the  early  churches  were 
exclusively  Reformed  ;  but  there  was  no  sectarian  preju- 
dice, and  at  a  later  date  many  of  them  were  replaced  by 
Union  churches.33 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  comparative  strength  of 
the  Reformed  churches  in  this  particular  region  was 
mainly  due  to  their  Swiss  element.  The  Great  Swamp 
congregation,  in  the  southern  angle  of  Lehigh  County, 
originally  consisted  almost  exclusively  of  "  Zurichers  "  ; 
and  from  there  northward,  at  least  as  far  as  "  Shugeri," 
at  the  base  of  the  Blue  Mountains,  a  careful  examination 
of  early  records  indicates  that  similar  conditions  pre- 
vailed. 

We  have  spoken  at  some  length  of  the  Swiss  because 
we  believe  they  have  not  received  the  credit  which  they 
deserve.    Though  simple  and  unpretentious  they  were 


33  The  late  Dr.  B.  M.  Schmucker  says  in  an  article  in  the  Lutheran  Church 
Review  for  July,  1887:  "  Throughout  the  district  between  the  Schuylkill  and 
Delaware,  the  Reformed  congregations  were  formed  somewhat  earlier  than 
the  Lutheran  congregations  in  their  vicinity." 
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earnest  and  energetic,  and  the  influence  which  they  exerted 
on  the  development  of  the  Reformed  Church  can  hardly 
be  too  highly  esteemed. 

2.  The  Germans. — That  the  majority  of  the  founders 
of  the  Reformed  Church  in  the  United  States  were  natives 
of  the  Rhine  country  is  sufficiently  plain.  This  fact  indi- 
cates the  reason  why  the  Reformed  immigrants  were  far 
more  numerous  than  their  relative  strength  in  Germany 
might  have  led  us  to  expect.  In  the  Palatinate  they  were 
"by  law  established  "  and  in  Electoral  Hesse,  Nassau  and 
certain  other  provinces,  they  were  almost  equally  strong. 
That  some  of  our  earliest  churches  were  largely  composed 
of  natives  of  Rhenish  Prussia  is  well  known,  and  from  the 
fact  that  many  of  the  early  congregational  constitutions 
have  north-German  peculiarities  we  conclude  that  this  ele- 
ment was  more  important  than  has  been  generally  supposed. 

To  attempt  to  determine  the  numbers  of  this  Reformed 
immigration  would  probably  prove  a  hopeless  task.  So 
far  as  the  entire  American  continent  is  concerned  it  has, 
we  believe,  never  been  attempted  ;  and  the  estimates  of 
the  early  Reformed  population  of  Pennsylvania  which  have 
come  down  to  us  are  hardly  more  than  guesses.  In  a  re- 
port offered  to  the  Synod  of  South  Holland,  convened  in 
Breda,  in  1730,  it  was  stated  that  "  the  Reformed  holding 
to  the  old  confession  constituted  more  than  one-half  of  the 
whole  number  (of  Germans),  being  about  fifteen  thousand."31 

In  Schlatter's  days  it  was  common  to  estimate  the  Re- 
formed population  of  Pennsylvania  at  30,000.  If  this  is 
understood  to  be  an  estimate  of  the  whole  number  of 

34  Reiff  ventured  to  assert  that  there  were  70,000,  but  this  was  manifestly 
a  wild  assertion.  On  the  other  hand  Rieger  and  Diemer  (1733)  put  the  whole 
number  of  Germans,  which  included  the  Lutherans  and  sects  at  15,000,  and  a 
letter  from  Pennsylvania,  in  1731,  says  there  were  only  3,000. — Good:s  "His- 
tory," p.  140, 
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people  of  Reformed  ancestry,  scattered  here  and  there 
throughout  the  province,  it  may  not  be  very  far  out  of 
the  way;  but  it  is  plain  that  nothing  like  so  large  a 
number  was  ever  gathered  into  congregations.  The 
great  majority  were  lost  in  the  general  population  of 
the  country,  and  their  descendants  soon  forgot  "  the  rock 
from  which  they  were  hewn."  It  must  also  be  remem- 
bered that,  though  the  Reformed  element  may  have  been 
in  the  majority  so  long  as  the  migration  was  practically 
confined  to  Switzerland  and  the  Rhine  country,  the  com- 
parative number  became  less  as  the  migratory  movement 
extended  to  other  parts  of  Germany,  and  that  before  many 
years  had  passed  the  Lutherans  had  become  the  larger  body. 

As  already  indicated  it  is  not  our  purpose  to  relate  the 
story  of  "  the  great  migration."  We  have  briefly  attempted 
this  task  on  previous  occasions,35  and  the  subject  has  been 
extensively  treated  in  former  volumes  of  the  publications 
of  the  Pennsylvania-German  Society.36  It  may,  however, 
not  be  out  of  place  to  remind  the  reader  that  this  migra- 
tion was  the  natural  result  of  the  prevailing  misery  of  the 
fatherland.  For  a  century  Germany  had  been  the  battle- 
ground of  Europe,37  and  there  were  generations  which 
never  knew  the  blessings  of  peace.  History  has  most  to 
say  about  the  Thirty  Years' War  (1619-48),  but  the  climax 
of  horrors  was  reached  during  the  French  invasion  of  the 
Palatinate  (1688-89),  which  for  pure  barbarity  was  unex- 
ampled in  the  annals  of  nations.    "Then,"  says  Duruy, 


35  "Historic  Manual,"  pp.  143-152;  "American  Church  History  Series," 
Vol.  8,  p.  236  ;  "Founding  of  the  German  Churches  of  Pennsylvania,"  p.  9. 

36  See  especially  "The  German  Exodus  to  England  in  1709,"  by  Frank  Ried 
Diffenderffer,  1897. 

37  The  struggle  began  in  1609  with  the  war  for  the  possession  of  the  Rhine 
Duchies  and  was  not  actually  concluded  until  the  signing  of  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht,  May  4,  1713.    The  brief  periods  of  peace  brought  no  tranquility. 
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a  French  writer,  "  one  hundred  thousand  inhabitants, 
driven  from  their  country  by  the  flames,  entreated  Ger- 
many for  revenge  " ;  but  the  German  princes  of  this  period 
had  no  conception  of  the  responsibilities  of  their  position, 
and  generally  did  not  even  make  an  effort  to  relieve  the 
sufferers.  "  God  forgive  them,"  said  Prince  Eugene, 
"for  they  know  not  what  they  do;  much  less  do  they 
know  what  they  want;  and  least  of  all,  what  they  are." 

The  migration  which  began  at  that  dreadful  time  was 
continued  and  extended  in  succeeding  years.    There  were 
several  minor  French  invasions,  and  then,  after  a  brief  in- 
terval, came  the  War  of  the 
Spanish  Succession,  during 
which  western  Germany  was 
once  more  desolated  by  con- 
tending armies.     The  war 
was  practically  ended,  so  far 
as  Germany  was  concerned, 
by  the  magnificent  victory  of 
Marlborough     and  Prince 
Eugene    at    Blenheim,  or 
Hochstadt,    but    the  result 
brought  no  promise  of  better  days.    In  times  of  war  the 
soldiers   had   at  least  been  prodigal  with  their  booty, 
and  in  this  way  some  fragments  had  returned  to  their 
original  owners;  but  now  even  this  uncertain  means  of 
subsistence  was   taken   away,   though   their  merciless 
rulers  did  not  hesitate  to  send  out  companies  of  soldiers  to 
distrain  the  goods  of  a  people  who  were  on  the  verge  of 
starvation.38    For  several  years  the  harvest  failed,  and  at 
last,  to  crown  this  chapter  of  horrors,  came  the  terrible 
winter  of  1709  which  was  accompanied  by  a  famine  that 

38  "  Der  Deutsche  Pionier,"  XIV.,  271. 
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spread  over  Germany  and  France.39  "  Then,"  says  Loher, 
"  the  people  looked  into  each  other's  faces  and  said  :  '  Let 
us  go  to  America  and  if  we  perish,  we  perish  !' " 

To  relate  the  story  of  the  emigration  would  demand  a 
volume.  We  may  read  elsewhere  how  the  multitude  of 
*'  Palatines"  hastened  down  the  Rhine  to  Holland;  how 
they  were  transported  to  England ;  and  how,  after  difficul- 
ties which  taxed  to  the  utmost  the  resources  of  the  British 
government,  most  of  them  were  finally  conveyed  to  the 
American  colonies.  Though  we  have  no  room  to  dwell 
on  themes  like  these,  it  may  be  well  to  recall  the  fact  that 
compared  with  the  sufferings  of  the  early  Palatines  the 
trials  of  the  Pilgrims  of  New  England  were  very  gentle 
experiences. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  German  migration  was 
a  movement  that  extended  through  the  greater  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  Though  in  its  later  developments  it 
lacked  the  dramatic  elements  of  earlier  days,  it  is  not  for 
that  reason  destitute  of  interest.  The  later  immigrants 
were  not  fugitives  from  French  invasion,  nor  were  they 
pensioners  on  the  charity  of  Great  Britain.  Many  of  them, 
it  is  true,  were  poor  when  they  left  the  fatherland,  and 
othere  were  robbed  on  the  way.  There  were  wicked  men 
who  enticed  the  ignorant  and  confiding  to  sail  to  America 
though  they  were  utterly  destitute  of  means — men  who 
even  then  were  known  as  "sellers  of  souls"  {Seelenver- 
kciufer) — whose  infamous  work  naturally  resulted  in  pri- 
vation and  suffering.  There  were  immigrants  whose 
passage  was  paid  by  years  of  labor ;  but  as  a  rule 
Redemptioners  were  not  oppressed,  and  some  of  them  in 
later  years  became  men  of  wealth  and  influence.    In  a 


39  Duruy  says  :  "The  lackeys  of  the  king  begged  for  bread  at  the  gates  of 
Versailles." 
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general  way  it  may  be  said  that  the  early  German  immi- 
grants were,  in  culture  and  social  condition,  fully  the 
peers  of  the  settlers  of  other  nationalities.  Not  a  few 
brought  with  them  the  means  of  purchasing  land  which 
friends  or  relatives  had  selected  for  them  before  they 
crossed  the  ocean.  Nearly  all  could  read  and  write  ;  and 
that  they  were  fond  of  reading  is  sufficiently  indicated  by 
the  great  number  of  German  books  which  were  published 
in  Pennsylvania.  The  "  church-people  "  had  a  traditional 
respect  for  higher  education,  and  though  they  may  have 
been  themselves  uneducated,  they  were  never  quite  satis- 
fied, unless  they  had  a  pastor  whom  they  believed  to  be  a 
learned  man. 

That  the  Reformed  people  through  all  their  trials  tena- 
ciously held  to  their  ancient  faith  is  in  many  respects  mar- 
velous. They  were  not  fond  of  controversy;  they  never 
dreamed  of  increasing  their  numbers  by  theological  propa- 
ganda ;  but  were  careful  to  preserve  their  ancient  traditions. 
They  might  differ  among  themselves  with  regard  to  ques- 
tions which  now  seem  to  have  been  of  little  importance  ; 
but  they  insisted  that  certain  matters  of  ritual  must  under 
all  conditions  be  strictly  observed.40  Though  the  laity  could 

40  The  early  Reformed  Churches  in  America  most  generally  used  the  Palat- 
inate Liturgy,  though  other  European  orders  of  service  were  sometimes  em- 
ployed, and  in  the  absence  of  a  liturgy  the  worship  was  often  entirely  free.  At 
first  the  congregations  generally,  though  not  exclusively,  sang  the  Psalms  ac- 
cording to  the  version  of  Ambrosius  Lobwasser  ;  but  after  the  Marburg  Hymn- 
book  had  been  reprinted  by  Christopher  Saur  it  seems  to  have  been  generally 
introduced.  "If  a  Pennsylvania  farmer  had  at  this  time  been  asked  to  point 
out  the  difference  between  the  Reformed  and  Lutheran  churches  he  would 
probably  have  said  :  '  In  the  Lord's  Prayer  the  Reformed  say  "  Unser  Vater" 
and  the  Lutherans  say  "  Vater  Unser"  ;  and  further  on  in  the  same  prayer  the 
Lutherans  say  "  Erlose  uns  von  dem  Uebel "  and  the  Reformed  "  Erlose  uns 
von  dem  Bosen."  '  He  might  also  have  referred  to  the  fact  that  the  Lutherans 
generally  use  unleavened  bread  in  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  if  particularly  well 
instructed,  he  might  have  mentioned  the  variation  in  the  division  of  the  Ten 
Commandments  which  is  found  in  the  Catechisms  of  the  two  churches."— 
"Historic  Manual,"  p.  264. 
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not  be  expected  to  be  generally  familiar  with  European 
confessions  of  faith  the  Heidelberg  Catechism  was  univer- 
sally recognized  and  constituted  a  bond  of  union  which 
sufficed  for  their  simple  religious  necessities.  On  the  title- 
page  of  their  catechisms  appeared  a  representation  of  a 
nand  holding  a  measuring-rule,  extending  from  a  cloud 
and  surrounded  by  a  scroll  with  the  inscription:  "  Nach 
dieser  Regel  suchet  in  der  Schrift" — "According  to  this 
rule  search  the  Scriptures  " — and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  exhortation  was  accepted  in  the  most  literal  manner. 

Though  many  of  the  early  German  settlers  were  very 
devout,  there  were  few  who  appreciated  the  necessity  of 
closer  denominational  unity  than  had  existed  in  the  father- 
land. Unlike  the  dissenting  churches  of  England,  they  had 
never  been  trained  to  self-support :  and  now  that  they  were 
toiling  hard  to  found  new  homes  in  a  strange  land  they  seem 
to  have  imagined  that  the  government  ought  somehow  to 
provide  for  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel.  Years  passed  be- 
fore they  learned  the  lessons  of  liberality  and  self-sacrifice 
which  are  essential  to  the  successful  establishment  of  the 
Church. 

Religiously  and  socially  the  Reformed  pioneers  are 
hardly  to  be  distinguished  from  the  great  body  of  Germans 
of  their  times.  It  has  been  said  that  in  conduct  they  were 
unusually  strict,  and  that  they  laid  more  stress  on  moral 
discipline  than  has  been  done  by  their  descendants ;  but 
all  attempts  to  establish  such  distinctions  are  unsatisfactory. 
If  they  had  lost  the  joyous  spirit  which  is  supposed  to  be 
characteristic  of  the  Palatinate,  we  must  remember  the 
terrible  trials  through  which  they  had  passed.  If  the 
English  regarded  them  as  ignorant  and  stolid,  the  impres- 
sion was  mainly  due  to  that  insularity  which  fails  to  recog- 
nize intelligence  unless  it  is  expressed  in  accustomed  forms 
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of  speech.  As  a  rule  they  were  quiet  and  unpretentious, 
thoroughly  honest  and  very  hospitable.  Their  ready  con- 
fidence in  the  assertions  of  strangers  often  made  them  the 
prey  of  worthless  pretenders.  Some  of  them  had  been 
influenced  by  Pietism,  which  generally  assumed  the  form 
of  quiet  reflection.  They  were  great  readers  of  devotional 
books ;  but  it  was  not  easy  to  handle  them  in  great  masses, 
nor  to  induce  them  to  work  together  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  a  general  purpose.  Though  they  treated  their 
pastors  with  profound  respect  they  rarely  suffered  them  to 
become  their  secular  leaders.  Excellent  people  as  they 
were  in  many  ways,41  they  were  hard  to  lead  and  harder 
to  drive. 

In  considering  the  formative  influences  in  the  Reformed 
Church  of  this  country  there  is  another  national  element 
which  must  not  be  overlooked.  Though  less  significant 
than  either  of  the  others  it  exerted  a  more  important  influ- 
ence than  has  been  generally  supposed,  and  in  the  study 
of  the  history  of  the  Church  it  cannot  be  entirely  ignored. 

3.  The  French. — The  Protestants  of  France,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  persecutions  which  followed  the  revocation 
of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  were  scattered  through  many  coun- 
tries. Many  of  them  were  intelligent  and  enterprising 
men,  and  both  England  and  Prussia  owe  much  of  their 
prosperity  to  the  energy  and  skill  of  the  exiled  Huguenots. 

That  many  of  these  people  found  their  way  to  America 
we  have  already  intimated.  In  the  South,  and  especially 
in  South  Carolina,  they  formed  compact  settlements,  which, 
however,  were    greatly   strengthened  by  the  arrival  of 

41  "In  1727  a  committee  of  the  Provincial  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania  re- 
ported :  'The  Germans  have  purchased  and  honestly  paid  for  their  lands,  and 
have  paid  their  taxes  and  assessments  regularly  ;  they  are  a  very  sober  and 
honest  people,  both  in  their  religious  and  civil  duties.'  "— Rupp's  MS.  "  Fire- 
side History  of  Pennsylvania." 
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large  numbers  of  French  Swiss.  In  the  province  of  New 
York  they  were  numerous,  and  the  French  Reformed 
Church  of  the  City  of  New  York  was  founded  by  Pierre 
Daille  in  1683.  They  built  the  town  of  New  Rochelle, 
and  a  Reformed  church  was  founded  there  by  Bonrepos  in 
1688.  Leaving  these  settlements  out  of  consideration,  it 
may  be  interesting  to  make  inquiries  concerning  the 
extent  of  the  Huguenot  element  in  the  province  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

That  such  questions  are  difficult  is  evident  at  a  glance. 
There  are,  of  course,  many  families  in  Pennsylvania 
which  bear  names  that  are  undoubtedly  of  French  origin, 
and  it  might  naturally  be  supposed  that  these  must  be  de- 
scended from  Huguenot  emigrants.  This,  however,  does 
not  necessarily  follow.  From  the  earliest  times  there 
were  migrations  from  France  to  Germany,  and  in  the  re- 
verse direction,  and  these  were  not  in  every  case  influenced 
by  religious  motives.  Traders  passed  freely  from  one 
country  to  the  other,  and  journeymen  mechanics  (Uand- 
■werksbursche)  could  not  be  restrained  from  settling  in 
foreign  lands.  The  German  author,  August  La  Fontaine, 
was  once  asked  whether  he  belonged  to  the  family  of  the 
celebrated  French  fabulist,  Jean  de  la  Fontaine.  He  said 
in  reply  :  "  The  La  Fontaines,  I  am  told,  are  as  plenty  in 
France  as  the  Schmidts  are  in  Germany.  I  am  probably 
descended  from  some  undistinguished  Frenchman  of  that 
name  who  strayed  to  our  side  of  the  Rhine  and  married  a 
German  girl.  For  hundreds  of  years  the  connections  of 
my  family  have  been  purely  German,  so  that  there  is 
nothing  French  about  me  except  my  name." 

Long  before  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  as 
we  have  seen,  French  refugees  became  so  numerous  that 
they  were  able  to  found  churches  in  several  German  cities, 
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but  the  great  majority  were  scattered  throughout  Germany, 
and  their  descendants  became  thoroughly  Germanized. 
Of  this  class  there  were,  no  doubt,  many  among  the  early 
settlers  of  Pennsylvania. 

On  the  other  hand  the  fact  must  be  recognized  that  from 
an  early  period  there  were  many  German  names  in  France, 
as  may  be  seen  by  referring  to  ancient  Huguenot  records. 
Naturally,  too,  there  were  many  Frenchmen  who  gave 
their  names  a  German  or  English  twist  as  soon  as  they  left 
their  native  land ;  for  in  those  days  a  French  name  was 
not  supposed  to  confer  distinction.  This  process,  begun 
in  Europe,  was  continued  in  America,  so  that  in  Pennsyl- 
vania but  a  small  proportion  of  French  surnames  have  pre- 
served their  original  form.  To  refer  only  to  names  which 
occur  to  us  at  the  time  of  writing,  Fortineaux  has  become 
Fordney;  L'Hommedieu,  Lumdy ;  Chappelle,  Schappel ; 
Blanc,  Blank;  La  Fleur,  Leffler ;  Beauchamp,  Bushong  ; 
De  Jean,  Shunk ;  Charpentier,  Carpenter;  Le  Jeune, 
Young;  Caquelin,  Gackly — and  so  on  to  almost  any 
extent. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  becomes  evident  that  sur- 
names are  not  the  most  important  element  in  determining 
the  extent  of  the  French  element  in  the  Reformed  Church. 
There  are,  however,  credible  traditions  and  even  documents 
which  indicate  that  this  element  was  much  larger  than  is 
generally  supposed.  Not  all  the  Huguenots,  Walloons  and 
French  Swiss  were  Germanized  before  they  crossed  the 
ocean.  In  Lancaster — where  a  company  of  French  traders 
had  long  been  settled — the  Rev.  Charles  Louis  Boehme, 
who  was  pastor  of  the  First  Reformed  Church  from  1771 
to  1775,  preached  regularly  in  the  French  language.  This 
is  distinctly  stated  in  the  records  of  the  congregation. 
He  also  occasionally  preached  French  in  Philadelphia. 
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Whether  French  services  were  maintained  in  Lancaster 
after  Boehme's  resignation  we  do  not  know,42  but  that  there 
was  a  French  community  in  Lancaster  appears  probable 
from  the  following  quaint  advertisement  which  we  trans- 
late from  the  JVeue  Unpartkeyische  Lancaster  Zeitung  of 
January  27,  1788  : 

"  Peter  Audirac,  from  France,  has  the  honor  to  an- 
nounce to  the  Gentlemen  and  Ladies  that  he  intends  to 
keep  a  school  in  the  French  language.  His  wife  makes 
known  to  the  Ladies  that  she  makes  habits,  caps,  cha- 
peaux,  etc.,  after  all  sorts  of  fashions.  He  lives  at  the 
Widow  Newman's." 

Among  the  papers  collected  by  Dr.  Harbaugh  there  is 
a  curious  letter  written  in  French  by  the  Rev.  Abraham 
Blumer,  of  Lehigh  County,  which  may  be  of  interest  in 
this  connection.  It  has,  we  believe,  never  appeared  in 
print.  Blumer  was  a  Swiss  minister  who  was  sent  to 
America  in  1770  by  the  Synods  of  Holland,  and  was  for 
more  than  thirty  years  pastor  of  Reformed  churches  in 
Allentown  and  its  vicinity.  In  his  early  ministry  he  had 
acquired  the  French  language,  and  on  this  ground  the 
French  Reformed  Church  of  New  York  gave  him  a  call 
which  he  felt  constrained  to  decline  because  he  had  crown 
"  rusty."  In  his  declination  he  refers  pleasantly  to  Pastor 
Boehme,  and  gives  the  congregation  some  excellent  ad- 
vice concerning  the  best  way  of  securing  a  pastor.  The 
letter  is  in  its  way  unique,  and  we  therefore  reproduce  it 
exactly  as  it  was  written  : 


42  Boehme  was  pastor  of  the  Reformed  Church  of  Hanover,  Pa.,  from  1775  to 
1781.  It  is  known  that  some  Huguenots  had  settled  in  that  vicinity,  but  it 
does  not  appear  that  he  preached  to  them  in  their  native  language.  He  died 
as  pastor  of  the  Second  Street  Reformed  Church  of  Baltimore,  about  1786. 
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"  Messieurs  mes  tres  chers  Freres  en  J.  C. 

a  la  fois  Le  Due  de  Mirepoix 

in  his  Absence  to  

Je  me  voir  honore  de  deux  de  Vos  lettres  a  la  fois,  d'une 
de  l'onzieme  Juillet  que  je  recus  le  21  de  ce  mois,  et  du 
Duplicat  de  la  meme  qui  me  fut  rendu  un  jour  plutot, 
savoir  le  20  du  Courant.    Quant  aux  propositions  que 
Vous  me  faites  dans  les  dites  Lettres,  je  suis  fache  de  ne 
me  pas  trouver  en  etat  de  respondre  a  Vos  Desirs.  C'est 
vrai  que  je  parlais  la  Lange  francoise  quelque  peu  il-y-a 
quelques  annees  mais  j'avoue  ingenuement  que  je  ne  pos- 
sedoir  jamais  cette  Langue  dans  un  tel  degre  pour  satisfaire 
a  tous  les  Devoirs  d'un  Ministre  etabli  dans  une  Eglise 
francoise,  et  a  present  faute  d'exercise  la  francois  en  bonne 
partie,  s'en  elle  en  oubli.    Vous  me  dites  dans  Votre  chere 
Lettre  d'avoir  apris,  que  javoir  preche  il-y-a  peu  de  terns 
en  francois  a  Germantown,  mais  permettes  que  je  Vous 
dise,  mes  tres  chers  freres,  que  ce  ne'etoit  pas  mois,  mais 
mon  Compagnon  de  Vo'iage  dans  ce  pais-ci,   Mr.  Boehme 
Minister  de  Lancastre  que  precha  un  Sermon  francois  a 
Philadelphia  au  mois  de  May  passe.   Peutetre  Vous  auriez 
plus  d'assistance  a  esperer  de  ce  cote-la  que  de  ma  Part. 
Mais  comme  les  intentions  de  ce  Mr.  me  ne  sont  pas  con- 
nues,  je  crois  la  Voie  la  plus  sure  pour  obtenir  un  fidele  Min- 
istre pour  Votre  Eglise  seroit  d'addresser  a  quelque  pieux 
et  zele  Ministre  d'une  Eglise  francoise  en  Hollande,  et  je 
ne  doute  point  si  Vous  exposerez  Votra  Situation,  qu'il 
tacherais  a  persuader  a  quelque  Ministre  sans  place,  qui 
S'y  trouvent  toujours,  d'entreprendre  la  Vo'iage  pour  la 
Nouvelle-York.    En  attendant  Jesus  Christ  le  fidel,  bon  et 
Souverain  Pasteur  de  ces  fideles  veuille  habiter  entre  Vous 
par  la  parole  et  Son  Esprit,  et  Vous  mes  freres  ne  cessez 
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point  de  prier  le  maitre  de  la  Moisson,  qu'il  envo'ie  des 
ouvriers,  car  la  moissson  est  grand  et  il-y-a  peu  d'ouvriers. 
Je  suis 

Messieurs  mes  tres  cher  Freres  en  J.  C. 
Votre  tres  humble  Serviteur, 
Abraham  Blumer. 

Northampton,  communement  Allenstown 

ce  28  de  Novembre  1774. 
Aux  Conducteurs,  Anciens,  Diacres,  et  Committes 
de  l'Eglise  francoise  Reformee 
a  la  Nouvelle-York."43 

43  Translation  :  Dear  Brethren  in  Jesus  Christ,  particularly  the  Duke  of 
Mizepoix.    In  his  absence  to  

I  regard  myself  as  honored  by  the  receipt  of  two  of  your  letters  at  once,  one 
of  the  eleventh  of  July  which  I  received  on  the  21st  of  this  month,  and  a  du- 
plicate of  the  same  which  was  delivered  to  me  a  day  later,  that  is  to  say  on  the 
20th  of  the  present  month.  Concerning  the  propositions  which  you  present 
to  me  in  the  said  letters,  I  regret  that  I  do  not  find  myself  in  a  position  to  re- 
spond to  your  wishes.  It  is  true  that  I  spoke  the  French  language  a  little 
some  years  ago,  but  I  honestly  confess  that  I  never  comprehended  that  lan- 
guage to  such  a  degree  as  to  perform  satisfactorily  all  the  duties  incumbent  on 
a  minister  settled  in  a  French  church,  and  at  present,  for  want  of  practice  in 
French,  I  have  in  great  measure  forgotten  even  that.  You  tell  me  in  your 
kind  letter  that  you  have  been  informed  that  I  preached  in  French  some  time 
ago  in  Germantown,  but  permit  me  to  inform  you,  my  very  dear  brethren, 
that  it  was  not  I,  but  the  companion  of  my  voyage  to  this  country,  Mr.  Boehme, 
minister  at  Lancaster,  who  preached  a  French  sermon  in  Philadelphia  in  the 
month  of  May  last.  Possibly  you  would  have  more  assistance  to  hope  from 
him  than  from  me.  But  as  the  views  of  that  gentleman  are  unknown  to  me, 
I  believe  the  most  certain  way  of  obtaining  a  faithful  minister  for  your  church 
would  be  to  write  to  some  pious  and  zealous  minister  of  a  French  church  in 
Holland,  and  I  do  not  doubt  that  if  you  explain  your  situation,  he  will  en- 
deavor to  persuade  some  minister  without  a  charge,  who  may  always  be  found 
there,  to  undertake  the  voyage  to  New  York. 

In  the  meantime  may  Jesus  Christ,  the  faithful,  good  and  sovereign  pastor 
of  His  faithful  ones,  dwell  among  you  with  His  word  and  His  spirit,  and  you, 
my  dear  brethren,  do  not  cease  to  pray  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  that  He  would 
send  forth  laborers,  for  the  harvest  is  great  and  the  laborers  are  few. 

I  am,  my  very  dear  brethren,  in  Jesus  Christ,  your  most  humble  servant, 

Abraham  Blumer. 

Northampton,  commonly  called  Allenstown,  Nov.  28,  1774. 
To  the  leaders,  elders,  deacons  and  committees  of  the  French  Reformed 

Church  of  New  York. 
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The  French  community  of  Lancaster  has  entirely  dis- 
appeared, though  some  of  the  more  eminent  families — 
such  as  the  Le  Roys  and  Du  Fresnes — are  not  yet  entirely 
forgotten.  In  Berks  County  the  French  element  was  larger 
than  in  Lancaster,  but  there  appears  to  be  no  sufficient 
evidence  that  religious  services  were  conducted  there  in 
the  French  language.44  The  families  claiming  Huguenot 
descent  were,  however,  numerous  and  influential.  In 
looking  over  a  tax-list,  dated  in  1759,  we  find  in  Oley  such 
names  as  De  Turk,  Delaplaine,  Barto,  Bertolet,  Madeira, 
and  Roshon ;  in  Maxatawny,  LeVan,  DeLong,  Shara- 
din,  Chapelle,  Queery  and  Wildrout ;  in  Exeter  and 
Union  Townships,  Burgoign,  Brissence,  Huet,  Lebo  (Le 
Beau),  Mizell,  and  many  others.  Now  it  is  no  doubt  true 
that  many  of  these  were  Germanized  before  they  crossed 
the  sea,  but  there  were  others  who  could  speak  French. 

That  the  Reformed  Church  was  greatly  benefited  by  its 
French  accessions  will  hardly  be  denied.  They  were  an 
active,  energetic  people,  who  naturally  became  leaders  in 
the  communities  in  which  they  dwelt.  Many  eminent 
ministers  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  the  United  States 
have  been  of  Huguenot  descent.  John  Jacob  LaRose— 
the  pioneer  of  the  Church  in  Ohio — belonged  to  the  family 
in  Lehigh  County  who  now  generally  write  their  name 
Laros.  Jacob  Descombes — author  of  a  volume  on  "  Bap- 
tism " — was  thoroughly  German,  but  took  pleasure  in  re- 
calling Huguenot  traditions.  Frederick  Dallicker,  pastor 
at  Falkener  Swamp  during  the  concluding  years  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  is  said  by  Harbaugh  to  have  been 
originally  named  De  La  Cour.  This  is  probable  enough 
for  many  similar  changes  have  undoubtedly  occurred. 


44  The  traditions  concerning  French  preaching-  in  the  Alsace  Church,  near 
Reading-,  appear  not  to  be  sufficiently  authenticated. 
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The  late  Rev.  W.  F.  P.  Davis,  of  Reading,  ought  to 
have  been  called  De  Wees  ;  and  my  old  friend  the  Rev. 
William  F.  Colliflower  was  said  to  have  been  remotely 
descended  from  the  Goranflot  (or  Goranflo)  family. 

Recognizing  the  personal  excellence  of  many  of  the 
early  Huguenots,  and  fully  appreciating  the  value  of  their 
contribution  to  the  social  life  of  the  Reformed  Church,  it 
can  hardly  be  doubted  that  from  an  ecclesiastical  stand- 
point the  race  manifested  certain  weaknesses  which  the 
historian  can  hardly  ignore.  Muhlenberg,  who  knew  them 
well,  once  expressed  his  surprise  that  the  people  who  in 
France  had  endured  dreadful  persecution  and  had  sacri- 
ficed house  and  home  for  the  sake  of  their  faith,  should  in 
America  manifest  so  little  zeal  for  its  preservation.  Though 
they  were  numerous  everywhere  they  established  no 
churches,  except  in  New  York  and  South  Carolina,  and 
even  in  these  provinces  their  efforts  for  ecclesiastical  or- 
ganization were  of  the  slightest.  In  Pennsylvania,  where- 
ever  they  found  Reformed  Churches  they  joined  them  as 
a  matter  of  course,  and  often  became  prominent  members  ; 
but  elsewhere  they  connected  themselves  with  the  English 
churches,  or  became  sectarian  leaders,  like  DeBeneville 
and  others.  We  are  not  blaming  them  for  this  tendency, 
but  merely  mention  the  facts  to  show  that  if  they  had 
held  together  they  might  have  accomplished  more  for  the 
advancement  of  the  Church  to  which  they  rightfully  be- 
longed. 

That,  besides  those  we  have  mentioned,  there  were  iso- 
lated representatives  of  other  nationalities  goes  without 
saying.  Here  or  there  a  wandering  Irishman  or  Welsh- 
man settled  among  the  Germans  and  his  descendants  as- 
sumed the  language  and  customs  of  his  neighbors.  In 
eastern  Pennsylvania  there  was  also  a  little  settlement  of 
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Hollanders  which  was  during  the  provincial  period  con- 
nected with  the  German  Reformed  Church,  exerting  an 
important  influence  on  its  early  history.  To  this  settlement 
we  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  hereafter. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


The  S.  P.  G. 

Early  Missionary  Activity — John  Frederick  Haeger — John  Henry  Haeger 
— Germanna. 

^^HE  Society  for  the  Propa- 
gation  of  the  Gospel  in 
Foreign  Parts — which,  for  the 
sake  of  convenience  is  often  des- 
ignated by  initials — was  founded 
in  London,  in  1701.  Its  original 
purpose  was  "  to  develop  the 
colonial  Church  and  provide 
for  the  wants  of  the  Indian 
tribes,"  but  its  establishment 
marks  an  epoch  in  the  history  of 
missions  throughout  the  world. 
That  this  great  society  became  interested  in  the  German 
migration  to  America  was  entirely  natural.  Its  records 
inform  us  45  that  "  the  arrival  of  a  body  of  '  poor  palatines ' 
in  England  in  1709  enlisted  English  sympathy,"  and  for 
some  years  the  missionaries  of  the  society  endeavored  to 
provide  these  people  with  the  preaching  of  the  gospel. 


45  Digest  of  the  Records  of  the  S.  P.  G.,  p.  61. 

(47) 
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There  have  been  writers  who  have  regarded  this  work 
without  sympathy,  as  an  effort  of  sectarian  proselytism ; 
but  it  should  be  remembered  that  in  those  days  denomi- 
national distinctions  were  less  marked  than  they  became 
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in  later  times.  The  Church  of  England  had,  in  1618, 
sent  delegates  to  the  Synod  of  Dordrecht,  and  all  over 
the  continent  it  was  fully  recognized  as  one  of  the  Re- 
formed Churches.    Stilling  says  :  "The  Anglican,  that  is 
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to  say  the  English  Church,  is  only  different  from  the  rest 
of  the  Reformed  Church  in  this,  that  it  has  an  episcopal 
form    of   government.    Are  the    Swedish    and  Danish 
churches  not  Lutheran  because  they  have  bishops?  Does 
the  garment  make  the  man?  "    The  English  Church  was, 
in  those  days  mild  in  doctrine  and  inclined  to  strengthen  its 
Protestant  elements;  and  the  German  ministers  who  en- 
tered its  service  and  conformed  to  its  usages,  had  no  idea 
that  they  could  be  regarded  as  renouncing  the  faith  of  their 
fathers.    The  "  S.  P.  G."  was  active  among  the  French 
Reformed  of  the  Carolinas.    Among  its  earliest  mission- 
aries were  Francis  Le  Jau,  D.D.,  anative  of  Angiers,  France, 
who  died  in  South  Carolina  in  1717,  and  Francis  Varnod, 
who  is  simply  described  as  "  a  foreigner."   There  were  also 
a  number  of  Swiss  who  had  received  episcopal  ordination 
from  the  English  bishops,  though  they  may  not  have  been 
directly  in  the  service  of  the  "  S.  P.  G."  Graffenried, 
though  a  layman,  had  been  "licensed  by  the  Bishop  of 
London  to  read  service  to  the  colonists." 46    "  Rev.  Joseph 
Bugnion,  a  Swiss  minister,"  to  whom  we  have  already 
referred,   "was  induced  to  have   Episcopal  ordination 
laid  upon  him  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Clagett,  Bishop  of  St. 
David's."47    Dalcho,  in  his  "History  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  in  South  Carolina,"  mentions  several 
ministers  of  this  type  who  are  otherwise  unknown.  The 
Rev.  Henry  Chiffele  is  said  to  have  been  a  missionary  of 
the  "S.  P.  G."  who  was  ordained  by  the  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don as  late  as  1744.    We  suppose  him  to  have  been  the 
same  person  as  "  a  Swiss  named  Tschiffeli "  who  joined 
with  Sebastian  Zouberbuhler  and  a  certain  Simon,  "a 


46  Good's  "  History  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  the  United  States,"  p.  60 

47  "  Bernheim,"  p.  96. 
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Rheder"  to  found  a  settlement  on  the  Santee.48  His  suc- 
cessor was  the  Rev.  Abraham  Imer,  who  arrived  in  the 
province  in  1760  and  died  in  1766.49  The  Rev.  John  Ulrich 
Giessendanner,  who  located  in  Orangeburg  District,  and 
his  nephew  who  bore  the  same  name,  were  also  Swiss  min- 
isters who  entered  the  service  of  the  Church  of  England. 
They  labored  faithfully,  but  the  fruit  of  their  labors  was 
not  gathered  by  the  church  in  which  they  were  born. 

More  interesting  in  connection  with  our  present  work  is 
the  career  of  two  men  who  more  justly  deserve  to  be  re- 
garded as  pioneers  of  the  German  Reformed  Church  in 
this  country.  Until  recently  little  was  known  concerning 
them,  and  the  close  resemblance,  if  not  the  identity,  of 
their  names  was  regarded  as  a  curious  coincidence.  The 
researches  of  the  Rev.  William  J.  Hinke  have,  however, 
removed  many  difficulties,  and  the  main  facts  in  their  his- 
tory are  now  sufficiently  plain.  In  December,  1898,  Pro- 
fessor Hinke  contributed  a  series  of  articles  on  this  subject 
to  the  Reformed  Church  Messenger,  and  these  we  shall 
chiefly  follow  in  relating  a  somewhat  remarkable  history. 

The  Haegers. 
In  the  brief  records  of  the  great  Palatine  migration  of 
1709  the  name  of  John  Frederick  Haeger  frequently  ap- 
pears.60 He  seems  to  have  been  the  only  clergyman  who 
was  specially  commissioned  to  minister  to  a  great  multitude 
of  Reformed  people.  The  royal  family  of  England  was 
Lutheran,  and  the  Lutheran  pastors  of  London  were  its 
official  agents  in  caring  for  the  religious  necessities  of  the 
Palatines.    No  doubt  these  pastors,  as  well  as  the  pastors 

48  "Der  Deutsche  Pionier,"  Vol.  14,  p.  9. 

«  Dalcho's  "History  of  the  P.  E.  Church  of  South  Carolina,"  p.  386. 
so  The  orthography  of  the  name  varies  greatly.    It  has  been  written  Hager, 
Hagar,  Heger  andHoeger,  but  Haeger  is  probably  most  correct. 
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of  the  German  Reformed  Church  of  London,  did  all  they 
could  for  the  Reformed  exiles ;  but  it  seems  probable  that 
for  some  time  the  latter  were  to  a  great  extent  suffered  to 
shift  for  themselves.  At  last,  on  the  20th  of  December, 
the  Bishop  of  London,  at  the  solicitation  of  the  "  S.  P.  G.," 
ordained  John  Frederick  Haeger  for  special  service  among 
the  Palatines  who  were  about  to  be  sent  to  the  colony  of 
New  York.  An  old  pamphlet  relates,  in  a  style  intended 
to  be  humorous,  how  he  was  immediately  called  upon  to 
perform  ministerial  acts.51 

John  Frederick  Haeger  was  born  in  Siegen,  then  a  city 
in  the  principality  of  Nassau-Dillenberg,  in  1684,  and  bap- 
tized on  the  18th  Sunday  after  Trinity  of  that  year.  He 
was  the  third  son  of  John  Henry  Haeger,  who,  as  we  shall 
see  hereafter,  was  a  teacher  in  the  Latin  school  of  Siegen, 
and  subsequently  became  pastor  of  a  village  in  its  vicinity. 
The  son  was  carefully  educated — first  at  home  and  after- 
wards at  the  universities  of  Herborn  and  Lingen.  Certifi- 
cates are  extant  which  indicate  his  proficiency  in  scholar- 
ship. On  the  14th  of  February,  1708,  he  was  examined 
by  the  consistory  of  Siegen  and  licensed  to  preach  the 
Gospel.  The  reasons  which  induced  him  to  leave  his 
fatherland  are  unknown  ;  but  in  the  following  year  we  find 
him  in  London,  where  on  the  20th  of  December,  1709,  he 
was  ordained  by  the  Bishop  of  London,  for  service  ' '  among 
the  Palatines,  New  York."  The  "  S.  P.  G."  granted  him 
an  annual  salary  of  £50,  together  with  a  present  of  £15 
for  books. 

During  his  voyage  to  America  Haeger  suffered  greatly. 
He  says  in  his  first  report  to  the  Society  :  "I  was  hardly  a 
fort-night  on  ship-board  but  a  violent  fever  seized  me  and 


51  "  The  German  Exodus  to  Pennsylvania  in  1709,"  by  F.  R.  Diffenderffer, 
P-  145- 
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kept  me  for  six  weeks,  even  almost  beyond  hopes  of  re- 
covery ;  which  has  been  very  expensive  to  me,  our  ships 
having  lain  long  in  the  harbours,  especially  that  of  Ports- 
mouth, insomuch  that  I  have  not  brought  one  farthing 
ashore." 

On  the  19th  of  June,  1710,  Haeger  arrived  in  New 
York.  Almost  immediately  afterwards  he  began  to  preach 
in  the  City  Hall ;  but  when  Governor  Hunter  removed  the 
Palatines  up  the  Hudson  he  accompanied  them.  Here 
for  several  years  he  ministered  to  the  Reformed  people,  as 
Kocherthal  did  to  the  Lutherans.  In  his  letters  he  gives 
a  full  account  of  his  trials  and  privations.  "At  first," 
says  Professor  Hinke,  "  he  lived  in  a  little  log  hut  at  Anns- 
bury,  but  later  on  he  was  able  to  build  a  frame  house, 
large  enough  to  hold  about  200  people ;  '  the  rest  had  to 
stay  without.'  Here  he  conducted  his  services  for  many 
years,  till  the  Palatines  dispersed  through  the  whole  Hud- 
son valley  and  the  neighboring  valleys.  Then  he  became 
an  itinerant  preacher,  travelling  almost  continuously  from 
one  settlement  to  another,  dispensing  to  the  hungry  souls 
of  his  hearers  the  bread  of  life  and  the  sacraments  of  the 
Church." 

Haeger  reported  that  on  the  15th  of  August,  1711,  he 
baptized  an  Indian,  "  using  great  pains  in  instructing 
him."  He  devoted  some  time  to  the  study  of  the  Indian 
language,  and  collected  a  small  vocabulary,  which  appears 
to  be  lost.  About  the  same  time  he  served  as  chaplain  to 
three  hundred  Palatines  who  engaged  in  an  unsuccessful 
expedition  against  the  French. 

When  in  17 12-13  a  large  number  of  the  Palatines  re- 
moved to  Schoharie,  Haeger  remained  in  the  original  set- 
tlement. He  seems,  however,  to  have  made  frequent 
journeys  to  Schoharie,  and  it  was  here  that  on  the  22d  of 
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November,  1720,  he  married  Conrad  Weiser  to  his  "  Anna 
Eva."62  Weiser  calls  him  "  reformirter  Prediger"  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that — notwithstanding  his  relations 
to  the  "  S.  P.  G." — he  was  popularly  regarded  as  belong- 
ing to  the  Reformed  Church.  That  he  sought  to  induce 
his  people  to  "conform"  to  the  Episcopal  Church  is  suf- 
ficiently plain ;  but  though  under  the  circumstances  they 
submitted  to  the  use  of  the  liturgy,  it  does  not  seem  likely 
that  most  of  them  appreciated  the  extent  of  the  changes 
which  it  was  proposed  to  introduce.  It  is  possible  that 
the  London  Society  had  some  inkling  of  the  state  of  af- 
fairs when,  in  1717,  Haeger's  stipend  was  suddenly  dis- 
continued. It  was  said,  indeed,  by  way  of  extenuation, 
that  the  design  of  the  Society  was  "chiefly  the  conversion 
of  heathens  and  infidels  " ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
it  was  elsewhere  making  strenuous  efforts  to  gather  the 
Dutch  and  Germans  into  the  Church  of  England.  There 
can,  at  any  rate,  be  no  doubt  that  the  congregations  which 
Haeger  founded  did  not  regard  themselves  as  having  sep- 
arated from  the  church  of  the  fathers  :  for  they  were  sub- 
sequently served  by  a  long  succession  of  Reformed  min- 
isters. 

On  the  15th  of  November,  1715,  the  Rev.  John  Fred- 
erick Haeger  was  married  to  Anna  Maria  Rohrbach.  The 
marriage  was  solemnized  by  the  Rev.  Joshua  Kocherthal. 
At  this  time  Haeger  lived  in  the  village  of  Queensbury, 
afterwards  known  as  Kingsbury. 

The  few  remaining  years  of  Haeger's  life  were  full  of 
privation  and  suffering.  He  began  the  erection  of  a  church 
in  Kingsbury  in  1715,  but  was  unable  to  complete  it  for 
lack  of  funds.  In  a  journey  from  Schoharie  to  Albany  he 
was  thrown  from  his  horse  and  seriously  injured.  When 

62  "  Hall.  Nachr.,"  1,  449.    Rupp's  "  History  of  Berks  County,"  p.  200. 
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he  was  brought  in  a  wagon  to  his  home,  the  party  was  at- 
tacked by  a  number  of  drunken  Indians  who  nearly  killed 
him.  He  continued  to  work  for  some  time  longer,  but 
died  in  the  winter  of  1721,  or  the  spring  of  1722.  In  1721 
the  "S.  P.  G."  voted  him  £50  for  past  services,  but  he 
did  not  live  to  receive  the  gift. 

Such  is  the  brief  story  of  the  labors  of  the  man  who 
must  be  regarded  as  the  pioneer  of  the  German  Reformed 
Church  in  the  province  of  New  York.  It  is  in  itself  suf- 
ficiently strange,  but  derives  additional  interest  from  the  fact 
that  it  is  now  plain  that  the  pastor  of  the  earliest  Reformed 
Church  in  Virginia  was  closely  related  to  the  missionary 
in  New  York.  That  the  two  men  must  have  occasionally 
communicated  may  perhaps  be  taken  for  granted  ;  but  on 
this  point  there  is  much  obscurity,  which  future  investi- 
gations may  perhaps  remove.  Indeed  we  may  venture  to 
assert  that  the  fact  of  this  relation  would  hardly  have 
suggested  itself  to  any  investigator,  if  it  had  not  been 
rendered  certain  by  the  records  of  the  fatherland.  The 
traces  of  the  activity  of  the  Virginia  pioneer — whose  name 
has  generally  been  written  "  Hoeger  " — have  always  been 
regarded  as  peculiarly  vague  and  elusive ;  but  it  is  now 
possible  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  his  somewhat  remarkable 
career.63 

John  Henry  Haeger,  the  son  of  Henry  Haeger,  was 
born  about  1644  in  Antshausen,  a  village  in  Nassau.  Of 
his  early  life  nothing  is  known,  but  in  1678  he  became 
teacher  of  the  third  class  of  the  Latin  school  at  Siegen. 
On  the  3d  of  December,  1678,  he  was  married  to  Anna 
Catharine  Friesenhagen,  daughter  of  Jacob  Friesenhagen, 


63  For  further  information  we  refer  to  Professor  Hinke's  articles  in  the 
Reformed  Church  Messenger  (1899)  and  to  Gen.  John  E.  Roller's  address  at 
he  Sesqui-Centennial  services  held  in  Hagerstown,  Md.,  Oct.  20,  1897. 
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mayor  of  Freudenberg.  They  had  a  large  family,  of 
whom  John  Frederick  was  the  third  son. 

For  many  years  John  Henry  Haeger  was  connected  with 
the  Latin  school  at  Siegen,  serving  after  1689  as  conrector, 
or  assistant  rector.  That  he  was  ordained  a  minister  is 
evident  from  the  fact  that  in  1703  he  was  promoted  to  the 
pastorate  at  Fischbach.  Here  he  remained  until  about 
17 1 1  when,  as  we  are  informed  by  Cuno,  the  historian  of 
Siegen,  he  resigned  his  pastorate  and  went  to  America. 

At  this  time  Haeger  must  have  been  nearly  or  quite 
seventy  years  old.  The  reasons  which  induced  him  to 
undertake  so  dangerous  a  journey  at  his  advanced  years 
must  of  course  be  left  to  conjecture,  though  it  should  be 
remembered  that  the  fever  for  emigration  nowhere  burned 
more  fiercely  than  at  Siegen ;  and,  of  course,  the  enthu- 
siasm of  his  son,  who  was  even  then  in  America,  may  not 
have  been  without  influence. 

The  time  and  circumstances  of  Haeger's  removal  to 
America  have  been  a  subject  of  some  discussion.  It  has 
been  generally  believed  that  he  accompanied  Baron  Graf- 
fenried's  colony  to  North  Carolina,  and  subsequently  re- 
moved to  Virginia  with  some  of  the  survivors.  According 
to  recent  researches,  this  supposition  is,  however,  no  longer 
tenable.54  In  1713  Haeger  petitioned  the  "  S.  P.  G."  for 
aid  to  go  to  America,  and  the  following  statement  appears 
on  the  journal  of  the  society  under  date  of  Oct.  2,  17 13. 
"Reported  from  the  committee  that  they  had  taken  into 
consideration  the  petition  of  Mr.  Hager,  father  of  Mr. 
Hager,  the  society's  missionary  among  the  Palatines  in  the 


54  The  recent  biography  of  Graffenried,  published  by  the  Historical  So- 
ciety of  Berne,  informs  us  (p.  25)  that  there  was  no  minister  in  this  colony  of 
1710,  but  that  Graffenried  himself  had  been  authorized  by  the  bishop  of  Lon- 
don to  perform  baptisms  and  marriages. 
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province  of  New  York,  to  them  referred,  and  that  they 
agreed  as  their  opinion  that  the  case  of  said  Mr.  Hager 
does  not  properly  lie  before  the  society."  It  is,  therefore, 
evident  that  in  October,  1713,  Haeger  had  not  yet  crossed 
the  ocean,  and  the  fact  appears  from  other  sources  that  he 
actually  came  across  with  a  company  that  arrived  in  Vir- 
ginia in  April,  1714. 

Concerning  this  colony  of  twelve  families  there  has  been 
much  confusion,  but  the  facts  appear  to  be  briefly  as  fol- 
lows :  When  Graffenried  came  to  Virginia  after  the  mis- 
fortune which  had  overtaken  his  colony  in  North  Carolina, 
he  was  desirous  of  settling  some  of  the  survivors,  but  in 
consequence  of  difficulties  concerning  the  title  of  lands  the 
arrangements  were  not  concluded.  He  arrived  in  London 
at  Easter,  17 13,  and  there  found  waiting  for  him  a  company 

of  forty  miners  whom  he  had 
previously  engaged  to  work  for 
Governor  Spotswood  of  Vir- 
ginia, who  was  the  pioneer  of 
mining  industries  in  that  col- 
ony. At  first  Graffenried  tried 
to  induce  them  to  return  to  their 
native  country,  but  they  were 
anxious  to  emigrate,  and  at  last 
two  Virginia  merchants  ad- 
vanced the  money  for  their 
passage,  which  was  probably  re- 
funded by  Governor  Spotswood,  for  whom  the  immigrants 
engaged  themselves  to  labor  for  a  term  of  four  years. 
Graffenried  returned  to  Switzerland. 

It  was  with  this  company  that  Haeger  came  to  America. 
How  the  Governor  settled  them  at  Germanna,  in  what  is 
now  Orange  County,  has  been  elsewhere  related,  and  we 
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need  not  enter  into  particulars.  The  first  settlers  were 
mostly  Reformed,  though  there  were  several  Lutherans.55 
The  number,  however,  rapidly  increased.  A  second  com- 
pany arrived  in  17 17,  and  these  appear  to  have  been  mainly 
Lutherans.  Afterwards  there  was  a  third  company  of 
forty  families,  concerning  whom  we  have  no  particulars. 
It  is  possible  too — though  we  have  no  direct  documentary 
evidence  on  the  subject — that  among  the  early  settlers  there 
were  some  who  had  originally  belonged  to  Graffenried's 
colony  in  North  Carolina.  During  this  early  period,  how- 
ever, Haeger  was  the  only  pastor. 

In  1 7 14  John  Fontaine  and  John  Clayton,  of  Williams- 
burg, visited  Germanna,  and  have  left  us  an  interesting 
account  of  the  place  and  of  the  conditions  of  the  early 
settlers.  "  We  went,"  says  this  account,  "  to  the  German 
minister's  house,  and  finding  nothing  to  eat,  lived  upon 
our  own  provisions  and  lay  upon  the  straw.  Our  beds 
not  being  easy,  we  got  up  at  break  of  day,  and  in  a  hard 
rain  walked  about  the  town,  which  is  palisaded  with  sticks, 
stuck  in  the  ground  close  to  each  other,  and  of  substance 
to  resist  musket  shot.  There  are  but  nine  families  and 
nine  houses  all  in  a  line  and  before  every  house,  twenty 
feet  distant,  they  have  sheds  for  their  hogs  and  hens,  so 
that  hogstys  on  one  side  and  dwellings  on  the  other,  make 
a  street.  The  place  staked  in  is  a  pentagon  regularly  laid 
out,  and  in  the  center  is  a  blockhouse  with  five  sides, 
answering  to  the  five  sides  of  the  great  enclosure.  There 
are  loop  holes  in  it  from  which  you  can  see  all  of  the  in- 
side of  the  great  enclosure.  This  is  intended  for  a  retreat, 
in  case  of  their  not  being  able  to  defend  the  palisades  from 
the  Indians.  They  use  the  blockhouse  for  divine  service. 
They  go  to  prayers  once  a  day  and  have  two  services  on 

55  "Hall.  Nachr.,"  new  ed.,  1886,  I.,  p.  576. 
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Sunday.  We  went  to  hear  them  perform  their  service, 
which  is  done  in  their  own  language,  which  we  did  not 
understand,  but  they  seemed  very  devout  and  sing  the 
Psalms  very  well.  This  settlement  is  (1714)  thirty  miles 
from  any  inhabitant.  They  live  very  miserably.  For  want 
of  provisions  we  were  obliged  to  go.  We  got  from  the 
minister  a  bit  of  smoked  beef  and  cabbage  and  gave  him 
thirty  shillings  and  took  our  leave.  In  less  than  three 
hours  on  our  way  we  saw  nineteen  deer,  and  we  lodged  at 
Mr.  Smith's  at  the  falls  of  the  Rappahannock." 

It  is  said  that  the  Germans  were  dissatisfied  with  the 
treatment  which  they  received  from  Gov.  Spotswood. 
At  any  rate  the  Reformed  element,  in  1718,56  left  Ger- 
manna,  and  founded  a  settlement  which  they  called  Ger- 
mantown  in  what  is  now  Fauquier  County.57  They  were 
accompanied  by  their  pastor  and  by  their  excellent  school- 
master, John  Holtzclaw.  The  elders  of  the  congregation 
were  Johann  Jost  Merdten  and  Hans  Jacob  Richter.  The 
descendants  of  these  men  now  call  themselves  Martin  and 
Rector. 

The  Lutherans  appear  to  have  remained  at  Germanna 
some  time  longer,  but  finally  they  also  removed,  and 
founded  the  "Hebron"  Church,  in  Madison  County,58  which 
is  still  in  existence.  As  early  as  1724,  Germanna  appears 
to  have  been  entirely  deserted  by  the  Germans.59 

The  church  built  at  Germantown  was  in  all  probability 
the  earliest  edifice  erected  exclusively  for  purposes  of  wor- 
ship by  a  German  Reformed  congregation  in  this  country. 
It  has  long  since  disappeared,  but  its  foundations  could 

66  Gen.  Roller's  Address. 

67  "The  site  of  this  place  is  on  a  small  stream,  called  Licking  Run,  about 
eight  miles  below  Warrenton,  in  Fauquier  County." — Roller. 

68  "Hallesche  Nachrichten,"  I.,  pp.  577-585  (note). 

69  Hugh  Jones,  "The  Present  State  of  Virginia,"  p.  59. 
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until  recently  be  traced.  According  to  the  autobiography 
of  the  Rev.  Dr.  James  Kemper,  an  eminent  Presbyterian 
divine,  who  was  himself  a  descendant  of  one  of  the  earliest 
settlers,  there  were  both  a  church  and  school-building  at 
Germantown,  and  German  was  the  common  language  of 
school,  church,  and  business  "for  sixty  years  before  the 
Revolutionary  War." 

When  the  people  of  Germantown  set  out  to  erect  a 
church,  they  naturally  appealed  for  aid  to  their  brethren 
across  the  sea.  First  they  turned  to  the  London  Society, 
as  their  pastor  had  vainly  done  on  a  previous  occasion. 
Their  petition,  which  bears  traces  of  having  been  written 
for  them  by  a  strong  Anglican,  was  presented,  Oct.  2, 
1 7 19,  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  it  brought  the  desired 
result.  Many  writers  have  quoted  from  this  interesting 
document,  but  it  may  be  worth  while  to  reproduce  the  fol- 
lowing section  : 

"  For  the  enjoyment  of  the  ministries  of  religion  there 
will  be  a  necessity  of  building  a  small  church  in  the  place 
of  their  settlement  and  of  maintaining  a  minister,  who  shall 
catechize,  read  and  perform  divine  service  among  them 
in  the  German  tongue,  which  is  the"  only  tongue  they  do 
yet  understand.  There  went  over,  indeed,  with  the  first 
twelve  families  one  minister,  named  Henry  Haeger,  a  very 
sober,  honest  man  of  about  75  years  of  age,  but  being 
likely  to  be  past  service  in  a  short  time,  they  have  empow- 
ered Mr.  Jacob  Christopher  Zollikofer,  of  St.  Gall,  Switz- 
erland, to  go  into  Europe  and  there  to  obtain,  if  possible, 
some  contributions  from  pious  and  charitable  Christians 
towards  the  building  of  their  church,  and  bringing  over 
with  him  a  voung  German  minister  to  assist  the  aforesaid 
Mr.  Haeger  in  the  ministry  of  religion,  and  to  succeed 
him  when  he  shall  die ;  to  get  him  ordained  in  England 
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by  the  Right  Reverend,  the  Lord  Bishop  of  London,  and 
to  bring  over  with  him  the  liturgy  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land translated  into  High  Dutch,  which  they  were  desirous 
to  use  in  public  worship." 

The  results  of  Mr.  Zollikofer's  missionyare  unknown  ; 
but  some  years  ago  Mr.  H.  S.  Dotterer  discovered  in  the 
Extraordinaire  Kaiserliche-Reichs-  Post  Zeitung  of  June 
15,  1720,  a  somewhat  similar  appeal  for  contributions  for 
the  erection  of  a  church  and  schoolhouse  in  Virginia,  and 
this  was  probably  connected  with  the  same  general  move- 
ment. In  this  appeal  there  appears  to  be  a  slight  confu- 
sion in  facts  and  figures,  but  the  paragraph  which  is  his- 
torically most  interesting  reads  as  follows  : 

"  It  will  be  remembered  by  everybody  how  some  years 
ago  several  thousand  people  of  both  sexes  and  different 
religions  emigrated  from  the  Palatinate  and  neighboring 
places  to  be  transported  to  America.  Although  a  part  of 
this  people  died  and  a  part  returned  to  Germany,  yet  700 
persons  were  sent  to  Carolina  and  300  families  to  New 
York.  But  72  families  came  to  Virginia ;  the  largest  part 
of  them,  however,  had  to  pay  the  passage,  according  to 
the  custom  of  the  country,  with  several  years  of  servitude 
among  the  Englishmen  there ;  the  rest  being  free  consist 
of  thirty-two  families,  of  whom  twelve  are  Evangelical 
Reformed  and  twenty  Evangelical  Lutheran.  They,  to- 
gether with  an  old  Reformed  minister,  Henry  Hager, 
seventy-six  years  of  age,  have  established  a  colony  in  the 
year  1714  in  the  said  Virginia  called  Germantown  on  the 
Brapenhanck  (Rappahannock)  River." 

John  Henry  Haeger  died  in  1737.  His  ^will,  written  in 
J733'  was  admitted  to  probate  in  Prince  Williams  County, 
on  March  26,  1737.  In  it  he  speaks  of  his  wife,  Anna 
Catharine,  as  still  living.    The  will  is  signed  "  H.  Haeger, 
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Verbi  Dei  Minister."  He  was  evidently  poor  in  this 
world's  goods  ;  but — as  is  not  unusual  when  ministers  pass 
awav — he  left  "  a  parcel  of  books  and  one  large  Bible." 

According  to  the  dates  here  given  Haeger  must  have 
been  nearly  or  quite  ninety-three  years  old  at  the  time  of  his 
death.  This  great  age  might  naturally  lead  one  to  suspect 
an  error ;  but  it  will  be  observed  that  it  is  fairly  well  sub- 
stantiated, and  that,  at  any  rate,  it  cannot  be  far  out  of  the 
way.  Among  his  numerous  descendants  was  the  Hon. 
James  Lawson  Kemper,  Governor  of  Virginia. 

General  Roller  presents  a  strong  argument  to  show  that 
some  of  the  members  of  the  church  at  Germantown  re- 
moved to  Rockingham  County  and  these  founded  the 
"Friedens  Kirche,"  "  the  mother  of  six  or  eight  churches 
in  that  and  the  neighboring  county  of  Augusta."  This, 
he  holds,  is  the  site  of  New  Germantown,  which  Schlat- 
ter visited  during  his  memorable  journey.  Rupp  in- 
forms us  that  Rockingham  and  Augusta  Counties  were 
settled  prior  to  1746,°°  and  a  connection  between  these  early 
settlements  is,  therefore,  altogether  probable.  It  is,  at  any 
rate,  pleasant  to  believe  that  though  Haeger's  church  died 
early,  it  became  before  its  death  the  mother  of  Reformed 
Churches  in  the  Valley  in  Virginia. 
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Neshaminy  and  Germantown. 


Pioneers  in  Pennsylvania— A  Dutch  Settlement — Paulus  Van  Vlecq — 
White  Marsh  and  Germantown. 


'HAT  there  were  Re- 
formed people  among 
the  earliest  settlers  of  Penn- 
sylvania may  be  regarded  as 
certain.  It  has  been  claimed 
in  behalf  of  certain  well- 
known  Reformed  laymen — 
such  as  Henry  Frey  and  the 
father  of  Jacob  Reiff,  of 
Skippack — that  they  came  to 
this  country  before  the  arrival 
of  Wm.  Penn.  They  were 
here,  at  any  rate,  very  soon 
after  that  event.  Isaac  Dil- 
beck,  an  energetic  member  of  the  Reformed  Church, 
arrived  in  1683,  in  the  same  vessel  with  Pastorius. 

The  writer  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Julius  F.  Sachse  for  an  ex- 
ractfrom  a  letter  dated  Germantown,  February  12,  1684, 
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written  by  one  of  the  Van  Bebbers  to  the  elder  Jawert,  in 
which  the  writer  says  : 

"Man  findet  in  Pennsylvania  (auserhalb  uns)  Luther- 
ische  und  Reformirte.  Die  ersten  haben  zwo  Prediger, 
ihre  Friichte  aber  geben  Zeugniss  dass  sie  Lehrer  sind 
ohne  Geist.  Zu  Neucastell  wohnen  meist  Hollander. 
Die  Reformirten  haben  alda  anitzo  keinen  Prediger.  Die 
Papisten  alda  haben  keine  Versamlung." 

Translation. 

"There  are  in  Pennsylvania  (besides  ourselves)  Luth- 
erans and  Reformed.  The  former  have  two  preachers, 
but  their  fruits  bear  testimony  that  they  are  teachers  with- 
out spirit.  In  New  Castle  most  of  the  inhabitants  are 
Hollanders.  The  Reformed  have  at  present  no  preacher 
there.    The  Papists  at  that  place  have  no  congregation." 

So  far  as  the  Reformed  Church  is  concerned  this  extract 
appears  to  refer  most  directly  to  New  Castle,  Delaware, 
where  we  know  a  Dutch  Reformed  congregation  had  been 
founded  as  early  as  1654.  The  statement,  that  besides 
the  sect-people,  there  were  Lutherans  and  Reformed  in 
Pennsylvania  at  that  early  date  is,  however,  decidedly 
interesting. 

There  is  no  proof  that  the  church  in  New  Castle  ever 
exerted  any  influence  beyond  its  immediate  vicinity ;  but 
it  is  to  a  little  Dutch  settlement  in  Bucks  County,  Penna., 
that,  at  a  somewhat  later  date,  we  must  look  for  the  first 
signs  of  missionary  activity. 

This  settlement  was  called  Neshaminy,  deriving  its  name 
from  a  creek  which  enters  the  Delaware  below  Bristol. 
That  a  Dutch  settlement  was  founded  in  Pennsylvania 
may  appear  remarkable  ;  but  it  was  in  fact  "  an  overflow" 
from  New  Jersey,  where  Hollanders  were  numerous. 
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In  this  region  a  congregation  was  organized  on  the  20th 
of  May,  17 10,  by  the  Rev.  Paulus  Van  Vlecq,  who  had 
previously  been  a  schoolmaster  at  Kinderhook,  and  is 
said  to  have  been  irregularly  ordained  by  Freeman.  The 
congregation  which  he  founded  consisted  of  several  preach- 
ing points,  and  was  officially  known  as  "  Bensalem  and 
Sammeny"  (Neshaminy).  The  Bensalem  section  was  in 
1719  reorganized  as  a  Presbyterian  Church,  and  retained 
the  early  records;61  but  Neshaminy  (or  "  Sammeny  ")  re- 
mained Reformed,  and  subsequently  exerted  an  important 
influence  in  the  organization  of  the  German  Churches.62 
Van  Vlecq  himself  joined  the  Presbyterians,  but  is  said 
to  have  returned  to  Europe  in  1715. 

It  is  evident  that  Van  Vlecq  regarded  himself  as  mis- 
sionary to  a  somewhat  extensive  field.  The  Bensalem 
record  says:  "Den  20  May  int  jaer  onser  heeren  Jesu 
Christie,  17 10,  is  Mr.  Paulus  Van  Vlecq  bevestigt  voor 
pastor  of  herder  en  Leeraar  in  de  kercke  Jesu  Christie  tot 
Shamenie  bensalem  en  Germantown  ende  omleggende 
Dorpen."  On  the  day  after  the  organization  of  the  church 
and  his  own  installation,  Van  Vlecq  installed  Hendrick 
Van  Dyck  and  Leendert  van  der  Grift  as  elders,  and 
Stoffel  van  Sandt  and  Nicolaus  van  der  Grift  as  deacons 
of  the  church  at  Neshaminy. 

A  few  days  later  pastor  Van  Vlecq  started  on  his  earli- 
est missionary  journey.  A  little  further  to  the  west  along 
the  banks  of  the  Skippack  Creek  there  was  a  little  settle- 
ment of  Hollanders  and  Plattdeutsch.  Here,  on  the  29th 
of  May,  the  Neshaminy  pastor  baptized  a  number  of 

61 A  transcript  of  these  records  may  be  found  in  the  library  of  the  Histori- 
cal Society  of  Pennsylvania. 

62  This  congregation  was  until  1772  ecclesiastically  connected  with  the 
German  churches,  but  has  since  then  belonged  to  the  Reformed  (Dutch) 
Church  in  America.  The  charge  now  consists  of  two  congregations,  North 
and  South  Hampton. 
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children.  It  does  not  appear  that  he  founded  a  church  at 
Skippack,  but  at  White  Marsh  (  Wytmes)  he  ordained 
elders  and  deacons  on  the  4th  of  June  of  the  same  year.  The 
elders  were  Hans  Hendricks  Meels  and  Evert  Ten  Heuven,63 
and  Isaac  Dilbeck  and  William  De  Wees  were  deacons. 
Of  these  persons  the  deacons  are  best  remembered.  Isaac 
Dilbeck  was  one  of  the  founders  of  Germantown ;  but  in 
1700  he  purchased  five  hundred  acres  in  the  township  of 
White  Marsh,  where  he  probably  subsequently  resided. 
Pastorius  mentions  him  kindly  in  his  correspondence," 
and  he  was  evidently  a  worthy  man.  On  Christmas  Day, 
1 7 10,  he  was  promoted  to  the  eldership  of  the  church  at 
White  Marsh,  and  for  many  years  remained  one  of  its 
leaders.  When  John  Philip  Boehm  took  charge  of  the 
congregation  in  1725  he  was  still  an  active  member,  and 
as  late  as  1730  he  was  an  officer  of  the  church. 

William  De  Wees  was  a  native  of  Leeuwarden,  in  Fries- 
land,  and  came  to  America  with  others  of  his  family  about 
1689,  when  he  was  about  thirteen  years  old.  In  the  same 
year  his  sister,  Wilhelmina,  was  married  in  New  York  to 
Nicholas  Rittenhouse.  Soon  afterwards  the  De  Wees 
family  removed  to  Germantown,  Pennsylvania,  and  in  due 
time  William  became  a  man  of  wealth  and  influence.  In 
1710  he  built  the  second  paper  mill  in  America,  which — as 
Mr.  Dotterer  informs  us — was  situated  "  on  the  west  side 
of  the  Wissahickon,  in  that  part  of  Germantown  called 
Crefeld." 

William  De  Wees  and  his  wife — as  well  as  other  mem- 
bers of  the  same  family- — were  members  of  the  Reformed 
Church  of  White  Marsh.  Indeed,  it  is  evident  that  De 
Wees  was  regarded  as,  in  some  sense,  the  patriarch  of 
the  congregation.    For  twenty  years,  at  least,  during  the 

63  This  name  is  now  generally  written  De  Haven  though  in  early  records  it 
sometimes  appears  as  Im  Hoff  and  Inden  Hoff. 
e4Dotterer's  "  Historical  Notes,"  p.  15. 
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pastorate  of  John  Philip  Boehm,  the  Reformed  people  met 
at  his  house  for  worship,  and  his  death,  which  occurred 
March  3,  1745,  was  a  blow  from  which  the  little  flock  was 
never  able  to  recover. 

The  other  members  of  the  first  consistory  are  not  en- 
tirely unknown.  Evert  Ten  Heuven,  as  the  Dutch  pastor 
wrote  his  name,  was  a  native  of  Miihlheim  on  the  Ruhr, 
and  came  to  America  in  1698.  Hans  Hendricks  Meels 
was  in  1701  chosen  Recorder  of  Germantown. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  Van  Vlecq  organized  a  Re- 
formed congregation  in  Germantown,  but  this  appears  to 
be  doubtful.  It  is  true  that  he  calls  himself  pastor  of 
"  Shamenie,  Bensalem  and  Germantown  and  neighboring 
villages,"  but  this  statement  must,  we  think,  be  taken  in  a 
very  general  sense,  merely  claiming  pastoral  care  of  the 
Reformed  people  residing  in  these  places.  It  will  be  ob- 
served that  some  of  the  leading  members  of  the  White 
Marsh  congregation  resided  in  Germantown,  which  would 
hardly  have  been  the  case  if  a  congregation  had  been  or- 
ganized in  the  latter  place. 

The  beginnings  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  German- 
town,  Pa.,  are  very  obscure.  It  has  been  asserted65  that  a 
Reformed  church  was  built  there  in  17 19  and  that  the 
Swedish  pastor,  Dylander,  laid  the  corner  stone,  but  there 
is  evidently  some  confusion  here,  as  Dylander  did  not  ar- 
rive in  America  until  1737.  It  is  also  stated  that  "  after 
1725  the  congregation  had  a  bell  on  its  place  of  worship  "  ; 
but  this  assertion  seems  to  be  founded  on  the  fact  that  the 
bell  on  the  old  church  bore  that  date.  It  is  plain,  how- 
ever, that  the  bell  may  have  been  cast  and  dated  before 
the  erection  of  the  church. 

We  do  not  desire  to  intimate  that  the  Reformed  people 
of  Germantown  may  not  have  occasionally  held  religious 

66  Halle  Reports,  Reading-  ed.,  p.  62. 
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services  at  an  earlier  date  than  has  generally  been  sup- 
posed. As  early  as  1686  a  meeting-house  was  built  "  for 
the  benefit  of  the  community,"  and  it  is  quite  possible  that 
Van  Vlecq,  or  some  other  Dutch  dominie,  may  have  occa- 
sionally occupied  the  pulpit.  Heinrich  Bernhard  Koster, 
who  was  probably  the  earliest  preacher  in  Germantown,  is 
said  to  have  been  born  at  Blumenberg  (or  Blomberg)  in 
Lippe-Detmold — a  Reformed  principality  ;  but  at  this  time 
his  attitude  towards  the  Reformed  Church  appears  to  have 
been  indifferent,  if  not  hostile.  There  is,  in  brief,  no  proof 
that  an  organized  Reformed  congregation  existed  in  Ger- 
mantown in  the  days  of  the  earliest  pioneers.  For  the 
present  we  shall  hold  to  the  view  of  earlier  historians,  that 
the  Reformed  Church  of  Germantown  properly  dates  its 
origin  from  the  religious  meetings  which  were  held  in  1726, 
or  soon  afterwards,  by  the  pious  turner,  John  Bechtel,  who 
subsequently  became  the  pastor  of  the  congregation. 

The  question  might  here  be  asked  :  In  what  language 
were  the  religious  services  of  the  Reformed  Church  con- 
ducted in  those  early  days?  That  the  Dutch  language 
was  exclusively  used  in  the  church  at  Neshaminy  can 
hardly  be  doubted  ;  but  it  might  be  hard  to  prove  that  Van 
Vlecq  was  unable  to  speak  German.  On  the  other  hand 
Boehm,  who  became  pastor  at  White  Marsh  some  years 
afterwards,  was  a  German,  but  he  could  write  Dutch  well 
enough,  and  it  is  probable  that  he  could  speak  it  after  a 
fashion.  It  is  said  that  many  of  the  people  of  German- 
town  and  its  vicinity  at  first  spoke  "  Crefeld-Hollandish," 
a  sort  of  lingua  franca  that  was  derived  from  the  lower 
Rhine.  No  doubt  the  language  of  the  pulpit  was  of  the 
same  general  character  ;  or  possibly  the  minister  may  have 
begun  in  one  language  and  then  have  glided  insensibly  into 
the  other.  In  recent  times  we  have  sometimes  heard 
German  and  English  treated  in  a  very  similar  fashion. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


Samuel  Guldin. 
Pietist  and  Pioneer— Earliest  German  Reformed  Minister  in  Pennsylva- 

/^KHAT  Samuel  Guldin 
\&  was  the  earliest  or- 
dained German  minister  of 
the  Reformed  Church  in 
Pennsylvania  appears  to  be 
certain.  Apart  from  a  vague 
tradition  among  his  descen- 
dants there  was  nothing 
known  about  him  in  the 
church  of  this  country  until 
a  few  years  ago.  In  1863 
his  aged  namesake  and  de- 
scendant, Samuel  Guldin,  of  Berks  County,  told  the  writer 
that  he  had  been  informed  that  his  grandfather  had  been  a 
Reformed  minister ;  but  he  could  relate  no  particulars  of 
his  career.  To  have  been  strictly  correct  he  ought  to  have 
said  that  the  minister  was  the  grandfather  of  his  grand- 
father. 

The  appearance,  in  1885,  of  Hildeburn's  "  Issues  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Press "  first  directed  the  attention  of  the 
writer  to  the  fact  that  Guldin  had,  in  1743,  published  a 
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book  on  the  title-page  of  which  he  is  styled  "late  preacher 
in  the  three  principal  churches  of  Berne,  in  Switzerland." 
Here  was  a  clue  which  deserved  to  be  followed.  If  Gul- 
din  ever  occupied  a  position  of  such  prominence  it  seemed 
probable  that  his  name  was  still  remembered  in  the  father- 
land. A  correspondence  with  the  city  librarian  of  Berne, 
and  with  other  gentlemen  in  Switzerland,  led  to  the  collec- 
tion of  the  material  for  an  article  in  the  Reformed  Quar- 
terly Review,  for  July,  1892,  entitled  "  Samuel  Guldin, 
Pietist  and  Pioneer."  Some  additional  facts  have  since  been 
discovered,  but  the  outlines  of  the  story  have  proved  more 
nearly  correct  than  the  author  had  ventured  to  anticipate. 
Though  the  American  career  of  its  subject  still  remains  in 
some  respects  obscure,  we  are  able  to  present  a  sketch  of 
the  life  of  a  somewhat  remarkable  man. 

Samuel  Guldin66  was  born  in  Berne,  Switzerland,  in 
1664. 67  He  belonged  to  a  family  of  some  prominence 
which  was  originally  derived  from  St.  Gall,  but  had,  in 
1633,  acquired  the  right  of  citizenship  in  Berne.  He  was 
well  educated,  not  only  at  Berne,  but  in  foreign  univer- 
sities. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  Pietism,  as  taught  by  Jean  de 
Labadie,  Spener  and  Untereyck,  swept  over  the  land. 
That  there  was  room  for  reaction  against  the  cold  formal- 
ism of  the  times  will  not  be  denied ;  but,  as  is  usual  in 
great  religious  movements,  there  were  undeniable  extrava- 
gancies, and  when  the  authorities  of  the  church  and  state 
interfered,  the  innocent  were  often  made  to  suffer  with  the 
guilty. 

6  6  The  orthography  of  the  family  name  has  varied  considerably.  In  early 
publications  it  appears  as  Giildin,  but  in  Europe  and  America  it  was  popularly 
called  Guldi  or  Guldy. 

67  He  was  baptized  April  8,  1664.— Good's  "  History,"  p.  69.  The  exact  date 
of  his  birth  seems  not  to  have  been  recorded. 
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In  his  subsequently  published  "  Apologie  "  Guldin  mi- 
nutely relates  the  circumstances  under  which  he  became  a 
Pietist.  He  excuses  his  German  teachers  from  any  attempt 
to  influence  him  in  favor  of  Pietism,  because,  he  says, 
"they  did  not  know  anything  about  it."  It  was  on  a 
journey  to  Geneva,  in  company  with  three  of  his  fellow- 
students,  that  his  mind  was  influenced  in  this  direction. 
One  of  his  companions  fell  ill  at  Geneva,  and  during  his 
illness  the  whole  company  were  brought  to  a  knowledge 
of  their  spiritual  condition  and  "  became  so  united  in  spirit 
that  they  ever  afterwards  remained  faithful  to  each  other." 

Guldin  did  not,  however,  date  his  conversion  from  this 
occasion.  He  became  pastor  at  Stettlen,  a  league  from 
Berne,  but  for  nine  months  was  greatly  troubled  in  mind, 
so  that  he  finally  made  up  his  mind  to  retire  from  the  min- 
istry. At  last,  when  he  supposed  he  had  preached  his  last 
sermon,  another  change  occurred.  He  says:  "On  the 
4th  of  August,  1693,  between  nine  and  ten  o'clock  in  the 
forenoon,  the  light  of  faith  arose,  and  was  born  within  me. 
In  that  hour  all  my  scruples  and  difficulties  disappeared,  so 
that  I  was  never  afterwards  affected  by  them  ;  and  I  began 
to  preach  with  new  power,  so  that  my  whole  congregation 
became  aware  that  a  change  had  taken  place  in  my  soul." 

In  the  village  where  Guldin  preached  there  were  people 
who  had  been  carried  away  by  the  spirit  of  pietism  in  its 
extremest  form.  These  gathered  around  him  and  sounded 
his  praises  throughout  the  land.  Great  crowds  gathered 
to  hear  him  preach,  and  soon  phenomena  appeared,  similar 
to  those  from  whom  the  Quakers  derived  their  name. 
There  were  quakings  and  tremblings,  and  strong  men  cried 
aloud  for  mercy.  It  does  not  appear  that  Guldin  at  any 
time  expressly  approved  of  these  manifestations,  but  he 
refused  to  condemn  them,  and  this  was  in  itself  enough  to 
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rouse  the  suspicions  of  the  authorities.  Besides  this,  his 
companions  on  the  journey  to  Geneva  were  now  settled  in 
their  native  canton,  and  several  of  these  went  further  than 
Guldin  in  their  approval  of  the  "  new  measures."  One  of 
them  even  ventured  to  criticise  the  government — an  act 
which  was  in  those  days  regarded  as  the  greatest  of  crimes. 

In  the  first  glow  of  popular  enthusiasm  Guldin  had  been 
chosen,  on  the  26th  of  December,  1696,  diaconus,  or  assis- 
tant pastor  of  the  cathedral  church  of  the  neighboring  city 
of  Berne.  It  is  no  doubt  perfectly  true,  as  he  claims  on 
the  title-page  of  his  books,  that  he  preached  in  turn  in  the 
three  principal  churches  of  the  city.  His  election  was  re- 
garded as  a  great  triumph  by  the  pietistic  party,  and  his 
friend  Lutz  wrote  an  imprudent  letter  which  unfortunately 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  authorities.  Playing  on  the  name 
of  the  successful  candidate,  he  said:  "Golden  tidings! 
This  day  our  golden  brother,  Guldin,  was  elected  diaconus 
by  a  majority  of  the  council.  Glory  to  God  who  doeth 
wonders !  May  He  anoint  the  man  whom  He  has  or- 
dained!  How  will  it  sound  in  the  ears  of  our  enemies? 
The  '  arch-sectarian '  is  now  a  city  pastor  and  a  member  of 
the  ministerium  and  council.  Thus  the  stone  which  the 
builders  rejected  has  become  the  head  of  the  corner.  In- 
form the  brethren,  so  that  they  may  praise  God  and  help 
us  to  contend  for  the  Kingdom  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 

For  more  than  two  years  Guldin  occupied  his  important 
pastorate,  and  his  popularity  constantly  increased.  His 
enemies,  however,  were  alert,  and  Guldin  and  two  of  his 
friends,  Koenig  and  Lutz,  were  in  1699  cited  to  appear 
before  the  Great  Council  of  the  canton.  The  result  of  the 
ensuing  trial  was  probably  a  foregone  conclusion,  and  on 
the  9th  of  June  all  the  accused  were  condemned.  Koenig, 
who  had  spoken  disrespectfully  of  the  government,  was 
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deposed  from  the  ministry  and  banished  from  the  canton. 
In  the  case  of  Guldin  and  Lutz  the  judgment  was  a  little 
less  severe.  They  were  deprived  of  their  pastoral  charges, 
and  forbidden  to  teach  either  in  public  or  private,  or  to  at- 
tend "  conventicles,"  under  penalty  of  deposition  from  the 
ministry.  If  they  should  agree  to  renounce  Pietism,  and 
to  submit  to  the  Helvetic  Confession  and  the  decrees  of  the 
Council,  they  might  at  the  pleasure  of  the  authorities,  "  be 
appointed  to  positions  inferior  to  those  which  they  had 
hitherto  occupied,  and  as  far  distant  as  possible  from  the 
city  of  Berne." 

In  accordance  with  this  decree  Guldin  was  offered  an 
obscure  parish,  but  he  either  withdrew  or  was  removed 
within  the  same  year.68  According  to  the  family  tradition 
he  was  for  some  time  imprisoned,  and  this  is  altogether 
probable  if  he  ventured  to  express  his  opinion  of  the  treat- 
ment which  he  had  received.  For  several  years  he  re- 
sided in  Germany,  and  in  1710  he  sailed  to  America.69  He 
brought  with  him  his  wife  and  four  children,  Samuel, 
Maria  Catharina,  Christoffel  and  Emanuel  Frederick.  In 
America  he  lived  more  than  thirty-five  years,  but  what  he 
did  during  all  this  time  we  are  unable  to  determine.  At 
first,  he  tells  us  in  a  letter  to  Germany,  he  lived  in  the 
house  in  Roxborough,  previously  occupied  by  Kelpius  and 
Matthai,  and  as  he  afterwards  purchased  land  not  far  away 
it  is  probable  that  he  made  that  region  his  permanent 
home.  He  seems  to  have  been  possessed  of  considerable 
means  for  he  purchased  the  farm  in  Oley,  which  was  oc- 
cupied by  his  son  Samuel,  together  with  other  valuable 
property.    Whether  the  father  ever  lived  in  Oley,  we  do 

e8  A  manuscript  note  on  the  title-page  of  the  "  Apologie,"  in  the  possession 
of  the  writer  says  he  was  appointed  pastor  "  in  der  L,engg."  Dr.  Good  fixe9 
the  place  at  Boltingen,  a  mountain  parish  south  of  Berne. 

68  See  Good's  "History,"  p.  74,  where  is  a  copy  of  an  interesting  letter, 
written  after  his  arrival,  giving  an  account  of  his  voyage. 
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not  know.  Records  of  the  marriage  of  several  of  his  chil- 
dren have  been  found  in  Philadelphia.  It  is  almost  cer- 
tain that  several  years  after  his  arrival  in  this  country  his 
wife  died,  and  that  he  was  married  a  second  time. 

The  only  certain  assurance  which  we  have  that  Guldin 
ever  preached  in  this  country  is  derived  from  a  report  to 
Holland  in  1739,  m  which  Boehm  incidentally  remarks 
that  "  in  Germantown  old  Guldi  occasionally  preaches." 
Once  we  know  he  visited  Ephrata.  The  Chronicon  Ej>h- 
ratense  says:  "When  a  learned  scholar  named  Guide 
saw  Beissel's  '  Ninety-nine  Mystical  Sayings '  he  traveled 
to  him  and  asked  him  why  he  had  made  ninety-nine  of 
them  and  not  one  hundred.  His  answer  was  that  when 
the  number  ninety-nine  was  reached  he  was  stopped  by  the 
spirit."  The  family  tradition  describes  Guldin  as  a  suc- 
cessful and  enterprising  farmer  who  occasionally  preached 
and  administered  the  sacraments,  as  his  services  were  re- 
quired, though  without  a  regular  charge.  It  is,  however, 
barely  possible  that  this  tradition  refers  to  his  son,  Samuel, 
who  had  been  brought  up  under  pietistic  influences,  and 
may  have  occasionally  preached  to  the  people. 

The  chief  interest  connected  with  Guldin's  later  years  is 
derived  from  three  books  which  he  published  after  his  ar- 
rival in  America.70    Of  these  books  the  "  Apologie  "  is  the 

70  I.  "Kurtze  Apologie  oder  Schutz-Schrifft  der  unschuldig  verdachtig- 
gemachten  und  verworffenen  Pietisten  zu  Bern  in  der  Schweitz  ;  in  sich  hal- 
tend. 

"  1.  Die  wider  sie  gethane  Relation  der  Commission  vor  einer  hohen  Ober- 
keit  daselbst,  so  beschehen  den  9  ten  Junii  1699. 

"2.  Die  Apologie  oder  Shutz-Schrifft  dagagen,  aufgesezt  und  ans  Licht 
gegeben  von  Samuel  Guldin,  gewesenen  Prediger  und  Diacono  in  alien  dre- 
yen  Haupt-Kirchen  daselbst.  Gedruckt  zu  Philadelphia  im  Jahr  Christi,  1718." 

II.  "Kurtze  Lehr  und  Gegensatze  zu  Erlanterung  und  Rettung  der  Gott- 
liehen  Wahrheit,"  von  Samuel  Guldin.    Philadelphia,  1718. 

III.  "Samuel  Giildins,  gewesenen  Prediger  in  den  Drey  Haupt  Kirchen  zu 
Bern  in  der  Schweitz,  Sein  unpartheyisches  Zeugniiss  iiber  die  neue  Vereini- 
gung  aller  Religions-Partheyen  in  Pennsylvania."  Gedruckt  bey  Christopk 
Saur  in  Germantown,  1743. 
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most  important.  It  contains  a  full  account  of  his  trial, 
and  is  a  defense  against  the  accusations  that  were  preferred 
against  him.  In  most  instances  he  acknowledges  the  facts 
but  denies  the  inferences.  In  fact,  the  book  is  a  defense 
of  Pietism,  though  the  author  is  evidently  not  a  fanatic. 
The  argument  is  strong  and  the  style  good,  though  occa- 
sionally the  writer  lapses  into  Swiss  forms  of  speech. 

The  second  publication,  published  in  the  same  year,  we 
have  not  seen,  but  from  its  title  it  is  easy  to  conclude  that 
it  was  in  some  sense  connected  with  the  former  work.  It 
is  remarkable  that  the  author  should  have  waited  nearly 
twenty  years  before  publishing  these  vindications  ;  but  the 
fact  shows  how  deeply  and  permanently  his  European  ex- 
periences had  affected  him.  The  earliest  book  purports  to 
have  been  printed  in  Philadelphia,  and  the  second  bears 
the  same  imprint.  This  can  hardly  be  literally  correct ; 
for  in  those  days  there  was  no  German  press  in  America. 
Besides  this,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  printing  and  gen- 
eral appearance  of  the  book  is  greatly  superior  to  anything 
that  could  have  been  produced  in  this  country.  Probably 
the  author  sent  his  manuscripts  to  Germany  and  had  them 
printed  there.  The  publishers  may  have  deemed  it  prudent 
to  assume  an  American  imprint,  so  as  to  avoid  possible 
complications  with  the  authorities  ;  or  it  may  have  been  in- 
tended to  intimate  obscurely  that  the  work  was  published 
under  the  auspices  of  one  of  the  Philadelphian  societies 
which  then  existed  in  Germany. 

After  an  interval  of  twenty-five  years  Guldin  once  more 
appeared  as  an  author.  He  had  attended  a  meeting  of  the 
"Congregation  of  God  in  the  Spirit,"  which  proposed  to 
unite  the  German  churches  of  Pennsylvania,  but  had  evi- 
dently no  confidence  in  the  permanence  of  the  movement. 
The  book  in  which  he  expressed  this  judgment  was  pub- 
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lished  by  Christopher  Saur  in  1743.  It  consisted  of  five 
separate  tracts.  In  four  of  these  he  gives  his  reasons  for 
opposing  the  union  movement ;  but  in  the  fifth,  which  was 
written  in  defense  of  the  Rev.  James  Davenport,  a  cele- 
brated revivalist,  he  opposes  formalism  in  the  church,  and 
intimates,  as  he  had  done  in  the  "  Apologie,"  that  religious 
revivals  should  not  be  opposed,  but  rather  kept  within 
proper  bounds. 

Guldin  evidently  remained  to  the  last  a  moderate  Pietist, 
and  from  our  present  point  of  view  nothing  can  be  said 
against  his  position.  As  a  work  of  literature  his  latest 
publication  is  of  little  importance,  and  we  can  hardly  sup- 
pose that  it  ever  exerted  an  extensive  influence. 

Guldin  died  on  the  31st  of  December,  1745.  Saur's 
paper  of  January  16,  1746,  contains  this  brief  notice: 
"  Der  sonst  von  vielen  Jahr  en  her  bekannte  Samuel  Guldin 
ist  in  Philadelphia  den  Tag  vorm  neuen  Jahr  gestorben 
in  81  ten  Jahr  seines  Alters.'"  Concerning  the  circum- 
stances of  his  death  we  have  no  particulars  ;  but  he  left  an 
unsigned  will — a  curious  document  in  several  languages, 
in  which  he  expressed  a  desire  that  a  part  of  his  property 
should  be  given  to  the  poor. 

We  know  so  little  about  Guldin's  later  years  that  we 
can  hardly  refer  with  confidence  to  his  character  and  work. 
That  he  was  a  learned  man  and  a  fine  pulpit  orator  is  suf- 
ficiently evident.  With  his  splendid  talents  he  might,  we 
think,  have  accomplished  a  great  work ;  but  of  his  minis- 
terial activity  in  America  hardly  a  trace  remains.  From 
his  writings  we  conclude  that  his  mind  continued  to  dwell 
on  the  scene  of  his  early  trials  ;  and  if  he  felt  no  enthu- 
siasm for  the  upbuilding  in  America  of  a  church  whose 
authorities  had  in  Switzerland  treated  him  with  unkindness, 
not  to  say  injustice,  the  fact  is  at  least  intelligible.  He 
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remained,  however,  firmly  attached  to  Reformed  standards, 
and  his  children  were  educated  in  the  same  faith.  He  was 
a  devout  man,  and  deservedly  holds  an  honorable  place  at 
the  very  beginning  of  the  history  of  the  Reformed  Church 
in  Pennsylvania. 
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The  American  Founders. 


John  Philip  Boehm— George  Michael  Weiss. 

^fJ^URING  the  first  quarter 
Jat'  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury very  little  was  done  in  be- 
half of  the  Reformed  people 
of  Pennsylvania.  They  were 
scattered  in  little  settlements 
here  and  there,  but  they  had 
neither  churches  nor  pastors, 
and  in  some  places  their  pov- 
erty was  extreme.  Many  of 
them  hoped  against  hope  that 
ministers  would  be  sen  to 
them  from  the  fatherland,  but  for  a  long  time  they  were 
disappointed.  Some  took  their  children  to  Philadelphia 
to  be  baptized  by  a  Presbyterian  pastor,  Dr.  Andrews ; 
but  a  few  were  so  greatly  discouraged  that  they  actually 
joined  the  Quakers.71  In  some  instances,  we  know,  pious 
laymen  gathered  the  people  on  the  Lord's  Day  and  read 
to  them  a  printed  sermon  or  an  extract  from  some  ap- 
proved   manual   of   devotion.     These  men,  who  were 
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known  as  "  Readers,"  were  often  called  to  officiate  at 
funerals,  and  some  of  them  became  fluent  speakers,  if  not 
actual  preachers.  The  practice  was,  after  all,  not  very- 
different  from  that  which  prevailed  among  their  Menno- 
nite  neighbors. 

In  1725  three  little  congregations  requested  their  "Rea- 
der "  to  become  their  pastor,  and  thus  to  exercise  all  the 
functions  of  a  Christian  minister.  The  most  important  of 
these  congregations  was  at  Falkner  Swamp,  which  is  well 
known  as  one  of  the  earliest  German  settlements  in  Penn- 
sylvania. The  other  two  were  Skippack  and  White 
Marsh,  which  have  already  been  mentioned  in  connection 
with  the  missionary  labors  of  the  Rev.  Paulus  Van  Vlecq. 
The  "  Reader"  who  was  thus  invited  to  assume  the  pas- 
toral office  was  John  Philip  Boehm,  who,  on  account  of 
his  subsequent  energy  and  devotion,  deserves  the  foremost 
place  among  the  pioneers  of  the  Reformed  Church  in 
Pennsylvania. 


John  Philip  Boehm  was  born  at  Hochstadt,  in  Hanau, 
November  25,  1683.  He  was  the  son  of  a  Reformed 
minister,  the  Rev.  Philip  Ludwig  Boehm,  who  seems  to 
have  been  a  worthy  but  unfortunate  man,  for  in  his  later 
years  he  was  blind,  and  received  a  charitable  stipend  from 
the  authorities  of  the  church.    Where  the  son  was  edu- 
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cated  we  have  no  means  of  knowing,  but  it  is  evident  that 
he  did  not  receive  a  university  training.  From  1708  to 
1715  he  was  teacher  of  the  parochial  school  of  the  Re- 
formed congregation  at  Worms.  Here  he  had  a  dispute 
with  one  of  the  officers  of  the  church  with  respect  to  the 
fees  of  his  office,  and  finally  resigned  the  position,  and 
became  parochial  teacher  at  Lambsheim,  near  Franken- 
thal.  Here  he  also  had  troubles  with  regard  to  his  per- 
quisites and  at  last  he  also  resigned  this  position  and 
emigrated  to  America.  In  all  these  conflicts  he  seems 
to  have  been  entirely  in  the  right,  and  the  utmost 
that  can  be  said  against  him  is  that  he  may  have 
been  somewhat  litigious.72  In  a  petition  to  the  Church 
of  Holland,  dated  in  July,  1728,  he  is  said  to  have  been 
persecuted  by  the  Roman  Catholics,  but  though  this  is 
probable  it  cannot  now  be  established  by  contemporary 
evidence. 

When  Boehm  arrived  in  America  he  became  a  farmer; 
there  is  no  evidence  that  he  ever  taught  school  on  this  side 
of  the  ocean.  He  seems  to  have  resided  first  in  Whitpain 
Township,  Montgomery  County,  near  the  place  where  he 
subsequently  founded  the  church  which  bears  his  name. 
Soon  after  his  arrival  he  was  called  upon  to  lead  the  peo- 
ple in  religious  service,  and  his  service  was  so  acceptable 
that  the  best  people  in  the  community  requested  him  to 
become  their  pastor.  "  He  explained  to  them  that  accord- 
ing to  the  order  of  the  Reformed  Church  he  could  not 
minister  to  them  without  ordination  "  ;  but  they  continued 
their  appeals  "  protesting  that  he  could  not  justify  before 
God  his  refusal  of  so  necessary  a  work."  Among  those 
who  were  most  earnest  in  this  matter  was  Henry  Antes, 
known  as  "  the  pious  Reformed  man  of  Frederick  Town- 

72  For  a  full  account  of  these  conflicts  see  Dr.  Good's  "History." 
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ship,"  who  subsequently  came  to  differ  widely  from  Boehm 
on  subjects  connected  with  the  organization  of  the  church. 

That  the  call  thus  presented  caused  Boehm  a  great  deal 
of  trouble  we  can  easily  conceive.  He  was  by  nature 
closely  attached  to  forms  and  precedents,  and  to  assume 
the  office  of  the  ministry  must  have  seemed  to  him  like 
laying  unhallowed  hands  upon  the  altar.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  necessities  of  the  case  were  undeniable.  The 
people  were  "like  sheep  without  a  shepherd,"  and  he 
alone  was  qualified  to  lead  them  in  the  right  way ;  for 
though  he  had  not  received  a  thorough  theological  training 
he  had  so  long  been  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  church, 
that  he  must  have  been  convinced  that  he  knew  exactly 
how  Reformed  Churches  ought  to  be  conducted.  The 
whole  subject  was  to  him  in  the  profoundest  sense  a  mat- 
ter of  conscience ;  but  at  last  he  determined  to  accept  the 
call  as  coming  from  God,  and  proceeded  to  perform  the 
duties  of  the  pastoral  office.  On  the  15th  of  October, 
1725,  he  administered  the  communion  at  Falkner  Swamp 
to  fifty  communicants  ;  at  Skippack  in  November  to  thirty- 
seven  ;  and  at  White  Marsh  on  the  23d  of  December  to 
twenty-five. 

When  Boehm  had  accepted  the  pastorate  of  these 
churches,  he  proceeded  to  organize  them  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible after  the  pattern  of  the  fatherland.  The  congrega- 
tional constitution  which  he  prepared  was  adopted  by  his 
congregation  and  signed  by  the  individual  members.  It 
was  subsequently  adopted  by  other  churches,  and  became 
the  model  for  other  constitutions  which  differed  from  it  in 
several  minor  particulars.73    For  about  two  years  Boehm 

73  This  constitution  was  submitted  in  1728  to  the  Classis  of  Amsterdam  and 
approved  by  that  body.  It  was  adopted  by  Coetus  and  published  in  1748,  and 
a  copy  is  preserved  in  the  library  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania. 
See  Mercersburg  Review,  Oct.,  1876,  for  a  translation  of  these  so-called  "Re- 
formed Church  Ordinances." 
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was  practically  alone  in  his  missionary  work.  Almost 
immediately  he  undertook  extensive  journeys  to  outlying 
settlements,  and  organized  congregations  wherever  the 
way  was  open. 

At  first  the  labors  of  Boehm  were  confined  to  what  may 
be  called  the  eastern  German  settlements,  in  the  region 
which  is  now  included  in  the  counties  of  Philadelphia, 
Bucks,  Montgomery,  Northampton,  Lehigh  and  Berks. 
There  was,  however,  a  western  district,  which  was  in  those 

days  regarded  as  remote  and 
almost  inaccessible.  It  was 
known  as  Conestoga,  and 
comprised  the  part  of  Ches- 
ter County  lying  west  of  the 
Octorara,  though  its  limits 
were  very  vaguely  defined. 
As  early  as  17 18  there  were 
in  the  latter  district  seventy 
German  tax-payers,  but  soon 
afterwards  the  number  was 
largely  increased.  In  the 
eastern  district  many  mem- 
bers of  the  Reformed  Church 
had  settled,  but  in  Cones- 
toga  they  were  comparatively  few  in  number.  The  ma- 
jority then,  as  now,  belonged  to  the  Mennonites,  Dunkers 
and  minor  German  sects. 

The  earliest  efforts  for  the  establishment  of  the  Re- 
formed Church  in  Lancaster  County  appears  to  date  from 
the  year  in  which  Boehm  organized  the  church  at  Falkner 
Swamp.  At  first  the  devotions  of  the  people  in  the  west- 
ern district  were  led  by  a  pious  tailor,  named  John  Conrad 
Tempelman.    Long  afterwards,  when  this  man  had  be- 
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come  a  regular  pastor — he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Synods  of 
North  and  South  Holland,  dated  February  13,  1733,  in 
which  he  embodied  his  recollections  of  this  early  period. 
He  says  :  "  The  church  in  Canastoka  had  its  origin  in  the 
year  1725,  with  a  small  gathering  in  private  houses,  here 
and  there,  with  the  reading  of  a  sermon,  with  singing  and 
prayer,  on  all  Sundays  and  holidays,  but  for  want  of  min- 
isters without  the  administration  of  Holy  Baptism  and  the 
Lord's  Supper."  The  people  earnestly  desired  Tempel- 
man  to  become  their  pastor,  but  he  declined  to  assume  the 
responsibility.  At  a  later  period  he  removed  to  what  is 
now  Lebanon  County,  and,  having  been  regularly  ordained, 
became  the  founder  of  a  number  of  important  churches. 

When  the  Reformed  people  of  Conestoga  learned  that 
Boehm  had  organized  the  churches  of  Philadelphia  County, 
they  invited  him  to  perform  the  same  work  in  their  behalf, 
and  he  acceded  to  their  request.  In  a  letter  to  the  Classis 
of  Amsterdam,  dated  January  14,  1739,  he  says:  "This 
district  of  Conestoga  is  very  extensive.  The  first  congre- 
gation which  was  gathered  here  I  call  '  Hill  Church '  (Berg- 
kirch)  ;  it  is  situated  in  the  center.  I  served  it  according 
to  their  call  to  come  to  them  twice  a  year ;  for  the  first  time 
in  the  year  1727,  on  the  15th  of  October,  and  there  were 
present  59  communicants,  as  this  was  the  first  time  that  a 
[Reformed?]  communion  service  had  been  celebrated  in 
the  Cannestoga  valley." 

The  church  which  was  organized  on  this  occasion  has 
been  identified  as  Heller's  Church,  about  six  miles  east  of 
the  city  of  Lancaster. 

The  work  which  Boehm  had  begun  soon  met  with  serious 
disturbance.  On  the  21st  of  September,  1727,  Rev.  George 
Michael  Weiss  arrived  in  America,  in  the  ship  William 
and  Sarah,  with  a  company  of  four  hundred  immigrants. 
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That  he  was  the  appointed  leader  of  these  people  is  ex- 
plicitly stated  in  a  report  published  in  1731  by  the  Synod 
of  Dort.74  He  had  been  "  qualified  by  the  Palatinate  Con- 
sistory," and  was  therefore  an  ordained  minister  at  the 
time  of  his  arrival. 

Weiss  was  a  vigorous  young  man  and  was  disposed  to 
magnify  his  office.  When  he  found  that  Boehm  was  per- 
forming ministerial  acts  without  ordination,  he  protested 
with  word  and  deed.  He  entered  without  permission 
into  Boehm's  congregations,  and  warned  the  people  against 
such  irregular  conduct.  In  Conestoga,  for  instance,  almost 
immediately  after  his  arrival,  Weiss  "administered  the 
communion  to  some  who  had  come  over  the  sea  with  him." 
Boehm  says  :  "  He  drew  the  people  over  to  him,  but  left 
them  soon  afterwards."  He  even  went  so  far  as  to  summon 
Boehm  to  appear  to  answer  for  disorderly  conduct  before 
the  English  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia,  which  had,  of 
course,  no  authority  in  the  premises.75 

In  the  meantime,  however,  Boehm  and  his  friends  had 
not  been  idle.  Recognizing  the  irregularity  of  Mr.  Boehm's 
ministry  they  appealed  to  the  Dutch  ministers  of  New  York 
to  remove  the  ground  for  dissension  by  granting  him  regu- 
lar ordination.  As  these  ministers  were  unwilling  to  assume 
so  great  a  responsibility  without  authority  from  the  father- 
land a  petition  was,  in  July,  1728,  addressed  to  the  Classis 

74  See  Professor  Hinkes'  article  in  "The  Perkiomen  Region  "  for  Sept.,  1900. 

75  George  Michael  Weiss  was  a  native  of  the  Palatinate.  His  baptism  took 
place  at  Eppingen,  Jan.  23,  1700,  but  the  "  Chronicon  Ephratense  "  says  he  was 
born  at  Stebbach— a  place  only  two  or  three  miles  from  Eppingen  (Dr.  Good's 
"History,"  p.  113).  Perhaps  it  is  safest  to  assume  that  he  was  born  in  Ep- 
pingen, where  his  family  resided,  though  it  is  hard  to  suppose  that  John  Peter 
Miller,  of  Ephrata,  could  have  been  wrong  in  such  a  matter  especially  when 
he  was  certainly  so  nearly  right. 

Weiss  was  educated  at  Heidelberg,  ordained  by  the  Upper  Consistory  of  the 
Palatinate,  and  commissioned  to  serve  the  church  in  America.  Unfortunately 
the  minutes  of  the  "  Consistorium  "  appear  to  be  lost. 
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of  Amsterdam,  asking  permission  to  perform  the  rite. 
This  permission  having  in  due  time  been  granted,  the 
Dutch  dominies  no  longer  hesitated,  and  it  was  resolved 
that  Boehm  should  be  ordained  in  the  Reformed  Church  of 
New  York.  On  his  journey  thither  Boehm  was  accom- 
panied by  Frederick  Antes,  of  Falkner  Swamp,  Gabriel 
Schuler,  of  Skippack,  and  William  DeWees,  of  White 
Marsh.  The  service  of  ordination  was  held  on  Sunday 
afternoon,  Nov.  23,  1729,  and  was  conducted  by  the  Rev. 
Henricus  Boel  and  the  Rev.  Gualterius  DuBois.76  On  the 
day  following  Weiss,  who  was  present  on  this  occasion, 
formally  withdrew  his  objections  to  Boehm's  ministry  and 
the  two  German  pioneers  were  formally  reconciled.  They 
even  signed  an  agreement,  of  which  one  of  the  articles 
read  as  follows  :  "  That  Do.  Weiss  recognizes  Do.  Boehm 
for  the  lawful,  ordained,  regular  minister  of  the  three 
aforesaid  congregations ;  that  Do.  Weiss  will  stay  away 
from  Schipback,  and  will  declare  to  the  congregations  that 
he  leaves  that  and  the  other  two  congregations  entirely  to 
Do.  Boehm  as  their  lawful  minister  that  he  may  pursue 
his  work  in  peace  among  the  three."77 

In  the  meantime  Weiss  had  been  actively  engaged  in  the 
work  of  the  ministry.  Before  the  close  of  the  year  1727, 
he  had  organized  a  congregation  in  Philadelphia.  The 
elders  then  chosen  were  Piter  Lecolie,78  John  William 
Roerig,  Henry  Weller  and  George  Peter  Hillegass.  It 
may  seem  strange  that  we  have  no  record  of  an  earlier  or- 
ganization in  Philadelphia  where  many  Reformed  people 
had  settled  at  an  earlier  date.    Boehm,  we  know,  had  oc- 

7fi  Dr.  Good  mentions  Autonides,  of  Long  Island,  as  the  third  officiating 
clergyman. 

"See  Dotterer's  monograph  on  Boehm,  p.  4. 

78  Lecolie  seems  to  have  been  a  merchant,  and  his  name  frequently  appears 
in  contemporary  documents.  From  the  fact  that  he  wrote  his  Christian  name 
"  Piter  "  we  conclude  that  he  was  in  all  probability  a  Walloon. 
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casionally  preached  there  before  the  arrival  of  Weiss,  but 
his  work  appears  to  have  been  merely  preliminary.  At 
any  rate  we  have  no  knowledge  of  an  earlier  congregation 
than  the  one  which  W^eiss  established :    and   here  he 


preached  for  several  years,  serving  at  the  same  time  the 
congregations  in  Germantown  and  Goshenhoppen,  besides 
preaching  for  some  time  to  the  party  which  had  separated 
from  Boehm's  congregation  in  Skippack.  He  also  made 
occasional  missionary  excursions  to  outlying  congregations. 
In  1729  he  published  a  pamphlet  directed  against  a  fan- 
atical sect,  the  '  New  Born'  of  Oley.79  In  1730  he  adver- 
tised that  he  was  "willing  to  teach  logic,  natural  phi- 
losophy, metaphysics,  etc.,  to  all  who  were  willing  to  learn." 
His  congregations  were  very  poor,  and  in  this  way  he  may 
have  eked  out  his  living. 

Weiss  did  not  long  continue  in  the  pastorate  of  his 
churches.  In  the  spring  of  1730  Jacob  Reiff,  of  Skippack, 
undertook  a  journey  to  Europe,  and  Weiss  determined  to 
accompany  him.  Reiff  had  been  in  Europe  before,80 
and  his  visit  had  resulted  in  awakening  an  interest  in  the 
German  churches   of  America.    What  could  be  more 

79  "  Der  in  der  Amerikanischen  Wildniiss,"  etc.  A  copy  of  this  unique 
pamphlet  was  discovered  by  Professor  Hinke  in  the  National  Library  at  Wash- 
ing-ton. 

80  In  1727  when  he  presented  a  petition  for  relief  from  the  congregation  of 
Skippack  and  Philadelphia  to  the  authorities  of  the  Church  in  Holland.  This 
is  held  to  be  the  first  occasion  when  the  Churches  of  Pennsylvania  corresponded 
with  the  Church  of  Holland. 
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natural  than  that  these  churches  should  embrace  the  oppor- 
tunity to  solicit  contributions  from  their  brethren  in  the 
fatherland? 

Reiff  appears  to  have  been  a  typical  Pennsylvania  Ger- 
man of  his  time.  Though  uneducated  he  was  enterprising 
and  had  successfully  managed  a  number  of  rustic  enter- 
prises. Dr.  Weiser  has  preserved  a  tradition  that  the 
people  nicknamed  him  "Ah  so  "  (Auch  so  or  Just  so),  be- 
cause he  was  in  the  habit  of  agreeing  with  those  with  whom 
he  conversed.  In  the  controversy  at  Skippack  he  had 
been  the  chief  supporter  of  Weiss,  and  had  built  for  him 
a  little  church  on  his  own  land.  There  were  debts  on  this 
church,  and  it  is  probable  that  this  fact  was  not  without  its 
influence  in  inducing  Reiff  to  act  as  financial  agent  for  the 
Pennsylvania  churches.  On  the  19th  of  May,  1730,  the 
consistories  of  the  churches  in  Philadelphia  and  Skippack 
granted  him  a  power  of  attorney,  of  which  a  contem- 
porary copy  is  preserved  at  Lancaster.  In  this  document 
Reiff  is  given  authority,  in  case  Weiss  should  determine  to 
remain  in  Germany,  to  bring  another  minister  from  Heidel- 
berg to  supply  the  Pennsylvania  churches. 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  relate  the  incidents  of  that  un- 
fortunate expedition.  The  story  has  often  been  told,  and 
it  must  be  confessed81  that  it  is  not  pleasant  reading.  It 
relates  the  common  experience  of  several  American  de- 
nominations. The  churches  of  the  fatherland  proved  them- 
selves liberal,  but  a  large  part  of  their  contributions  never 
reached  their  proper  destination.  Weiss  collected  a  con- 
siderable sum,  but  handed  it  over  to  Reiff,  and  thus  freed 
himself  from  financial  responsibility.  Reiff  was  careless 
and  kept  no  proper  accounts  ;  but  he  finally  confessed  that 

81  "Papers  in  the  Reiff  Cases,"  Reformed  Church  Review,  1893,  P-  68  '< 
"  History  of  the  Reiff  Case,"  by  Prof.  Wm.  J.  Hinke  ;  Dotterer's  "  Hist.  Notes," 
P-  133- 
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he  had  received  something  more  than  2,000  florins.  It 
must,  however,  be  remembered  that  out  of  this  sum  the 
traveling  expenses  of  two  men  had  to  be  paid,  so  that  the 
amount  must  have  been  considerably  diminished.  Finally 
Reiff  invested  the  proceeds  of  his  mission  in  goods  which 
it  was  supposed  could  be  sold  in  America  at  a  profit ;  but, 
in  consequence  of  a  series  of  accidents,82  he  was  compelled 
to  set  sail  without  them,  and  they  were  retained  in  an 
English  custom-house  for  non-payment  of  duty.  Reiff 
claimed  that  his  purpose  in  making  this  investment  was  to 
advance  the  interests  of  the  churches ;  but  it  is  now  plain 
that  it  was  a  speculation  in  which  he  was  encouraged  by 
men  who  were  willing  to  repudiate  the  whole  business  when 
it  proved  unsuccessful. 

Weiss  returned  to  America  in  1731.  He  came  by' way 
of  Maryland  and  remained  but  a  short  time  in  Philadelphia. 
He  then  removed  to  New  York,  where  he  labored  as  pastor 
at  Burnetsfield,  Rhinebeck,  etc.,  until  1746.  Dr.  Good 
suggests,  that,  though  not  personally  responsible  for  the  re- 
sults of  Reiff 's  mission,  "  coming  events  cast  their  shadows 
before,"  and  that  on  his  removal  to  New  York  he  was  not 
unwilling  to  escape  from  a  gathering  storm  by  seeking  a 
residence  in  another  province.  However  this  may  have 
been,  it  is  certain  that  he  did  excellent  work  in  his  new 
field.  He  kept  up  his  correspondence  with  the  Church  of 
Holland,  and  published  a  book  on  the  characteristics  of 
the  American  aborigines. 

When  Reiff  returned  to  America  he  took  the  most  im- 
prudent course  that  could  possibly  have  been  suggested. 
The  people  had  gained  the  impression  that  the  sum  was 
very  great,  and  could  never  be  convinced  that  the  contrary 
was  actually  the  case.    Instead  of  presenting  his  account, 

82  Related  at  length  in  his  answer  to  the  Court  of  Chancery. 
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and  patiently  submitting  to  such  criticisms  as  might  be  of- 
fered, he  declined  to  make  settlement,  though  formally  re- 
quested to  do  so.  The  result  was  much  correspondence 
and  protracted  litigation.  The  Skippack  congregation 
had  apparently  little  to  say — for  there  Reiff  and  his  rela- 
tives were  in  control — but  the  church  in  Philadelphia  took 
up  the  matter  and  would  not  let  it  rest.  Though  the  mis- 
sion had  been  undertaken  solely  in  behalf  of  the  churches 
of  Philadelphia  and  Skippack,  other  congregations  in 
some  way  conceived  the  idea  that  they  were  deprived  of 
their  dues.83  On  the  23d  of  November,  1732,  the  con- 
sistory of  the  church  of  Philadelphia  appeared  before 
Governor  Patrick  Gordon,  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and 
lodged  a  complaint  and  petition,  in  which  they  gave  a  full 
account  of  the  case.  From  this  document  and  from  Reiff 's 
answer — both  of  which  are  preserved  among  the  papers 
collected  by  Dr.  Harbaugh — many  interesting  facts  con- 
cerning the  early  history  of  the  church  of  Philadelphia 
have  been  gathered.  The  authorities  of  the  Church  in 
Holland  were  naturally  greatly  interested  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  case;  and  as  the  original  subscription  had  dis- 
appeared they  made  up  the  account,  as  best  they  could, 
from  such  documents  as  were  in  their  possession.  In  the 
petition  in  chancery  the  amount  of  the  collection  is  stated 
as  "two  thousand  one  hundred  and  ninety-seven  guilders, 
amounting  to  three  hundred  and  two  pounds  sterling  money 
of  Great  Britain."  The  Court  of  Chancery  has,  however, 
always  been  proverbial  for  its  delays,  and  there  the  case 
lingered  until  after  the  arrival  of  Schlatter,84  who  finally 

83Saur  stated  in  his  paper  that  the  collection  had  been  made  in  behalf 
of  the  Reformed  Churches  of  Philadelphia,  Skippack  and  Germantown.  So 
far  as  Germantown  was  concerned  this  statement  was,  of  course,  erroneous. 

84  Among  the  papers  in  the  case  is  a  curious  letter  in  English,  dated  April 
2,  1739,  from  the  celebrated  Prof.  John  Frederick  Gronovius  to  the  Hon.  James 
Logan,  enclosing,  with  a  translation,  a  letter  from  the  Rev.  Ernest  Engelbert 
Probsting,  urging  the  speedy  settlement  of  the  Reiff  affair  by  legal  process. 
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succeeded  in  effecting  a  settlement,  at  the  same  time  sign- 
ing a  paper  in  which  he  professed  his  confidence  in  Reiff's 
integrity. 

In  1746  Weiss  returned  to  Pennsylvania  and  assumed 
the  pastorate  of  the  Goshenhoppen  charge,  consisting  of 
the  congregations  at  Old  Goshenhoppen,  New  Goshenhop- 
pen and  Great  Swamp.  His  removal  from  New  York  is 
said  to  have  been  induced  by  a  threatening  Indian  inva- 
sion. In  Pennsylvania  he  labored  faithfully  and  was 
highly  respected.  That  he  took  a  profound  interest  in  the 
general  affairs  of  the  church  will  be  seen  hereafter.  He 
died  in  August,  1761,  and  was  buried  at  New  Goshen- 
hoppen, where  a  suitable  memorial  marks  his  grave. 

Boehm  was  fortunately  not  implicated  in  the  Reiff  affair, 
though  he  was  naturally  interested  in  its  developments  and 
frequently  referred  to  it  in  his  correspondence  with  Hol- 
land. In  missionary  work  he  was  untiring  ;  and  he  founded 
many  congregations,  which  were  kept  alive  by  his  occa- 
sional visits,  waiting  for  better  days.  More  than  to  any 
other  individual  the  founding  and  preservation  of  the  Re- 
formed Churches  in  Pennsylvania  in  this  gloomy  time  is 
due  to  the  self-sacrificing  devotion  of  John  Philip  Boehm. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


A  Period  of  Confusion. 

Dorsius — Peter  Miller — Rieger — The  Goetschius  Family. 

<^^HE  founding  of  the  Re- 
VjU"  formed  Church  in  Penn- 
sylvania, as  we  have  seen,  was 
attended  by  peculiar  difficul- 
ties. Natives  of  many  coun- 
tries, there  seemed  to  be  hardly 
a  tie  to  unite  the  early  settlers. 
Pennsylvania  was  in  those 
days  known  as  "the  land  of 
sects,"  and  the  isolated  Ger- 
man was  drawn  hither  and 
thither  by  contending  religious 
factions.  That  a  remnant  re- 
mained faithful  to  the  teachings  of  this  youth  is  certainly 
marvelous.  Not  only  where  Boehm  and  Weiss  had 
preached,  but  here  and  there,  in  out  of  the  way  places,  con- 
gregations were  founded.  Sometimes  a  devout  layman  was 
chosen  to  conduct  religious  services,  or  a  local  schoolmas- 
ter was  induced  to  read  sermons  on  the  Lord's  day.  The 
conditions  were  even  more  depressing  when  there  was  no  one 
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at  hand  to  assume  this  responsibility,  and  the  young 
churches  became  the  prey  of  worthless  vagabonds,  "whose 
only  claim  to  the  ministry,"  says  Dr.  Harbaugh,  "was 
the  possession  of  a  black  coat."  Many  of  these  preten- 
ders had  in  the  fatherland  been  schoolmasters  or  minor 
officials  who  had  lost  their  positions  for  some  delinquency, 
and  had  at  last  found  their  way  to  America,  where  they 
wandered  about  suffering  from  a  thirst  that  was  un- 
quenchable. 

It  was  only  too  easy  for  such  fellows  to  commit  to 
memory  a  sermon  or  two,  and  to  preach  wherever  they 
were  permitted  to  take  up  a  collection.  They  rarely  re- 
mained long  in  a  single  place,  and  the  people  called 
them  Herumlanfer  or  Landldufer .  In  the  Holland  corre- 
spondence they  are  called  in  Dutch  landlopers  or  simply 
lofcrs.  For  half  a  century  at  least,  these  loafers  were  the 
scourge  of  the  American  churches,  and  there  are  instances 
of  their  appearance  at  a  much  more  recent  day. 

In  the  third  decade  of  the  eighteenth  century  regular 
ministers,  however,  began  to  become  more  numerous, 
bringing  with  them  the  promise  of  better  things.  A  few 
of  these  men — who  were  either  ordained  in  Europe  or 
received  the  rite  after  their  arrival  in  this  country — may  at 
least  be  mentioned  in  this  connection. 

Peter  Henry  Dorsius85  was  pastor  of  the  Dutch 
church  at  Neshaminy,  but  could  preach  German  and  oc- 
casionally visited  the  German  churches.  As  early  as  1730 
the  people  of  Neshaminy  had  written  to  Holland  for  a 
pastor,  and  at  this  time  Dorsius  was  named  for  the  position  ; 
but  as  he  had  not  finished  his  studies  he  was  suffered  to 
remain  for  some  years  at  the  universities  of  Groningen 
and  Leyden,  receiving  in  the  meantime  some  aid  from  the 

S6  The  name  is  often  written  Dorstius. 
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Church  in  America.86  He  arrived  in  Philadelphia,  October 
5,  1737,  and  remained  pastor  of  the  Neshaminy  charge 
from  that  date  until  1748. 87  In  1738  he  was  requested  to 
reply  to  a  number  of  questions  concerning  the  religious 
condition  of  Pennsylvania,  and  to  these,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  Boehm,  he  prepared  replies.  At  this  time  he  as- 
sumed the  title  of  "  Inspector,"  which  was  peculiarly 
offensive  to  Boehm.88 

That  Dorsius  was  a  man  of  learning  is  not  doubted.  He 
instructed  a  number  of  young  men,  and  irregularly  ordained 
several  of  them.  In  1743  he  was  made  the  bearer  of  a  letter 
from  the  Church  in  Holland  to  the  Presbyterian  Synod 
of  Philadelphia,  inquiring  whether  it  would  not  be  pos- 
sible to  consolidate  the  Presbyterian,  Reformed  Dutch,  and 
German  Reformed  Churches  in  America  into  a  single  body. 
In  their  reply,  the  Presbyterians  tacitly  declined  to  enter 
into  such  a  union,  but  declared  their  willingness  to  join 
with  the  Reformed  "  to  assist  each  other  as  far  as  possible, 
in  promoting  the  common  interests  of  religion."  When 
Schlatter  arrived  in  America,  Dorsius  received  him  kindly, 
but  did  not  attend  the  first  meeting  of  Coetus,  though  he 
sent  a  letter  of  sympathy.  The  fact  is  that  he  was  becom- 
ing intemperate,  and  the  affairs  of  his  congregation  were 
in  a  bad  condition.    Finally,  he  left  his  wife — a  daughter 

86  According  to  the  records  at  Leyden  he  was  a  native  of  Meurs  (Mors)  in 
Rhenish  Prussia.  He  was  matriculated  at  Groningen  in  1734  and  at  Leyden  in 
1736  ;  licensed  and  ordained  in  Holland  in  1737.  Vide  Dr.  Good's  "  History," 
pp.  190-199. 

87  He  was  accompanied  to  America  by  a  student  for  the  ministry,  named 
Van  Basten,  who  preached  in  Pennsylvania.  Corwin  says,  on  the  authority 
of  Riker's  "Annals  of  Newtown,"  that  Van  Basten  preached  at  Newtown  and 
other  places  in  I739~'40.    He  adds  :  "It  is  doubtful  if  he  was  ever  settled." 

88  On  the  23d  of  September,  1740,  he  preached  at  Lower  Sanson,  and  there 
baptized  three  children  belonging  to  the  Egypt  Church.  On  the  record  of  the 
latter  church  he  is  styled  "  Herr  Inspector  Peter  Heinrich  Torschius."  Har- 
baugh  misread  the  name  and  rendered  it  Torsihius,  which  form  erroneously 
appears  in  several  necrologies. 
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of  Derrick  Hogeland,  of  Bucks  County — and  in  1748,  re- 
turned to  Holland.  There  are  traces  of  him  in  that  country 
as  late  as  1750,  but  then  he  disappears.  For  many  years 
the  Coetus  made  contributions  for  the  relief  of  his  wife  or 
widow.  The  light  of  Dorsius  appears  to  have  been 
quenched  in  utter  darkness. 


John  Peter  Miller  arrived  in  Philadelphia  in  the  ship 
Thistle  of  Glasgow  and  took  the  oath  of  allegiance,  August 
29,  1730. 89  The  remarkable  history  of  this  eminent  man 
has  been  so  frequently  related  that  it  is  hardly  necessary  to 
consider  it  with  minuteness.90  He  was  born  at  Alsenborn, 
in  the  Palatinate,  in  17 10,  but  the  exact  date  appears  to  be 
unknown.  His  father  was  a  Reformed  minister  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Kaiserslautern.  The  son  was  educated  at  Heidel- 
berg, and  undoubtedly  became  a  man  of  learning.  What 

89  In  the  list  published  in  the  Pennsylvania  Archives,  2d  series,  vol.  17,  the 
name  appears  as  "Peter  Moller."  This,  however,  may  have  been  a  blunder 
by  the  same  clerk  who  wrote  the  name  of  George  Michael  Weiss  as  "  Hans 
Jerrick  Swaess." 

90  See  "Chronicon  Ephratense,"  1786.  English  translation  by  Rev.  J.  Max 
Hark,  Lancaster,  1889.  Also  particularly  Sachse's  "German  Sectarians  of 
Pennsylvania,"  Philadelphia,  1900. 
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induced  him  to  come  to  America  is  not  definitely  known, 
but  the  "  Chronicon  Ephratense  "  tells  us  that  he  followed 
Weiss.  Before  his  departure  from  Germany  he  had  been 
licensed  to  preach,  but  had  not  been  ordained.91  He  was 
ordained  soon  after  his  arrival  by  the  Presbyterian  presby- 


FROM  LETTER  TO  BENJ.  FRANKLIN. 

tery  of  Philadelphia.  For  several  months  he  supplied  the 
Reformed  Church  of  Philadelphia,  and  also  preached  at 
Skippack.  Then  in  1731,  he  became  pastor  of  the  Tulpe- 
hocken  charge,  for  which  Boehm  had  previously  preached 
at  long  intervals.92 

91  Dr.  Good  suggests  that  he  can  hardly  have  been  sent  by  the  Palatine 
Consistory,  as  they  would  certainly  have  ordained  him  before  sending  him. 

92  Professor  Hinke  says,  Reformed  Church  Record,  January  n,  1900  :  "  He 
also  took  the  Conestoga  congregation  away  from  Boehm,  who  says  in  his  re- 
port of  1739  :  'After  this  Miller  went  there  to  continue  the  work  of  Weiss,  and 
at  the  same  time  he  also  won  Tulpehocken.'  It  was  during  the  ministry  of 
John  Peter  Miller  that  Tempelman  sent  his  letter  to  the  Synods  of  North  and 
South  Holland,  dated  Feb.  13,  1733.  In  it  he  describes  the  condition  of  the 
Reformed  at  that  time  as  follows  :  '  The  congregation  in  the  Chanastoka,  by 
reason  of  its  growth  and  the  great  distances  between  the  members,  has  been 
divided  into  six  preaching  places.  Three  of  these  places  are  served  by  a  Re- 
formed minister,  John  Peter  Miller,  by  whom  also  another  strong  congregation 
is  served  about  7  hours  (20  miles)  distant,  called  Tulpehocken.  But  now  on 
account  of  the  division  of  the  congregation  they  can  no  longer  be  served  by 
Do.  Boehm  nor  by  the  above  named  Miller,  because  of  the  great  distance  of 
the  different  places  one  from  the  other,  as  also  of  his  increased  activity  and 
the  heavy  labor  resting  upon  him.'  Tempelman  further  says  that  'the  three 
meeting  places  of  the  Reformed  are  scattered  over  a  district  of  7  hours  (20 
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For  about  four  years  Miller  served  his  congregation,95 
and  during  this  time  built  a  church  at  Tulpehocken.94 
Then  came  the  visit  of  "  the  magician  of  the  Conestoga," 


Conrad  Beissel,95  which  resulted  in  the  conversion  to  the 
Seventh  Day  Baptists  of  Miller  and  ten  Reformed  and 
Lutheran  families.    Among  these  converts  was  Conrad 

miles)  long  and  7  hours  wide.'  Of  the  three  places  served  by  Miller  he  can 
give  no  report." 

Professor  Hinke  provisionally  identifies  the  above  three  congregations, 
besides  "Conestoga,"  served  by  Miller,  as  Zeltenreich,  near  New  Holland, 
Reyers  (Brickerville)  and  perhaps  Muddy  Creek.  He  suggests  that  the  latter, 
at  least,  may  have  been  a  mere  preaching-place,  and  that  the  regular  organiza- 
tion must  be  ascribed  to  a  later  date. 

93 This  at  least  is  the  time  generally  given,  though  there  are  indications 
that  he  had  become  partially  alienated  from  the  Reformed  Church  a  little 
earlier.  Boehm  says  in  his  report  to  the  Synods,  dated  October  18,  1734  :  "At 
present  there  is  only  one  other  (Reformed)  minister  in  this  Province,  Peter 
Miller.  When  he  could  not  convince  people  of  his  views,  he  gave  up  his  ser- 
vice altogether  and  is  now  an  Olypersser.  How  he  tried  to  mislead  the  people 
can  be  clearly  seen  from  this,  not  to  mention  other  things,  that  about  two  years 
ago  he  went  with  one  of  his  elders,  whom  he  had  installed  at  Goshenhoppen, 
into  a  house  of  a  Seventh  Day  Baptist,  where  he  allowed  himself  to  be  called 
brother,  and  permitted  the  man  to  wash  his  feet."  The  word  Olypersser,  as 
used  by  Boehm,  is  somewhat  obscure  ;  but  from  my  Dutch  dictionary  I  make 
it  out  to  mean  "oil-miller."  If  this  interpretation  is  correct  it  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  after  Miller  had  practically  retired  from  the  ministry  he  made 
his  living  for  some  time  by  conducting  an  oil-mill. 

94  "  Chronicon  Ephratense,"  English  version,  p.  72. 

95  Conrad  Beissel,  called  "Friedsam,"  was  born  at  Eberbach  in  the  Pal- 
atinate in  1690  and  died  at  Ephrata,  Pa.,  July  6,  1768.  As  founder  and  leader  of 
the  "Order  of  the  Solitary,"  the  history  of  this  remarkable  mystic  has  proved 
fascinating  to  many  writers,  so  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  relate  its  details.  See, 
especially,  "  German  Sectarians  of  Pennsylvania,"  by  Mr.  Sachse. 
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Weiser,  the  most  prominent  man  in  all  that  region,  who 
became  a  member  of  the  brotherhood  at  Ephrata,  but 
afterwards  withdrew.96  Boehm  informs  us  that  Miller  "  was 
baptized  in  Dunker  fashion  at  Conestoga,  April,  1735." 

For  more  than  sixty  years  Miller  observed  the  rule  of  the 
Order  of  the  Solitary.  He  was  dressed  in  a  gown  of  rough 
material,  and  at  night  slept  on  a  bench,  with  no  pillow  but 
a  wooden  billet.  Though  he  was  vastly  more  learned  than 
Conrad  Beissel  he  remained  to  the  last  his  obedient  disci- 
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pie.  Assuming  the  monastic  name  of  "  Brother  Jaebez,"97 
he  became  in  time  the  leading  spirit  in  the  community,  and 
after  the  death  of  the  founder  was  its  recognized  leader. 

96  In  a  previous  publication  the  author  has  referred  to  Conrad  Weiser  as  a 
Lutheran  elder.— "American  Church  History  "  series,  vol  8,  p.  262.  Mr.  Sachse 
has,  however,  made  it  plain  that  he  was  at  this  time  "the  chief  elder  of  the 
Tulpehocken  Reformed  congregation." — "German  Sectarians  of  Pennsyl- 
vania," vol.  2,  p.  277.  He  was  also  at  a  later  date  an  officer  of  the  Reformed 
Church  of  Reading-.  Nevertheless  as  Weiser  was  born  in  the  Lutheran  Church 
and  finally  returned  to  it,  he  is  properly  regarded  as  a  Lutheran. 

97  Like  others  of  the  brotherhood,  he  occasionally  used  an  alias.  Sometimes 
he  called  himself  "Peter  the  Hermit,"  and  he  was  undoubtedly  "Agrippa," 
who  appears  as  one  of  the  authors  of  the  "  Chronicon  Ephratense." 
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Many  hymns  in  the  Ephrata  collections  were  written  by 
him,  and  he  translated  from  Dutch  into  German  a  large 
part  of  the  Martyr-book,  published  at  Ephrata,  which  was 
by  far  the  largest  publication  issued  in  America  during  the 
colonial  period. 

Soon  after  his  baptism  Beissel  urged  Miller  "to  again 
take  service  in  the  mother  church,  because  he  had  now 
by  baptism  received  the  power  lacking  for  the  office."  98 
Miller  was,  however,  so  fully  enamored  of  the  celibate  life 
that  he  refused  to  leave  the  cloister,  and  declared  that  he 
would  never  be  a  teacher  (i.  e.,  preacher)  again. 

After  Beissel's  death  the  brotherhood  began  to  decline, 
and  before  Miller's  death  it  was  evident  that  the  end  could 
not  be  far  distant."  He  was,  however,  comforted  by  the 
assurance,  once  given  him  by  "Father  Friedsam,"  that, 
in  one  form  or  another,  the  work  at  Ephrata  would  abide 
until  the  second  coming  of  the  Lord. 

On  a  book-label  in  possession  of  the  author  appears  a 
stanza,  evidently  composed  in  his  later  years,  which  fully 
expresses  his  sentiments  concerning  life  and  death. 

The  above  stanza  the  present  writer  has  ventured  to 
translate  : 

98  Letter  of  Miller  to  Peter  Lehman,  Aug.  28,  1788. 

99  In  the  Berliner  Monaisschrift,  1784,  appears  a  letter  from  Ephrata,  signed 
K.,  giving  a  somewhat  discouraging  account  of  the  status  of  the  brotherhood. 
The  following  paragraph  may  be  interesting,  especially  as  its  correctness  is 
attested  by  the  prior  himself :  "  Peter  Miller,  the  only  educated  man  (in  the 
society)  studied  in  Heidelberg  and  was  authorized  to  preach  but  not  to  baptize. 
With  thirty  guldens  in  his  pocket  he  left  his  father.  Afterwards  he  preached 
in  this  country,  and  at  the  request  of  a  German  country  congregation  was  or- 
dained by  the  Presbyterian  clergy  of  Philadelphia.  After  four  years  he  re- 
signed his  congregation,  was  converted,  baptized  others  and  was  himself 
baptized  ;  and  six  months  after  the  organization  of  this  society  he  joined  it. 
Previously  he  had  lived  as  a  hermit."  At  the  end  of  the  letter  appears  the 
following  certificate  :  "  I,  Brother  Jaebez,  otherwise  called  Peter  Miller,  prior 
of  the  convent  at  Ephrata,  Lancaster  County,  hereby  certify  that  this  article, 
written  by  Mr.  K.,  is  in  accordance  with  the  truth  and  written  with  Christian 
modesty."   Vid.  "  Der  Deutsche  Pionier,"  vol.  13,  p.  13. 
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PETRUS'HEREMIT, 


<2$i>a  ®vm  raft  ^rfc&fal  tfl  bet  SBes, 


$fy  f$  t\n  jur  fiiBen  $xo\$MU 


"  The  path  I  journey  here  below 
Is  full  of  grief  and  sorrow  ; 
I  suffer  many  a  secret  blow, 

And  grievous  pains  I  borrow  ; 
But  when  the  war  and  conflict's  o'er, 
I'll  rest  in  peace  for  evermore." 


Another  book-label  in  possession  of  the  writer  bears  the 


Peter  Miller  lived  the  life  of  a  mediaeval  saint,  and  was 
highly  esteemed  even  by  those  who  entertained  different 
religious  opinions.  He  died  at  Ephrata,  September  25, 
1796. 
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John  Bartholomew  Rieger,100  an  ordained  minister, 
arrived  in  Philadelphia  one  year  later  than  Miller,  and 
took  the  oath  of  allegiance  on  the  2ist  of  September,  1731. 
He  had  been  educated  at  Heidelberg  and  Basel,  and  was 
no  doubt  a  well-educated  man.  That  he  was  commissioned 
for  the  American  work  by  the  authorities  of  the  church  of 

the  Palatinate  appears  to  be 
certain,  and  he  has  even  been 
called  "the  leader  of  a  col- 
ony." He  does  not,  however, 
appear  to  have  been  fully 
alive  to  the  importance  of  his 
mission  and  his  efforts  were 
not  as  successful  as  might 
have  been  expected.  For 
several  years'. he  was  pastor 
in  Philadelphia,  then  he  was 
for  some  time  at  Amwell  and 
in  1739  accepted  the  pastor- 
ate of  the  Reformed  Church 
of  Lancaster,  Pa.,  where  his  brother,  Jacob  Frederick,  had 
in  the  meantime  settled  as  a  physician. 

The  Reformed  Church  of  Lancaster  was  evidently  or- 
ganized not  long  after  1730,  when  the  town  was  founded. 
In  1733  it  is  mentioned  by  Tempelman  as  already  exist- 
ing, and  situated  within  what  he  calls  Boehm's  district. 
Its  earliest  members  had  been  members  of  the  Conestoga 
or  "Hill"  Church  to  which  we  have  referred.  Boehm, 
however,  did  not  highly  regard  the  Lancaster  congrega- 

100  According  to  the  inscription  on  his  tombstone  Rieger  was  born  at  Ober- 
ingelheim  in  the  Palatinate,  January  10,  1707.  The  church  record  in  his  native 
town  gives  the  date  of  his  birth  as  January  23,  of  the  same  year.  He  died, 
March  1 1,  1769,  and  lies  buried  in  the  rear  of  the  First  Reformed  Church  of 
Lancaster,  Pa. 
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tion  on  account  of  its  independent  manner  of  proceeding, 
and  there  is  no  evidence  that  he  ever  preached  there. 
The  extant  records  of  the  church  begin  with  an  entry  con- 
cerning the  building,  which  is  there  translated  :  "  Now  as 
regards  the  building  of  our  church  the  beginning  was 
made  in  the  year  1736,  and  by  the  help  of  God  it  was  so 
far  completed  that  on  the  20th  of  June,  Whitsunday, 
divine  worship  was  held  in  it  for  the  first  time.  The 
reverend  and  pious  John  Jacob  Hock  was  called  as  the 
regular  pastor."  Hock  had  previously  been  a  ruling  elder 
in  the  congregation,  who  was  chosen  to  the  ministry  by  the 
people,  somewhat  as  Boehm  had  been  called  at  the  begin- 
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ning  of  his  work.  There  is  no  important  information  con- 
cerning Hock's  pastorate — except  that  he  also  preached  at 
Bethany,  near  Ephrata — and  in  less  than  two  years  his 
name  disappears  from  the  records.  It  is  possible  that,  as 
soon  as  a  regular  minister  could  be  secured,  he  retired  to 
private  life. 

After  serving  the  Lancaster  church  and  several  neigh- 
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boring  congregations  for  four  years  Rieger  took  it  into  his 
head  to  go  to  Europe  to  study  medicine.  He  does  not 
seem  to  have  contemplated  retiring  from  the  ministry,  for 
on  the  5th  of  November,  1743,  he  appeared  before  the  classis 
of  Amsterdam  and  gave  them  an  account  of  Pennsylvania.101 
In  March,  1744,  he  was  matriculated  at  Leyden  as  a  stu- 
dent of  medicine,  and  seems  to  have  remained  there  about 
a  year. 

It  is  known  that  before  his  departure  for  Europe  he  had 
become  unpopular  in  Lancaster, and  ithas  been  assumed  that 
this  was  due  to  his  intimate  relations  with  the  Moravians. 
That  there  were  other  reasons  for  his  unpopularity  is,  how- 
ever, sufficiently  evident.  He  was  full  of  strange  notions, 
refusing  to  baptize  children,  and  publicly  teaching  that  men 
could  be  saved  in  any  religion.102  It  will  be  remembered 
that  at  one  time  Conrad  Beissel  expected  to  gain  him  for 
his  sect ;  and  that  when  he  heard  of  his  marriage  he  ex- 
claimed, "  O,  Lord,  Thou  sufferest  them  to  spoil  in  one's 
very  hands  !" 103 

It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  under  the  most  favor- 
able circumstances  Rieger  could  have  been  transformed 
into  a  monk.  He  could  take  up  any  new  religious  move- 
ment with  great  enthusiasm  ;  but  it  was  not  long  before  he 
grew  weary.  In  later  years  he  devoted  most  of  his  time 
to  the  practice  of  medicine ;  and  a  letter  to  Europe  even 
intimates  that  on  ordinary  occasions  he  was  skeptical,  but 
became  thoroughly  orthodox  as  soon  as  he  learned  that  a 
donation  from  Holland  was  on  the  way.  In  addition  to 
all  this,  it  is  easy  to  conclude  from  his  occasional  contri- 
butions to  Saur's  paper,  that  he  was  pompous  and  preten- 
tious— fond  of  using  Greek  and  Latin  phrases — and  that 

101  Good's  "History,"  p.  169. 

102  Willieltni's  Report  to  the  Deputies,  1745. 

103  "Chronicon  Ephratense,"  p.  71. 
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he  sought  to  impress  the  laity  by  assuming  all  the  dignity 
and  state  of  the  traditional  Herr  Pfarrer. 

When  Rieger  returned  to  America  in  1745  104  he  began 
to  practice  medicine  in  Lancaster,  but  was  also  desirous  of 
resuming  his  pastorate  of  the  Reformed  Church  of  that 
place.  The  position  had,  however,  in  the  same  year  been 
occupied  by  Caspar  Ludwig  Schnorr,  who  had  been  a 
pastor  in  Zweibriicken,  but  had  rested  under  a  cloud  before 
he  left  his  fatherland.  He  had  appealed  for  aid  to  the 
Church  of  Holland,  but  his  petition  was  not  granted.  In 
Lancaster  he  did  not  do  well,  and  if  Saur's  statements  con- 
cerning him  are  true  he  was  utterly  unworthy  of  his  office. 
He  remained  but  two  years  in  Lancaster,  and  then  went  to 
Esopus,  in  Ulster  County,  New  York,  where  we  lose  sight 
of  him. 

That  the  Lancaster  congregation  did  not  immediately 
discharge  Schnorr  and  call  Rieger,  must  have  been  deeply 
humiliating  to  the  latter  who  had  just  returned  from  his 
European  excursion.  There  was  a  violent  conflict  between 
the  two  men ;  but  even  after  Schnorr  had  been  removed 
the  congregation  did  not  call  Rieger.  Then  he  devoted 
himself  chiefly  to  medical  practice,  but  at  the  same  time 
preached  at  Zeltenreich  ("  Erlentown  ")  and  at  Schaeffers- 
town,  in  Lebanon  County.  He  made  frequent  efforts  to 
regain  the  pastorate  of  the  church  in  Lancaster,  but  the 
people  would  not  have  him  as  a  pastor,  though  they  rec- 
ognized his  ability  as  a  medical  practitioner.  An  extant 
letter  conveys  the  impression  that  he  did  not  devote  much 
attention  to  his  theological  studies. 

When  Schlatter  arrived  in  America,  Rieger  was  for  a  time 

104  In  the  same  year  he  visited  Zubly  in  South  Carolina.  This  appears 
from  a  voium  in  the  album  of  the  latter,  dated  "  Charlestown,  Feb.  6,  1745  " 
On  the  same  page  he  styles  himself  "V.  D.  M.  in  Lancaster  in  Pennsylvania." 
Possibly  he  returned  to  America  by  the  southern  route. 
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roused  to  new  activity.  The  deputies  had  actually  written 
to  him,  requesting  him  to  assist  in  the  work  of  organization, 
and  for  a  time  he  did  his  best.  In  consequence  of  a  scan- 
dal connected  with  his  medical  practice,105  he  was  in  1762 
suspended  from  the  ministry,  but  he  appealed  to  Holland 
and  the  case  seems  never  to  have  been  finally  decided.106 

In  1735  occurred  an  episode  which  may  serve  to  illus- 
trate the  prevailing  confusion.    It  has  long  been  regarded 
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as  peculiarly  obscure  ;  but  thanks  to  recent  investigations 
in  Holland  the  outlines  of  the  story  may  now  be  read. 
To  relate  it  so  as  to  make  clear  the  causes  of  earlier  mis- 
conceptions is,  even  now,  by  no  means  an  easy  matter. 

On  the  title  page  of  the  earliest  records  of  at  least  four 
of  the  oldest  Reformed  churches — New  Goshenhoppen, 
Great  Swamp,  Bern  and  Egypt — under  the  name  of  the 

106  He  was  accused  of  giving  a  certificate  to  the  effect  that  a  certain  man 
had  died  of  fever,  when  it  was  generally  believed  that  death  had  resulted  from 
violence  at  the  hands  of  a  person  whom  the  physician  desired  to  screen  from 
the  consequences  of  his  act. 

106  Socially  the  Rieger  family  were  prominent  in  the  early  history  of  Lan- 
caster, and  their  names  frequently  appear  in  contemporary  records.  They  are 
best  remembered  in  connection  with  the  unfortunate  duel  in  which  Stephen 
Chambers  was  killed,  in  1789,  by  Dr.  Jacob  Rieger,  a  nephew  of  the  minister. 
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congregation  appears  the  signature  of  Joh.  Henricus 
Goetschius,  VDM,  Helvetico-Tigurinus.  In  each  in- 
stance there  is  a  brief  preface  in  his  autograph,  relating 
the  purpose  of  the  volume,  and  several  brief  sentences  in 
more  or  less  doubtful  Greek  and  Latin  are  in  two  of  these 
records  attached  to  the  signature.  The  title  page  of  the 
New  Goshenhoppen  record  has  no  date,  but  the  very  next 
leaf  bears  an  entry  of  the  baptism,  in  August,  1731,  of 
Elizabeth,  a  daughter  of  Philip  Lapaar.  The  inscription 
in  the  record  of  the  Egypt  Church — there  called  "the 
church  on  the  Lehigh  " — bears  a  date,  but  its  last  figure 
is  badly  blurred.  It  looks  like  1733,  and  as  the  baptism 
on  the  next  page  bears  this  date  the  accuracy  of  the  read- 
ing was  until  recently  never  questioned.  The  Great 
Swamp  record  is  dated  April  24,  1736. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  a  family  named  Goet- 
schius,107 including  a  son  named  J.  Henry,  arrived  in 
Philadelphia  May  29,  1735  ;108  and  this  arrival  was  in  some 
way  connected  with  the  well-known  migration  of  Pastor 
Moritz  Goetschius,  of  Saletz,109  but  the  dates  did  not  har- 
monize with  those  given  above,  and  there  were  all  sorts  of 
suggestions  for  the  removal  of  difficulties.  At  last  it  came 
to  be  assumed  that  there  were  two  ministers  named  John 
Henry  Goetschius,  one  of  whom  was  the  founder  of  Ger- 
man churches  in  Pennsylvania ;  and  that  the  other — a 
younger  man — after  preaching  a  few  years  in  Pennsyl- 
vania became  a  very  prominent  minister  in  the  Reformed 
Dutch  Church  of  New  Jersey  and  New  York.110 

107  The  name  is  variously  written  Goetschius,  Goetschy,  Goetschiey  and 
Goetschie.  As  every  signature  I  have  seen,  both  in  this  country  and  Europe, 
is  written  Goetschius,  I  have  accepted  this  form,  on  the  principle  that  a  man 
ought  to  be  the  best  judge  of  the  orthography  of  his  name. 

108  Rupp's  "  Collection  of  Names,"  p.  99. 

109  Loner's  "Die  Deutschen  in  Amerika,"  Cincinnati,  1847. 

110  Corwin's  "  Manual  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  America,"  p.  282. 
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It  now  turns  out,  as  the  result  of  European  researches, 
that  all  our  early  writers  have  been  mistaken,  and  that 
there  was  actually  but  one  minister  named  John  Henry 
Goetschius.  The  elder  "  John  Henry  "  is  actually  what 
historians  have  called  "  a  ghost-name";111  that  is,  a  name 
which  had  no  corresponding  reality.  How  such  an  error 
came  to  be  made  can  be  made  plain  only  by  relating  a 
somewhat  extensive  history. 

The  Rev.  Moritz  Goetschius  (1686-1735)  had  been  min- 
ster at  Saletz,  in  the  canton  of  Zurich,  Switzerland.  He 
was  an  eminent  scholar,  especially  in  oriental  languages, 
so  that  he  made  use  of  them  in  his  daily  lessons  to  his 
family.112  In  173 1  he  was  deposed  from  the  ministry,  but 
the  people  remained  attached  to  him,  and  even  men  who 
were  eminent  in  the  Church  manifested  a  disposition  to 
show  him  kindness.113  As  the  circumstances  of  the  case 
are  not  minutely  known,  it  may  reasonably  be  supposed 
that  the  people  believed  that  he  had  suffered  injustice. 
Active  and  energetic,  he  proceeded  to  organize  a  "  col- 
ony "  to  go  to  the  Carolinas,  and  in  this  work  he  was 
unusually  successful.  On  October  4,  1734,  he  left  Zurich 
with  a  company  numbering,  it  is  said,  four  hundred  per- 
sons, taking  with  him  his  wife  and  eight  children.  The 
eldest  daughter,  Anna,  was  married  at  Neu  Wied  to  John 
Conrad  Wirtz  (or  Wuertz),  a  candidatus  from  Zurich  who 
was  in  the  party,  and  who  subsequently  became  a  minister 
in  Pennsylvania. 

111  There  are  other  "ghost-names  "  in  our  early  history.  There  never  was 
a  Reformed  minister  in  America  named  Dillenberger,  but  the  Rev.  John  Jacob 
Wissler  added  Dillenberga-Nassanicus  to  his  name  to  indicate  that  he  was  a 
native  of  Nassau-Dillenberg.  Some  early  investigator  misread  the  name  as 
J.  J.  W.  Dillenbergerof  Nassau  ;  and  though  the  correction  has  frequently  been 
made,  the  phantom  manifests  a  constant  tendency  to  reappear. 

112  Good's  "History,"  p.  173. 

113  Letter  of  Dr.  Escher,  of  Zurich,  to  the  author,  Feb.  2,  1892. 
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The  journey  from  Zurich  to  Rotterdam  was  accompa- 
nied by  many  privations,  and  many  of  the  company  turned 
back  before  they  reached  Holland.114  At  the  Hague  Goet- 
schius fortunately  met  a  Mr.  von  Felsen,  who  persuaded 
him  to  change  his  destination  from  Carolina  to  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  through  his  influence  the  Dutch  government 
made  Goetschius  a  donation  of  2,000  guilders,  with  the 
particular  object  of  securing  a  trustworthy  account  of  the 
condition  of  the  churches  in  Pennsylvania.  In  a  letter, 
appealing  for  the  necessary  credentials  from  Switzerland, 
dated  November  26,  1734,  Goetschius  stated  that  he  was  to 
be  superintendent  of  the  whole  church  in  Pennsylvania,  and 
that  his  income  was  to  be  2,000  thalers  until  the  people 
could  themselves  provide  for  his  support ;  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  this  pleasant  story  was  told  for  the  edifi- 
cation of  friends  at  home.  At  the  same  time  Henry  Goet- 
schius— a  son  of  the  Reverend  Moritz,  only  16  or  17  years 
old — wrote  to  Switzerland  that  Mr.  von  Felsen  had  prom- 
ised that,  in  case  the  testimonials  from  Zurich  should  re- 
sult favorably  to  his  father,  he  (Henry)  should  finish  his 
studies  at  the  University  at  Leyden  at  the  public  expense, 
and  that  he  should  be  sent  as  future  successor  to  his  father.115 
The  credentials,  it  is  said,  did  not  arrive  in  Holland  until 
Goetschius  had  sailed  for  America,  and,  though  giving  him 
credit  for  extraordinary  learning,  were  not  otherwise  quite 
as  favorable  as  had  been  anticipated. 

114  One  of  the  disheartened  members  of  the  colony  on  his  return  to  Zurich 
published  a  pamphlet  giving  a  full  account  of  this  eventful  journey.  It  was 
entitled  :  Der  Hinckende  Bote  von  Carolina.  Oder  Ludwig  Webers  von 
Wallissellen  Beschreibung  seiner  Reise  von  Ziirich  gen  Rotterdam,  mit 
derjenigen  Gesellschaft  welche  nenlich  aus  dem  Scliweizerland  in  Carolinam 
zu  ziehen  gedachte.    Ziirich,  bey  Joh.  Jacob  Lindinner,  MDCCXXXV. 

Weber's  story,  which  is  very  interesting,  is  translated  in  Dotterer's  "His- 
torical Notes,"  and  its  substance  is  reproduced  in  Good's  "  History." 

115  Dotterer's  "  Historical  Notes,"  p.  183. 
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The  ship  Mercury  sailed  from  Rotterdam  in  February, 
1735,  and  arrived  in  Philadelphia  in  May.  It  had  been  a 
horrible  voyage  and  the  passengers  had  suffered  greatly. 
According  to  the  Penna.  Archives,  Vol.  XVII.,  the  Goet- 
schius  family  appeared  to  be  qualified  with  the  other  pas- 
sengers on  the  29th  of  May,  but  the  father,  Moritz  Goet- 
schius,  was  not  in  the  number.  He  had  been  very  ill ;  but 
on  the  arrival  of  the  vessel  the  elders  of  the  Reformed 
Church  of  Philadelphia  came  on  board,  greeted  him  with 
enthusiasm  and  recognized  him  as  the  pastor  of  their  church. 
Summoning  all  his  strength  he  accompanied  them  on  shore, 
but  immediately  his  strength  failed,  and  he  had  to  be  car- 
ried to  a  house  where  in  a  few  minutes  he  died. 

A  letter  preserved  in  Zurich  gives  a  full  account  of  this 
melancholy  event.  It  was  written  by  John  Henry  Goet- 
schius,  who  was  then  but  seventeen  years  old.  The  peo- 
ple of  Philadelphia  had  manifested  great  sympathy  for  the 
afflicted  family,  and  the  father  had  been  "buried  in  the 
churchyard  of  the  principal  Presbyterian  Church,  with 
elaborate  ceremonies.115  The  condition  of  the  family  was 
most  discouraging,  as  may  be  well  imagined.  John  Henry 
was,  however,  a  precocious  boy,  and  when  the  people  saw 
his  excellent  testimonials  from  the  schools  of  Zurich,  ac- 
companied by  the  statement  that  he  had  been  regarded  as 
a  worthy  student  for  the  ministry,  they  insisted  that  he 
must  preach.  Boy  preachers  have  always  been  popular 
with  the  masses,  and  we  are  not  surprised  that  he  was 
greeted  with  enthusiasm. 

"And  still  they  gazed,  and  still  the  wonder  grew 
That  one  small  head  could  carry  all  he  knew." 

Everywhere  the  people  were  eager  to  accept  him  as  their 
pastor,  and  on  the  title-page  of  the  records  of  the  church 

116  Good's  "  History,"  p.  182. 
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at  New  Goshenhoppen  he  stated  that  he  simultaneously 
served  the  congregations  at  Skippack,  Old  Goshenhoppen, 
New  Goshenhoppen,  Swamp,  Saucon,  Egypt,  Macedonia, 
Mosillem,  Oley,  Bern,  and  Tulpehocken.  He  treated  his 
predecessor,  Boehm,  with  little  consideration,  and  the  latter 
naturally  complained  of  such  unauthorized  interference  with 
his  work. 

The  inscriptions  on  the  title-pages  of  church  records, 
which  have  led  to  so  much  misunderstanding,  are  easily 
explained.  Goetschius  found  the  books  already  in  exist- 
ence, containing  a  number  of  entries  of  baptism ;  but  the 
first  page  was  in  each  case  unoccupied,  and  he  took  a 
boyish  pleasure  in  putting  his  name  there,  sometimes  add- 
ing a  few  sentences  in  Greek  or  Latin.  The  inscription 
at  New  Goshenhoppen  was  not  written  before  1736,  though 
on  the  next  following  page  there  is  the  record  of  a  baptism 
solemnized  in  1731  by  some  earlier  minister.  The  inscrip- 
tion at  Egypt  turns  out  to  have  been  written  in  1739,  and 
the  one  at  Great  Swamp  alone  is  legibly  dated  April  24, 
1736.  There  was  no  intention  to  deceive,  but  the  circum- 
stances very  naturally  led  to  a  misapprehension.  As  for 
the  Greek  and  Latin  sentences  they  were  nothing  but  remi- 
niscences of  the  Latin  school  at  Zurich. 

In  1737  Goetschius  applied  for  ordination  to  the  Presby- 
terian Synod  of  Philadelphia,  but  the  application  was  not 
granted.  In  1739,  or  1740,  he  retired  from  his  work  in 
Pennsylvania  for  the  purpose  of  continuing  his  studies, 
and  was  irregularly  ordained  by  Dorsius,  Tennent,  and 
Frelinghuysen.  From  this  time  forwards  he  labored  ex- 
clusively in  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church,  at  first  on  Long 
Island  and  afterwards  at  Hackensack  and  Schraalenburg, 
N.  J.  At  Hackensack  he  was  visited  by  the  Rev.  H.  M. 
Muhlenburg,  who  speaks  of  him  very  kindly.117 

117  "  Hallesche  Nachrichten,"  II.,  289,  new  edition. 
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The  career  of  Goetschius  in  the  Dutch  Church  was 
stormy,  but  he  was  recognized  as  a  man  of  strength  and  in- 
fluence. Corwin  says  :  "  He  was  below  the  middle  size, 
of  a  vigorous  constitution,  abrupt  in  speech,  but  his  lan- 
guage was  clear  and  expressive.  He  was  a  man  of  deep 
feeling  and  strong  passions,  it  being  said  that  once  when 
resistance  was  apprehended  to  his  entering  the  church 
at  Hackensack,  he  buckled  on  his  sword  and,  thus  ac- 
coutred, entered  the  pulpit.  It  must  be  remembered,  how- 
ever, that  it  was  not  unusual  for  even  a  minister  to  wear  a 
sword,  sometimes  carrying  it  to  church  and  laying  it  be- 
hind him  in  the  pulpit  during  service."  His  only  publica- 
tion was  a  pamphlet  sermon,  "  The  Unknown  God,"  1742. 
He  died  in  1774. 118 

John  Conrad  Wirtz  (or  Wiirtz)  (1706-1763) — the  brother- 
in-law  of  John  Henry  Goetschius — became  his  successor 
in  that  portion  of  his  extensive  field  which  is  now  included 
in  Northampton  and  Lehigh  Counties.  In  1750  he  re- 
moved to  New  Jersey  and  was  ordained  by  the  Presbytery 
of  New  Brunswick.  In  1761  he  was  called  to  the  pastor- 
ate of  the  Reformed  Church  at  York,  Pa.,  where  he  died 
after  two  years'  service.  He  bears  the  reputation  of  hav- 
ing been  a  faithful  and  devoted  minister.  In  York  he 
built  a  new  church.  "  At  the  time  of  his  death  the  floor 
was  not  yet  laid ;  so  they  buried  him  under  the  altar."  119 
From  what  we  have  said  it  must  be  evident  that  there  was 

118  John  Mauritius  Goetschius,  a  brother  of  John  Henry,  was  ten  years  old 
at  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  family  in  America.  He  seems  to  have  studied 
in  Europe.  A  votum,  written  in  Dutch,  in  the  album  of  Dr.  Zubly,  dated 
Zurich,  October  19,  1743,  is  signed  "J.  M.  Goetschius,  St.  Theol."  Corwin 
says  :  "He  came  to  America  in  1744";  but  the  latter  must  be  the  date  of  his 
return  from  his  studies.  He  preached  and  practised  medicine — preaching  both 
German  and  Dutch— at  Schoharie  and  elsewhere.  A  son  and  a  grandson  of 
John  Henry  Goetschius,  served  in  the  ministry  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church. 

119  Harbaugh's  "Ivives  of  the  Fathers,"  I.,  p.  393. 
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confusion  everywhere.  Besides  the  ministers  we  have 
mentioned  there  were  "  land-lopers "  whose  names  are 
perhaps  fortunately  forgotten,  or  if  remembered  are  hardly 
worthy  of  record.  The  moral  condition  of  the  people  is 
described  as  most  discouraging,  especially  in  consequence 
of  the  drinking  habits  which  were  then  prevalent.  Order 
and  discipline  were  almost  unknown.  So  far  as  we  can 
see  the  only  movements  in  the  direction  of  organization 
was  the  adoption  by  many  congregations  of  Boehm's  Con- 
stitution of  1725,  and  in  the  work  of  this  good  man  we  see 
the  brightest  prospect  of  better  days. 
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The  Unity  Conferences. 


SEAL  OF  THE  UNITAS 
FRATRUM. 


Henry  Antes— John  Bechtel— C.  H.  Rauch—Brandmiiller— Jacob  Lischy. 

'HE  multitude  of  sects  was  in 
Pennsylvania  a  serious  obstacle 
to  the  progress  of  the  Church.  It  was 
impossible  to  interest  a  whole  com- 
munity in  the  founding  of  a  church, 
or  in  the  establishment  of  a  college — 
as  had  been  the  case  in  New  Eng- 
land— for  in  extensive  regions  there 
were  hardly  two  neighbors  who  were 
agreed  in  religious  faith  and  practice. 
There  were  not  only  the  denomina- 
tions with  which  we  are  now  familiar ;  but  all  the  little 
mystical  sects  and  coteries,  which  sprang  directly  or  in- 
directly from  the  revival  of  Jean  de  Labadie,  had  their 
American  representatives.  The  very  head  and  center  of 
this  mysticism  was  Oley,  in  Berks  County,  concerning 
which  such  men  as  Schlatter  and  Muhlenberg  expressed 
themselves  in  unmistakable  language.  It  was  one  of  the 
oldest  and  richest  settlements,  and  its  earliest  settlers  were 
unusually  intelligent ;  and  yet  they  represented  so  many 
different  shades  of  faith  and  unbelief  that  it  was  not 
until  nearly  half  a  century  after  the  first  settlement  had 
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passed  away  that  any  single  denomination  found  itself  suf- 
ficiently strong  to  attempt  the  erection  of  a  building  de- 
voted exclusively  to  religious  purposes.  Naturally  enough 
it  was  from  this  place,  where  the  evil  was  most  keenly  felt, 
that  there  came  the  first  cry  for  the  union  of  churches.  If 
they  could  not  be  brought  to  accept  a  common  confession 
of  faith,  might  they  not  be  induced  to  join  in  the  profes- 
sion of  Christian  love?  John  Adam  Gruber,  of  Oley — an 
"  Inspirationist  "  of  the  school  of  John  Frederick  Rock 
— issued  in  1736  an  appeal  for  religious  union.  The  proj- 
ect was  extensively  discussed,  but  it  was  first  brought  into 
tangible  shape  by  Henry  Antes,  who  was  known  as  "  der 
fromme  Refoi-jnirte  Mann  ans  Fricdrich  townshif" 

John  Henry  Antes  120  was  born  in  1701  at  Freinsheim,  in 
the  Palatinate,  and  was  baptized  in  the  Reformed  Church 
of  that  place  on  the  17th  of  July  of  the  same  year.121  His 
father,  Philip  Frederick  Antes,  in  later  years  migrated  to 
America  with  his  family,  and  in  1723  purchased  a  farm  in 


what  is  now  Montgomery  County.  Possibly  he  resided 
there  a  year  or  two  before  the  purchase  was  effected.  It 
seems  to  be  taken  for  granted  that  Henry  Antes  accompa- 
nied his  father,  and  both  were  from  the  beginning  promi- 
nent members  of  the  Falckner  Swamp  church,  which  was 
near  at  hand.  As  we  have  seen,  it  was  Henry  Antes  who 
persuaded  Boehm  to  undertake  the  work  of  the  ministry. 

120  Our  readers  have  no  doubt  observed  that  among  the  Germans  of  that  age 
the  first  Christian  name  was  rarely  used.  The  second  name — der  Rufname — 
was  the  name  by  which  they  were  called,  and  which  they  employed  as  a  signa- 
ture.   It  was  so  with  Antes  and  many  others  mentioned  in  this  volume. 

121McMinn,  "On  the  Frontier  with  Col.  Antes,"  Camden,  N.  J.,  1900. 
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For  some  years  the  two  men  were  very  intimate,  and 
Boehm  himself  refers,  in  one  of  his  published  pamphlets, 
to  the  hours  they  had  spent  in  sweet  religious  communion. 
Antes  himself  soon  became  a  religious  exhorter,  if  not  a 
preacher.  Harbaugh  says  that  as  early  as  1736  he  minis- 
tered to  the  Reformed  people  in  Oley.  He  was  less  de- 
nominational than  Boehm,  and  greeted  Christians  of  every 
name  with  warm  affection.  When  the  celebrated  revi- 
valist, George  Whitefield,  came  to  Pennsylvania  he  visited 
Henry  Antes  and  preached  at  his  house  April  23,  1740,  to 
a  great  multitude  of  people.122  The  Moravian  bishop, 
Petrus  Boehler,  preached  German  on  the  same  occasion. 

When  Count  Zinzendorf  arrived  in  Philadelphia  in  De- 
cember, i74ij  he  soon  made  the  acquaintance  of  Henry 
Antes,  and  the  latter  explained  to  him  his  plan  for  the 


union  of  the  churches.  It  is  said  that  the  Count  hesi- 
tated for  some  time,  but  finally  gave  his  approval.  Antes 
therefore  issued  his  "  Call  for  a  meeting  of  Christians,  to 
be  held  on  New  Year's  Day,  1742,  in  Germantown."  123  It 
was  to  be  held  "not  for  the  purpose  of  disputing  with 
one  another,  but  to  confer  in  love  on  the  important  articles 
of  faith,  in  order  to  see  how  near  all  could  come  together 

122  Mr.  Seward,  who  accompanied  Whitefield,  says  in  his  Journal,  pp.  12, 
13  :  "They  were  Germans  where  we  dined  and  supped,  and  they  prayed  and 
sang  in  German  as  we  did  in  English  before  and  after  eating."  This  occasion 
would  afford  a  splendid  subject  for  a  painter — Whitefield  preaching  in  English 
to  the  Germans  of  Frederick  Township,  who,  while  most  of  them  probably 
failed  to  understand  the  sermon,  could  not  help  feeling  the  power  of  his  trans- 
cendent eloquence. 

123  Reprinted  in  Biidingische  Sammlungen,  11.,  p.  722.  Translated  in  Mc- 
Minn's  "On  the  Frontier  with  Col.  Antes,"  p.  20. 
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in  fundamental  points."  It  was  this  meeting  that  led  to 
the  organization  of  the  "Congregation  of  God  in  the 
Spirit." 

Seven  conferences  were  held  between  January  1  and 
June  3,  1742.  The  proceedings,  together  with  other  docu- 
ments pertaining  to  the  general  subject,  were  in  the  same 
year  published  in  a  quarto  volume  by  Benjamin  Franklin.124 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  conferences  or  synods 
attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention,  and  at  the  first  meeting 
eight  different  sects  were  represented.  Unfortunately, 
perhaps,  the  representatives  were  generally  self-appointed 
and  most  of  them  were  popularly  regarded  as  extreme  pietists 
or  mystics  who  entertained  modes  of  thought  that  were  at 
least  unusual.  The  hope  of  Antes  that  the  meeting  would 
"confer  in  love"  was  not  realized.  The  "  Ephrata 
Brethren  "  were  there  in  force,  and  naturally  there  were 
sharp  contentions.  Gradually,  however,  the  extremists 
withdrew,  and  at  the  third  conference — held  in  Oley  at  the 
house  of  John  De  Turck — an  organization  was  effected  in 
accordance  with  the  plans  of  its  earliest  promoter. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  from  the  beginning  the  lead- 
ing spirit  in  the  conferences  was  Count  Zinzendorf.  He 
has  often  been  blamed  for  having  employed  them  for 
proselyting  purposes.  Professor  Seidensticker — employ- 
ing a  German  idiom — says  :  "  He  sought  to  bring  them  all 
under  one  hat,  that  is,  his  own  hat.''''  This  reproach,  how- 
ever, appears  to  be  undeserved.  Unless  we  greatly  mis- 
understand the  purpose  of  Count  Zinzendorf  and  his 
coadjutors  they  never  wished  to  establish  a  denomination  in 
the  modern  sense,  that  would  compete  in  numbers  with 
existing  ecclesiastical  organizations.    In  faith  Zinzendorf 

12*  Authentische  Relation,  etc.  Titles  in  Hildebrun,  I.,  747,  and  in 
Seidensticker's  "First  Century  of  German  Printing,"  p.  16. 
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was  a  Lutheran,  as  he  was  always  ready  to  declare ;  but 
he  was  not  a  doctrinaire.  Many  of  his  coadjutors  belonged 
to  other  confessions  ;  but  they  made  no  renunciation  of 
their  faith  when  they  joined  the  Unitas  Fratrum.  The 
brotherhood  had  been  instituted  with  other  purposes, 
and  in  its  unity  the  brethren  ignored  the  differences  of 
creed  and  nationality.  In  its  practical  relations  it  might 
have  been  called  a  great  missionary  organization  that 
stretched  forth  its  arms  to  embrace  many  nations.  For 
the  accomplishment  of  its  highest  purposes  it  was  deemed 
necessary  to  establish  settlements  that  might  become  centers 
of  influence  ;  but  it  was  never  supposed  that  Christendom 
would  in  all  respects  accommodate  itself  to  the  peculiar 
forms  of  life  which  were  there  cultivated.  The  founders 
had  a  beautiful  vision  of  unity  in  diversity — of  a  church 
that  preserved  its  local  forms  and  confessions,  but  was  per- 
vaded by  a  higher  life,  and  was  most  intimately  connected 
with  the  local  centers  which  the  brotherhood  had  founded. 
If  such  a  plan  could  have  been  carried  out  the  results 
would  have  been  grand  beyond  conception.  The  ancient 
forms  of  faith,  which  men  had  learned  to  love,  would  not 
have  been  sacrificed ;  there  would  have  been  no  lack  of 
that  generous  rivalry  which  often  leads  to  earnest  effort ; 
but  there  might  have  been  a  "  Union  in  the  Spirit"  that 
would  have  been  the  nearest  approach  to  millennial  antici- 
pations which  the  world  has  ever  seen. 

For  such  a  purpose  Zinzendorf's  theory  of  Tropes  ap- 
peared to  be  peculiarly  well  suited.  The  idea  was  pro- 
fessedly based  on  Philippians  i,  18  ;  and  though  it  may  be 
traced  back  to  the  early  history  of  the  Bohemian  Brethren, 
it  was  Zinzendorf  who  developed  and  applied  it.  Accord- 
ing to  this  theory  it  was  possible  for  true  Christians  to 
retain  their  denominational  peculiarities,  while  their  hearts 
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were  united  in  an  elect  brotherhood.  In  fact  it  was  not 
very  different  from  the  method  of  organizing  devout 
Christians  into  societies,  without  separating  them  from  the 
congregations  to  which  they  had  been  previously  attached, 
which  had  for  some  time  prevailed  among  the  pietists  of 
Germany. 

It  seemed  at  first  as  if  this  well-meant  plan  would  prove 
successful.  Many  excellent  men  welcomed  it  as  well 
suited  to  existing  conditions.  So  far  as  the  Reformed 
Church  was  concerned  the  Count  could  hardly  be  called 
an  intruder,  for  there  was  as  yet  no  general  organization. 
Though  himself  in  faith  a  Lutheran,  he  had  been  ordained 
to  the  ministry  by  the  leading  minister  of  the  Reformed 
Church  of  Brandenburg,  the  celebrated  Jablonsky,125  who 
was  also  a  Moravian  bishop,  and  had  been  active  in  the 
organization  of  the  renewed  church.  By  the  authority 
thus  granted,  Zinzendorf  proceeded  to  ordain  Reformed 
ministers,  and  for  a  time  it  must  have  seemed  as  if 
there  would  be  no  serious  opposition  to  his  authority. 

The  first  Conference,  as  we  have  seen,  was  held  at  Ger- 
mantown.  John  Bechtel  was  ministering  to  a  Re- 
formed congregation  in  that  place.  Bechtel  was  born 
Oct.  3,  1690,  at  Weinheim  in  the  Palatinate,  to  which 
place  his  parents  fled  when  the  French  burnt  Francken- 
thal,  their  native  place.125  His  parents  seem  to  have  in- 
tended to  train  him  for  the  ministry ;  but  they  died  during 

125  Daniel  Ernst  Jablonsky  was  born  November  26,  1660,  at  Nassenhuben  and 
died  at  Berlin  May  25,  1741.  He  was  successively  pastor  of  Reformed  churches 
at  Magdeburg  and  Lissa,  and  was  subsequently  the  favorite  court-preacher  of 
the  first  two  kings  of  Prussia.  He  labored  earnestly  to  promote  the  union  of 
the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  Churches  of  Prussia.  From  the  University  of 
Oxford  he  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity.  He  was  a  son-in-law  of 
Comenius.  For  a  full  sketch  of  his  life  see  De  Schweinitz,  "History  of  the 
Unitas  Fratrum, "  p.  625. 

126  Jordan,  "John  Bechtel,"  p.  2. 
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his  childhood  and  he  learned  the  trade  of  a  wood-turner. 
In  17 15  he  was  married  to  Maria  Appolonia  Marret,  with 
whom  he  had  nine  children,  of  whom  five  were  daughters. 
After  following  his  trade  for  some  years  in  Heidelberg 
and  Franckenthal,  he  went  with  his  family,  in  1726,  to 
Pennsylvania,  and  settled  in  Germantown,  where  he  re- 
sided for  nearly  twenty  years.  He  was  a  devout  man  and 
soon  began  to  minister  to  the  Reformed  people  in  sacred 
things.  If  there  had  been  a  congregation  there  at  an 
earlier  date  it  must  have  been  entirely  broken  up,  for  we 
read  that  at  first  he  held  religious  meetings  not  only  on 
Sundays,  but  every  morning  and  evening  on  week  days. 
The  congregation  which  he  gathered  built  a  church  on 
Market  Square,  and  in  1733  called  him  to  be  their  pastor. 
It  is  said  that  before  this  time  he  had  received  from  the 
authorities  in  Heidelberg  a'license  to  preach  the  Gospel.127 
In  1738,  he  tells  us  in  his  autobiography,  he  made  the 
acquaintance  of  the  Moravian  Bishop  Spangenberg,  who 
was  then  sojourning  at  the  house  of  Christopher  Wiegner, 
on  the  Skippack.  At  this  old  Schwenkfelder  homestead 
there  was  a  monthly  meeting  of  devout  people,  among 
whom  were  Antes,  Stiefel,  Adam  Gruber,  and  Bechtel, 
who  were  called  the  "  Associate  Brethren  of  Skippack."128 
Here,  says  Bechtel,  they  "  enjoyed  many  blessed  hours 
together." 

When  Count  Zinzendorf  arrived  in  America  he  wrote  to 
Bechtel  to  meet  him  in  Philadelphia.  The  daughter  of 
the  latter  wrote  many  years  afterwards  that  her  father  at 
first  hesitated  to  accept  the  invitation ;  but  she  was  enthu- 
siastic and  urged  him  to  go,  personally  bringing  his  horse 

127Harbaugh's  "Fathers,"  I.,  p.  317. 

128  See  also  chapter  on  the  Skippack  Brethren,  German  Sectarians,  Vol.  I., 
pp.  423-438- 
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saddled  and  bridled  to  the  door.  From  this  time  onward 
Bechtel  was  one  of  the  Count's  most  active  coadjutors. 
It  was  in  his  church  that  the  latter  preached  his  first 
American  sermon ;  and  it  was  at  Zinzendorf's  direction 
that  Bechtel  was  ordained  by  Bishop  David  Nitschmann, 
April  18,  1742,  "  to  labor  with  the  Reformed  brethren  who 
were  connected  with  the  synod."  At  the  same  time  he 
was  appointed  commissary  or  overseer  of  all  the  German 
Reformed  churches  in  Pennsylvania.  Zinzendorf  wrote 
to  Boehm,  informing  him  of  this  arrangement,  and  sug- 
gesting that  he  should  submit  to  Bechtel's  authority. 
That  Boehm  was  not  the  kind  of  man  to  respond  favorably 
to  such  a  proposition  need  hardly  be  stated. 

It  is  for  his  contributions  to  religious  literature  that 
Bechtel  is  best  remembered.  It  was  at  the  fifth  Confer- 
ence, held  at  Germantown,  that  he  presented  the  manu- 
script of  his  Catechism,  ad  modum  Bematum,  for  the  use 
of  the  Reformed  congregation  in  Pennsylvania  which  held 
to  the  union.  It  claimed  to  be  based  on  the  decrees  of  the 
Great  Synod  of  Berne,  held  in  1532,  ignoring  all  later 
Reformed  confessions.  It  was  not  without  merit,  being 
full  of  unction  and  fervor ;  but  to  those  who  insisted  on  the 
preservation  of  doctrine  in  its  historic  sense  it  naturally 
failed  to  prove  acceptable.  . 

The  interest  at  present  attached  to  this  publication  is 
mainly  bibliographic.  It  was  printed  in  Roman  characters 
by  Benjamin  Franklin  under  the  following  title  : 

"  Kurzer  |  Catechismus  |  vor  etliche  |  Gemeinenjesu  | 
Aus  der  |  Reformirten  Religion  |  In  Pennsylvania  |  Die 
sich  zum  alten  Berner  Synodo  halten :  Herausgegeben  | 
von  I  Johannes  Bechteln  |  Diener  des  Worts  Gottes  |  Phil- 
adelphia I  Gedruckt  bey  Benjamin  Franklin,  1742." 

On  the  reverse  of  the  title  page  is  the  following  adver- 
tisement : 
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"  Zu  haben 

In  Philadelphia  bey  Stephen  Benezet. 

In  Germantown  bey  Bechteln. 

In  Falckner  Schwamm  bey  H.  Antes. 

In  Oley  bey  Johannes  Leinbach  dem  Aeltern. 

In  Lancaster  Town  bey  Daniel  Maquenet. 

In  Schippach  bey  G.  Merckeln. 

In  Socken  bey  Jacob  Bachman. 

In  den  Forks  bey  Eyseck." 

An  English  translation  was  printed  in  the  same  year  by 
"  Isaiah  Warner,  almost  opposite  to^Charles  Brockden's  in 
Chestnut  Street  "  ;  and  an  exact  reproduction  of  the  German 
edition  was  issued  in  German  type,  probably  in  Germany, 
though  the  imprint  "  Philadelphia  "  was  retained.  In  1743 
the  Catechism  was  translated  into  Swedish  by  Olaf  Ma- 
lander,  and  issued  from  Franklin's  office.  All  these  pub- 
lications are  now  regarded  as  among  the  rarest  issues  of 
the  American  press. 

The  majority  of  the  Reformed  congregation  in  German- 
town  did  not  sustain  Bechtel,  and  on  the  9th  day  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1744,  he  was  dismissed  from  the  pastorate.  He 
tells  us  that  this  decision  was  "  a  true  comfort  "  to  him,  as 
it  opened  his  eyes  to  his  true  position.  In  1746  he  trans- 
ferred his  property  to  the  Brethren,  to  be  used  as  a  board- 
ing school,  and  in  the  same  year  he  removed  to  Bethlehem.129 
Here  he  lived  in  retirement,  highly  respected  by  the 
community,  until  his  death,  which  occurred  April  16,  1777, 
in  the  eighty-seventh  year  of  his  age.  His  descendants 
are  numerous  and  respectable. 

129  As  early  as  1742  he  issued  a  prospectus  for  a  school.  Title  in  "  Frese- 
nius's  Nachrichten,"  III.,  740. 

The  Moravians  opened  a  school  in  Germantown  in  1742,  in  the  house  of 
Bro.  Ashmead.— Jordan's  "John  Bechtel,"  p.  12  ;  "  Reichel  Mem.,"  p.  49- 
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FAC-SIMIEE  OF  THE  PROSPECTUS  FOR  THE  FIRST  BOARDING  SCHOOI, 

IN  PENNSYLVANIA. 

Christian  Kenry  Rauch,  the  celebrated  Moravian 
missionary,  was  another  Reformed  minister  who  stood  in 
Unity.  He  was  born  in  Anhalt-Bernburg,  Germany,  July 
5,  1718,  and  died  on  the  island  of  Jamaica,  Nov.  11,1763. 
In  the  history  of  the  Church  of  the  Brethren  his  career 
occupies  many  a  brilliant  page  ;  but  the  fact  may  not  be 
generally  known  that  he  was  an  active  laborer  in  the  Con- 
gregation of  God  in  the  Spirit.  His  work  for  the  Re- 
formed Church  was,  however,  only  an  episode  in  his 
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greater  missionary  activity.  He  had  preached  to  the  In- 
dians of  Shecomeco,  in  the  province  of  New  York,  near 
the  borders  of  Connecticut,  and  brought  with  him  to  the 
third  Conference,  held  at  Oley,  Feb.  10,  1742,  three 
Indians  who  were  baptized  under  the  names  of  Abraham, 
Isaac  and  Jacob.  Rauch  was  appointed  one  of  the  trus- 
tees of  the  congregation,  and  a  few  years  later  we  find 
him  acting  as  superintendent  of  the  Reformed  trofios. 
Harbaugh  tells  us  that  in  1746,  "he  preached  for  the 
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Reformed,  more  or  less  regularly,  in  Heidelberg,  Tulpe- 
hocken,  Miihlbach,  at  Matthias  Dietz's,  Swatara,  Quito- 
pahilla,  Donegal,  Warwick,  at  Leonard  Bender's,  Lancas- 
ter, Mode-Creek,  Coventry,  in  Chester  County,  Oley, 
Schippach  and  Goshenhoppen,  in  Montgomery  County." 
In  an  early,  anonymous  history  of  the  Moravian  Church 
of  York,  preserved  in  manuscript  at  Lancaster,  he  is  men- 
tioned as  especially  active  in  the  organization  of  churches 
beyond  the  Susquehanna.  In  1749,  when  he  had  practi- 
cally withdrawn  from  his  special  labors  in  the  Reformed 
Church  he  took  charge  of  the  Brethren  congregation  and 
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school  at  Lititz,  Lancaster  County,  serving  also  as  super- 
intendent of  neighboring  congregations.  Subsequently 
we  find  him  in  North  Carolina,  and  at  last  in  the  West 
Indies,  laboring  enthusiastically  in  the  establishment  of 
missions  among  the  negroes.  He  was  a  noble  character, 
and  the  Church  of  the  Brethren  has  worthily  done  honor 
to  his  memory. 

John  Brandmuller  (or  Brandmiller)  was  another  mem- 
ber of  the  same  elect  circle.  In  an  autobiographical 
sketch130  he  tells  us  that  he  was  born  in  Basel,  Switzerland, 
November  24,  1704.  In  his  thirteenth  year  he  "was 
taken  up  into  the  Reformed  religion,  with  specially  deep 
feelings,  amid  many  tears."  His  subsequent  history  was 
eventful,  not  to  say  romantic.  He  traveled  as  far  as  Treves 
with  a  German  nobleman,  and  served  for  some  time  in  the 
French  army.  Returning  to  Basel  he  adopted  the  profes- 
sion of  his  father — who  was  a  bookkeeper — and  was  in 
1735  married  to  Anna  Maria  Burkhart,  with  whom  he  had 
three  children.  Having  read  some  of  the  writings  of 
Christian  David  he  visited  Herrnhut,  and  at  Marienborn 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Count  Zinzendorf.  Having 
joined  the  Moravians  he  lived  for  some  time  with  his  family 
at  Herrnhag,  and  then,  in  1741,  accompanied  the  first  pil- 
grim congregation  to  Pennsylvania.  After  remaining  here 
for  six  months  he  returned  to  Europe,  and  in  1743  brought 
his  family  to  America.  Having  served  for  some  time  as 
steward  for  the  Brethren,  he  was  ordained  for  service  in 
the  Reformed  trofios,  and  preached  successively  at  Alle- 
maengel  (Albany  Township,  Berks  County),  Swatara  and 
Donegal.  As  he  was  familiar  with  the  French  language, 
he  was  in  1747  commissioned  to  visit  the  Walloons  in  the 


130Harbaugh's  "Lives  of  the  Fathers,"  I.,  p.  375. 
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townships  of  Sopus  (Esopus)  and  New  Paltz,  west  of  the 
Hudson.  On  his  return  he  reported  "  that  they  conducted 
their  worship  partly  in  French,  had  a  lector,  and  that  a 
Dutch  dominie  ministered  to  them  occasionally." 131  In 
later  years  Brandmiiller  was  a  teacher  at  Friedensthal, 
near  Nazareth,  and  also  served  for  some  time  as  printer 
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for  the  community.  On  the  16th  of  August,  i777>  ne  was 
accidentally  drowned  at  Bethlehem. 

Jacob  Lischy  is  in  some  respects  the  most  interesting 
person  in  this  period  ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  trace  his  career. 
He  appears  like  a  meteor  and  disappears  in  darkness. 
It  appears  that  he  was  a  native  of  Miihlhausen,  a  con- 
siderable town  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  which  was  at  the  time 
of  his  birth  connected  with  Switzerland.132  Like  his  father 
he  was  by  trade  a  weaver.    Converted  through  the  in- 

131  William  C.  Reichel's  "Memorials  of  the  Moravian  Church,"  I.,  p.  50. 

132  Dr.  Good  says  :  "There  were  two  Jacob  Lischys  born  there  ;  one  on  Sept. 
20,  1716,  the  other  on  May  28,  1719.  We  do  not  know  which  of  them  is  he." 
"History  of  the  Ger.  Ref.  Church,"  p.  238. 
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fluence  of  the  Moravians  he  visited  their  principal  settle- 
ments in  Germany,  and  came  to  America  with  the 
so-called  "  First  Sea  Congregation,"  landing  in  Philadel- 
phia, May  28,  1742.  In  December  of  the  same  year 
Count  Zinzendorf  commissioned  him  to  labor  among  the 
Reformed  people  in  Lancaster  County,  and  in  January, 
1743,  he  was  ordained  by  Bishop  David  Nitschmann.  On 
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the  17th  of  September,  1742,  he  was  married  to  Mary, 
second  daughter  of  John  Stephen  Benezet,  merchant  of 
Philadelphia. 

Lischy  was  a  revivalist  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word. 
He  was  a  natural  orator  and  the  people  heard  him  gladly. 
That  he  was  sufficiently  intelligent  is  evident  from  his  cor- 
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respondence  and  publications.  In  1743  he  was  serving  at 
least  ten  different  congregations  in  four  different  counties  : 
Bern,  Heidelberg  and  Blue  Mountain,  in  Berks ;  Swatara 
and  Quitopehilla,  in  Lebanon ;  Muddy  Creek,  Cocalico, 
Donegal  and  White  Oak,  in  Lancaster ;  and  Vincent,  in 
Chester  County.  He  organized  (or  reorganized)  the  Muddy 
Creek  congregation  May  19,  1743.  In  the  following  year 
he  crossed  the  Susquehanna,  and  in  May,  1745,  organized 
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the  York  and  Creutz  Creek  congregation,  "in  accordance 
with  the  decrees  of  the  Synod  of  Berne."  In  later  years 
his  labors  were  ordinarily  confined  to  the  latter  region,  and 
in  the  minutes  of  Coetus  he  signs  his  name  as  "  Pastor  of 
the  Churches  beyond  the  Susquehanna." 
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Lischy's  chief  trouble  was  due  to  his  peculiar  ecclesias- 
tical position.  At  first  he  was  earnestly  devoted  to  the 
Moravian  movement,  and  accompanied  Zinzendorf  on  his 
journey  to  the  Minnisinks ;  but  when  the  Brethren  con- 
solidated into  a  denomination  he  was  gradually  alienated. 
For  a  long  time  he  wavered  between  two  parties,  and 
was  at  different  times  favored  or  rejected  by  both.  He 
published  three  pamphlets,133  in  the  first  of  which  he 
defended  his  position,  and  in  the  second  and  third  sought 
to  explain  the  reasons  for  his  separation  from  the  Mo- 
ravians. 

Though  the  people  were  pleased  with  Lischy's  preaching 
he  was  constantly  employing  words  and  phrases  which 
were  regarded  as  peculiarly  Moravian,  and  there  were 
some  who  were  not  pleased  with  his  frequent  visits  to 
BethJeh  em.  He  generally  had  no  difficulty  in  convincing 
them  that  he  was  "  echt  Reformirt" ;  but  his  vacillation — 
not  to  say  prevarication — is  not  to  be  excused.  Several 
popular  conventions  were  held  to  determine  the  status  of 
the  pastor.  At  one  of  these  conventions,  held  in  1743, 
the  convention  issued  a  broadside  which  was  printed  by 
Saur.  Notwithstanding  its  length  we  venture  to  trans- 
late it,  preserving  the  original  spelling  of  proper  names, 
though  there  are  several  evident  mistakes: 


133  Tiig  titles  of  these  publications,  as  given  by  Seidensticker,  are  as  fol- 
lows : 

1.  Jacob  Lischys  Reformirten  Predigers  Declaration  seines  Sinnes.  An 
seine  Reformirten  Religions-Genossen  in  Pennsylvanien.   1743.  8vo,  8  pp. 

2.  Jacob  Lischys  Reformirten  Predigers  zweyte  Declaration  seines  Sinnes 
an  seine  Reformirte  Religions-Genossen  in  Pennsylvanien.  Auf  Begehren 
guter  Freunde  herausgegeben.  Germantown,  C.  Saur.   1748.   4to,  pp.  20. 

3.  Eine  Warnende  Wachterstimme  an  alle  Gott  und  Jesum  liebende  Seelen. 
Hergenommen  aus  dem  iiberaus  wichtigen  Fvangelio  von  den  falschen  Pro- 
phaten.    Germantown,  C.  Saur.    1749.    8vo,  48  pp. 

These  titles  are  somewhat  abridged. 
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"  Announcement. 

"  We,  the  undersigned,  deacons  and  elders  of  Reformed 
congregations  in  Pennsylvania  herewith  inform  our  dear 
brethren  that  on  the  29th  of  the  month  of  August  we 
met  in  large  numbers  in  Heydelberg  township,  in  order 
thoroughly  to  inform  ourselves  concerning  all  the  scandals 

Bekantmacbimg. 

WIR  Vordeher  und  Aelteflen  der  Refcrmirten  Gemeinen  in  Peuafyl- 
vanttn.  Thun  hiemit  alien  unfern  lichen  Mitbrudern  zu  wiffen,  dafs 
war  uns  den  29  Auguft  monaht,  in  der  Townlhip  Heydelberg,  in  grofler 
anzahl  verfammlet  befurden,  umb  uns  tiber  aller  der  Lditerung  und 
Lugen,  welche  gegen  unfern  geliebten  Predigcr  'Jacob  Ltjfchj,  uberall  to  wohl 
fchiiftlich  als  mundlich  ausgebreitet  worden,  grundlich  zu  informiren,  Wir  haben 
aber  zu  unferer  JF reude  undTroft  vernemmen  und  befunden,  dafs  er  nicht  allein 
ein  rkhtig  ordinirter  Prediger  ift  (laut  feines  Ordination  Scheins,  den  wirge. 
fehen  und  gelefen)  forldern  dafser  fichdas  Heyl  unferer  Seelen,  und  die  wow- 
fart  aller  gemeinden,  von  hertzen  angelegen  feyn  lafTet.  _  Wic  wir  dann  zu  un- 
fern groflten  verniigen,  es  durch  feine  Evangelifche  Predigten,  fchon  tine  raume 
reit  erfehen  und  erkant,  und  durch  feine  Declaration  aufs  neue  verfichert  wor- 
den find:  Wir  haben  ihn  den  gemelten  Herrn  Jacob  Ufs c !iy  auf  unfern  Kir- 
chen  und  Aelteften  Rath  einmiihtiglich  aufs  neue,  zu  alien  unfern  Gemeinen 
voeirt,  und  werden  uns  in  kunftige  an  keine  Liigen  reden,  noch  fchriften,  die' 
gegen  ihn  heraus  kommen  mbchten,  mehr  kehren,  Wir  bitten  unfern  Gott  und 
Herrn,  dais  er  denfelben  unfern  getreuen  lieben  Prediger,  in  dem  lautern  Sinn, 
in  der  Genade  Jefu  Chrifti,  in  der  Liebe  und  dem  HirFer  in  des  Herrn  Weak 
erhalten  wolle,  damit  alle  unfere  Gemeinden,  durch  d'elTelben  getreue  dienlle, 
auf  den  Grund  der  Apoftelen  und  Propheten,  da  JcfusChnllus  der.Ecklkin  ill, 
wahrtiafti"  gegnindet  und  erbauet  werden  mogen  in  unferm  alkiheyligftea 
clauben  •  °Als  die  wir,  fo  viel  uns  der  Herr  gnadc  geben  wird,  dime  gttrculub. 
an  <)ie  hand  eehen  und  mithelfFen  werden.  Zu  uhrkund  deffen,  haben  wir  un- 
lere  Na  lmen  eigenhandig  unterfchrieben,  und  zur  benachnclitigung  aller  unferef 
Mit  Briidcr  offentlich  bekant  machen  wollen. 

'{fegtBep  auf  unfern  Kirchen  u.  Aelteflen  Rath  in  Heydelberg  den  »j  AuguRi,  174}. 

Wmfitt  Aeltc.ler  in  Bern.  Anthony  Rueger,  Aelt.  3m  blauen  Bergen. 

mCk  A     "n  der  Cocilico.  Phil.  Breitenflcin,  Aclt.  i„  Wint«n  e»  i  SkuylHli 

$^S^A£VdX^    '  Chrifli.nfubrnunn.AeU.inWeucchen.Und. 

and  falsehoods  which  have  been  circulated  in  writing  and 
orally  concerning  our  dear  pastor,  Jacob  Lisschy.  To 
our  joy  and  comfort  we  have,  however,  learned  and  con- 
cluded, that  he  is  not  only  a  properly  ordained  minister 
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(according  to  his  certificate  of  ordination  which  we  have 
seen  and  read),  but  that  he  is  heartily  concerned  for  the 
salvation  of  our  souls  and  the  welfare  of  all  the  congrega- 
tions. As  for  some  time  we  have  been  to  our  great  satis- 
faction assured  of  this  fact  by  his  Evangelical  sermons, 
and  are  further  convinced  thereof  by  his  declaration,  we 
have,  at  this  our  council  of  churches  and  elders,  unani- 
mously renewed  our  call  to  him,  the  aforesaid  Mr.  Jacob 
Lisschy,  to  be  the  pastor  of  all  our  congregations,  and  we 
shall  hereafter  take  no  notice  of  lying  speeches  nor  of 
publications  that  may  appear  against  him.  We  pray  our 
Lord  and  Master  that  He  may  preserve  our  dear  and 
faithful  minister  in  purity  of  purpose,  in  the  grace  of 
Jesus  Christ,  in  love  and  in  zeal  in  the  work  of  the  Lord, 
so  that  all  our  congregations  may,  through  his  faithful 
service,  be  truly  grounded  and  built  up  in  our  most  holy 
faith  on  the  foundations  of  the  prophets  and  apostles,  of 
which  Jesus  Christ  is  the  corner-stone.  And  we,  in  so 
far  as  the  Lord  shall  grant  us  grace,  will  faithfully  sup- 
port and  assist  him.  In  testimony  thereof  we  have  per- 
sonally subscribed  our  names,  and  desire  to  publish  the 
same  for  the  information  of  all  our  brethren. 

"  Given  at  our  council  of  churches  and  elders  in  Heydel- 
berg,  August  29,  1743. 

"Johannes  Schneider,  elder  in  Bern;  Anthony  Rueger, 
elder  at  the  Blue  Mountains ;  Friedrich  Gerhart,  elder  in 
Heydelberg  ;  Eberhart  Rimm,  deacon  and  helper  at  Maid- 
encreek  ;  Jacob  Bruener,  elder  at  the  Cocalico  ;  Phil.  Brei- 
tenstein,  elder  in  Wintzen,  on  the  Schuylkill ;  Frantz  Seib, 
elder  in  Dunigall ;  Ludwig  Born,  elder  beyond  the  Schwa- 
tarah  ;  Christian  Fuhrmann,  eld.  at  Whiteoak. 

"  For  the  sake  of  brevity  but  one  elder  from  each  con- 
gregation has  signed  the  above  in  the  name  of  all. 


A  Warning. 


"We  furthermore  announce  that  we  as  deacons  and 
elders,  together  with  many  other  discreet  members  of  the 
reformed  church,  have  unanimously  resolved  :    That  in 
order  to  maintain  peace  in  our  congregation,  a  judicious 
man  be  appointed  in  every  township  in  which  the  afore- 
said Mr.  Jacob  Lischy  has  been  accepted  as  pastor,  to 
whom  everything  that  can  be  truthfully  testified  against 
him  (Lischy)  must  be  reported.    If  any  one  should,  there- 
fore, hereafter  discover  in  him  personally  anything  that 
contradicts  our  Reformed  religion  and  doctrine,  he  is 
hereby  notified  to  report  the  same  for  thorough  investiga- 
tion either  to  Stephen  Brecht,  in  Bern ;  Frederick  Bockel, 
in  Heydelberg  ;  Anthony  Ruger,  at  the  Blue  Mountains  ; 
EberhartRimm,  at  the  Maiden  Creek;  Michael  Amweg,  at 
the  Cocalico  ;  Conrad  Reffior,  in  Wintzen  township  ;  John 
Etter,  in  Donnigall ;  Peter  Kohl,  in  Whiteoak  Land ; 
Baltzer  Ort,  on  Quintobesil ;   Ludwig  Born,  over  the 
Schwatara ;  or  to  Conrad  Werns,  near  Ephrata.    If  any 
one  ventures  to  slander  this  faithful  preacher  in  writing  or 
word,  and  to  speak  against  him  without  having  brought 
charges  against  him  at  the  aforesaid  places,  we  shall  rec- 
ognize and  regard  that  person  as  a  liar,  deceiver  and 
disturber  of  the  peace ;  and  we  shall  number  him  among 
the  people  who  smite  their  neighbor  with  their  tongue,  and 
according  to  our  Catechism  are  not  to  be  accepted  as 
Christians.    We  all,  therefore,  in  Christian  love,  recom- 
mend unto  such  as  are  inclined  to  judge  and  depreciate 
their  neighbor  to  remember  the  following  passage  :   1  / 
say  unto  you,  that  every  idle  word  that  man  shall  speak, 
they  shall  give  account  thereof  in  the  day  of  judgment.' 
Matth.  12,  v.  36,  37;  Rom.  14,  v.  12. 

"God  willing,  the  sermon  on  Acts  20,  28,  preached  at  the 
Council  of  churches  and  elders,  will  be  published  as  soon 
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as  possible.  Whoever  desires  to  possess  it  should  inform 
the  subscribers." 

About  a  year  later  a  similar  meeting  was  held  at  Muddy 
Creek.  On  this  occasion  Lischy  produced  a  poetic  compo- 
sition which  he  called  a  hymn,  though  it  was  evidently 
never  intended  to  be  sung.  It  was  in  fact  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  his  adherence  to  the  cause  of  the  Brethren.  The 
"hymn"  consists  of  16  stanzas  which  Harbaugh  gives  in 
full.134    The  first  stanza  reads  in  the  original : 

"  Was  soli  der  Knecht  Gottes  Zwinglius, 
Und  der  ehrwiirdige  Calvinus, 
Doch  wohl  zu  uns  sagen  wenn  sie  herkamen 
Und  ihres  Volks  Sache  so  recht  vernahmen  ? 
Wer  weiss  es  wohl  ?" 

Though  the  whole  composition  is  too  long  for  our  pres- 
ent purpose,  we  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  reproducing 
in  English  a  few  of  the  most  characteristic  stanzas : 135 

"JACOB  USCHY'S  HYMN. 

"  What  would  God's  servant  Zwinglius, 
And  eke  the  reverend  Calvinus, 
Say  to  their  people  if  they  could  come 
To  learn  the  evils  of  Christendom  ? 
Ah  !  who  can  tell  ? 

"  Methinks  they  would  weep  with  heartfelt  grief, 
To  see  their  people  without  relief ; 
For  the  world  is  full  of  sin  and  sorrow, 
That  even  Sodoma  and  Gomorrah 
Were  hardly  worse. 

"  '  Reformed  is  the  name  we  bear,'  'tis  said ; 
That  means  corrected  and  rightly  led  ; 
But  the  poor  souls  have  gone  astray, 
And  none  of  them  all  can  find  the  way  : 
Kyrie  eleis  ! 

134  Harbaugh's  "  I^ives  of  the  Fathers,"  I.,  p.  356. 

136  This  version  was  published  by  the  translator  in  "American  Church  His- 
tory "  series,  vol.  8,  p.  276. 
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"  In  the  decrees  of  the  Synod  of  Berne 
'Tis  fairly  written,  that  all  may  learn, 
That  Christ  is  the  center  of  Christian  teaching, 
And  that  His  blest  passion  of  all  our  preaching 
Must  be  the  theme. 

"Now  morals  alone  are  preached  to  men, 
Though  Jesus  is  mentioned  now  and  then  : 
In  Lenten  seasons,  when  preachers  choose, 
They  growl  a  little  against  the  Jews, 
How  bad  they  were. 

"  But  we,  by  wisdom  divine  elected, 
And  as  His  people  by  grace  directed, 
The  passion  of  Jesus  exalting  higher, 
Will  join  for  aye  with  the  heavenly  choir, 
To  praise  the  Lamb." 

In  later  years  Lischy  was  fully  identified  with  the  Re- 
formed Church.    In  this  relation  we  may  have  occasion  to 
refer  to  him  again.    He  was  fin- 
ally deposed  for  moral  delin- 
quency, and  died  in  York  County 
in  1781. 

The  "  Congregation  of  God  in 
the  Spirit"  was  so  exalted  in  its 
purposes  that  we  might  be  in- 
clined to  regret  its  lack  of  per- 
manent success.  The  reasons 
of  its  failure,  however,  are  not 
difficult  to  determine.  In  the  first 
place  the  personal  influence  of 
Count  Zinzendorf  was  too  pro- 
nounced. That  he  was  thoroughly  sincere  could  not  be 
doubted ;  but  his  forms  of  speech  appeared  new  and  pe- 
culiar. The  mystics  were  the  first  to  withdraw,  while 
those  of  the  Reformed  and  Lutherans  who  attended  the 
conferences  became  fully  conformed  to  the  Moravian  type 
of  piety  and  devotion.    To  reach  a  similar  result  with  the 
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great  multitude  to  whom  such  conditions  were  entirely 
strange,  would  have  demanded  long  and  patient  training, 
and  this  was  evidently  impossible.  So  far  as  the  Reformed 
Church  is  concerned  it  may  be  added  that  from  the  begin- 
ning Zinzendorf  expressed  himself  in  unmistakable  lan- 
guage in  opposition  to  the  high  Calvinism  of  the  Church 
of  Holland,  as  he  conceived  it  to  be  represented  by  Boehm 
and  his  coadjutors.  The  result  may  easily  be  surmised. 
Boehm  set  his  face  like  a  flint  against  the  union  movement, 
and  the  result  was  a  controversy  which  was  hardly  credi- 
table to  either  of  the  parties  involved. 

The  conflict  began  in  Philadelphia.  Here  the  Luther- 
ans and  Reformed  worshipped  jointly  in  a  building  which 
they  had  rented  on  Arch,  above  Fifth  Street.  It  had  orig- 
inally been  a  barn,  but  had  been  fitted  up  with  a  pulpit  and 
seats.136  Zinzendorf,  who  now  preferred  to  be  known  by 
one  of  his  minor  titles  as  Herr  Ludwig  von  Thurnstein,  or 
more  briefly  as  "Bruder  Ludwig,"  preached  for  the  first  time 
to  the  Lutherans,  January  21, 1742.  Before  preaching  there 
he  wrote  to  Boehm,  inquiring  whether,  as  he  occupied  the 
same  pulpit,  he  had  any  authority  to  prevent  his  preaching 
there,  at  the  same  time  giving  him  a  pretty  sharp  thrust  on 
the  subject  of  doctrine.  Boehm's  reply  was  very  laconic, 
merely  stating  that  the  Reformed  had  "  nothing  to  enjoin 
on  the  Lutherans  on  their  own  time,"  but  "  protesting  if 
any  one  should  say  that  permission  was  given  from  the 
Reformed  side,  or  from  us,  to  preach  at  the  time  and  place 
belonging  to  the  Reformed."  The  Lutherans  might  do  as 
they  pleased,  but  he  would  "have  no  part  in  what  might 
grow  out  of  it."  137    Some  of  the  Lutherans  called  Zinzen- 

136  Reichel's  "Memorials  of  the  Moravian  Church,"  I.,  p.  178.  This  was 
probably  the  earliest  Union  Church  in  Pennsylvania. 

]  37  For  this  correspondence,  and  for  an  account  of  the  whole  imbroglio,  see 
Harbaugh's  "  Lives  of  the  Fathers,"  I.,  pp.  279-283. 
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dorf  to  the  pastorate  of  their  church,  and  the  result  was  a 
conflict  which  it  is  not  our  place  to  describe. 

In  the  same  year,  1742,  Boehm  published  his  Getreuer 
Warmings  Brief,  which  was  in  fact  a  severe  attack  on 
Zinzendorf  and  the  Moravians.  It  evoked  a  reply  from 
G.  Neisser,  of  Bethlehem,  in  which  Boehm's  strictures 
were  just  as  sharply  answered.  From  internal  evidence 
the  latter  book  is  supposed  to  have  been  written  by  the 
Count  himself.  In  1745  Boehm  published  his  Abermah- 
lige  Treue  Warming,  which  was  a  publication  of  very 
similar  character.133 

We  have  no  desire  to  consider  the  merits  of  this  painful 
controversy.  In  justice  to  the  memory  of  Boehm  it  is,  how- 
ever, necessary  to  say  that  his  strictures  were  not  original 
and  that  he  sincerely  believed  in  their  truthfulness.  Ac- 
cording to  his  own  declaration  he  was  but  following  the 
example  of  his  patron  Gerardus  Kulenkamp,  pastor  in 
Amsterdam,  who  in  1739  had  issued  a  similar  publication. 
He  might,  indeed,  have  referred  to  many  writers,  for  the 
presses  of  Germany  and  England  teemed  with  similar 

138  Abridged  titles  of  these  publications  are  as  follows  : 

1.  Getreuer  Warnungs  Brief  an  die  Hochteutsche  Evangelisch  Re- 
formirten  Gemeinden  und  alle  deren  Glieder  in  Pennsylvanien,  zur  getreuen 
Warschauung  von  denen  Leuthen,  welche  unter  dem  nahmen  von  Herrn- 
huther  bekandt  seyn.  *  *  *  Nach  dem  exempel  eines  Ehrwiirdigen  Kirchenraths 
von  Amsterdam  in  Holland.  Und  nun  vor  dem  allmachtigen  Gott  tragender 
Pflicbt  und  Schuldigkeit  balben  geschrieben  von  mir  Joh :  Ph  :  Bohm, 
Hocbteutschen  Reform.  Prediger  der  mir  anvertrauten  Gemeinden  in  Penn- 
sylvanien zu  Philadelphia  :  Gedruckt  bey  A.  Bradford,  1742.    8vo,  iv,  96  pp. 

2.  Atjfrichtige  Nachricht  ans  Publicum,  iiber  eine  von  dem  Hol- 
landischen  Pfarrer  Joh.  Phil.  Bohmen  bei'  Mr.  Andr.  Bradford  edirte  Laster- 
schrift  gegen  die  so  genannten  Herrnhuter,  das  ist,  Die  Evangelischen  Briider 
aus  Bohmen,  Mahrenu.  s.f.  Welche  jetzo  in  den  Forksvon  Delaware  wohnen. 
Herausgegeben  von  George  Neisser,  aus  Sehlen  in  Mahren,  Schulmeister  zu 
Bethlehem.   Cum  approbatione  Superiorum  [B.  Franklin].  4to,  18  p. 

3.  Abermahlige  Treue  Warnung  und  Vermahnung  an  meine  sehr 
werthe  und  theuer  geschatzte  Reformirte  Glaubensverwandte  wie  auch  all 
andere,  die  den  Herrn  Jesum  lieb  haben,  sein  Heil.  Evangelium  und  seine 
Heil.  Sacramenten  in  hochsten  Werth  halten.  Philadelphia,  Isaiah  Warner 
und  Cornelia  Bradford,  fol.  4  pp.—Seidensiicker. 
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Schmahschriften.  The  writer  has,  for  instance,  in  his 
library,  a  collection  of  no  less  than  seven  tracts  by  Henry 
Rimius,  translated  and  published  in  London  between  1753 
and  1757,  which  are  more  keenly  controversial  than  any- 
thing written  by  Boehm.  The  latter  was  no  doubt  misin- 
formed ;  but  there  is  no  occasion  for  supposing  that  he  was 
intentionally  scurrilous  or  unjust. 

In  his  Warnungs  Brief  Boehm  refers  affectionately  to 
his  early  friendship  for  Henry  Antes.  He  says  :  "God 
only  knows  what  took  place  between  Antes  and  myself,  as 
both  our  hearts  were  bound  together  in  a  hearty  love  to 
the  divine  truth  in  our  Reformed  doctrines.  And  he  has 
not  forgotten,  I  am  sure,  how  he  was  one  of  those  who  by 

Abermahlige  rrcue  Warnungund  Vermahnungan  meincfehr 

werthe  und  theuer  gefchatzte  Reformirte  Glautens-verwandtc,  wie  auch  afle  sr,A, 
die  den  Herren  JxsqM  Heb  haben  fein  HeiL  Evangelium  und  feine  HeiL  Sacramente* 
m  hochftem  werth  halten.    Denen  fambt  und  fenders  wunfche  ich,  dais  fie,  durch  die 
Gnade  JesuChristi,  d.eLiebe  femes  Himmlifchen  Vatters,  und  den  Krafftie-wurcLn 
rfet.  beyftandt  Gottts  des  HeiL  Geiftcs  mogen  bewahrt  werden  vox  allem  Irrthum  ««d 
Schaden  ihrer  urrfierbhehen  Seelen.  Amen. 

Alle  fambt  Gelkbte. 

MIT  rech  afcer  meinen  rVigiam  v.™and:yi  will  ich  Zuforderft  reden,  und  alien  andem  wehnen  Chfiffen 
mag  es  zur  nachrichr  dicnen. 
Es  ill  allcr  orthco  indiefcm  l.ande  PaJjlvMim  vfillig  offenbahr,  dais  einige  von  unfrrer  Ref.  Rebeion  fo 
unvorfichtig  in  dem  von  Uir.ltu  ihnvn  AUrct  14  v.  18.  anbefohlenen  wachen  und  bSren  Cch  bezeieen  16  daft 
«  demTiufM  welcher  herum  g.hrt  wie  ein  b:ullender  Uwe  und  Cachet  welchen  er  verfchlingeiv  in6ze  faft 
ein  leichtei  ift,  fildie  in  dem  wahren  Chriliemhum  fchlaff.  nde,  in  der  ncugierigkeir  aber  urn  fremder  ia  fat 
fchcr  Lthrr.nach  zu  lauQen  fthrwaekcre  Menlchcn,  aut  den  Ichid.ichlfen  Irrwcg,  zu  ihret  Seelen  evvieen  £lu> 
den  zu  ver'uiten,  und  cndlich  gar  zu  virfchlingen.  ° 

Ich  habe  vorm'  Jahr,  nach  nuincr  pflithi  und  fchuldigkeir,'  meincn  gctreuen  Warnungs  Brief  gegen  die  (o- 
genantc  Hcrrn-hurher,  (die  am  endc  drs  Jahrs  1741  in  dis  Landc  gekommen  find)  und  deren  feelverderblicbe 
und  gswiflen  veruuftende  Lehre  hcraus  kommen  UfTen,  welcher  in  6  und  1-4  Bogen  kleincn  Druck  beftehec 
und  auch  Nachricht  gcgcbt  n,  dais  er  boy  Kaflier  Ullrich  und  Michel  HiUegat  in  Phihdelpbia,  bry  Jacob  Bd». 
tnam  in  Cefawntown,  biy  Gibricl  Scbultr  und  Peter  Speicitr  in  Scbipbacb,  bey  Hemicb  THr'inger  iin  Fukkm- 
Sthwam,  bey  I(aac  LtvanA  in  01),  und  bey  Jirg  XJmuh  in  Ddpibaehn  zu  linden  fevc.  W'orinnrn  allc  wahrl 
fcafrige  .Nacbnchr^.wic-kh  Jie  .aus.  JMW-{welches  von  Holier  Univcrfitat  zu  Ltyden  in  Hullaiut  gcapprobirt 
ift)  und  and.rn  orthen  her  habe.  Ui.d  bin  ich  gewifs,  dafs  ein  jeder,  dcr  diefen  Brief  recht  einfichet  und  mit 
andacht  bctrachtet,  wird  den  fclben  nichr  aliein  um  alles  alhier  unter  uns  vom  Herrn-hutern  bilher  gepalfirten 
dinge»,  als  wahrheit  beurtheilen  konnen;  (ondern  fich  auch  vor  diefer  Herrn-hutifchen  Grcuel-Lehre,  zu  feiner 
Seelen  ewigen  bitten  zu  huten  wiflen.    Es  Ichcinet  ab-.r  dais  die  geringe  knften  umb  diefen  Rripf  ■>.,  k.i-«»~— 
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his  tears  brought  me  to  it  that  I  put  the  yoke  (of  the  min- 
istry) on  my  neck." 

It  is  evident,  we  think,  that  Antes  hesitated  long  before 
he  fully  identified  himself  with  the  Moravian  community. 
When  Henry  Frey  went  to  Germany  he  and  William  Frey 
charged  him  upon  his  conscience  to  give  them  a  faithful 

^  Aufrichtige 

NACHRICHT 

A  N  S 

PUBLICUM, 

tfber  cine 

Von  don  Hollandifchen  Pfarrer  Joh.  Phu.  BoHMEW 
bei  Mr.  Andr.  Bradford  cdirte 

Lafterfchrift 

Gegefr 

Die  fogenannten  HERRNHUTER, 

Das  !ft, 

Die  Evangelifchen  Bruder  ZusBohmen,  Mdhrett,  u.  f. f. 

Wdche 

Jetzo  in  den  Forks  Don  Detainer*  wolwen. 

Herausgegeben  too 

CEORC   NEIS8ER,  aus  Seblen  in  Mdbren, 
schulmeifter  zu  Bethlehem. 

Cunt  Approbations  Superiorum. 

PHILADELPHIA, 
Gedrukkt  and  zu  habeo  bei  B.  FRANKLIN,  k  ccc  ilk, 

account  of  whatever  he  had  observed  among  the  Mora- 
vians, promising  that  "if  the  community  did  not  answer 
expectations  and  he  should  return  to  Pennsylvania,  they 
would  defray 139  his  charges."    Frey  had  been  one  of  the 

us  "A  True  and  Authentic  Account  of  Andrew  Frey,"  London,  1753,  p.  65. 
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"  Associated  Brethren  of  Skippack,"  who  met  in  1738  at 
the  house  of  "  Stoffel"  Wiegner.     According  to  a  note 


S$rtt  mid)  totmafefcn  in  cinigc  Unfcrfudjiing  cinjulaffm,  ob  c^ciueCBnntcn- 
£cimfud)ung  ®ottt$  vor  cin  I'anb,  <5tabt  ober  jpattS  fen,  tvcmt  ftuedite 
<£^rifti  bn^in  t  ommcit  von  bet  Slit  unb  snarur  unfere*  SBrubcj;  £  u  0  id  i 9 
unb  ofene  mirSSJUtfee  jugebcn  jubetimfen,  bag  biefcr  genugfam  bcfanreSBruberein 
^ncd;t3cru^riftirc^ive!(Die9?eDcje0fntc()ttooncincm  Db  unb  2)tett)etf,fonbcm 
nur von  eincm  2Bie  unb  SBann  ift,  fo  feabe  nad)  erfor.bmt  ber  <5acf;e  uorjcfet 
nur  fotoiet  feinetfeafben  befant  macf;cn  follen,  baft  nxif  man  i»  \>Ci(c^icDencn  Xoroiu 
fdjipS  toerfaugen  gefragen  feat,  »f>n  «"nocf)  ton  3cfu  jcugen  ju  ^orcn,  unb  tfent  fol* 
dies  cines  tfjcil^  fcinc©emctne©nnc6fnngcn  m  ^erfefefeem  mib  9iasaretf),anbcrn 
tfeeite  fetne  jKctfen  miter  tie  Snbianer  bififeer  mcfer  vcrfrartcti  gleicfwof  abcr  bie 
von  anfang  beftunmte  Seit  feinerSBieber  junicf^cifc  fcf^r  fecrannafect,fo  ift  erge* 
fonncn  nad;  fetnct  gccnbigtcn  lefcten  9tofe,  \wld)«$  o^ngcfcf;:  3u  CEnbe  unfcrS  Dc= 
tobcrS  fenn  ntocl^te,  fo»tcl  mogfid)  in  rtllc  2otvnfd)tpg  3U  foramen,  unb  baMbft  m 
prebigen  roofein  man  ifen  uerlangen  nwbe. 

@$  tuerben  bafecro  aHe  Dicjcnigen,  tvc!rf;c  cnttrcber  fc^oit,  eber  nodj  nidjt  befi; 
feafber  Smfudjung  gctfean  inSgcfammt  freunbfid)  gebeteh,  ftct>  bifjfalls  injetten, 
etmueber  ben  miv  in  gafcfnersSdjivainm  cber  in  "jSeffelefeein,  ober  bet?  ben 
35rubcrn,  bic  fid)  fete  unb  ba  in  ben  Sotvnfdnpen  auffealtcn  fdjrifFt  ober  tuftnte 
lid)  ju  mefben,unb  sugleid)  (Jounti;  %o\mfd)iv  unb  Drt  juteiieimen  n>o  crofe* 
ite  <£ontrabi(tion  prebigen  fonne,  bointt  er  gfcid)  nacfe  feiner  3urucrfmi(Tt  iron 
Den  3nota»ern,  feine3cit  gefeorigcrmaffen  etntfeeifen,  unb  jebem  beifflittn  SJiacfc 
rid)t  geben  f  6nne,tt>o  unb  ivemi@rin  bicfem  ober  jenem  Drt  prebigen  sverbe. 

SCHan  feoffer,  bag  biefes  foiift  ungett>6fenlid)e  2lbt>errifement  urn  befto  ivemgcr 
jeinanb  anfiofllg  fetjn  tnerbe,  je  roem'ger  man  UcberfJitlJ  an  ber  <prebtgt  bc$ 
@»angclii  ui  biefem  £anbe  \)<\t,  unb  c$  tttrb  aud)  uicfet  vor  unnotfjtg  jn  adjtm 
fewn,  weit  alle  fo!d;e  Pncautioncs  faum  Oinfanglic^  (tub,  gen>if]en  i'euten  bei)s 
jubnngen,  mie  fcfjr  wiel  baran  gefegen,  bie  3?it  rcd;t  au^sufauffen/  tttefc^cd  attd; 
tiamit  juerttjeifen  ift,  bafj  al^  man  ifjncn  n>iflcnb  mad^te,  bafi  man  (id;  tyrec 
Slnber  unb  beren  Sdifcrsiefnuig  feaiber  ba  unb  bort  mit  idnen  6efpred;cn  tvolle^ 
gar  SWenwnb  fain,  ju  bcftimmter  3eir,  unb'  e^  fdjiene,  al$  ob  Dliemanben  tu 
roc\#  bran  gefegen  fen.  &  ijaften  fid;  ^d;  ober  eiuc  fo  grofe  Sinjaf)!  feit  ber 
^cit  be^fal^  gemelbct  unb  fo  betneglid;,  bafi  c$  un^  rcd;t  nafee  gegangeii/  csS 
ihnen  latum  abfd;(agen  ju  miiften,  tueil  »virnad)  verlaumter  Seit,  ba  esftftte 
fonncn  9?egulirt  it>erbeit/  nun  untcr  Safer  unb  2ng  nidjt  im  ©fanbe  (Tnb/Sfencn 
311  irtllfaferen. 

3d)  tt)ftnfd)e  be^megen,  bat)  bie,  oenen  baran  gefegen  "Sruber  £uM»i.q 
prebigen  su  feoren,  (id)  ber  tcrfetcn  3"^  bcbienen,  unb  be^faf^  an  gefe-Jiigein 
£>rt  melben  uiogcn;  benn  er  ift  willig,  after  ntdjr  treibenb  in  fofd;eii  ©adxrt. 

Sa^  feabe  id)  befant  mad;en  tvollen  in  unfer^  ^rub,er^ubi»igg  Sfbn>c*- 
fenfeeit,  aber  mit  fcincin  Q3orroiflen. 

s>m ijficpKmjcr  1742,  soenncp  sipnrc^« 
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added  by  the  editor  of  his  book,  he  was  "  a  Baptist  who 
wore  a  long  beard,  living  as  a  solitary  in  the  garden-lodge  " 
at  Herrnhag.  He  was  a  natural  growler,  and  after  he 
left  the  Brethren  he  attacked  them  violently  in  print.  His 
book  is  of  no  value  ;  but  in  it  he  frequently  refers  to  his 
"  old  neighbor,"  Henry  Antes,  who,  he  tells  us,  in  1748, 
has  "  laid  his  head  in  their  lap  and  been  honored  with  the 
dignity  of  a  beadle." 

It  was,  indeed,  in  that  year  that  Antes  removed  with 
his  family  140  to  Bethlehem.  Here  he  was  active  in  every 
good  work  and  was  very  highly  esteemed.  In  1750  ul  he 
left  Bethlehem  and  returned  to  his  farm  in  Frederick 
township.  Though  there  was  a  disagreement  he  never 
separated  from  the  Moravians,142  and  was  often  called  to 
Bethlehem  for  consultation  in  important  matters.  He 
died  in  1755  and  was  buried  on  his  farm,  about  halfway 
between  Falkner  Swamp  and  Keeler's  churches.  Ten 
Brethren  came  from  Bethlehem  and  bore  his  body  to  its 
rest.    His  tombstone  bears  the  following  inscription  : 


140  Henry  Antes  was  married  in  1726  to  Christina  De-wees,  a  daughter  of 
William  Dewees,  the  leading  member  of  the  Reformed  Church  of  White 
Marsh.  They  had  eleven  children,  of  whom  three  died  in  childhood.  Six 
of  these  children  were  baptized  by  Boehm,  three  by  Spangenberg,  'and  in  two 
instances  the  name  of  the  officiating  minister  does  not  appear  on  the  record. 
The  family  record,  with  notes,  was  published  by  I.  D.  Rupp,  in  June,  1872,  in  the 
Reformed  Church  Messenger.  The  surviving  sons  became  eminent  men. 
See  "On  the  Frontier  with  Col.  Antes,"  by  E.  McMinn,  1900.  A  daughter, 
Elizabeth,  was  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  Nicholas  Pomp,  of  the  Reformed  Church. 

141  For  accounts  of  his  later  years  see  Harbaugh,  Reichel,  McMinn  and 
others. 

142  At  the  same  time  we  do  not  doubt  that  Antes  regarded  himself  as  a 
member  of  the  Reformed  Church.  L.  T.  Reichel  says  :  "  Zinzendorf  never  so 
much  as  thought  of  separating  from  the  Lutheran  Church,  to  which  he  had 
from  his  youth  been  devoted  with  pure  affection."  Kirchenfreund,  I.,  p.  93. 
In  a  similar  sense  we  may  say  that  Antes  never  thought  of  changing  his  con- 
fession of  faith,  but  remained  to  the  end  "the  pious  Reformed  man  of  Fred- 
erick township." 
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Hier  ruhet 
Heinrich  Antes : 
Ein  Kleinod  dieses  Landes  ; 

Ein  redlich  kiihner 
Handhaber  der  Gerechtigkeit 

Und  treuer  Diener 
Vor  Welt  und  Gottes  Leut. 
Entschlief 
In  Friedrichs-Town  den  20  Julii 

*755 

Seines  alters  54  Jahr. 


The  epitaph  may  be  translated,  though  it  loses  its  beauty 
in  translation : 


Here  rests 
Henry  Antes 
An  Ornament  of  this  Land ; 
An  upright,  fearless 
Administrator  of  Justice, 
and  a  faithful  servant 
Before  the  world's  and  God's  people. 
Fell  asleep 
In  Frederick-Town  July  20 

*755 
Aged  54  years. 


"  The  congregation  of  God  in  the  Spirit  "  was  continued 
after  the  seven  early  conferences  in  a  somewhat  different 
form.  There  was  a  series  of  General  Synods  of  Penn- 
sylvania which,  after  Zinzendorf's  return  to  Europe,  were 
organized  and  directed  by  Spangenberg.    These  synods 
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ordinarily  met  every  three  months.  Though  the  minor 
sects  were  no  longer  represented,  there  was  a  Lutheran 
consistorium  and  a  Reformed  collegium,  besides  the  gen- 
eral meeting  of  the  Brethren.  The  Reformed  collegium 
was  organized  at  the  15th  meeting  of  the  synod;  and  at 
the  17th  meeting  it  was  resolved  that  the  Lutheran  and 
Reformed  ministers  shall  mutually  have  the  privilege  of 
attending  each  other's  meetings,  though  without  the  right 
of  voting.  The  Reformed  organization  seems  to  have 
drawn  to  it  certain  English  elements  which  may  have  been 
originally  Presbyterian.  In  the  extant  minutes  of  this 
body,  held  in  Philadelphia,  August  12,  1746,  it  is  stated 
that  there  were  present  three  ordained  Reformed  ministers, 
one  ordained  English  preacher,  three  unordained  English 
preachers,  and  seventeen  elders  and  deacons.143  In  this 
connection  we  find  the  names  of  Utley  and  D.  Bruce,  who 
are  called  Reformed  ministers,  though  they  are  not  known 
in  the  history  of  the  German  church.  After  Schlatter  had 
founded  the  Coelus,  Reichel  tells  us,  the  Reformed  colle- 
gium naturally  dissolved,  and  "the  Reformed  churches 
which  had  been  served  by  Brethren  either  joined  the 
Unitas  or  their  members  were  scattered  among  other  con- 
gregations." The  church  of  the  Brethren  had  also  be- 
come more  consolidated,  and  had  organized  its  ministry  in 
three  orders,  as  had  hitherto  been  usual  only  in  Europe. 
It  felt  an  earnest  call  to  the  work  of  foreign  missions  and 
was  therefore  more  willing  to  retire  from  a  task  which  had 
now  been  taken  up  by  others.  The  twenty-eighth  synod 
of  the  "Congregation,"  held  at  Bethlehem,  October  23-27, 
1748,  accordingly  became  the  first  synod  of  the  Unitas 
Fratrum  in  America.  After  this  date  a  few  Lutheran  and 
Reformed  ministers  continued  for  several  years  to  attend 


143  L,.  T.  Reichel  in  Schaff's  Kirchenfruend,  II.,  103. 
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the  synods  as  visitors,  but  the  organization  was  completely 
Moravian. 

The  first  period  in  the  American  history  of  the  German 
Reformed  Church  had  now  ended,  and  the  second  was 
about  to  begin.  There  had  been  much  confusion,  but 
there  were  also  many  examples  of  self-sacrificing  devo- 
tion. The  highest  ideals  of  the  pioneers  had  not  been  at- 
tained ;  but  their  labors  had  left  a  permanent  impression 
on  the  life  and  character  of  the  Church. 


FETT  AMPEE,  SUCH  AS  USED  BY  THE  EARI/Y  GERMANS  IN 
LANCASTER  COUNTY. 


CHAPTER  X. 


Schlatter  and  His  Mission. 

St.  Gall— Schlatter's  Early  Life— Mission  to  America— Extensive  Jour- 
neys—Founding of  Coetas— Two  Voyages  to  Europe— Charity  Schools 
— Later  Years. 

^HE  city  of  St.  Gall,  the 
capital  of  the  Swiss 
canton  of  the  same  name,  is 
one  of  the  most  interesting 
cities  in  Europe.  No  other 
town  of  any  importance  oc- 
cupies so  high  an  eleva- 
tion among  the  mountains. 
Though  still  surrounded  by 
ancient  walls  it  has  re- 
cently become  a  manufac- 
turing center  of  no  mean 
importance.  During  the 
Middle  Ages  it  was  celebrated  all  over  Europe  as  the 
seat  of  a  Benedictine  abbey — founded  in  the  seventh  cen- 
tury by  the  Scotch  monk  Gallus — but  in  the  days  of  the 
Reformation  the  town  became  Protestant,  and  its  monastic 
institution  gradually  declined,  so  that  in  1805  it  was  en- 
tirely suppressed. 

(i43) 
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It  was  in  this  city  that  Michael  Schlatter  was  born,  July 
14,  17 16.  His  father,  Paulus  Schlatter,  was  a  book- 
keeper, but  belonged  to  an  old  and  influential  family.  His 
mother,  Magdalena  Zollikofer,  was  descended  from  a  dis- 
tinguished family,  which  had  produced  a  number  of  emi- 
nent ministers  and  devotional  authors.144  Closely  related 
were  the  Stahelins,  Wegelins  and  other  families  which  held 
a  prominent  position  in  church  and  state. 

Concerning  Michael  Schlatter's  youth  little  is  known. 
He  was  a  vigorous  son  of  the  mountains,  and  may  have 
found  it  difficult  to  discover  an  outlet  for  his  superfluous 
energy.  Having  for  some  time  attended  the  gymnasium 
of  his  native  place  he  received  special  instructions  from 
Professor  Wegelin  ;  but  he  was  of  a  restless,  roving  dis- 
position, and  finally  without  the  knowledge  of  his  parents 
he  went  to  Holland  where  the  family  had  relatives.  Here 
he  learned  the  Dutch  language,  and  was  on  the  27th  of 
Dec,  1736, matriculated  at  the  University  of  Leyden.  Sub- 
sequently he  went  to  Helmstadt  in  Brunswick,  and  prob- 
ably studied  in  the  university  of  that  place.  He  travelled 
for  some  time  in  the  company  of  a  Mr.  Huerner,  of  Berne, 
but  in  1739  we  find  him  again  in  St.  Gall  where  on  April 
10th  he  was  examined  for  the  ministry  and  duly  licensed. 
Then  he  went  to  Holland  and  served  for  some  time  as 
a  private  tutor.  He  returned  to  Switzerland  in  1744  an<^ 
became  vicarius  at  Wigoldingen  in  the  canton  of  Thurgau, 
where  he  was  no  doubt  ordained.  On  August  17,  1745,  he 
was  appointed  Sunday-evening  preacher  at  Linsebuehl,  a 


144  Casper  Zollikofer  (born  1707)  and  George  Joachim  Zollikofer  (1730- 
1788)  were  the  authors  of  many  popular  hymns.  The  latter  was  pastor  of  the 
Reformed  Church  of  Iyeipsic,  and  was  regarded  as  the  foremost  preacher  in 
Germany.  Two  prayer-books,  published  by  members  of  the  family,  are  still 
in  popular  use. 
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suburb  of  his  native  city  of  St.  Gall.    The  position  was 
as  unpromising  as  can  well  be  imagined. 

On  January  9,  1746,  Schlatter — without  saying  much  to 
any  one — left  St.  Gall  and  started  on  another  journey  to 
Holland.  It  is  said,  on  the  authority  of  a  Holland  docu- 
ment, that  he  had  learned  that  the  church  in  Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania,  was  vacant,  and  that  at  first  he  proposed 
to  offer  himself  for  that  pastorate.115  At  Heidelberg  he 
was  cordially  received  and  recommended  to  the  Synod 
of  Holland  for  the  work  in  Pennsylvania.  After  a  diffi- 
cult journey  through  the  snows  of  a  severe  winter  he  ar- 
rived at  the  Hague  in  March,  1746. 

For  eighteen  years  the  church  of  Holland  had  been  di- 
rectly interested  in  the  German  Churches  of  Pennsylvania, 
but  circumstances  had  hitherto  prevented  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  plans  which  had  been  proposed  for  their  ad- 
vantage.   Dr.  Good  has  shown  how  two  currents  had  met 
in  Holland  in  1728,  influencing  the  Dutch  Church  to  care 
for  the  Reformed  colonists  in  Pennsylvania.    One  of  these 
was  derived  from  the  petition  of  John  Philip  Boehm  for 
ordination ;  the  other  came  from  the  report  of  George 
Michael  Weiss  which  called  the  attention  of  the  Palatine 
consistory  to  the  sad  condition  of  their  countrymen  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  induced  them  to  appeal  in  their  behalf 
to  the  Synod  of  South  Holland.    To  this  might  be  added 
the  fact  that  the  sufferings  of  the  exiled  Palatines  were 
still  fresh  in  the  memory  of  the  people  of  Holland.  They 
had  not  forgotten  the  days  when  thousands  of  innocent 
fugitives  from  French  invasion  had  found  a  temporary 
refuge  in  the  Netherlands  on  their  way  to  a  foreign  land. 
The  Hollanders  had  always  been  celebrated  for  their 

"5  Article  in  the  Reformed  Church  Messenger  for  Oct.  25,  1900,  by  the 
Rev.  George  Merle  de  Fere  Zacharias. 
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liberality.  When  Louis  XIV.  invaded  the  Netherlands  he 
said  :  "I  am  afraid  God  will  not  suffer  me  to  conquer  that 
country ;  the  people  are  so  generous  that  He  will  surely 
protect  them."  Holland,  we  know,  was  in  those  days  the 
greatest  commercial  nation  in  the  world  ;  but  we  are  apt  to 
forget  that  its  missionary  work  extended  as  far  as  its  flag 
was  known.  The  Church  of  Holland  appears  to  have  been 
the  first  to  appreciate  the  fact  that  Christian  work  should 
be  performed  with  at  least  as  much  earnestness  and  direct- 
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ness  as  is  manifested  by  successful  merchants  in  the  trans- 
action of  their  ordinary  business.  If  the  churches  of  Penn- 
sylvania were  to  receive  aid,  the  work  of  relieving  them 
must  become  a  branch  of  the  missionary  activity  that  cen- 
tered in  Holland,  and  must  be  conducted  according  to  the 
somewhat  formal  methods  which  were  already  employed 
in  the  Dutch  colonial  churches. 


Schlatter's  Instructions. 
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There  were,  it  is  true,  certain  difficulties  which  at  first 
sight  appeared  to  be  almost  insurmountable.  The  Ger- 
mans of  Pennsylvania  were  not  of  Holland  speech  or 
nationality  ;  they  had  not  been  trained  to  acknowledge  the 
national  confessions  of  the  Netherlands,  and  it  would  re- 
quire much  labor  to  bring  them  into  full  accord  with  their 
new  ecclesiastical  relations.  What  was  needed  was  a 
man  who  could  speak  the  language  of  both  nationalities; 
who  was  willing  to  be  the  confidential  agent  of  the  Dutch 
synods,  and  might  serve  as  a  personal  link  between  the 
old  world  and  the  new. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  Michael  Schlatter  appears  upon 
the  scene.  He  had  heard  of  the  destitution  of  the 
churches  of  Pennsylvania,  and  from  the  depth  of  his  soul 
he  cried :  "  Here  am  I,  send  me  !  "  His  qualifications  for 
the  work  were  unmistakable.  He  had  been  educated  in 
Holland  and  was  supposed  to  be  orthodox  according  to 
Dutch  standards  ;  he  spoke  the  languages  of  Holland  and 
Germany  with  equal  fluency;  and  was  withal  a  republican 
Swiss  who  might  be  expected  to  conform  most  readily  to 
the  customs  of  a  country  where  royalty  was  practically 
unknown.  Hence  we  are  not  surprised  that  when  Schlat- 
ter appeared  before  the  Dutch  synod  there  was  a  general 
feeling  that  the  hour  and  the  man  had  come.  His  service 
was  accepted  and  he  at  once  received  the  necessary  in- 
structions for  his  momentous  mission. 

These  instructions  were  plain  and  unmistakable.  In  a 
slightly  abbreviated  form  they  were  as  follows  : 

1.  He  was  to  visit  the  different  settlements;  to  organize 
churches  where  this  had  not  been  done ;  to  ordain  elders 
and  deacons  and  prepare  proper  church  records. 

2.  He  was  to  ascertain  what  amount  each  congregation 
could  give  towards  the  support  of  a  settled  pastor,  and  to 
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organize  the  scattered  congregations  into  convenient 
charges. 

3.  To  visit  the  ministers  already  in  the  field,  and  in- 
duce them  to  unite  in  the  organization  of  a  Coetus  or 
Synod,  for  the  oversight  of  all  the  churches. 

4.  To  pay  annual  visits  to  ministers  and  consistories ; 
to  promote  harmony  between  them ;  to  see  that  salaries 
were  promptly  paid,  and  to  report  regularly  to  the  Church 
of  Holland  ;  and  finally, 

5.  When  this  work  was  accomplished  to  preach  for 
other  pastors,  as  he  might  be  invited,  having  an  eye  also 
to  such  destitute  points  as  might  come  to  his  knowledge. 

All  this  seems  like  a  large  order,  but  Schlatter  did  not 
shrink  from  what  it  involved.  He  seems  to  have  been 
as  ready  to  start  on  his  journey  as  the  clerk  of  some  great 
commercial  house  would  have  been  if  he  had  been  or- 
dered to  report  in  Sumatra  or  Borneo.  His  instructions 
were  dated  on  the  23d  of  May,  1746,  and  on  the  first  of 
June — nine  days  later — he  set  sail  for  America.  There 
was  no  loitering  by  the  way,  no  elaborate  preparations,  no 
long  visits  to  be  paid  to  friends  ;  he  simply  went  at  once 
where  duty  called  him.  Like  St.  Paul  he  might  have 
said  :  "  This  one  thing  I  do  !  " 

The  public  career  of  Michael  Schlatter  is  full  of  illus- 
trations of  his  extraordinary  energy.  He  landed  in  Boston 
after  a  dangerous  voyage  on  August  1,  1746,  where  he 
was  cordially  entertained  by  an  eminent  Dutch  merchant, 
the  Hon.  I.  Wendell — an  ancestor  of  the  poet  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes — but  without  lingering  an  unnecessary 
hour  he  bought  a  horse  and  rode  to  New  York.  Here  he 
stayed  just  long  enough  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  Dutch 
"  dominies,"  and  then  he  was  off  for  Philadelphia.  On 
the  evening  of  his  arrival  he  held  a  consultation  with 
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the  officers  of  the  Church,  and  next  morning  rode  out  to 
Whitpain,  in  Montgomery  County,  to  visit  the  Rev.  John 
Philip  Boehm,  the  oldest  Reformed  minister  in  America. 
The  following  may  serve  as  an  illustration  of  his  restless 
activity  :    On  the  18th  of  September  he  preached  in  Phil- 
adelphia and  Germantown,  and  induced  both  congrega- 
tions to  accede  to  the  plans  of  the  Fathers  in  Holland ; 
next  day  he  rode  to  Old  Goshenhoppen,  in  Montgomery 
County,  where  he  preached  on  the  following  day  for  the 
Rev.  George  Michael  Weiss.    On  Wednesday  he  went  to 
Skippack  on  a  financial  mission,  and  next  day  to  Oley, 
Berks  County ;  thence  next  day  to  Tulpehocken,  in  what 
is  now  Lebanon  County,  a  distance  of  29  miles,  where  he 
administered  the  communion ;  next  day  to  Lancaster,  to 
preach  on  the  following  day ;  and  immediately  after  the 
sermon  started  for  Philadelphia,  where  he  arrived  on  the 
26th  and  preached  for  the  congregation  of  which  he  had 
now  been  chosen  pastor.    All  this,  it  will  be  observed,  was 
done  in  little  more  than  a  week,  but  it  was  actually  one  of 
his  least  extensive  journeys.    In  April,  1747,  he  journeyed 
by  way  of  Lancaster  and  York  to  the  churches  at  and  near 
Hagerstown  (Conecocheague)  and  Frederick  (Monocacy) 
in  Maryland,  a  trip  which  required  about  two  weeks.  In 
the  same  year  he  made  four  other  extensive  missionary 
journeys,  and  everywhere  he  was  most  cordially  received. 
His  most  extensive  journey  was  made  in  1748,  when  he 
explored  the  field  in  Maryland  and  far  down  into  the 
valley  of  Virginia.    These  were  difficult  and  dangerous 
expeditions,  and  we  are  told  in  his  "  Diary"  how  he  made 
his  way  by  rude  bridle-paths  from  one  settlement  to  another 
—  crossing  the  Susquehanna  in  a  freshet,  encountering 
"  rough  and  wild  wildernesses,"  and  at  one  time  terrified  by 
a  "fearful  rattlesnake."    Hardly  less  interesting,  though 
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less  laborious,  were  his  journeys  through  New  Jersey  when 
he  visited  Amwell,  Fox  Hill,  Rockaway  and  other  Ger- 
man settlements,  until  he  reached  the  borders  of  the  Dutch 
Church  at  the  upper  end  of  the  German  Valley.  If  his 
successors  in  this  region  had  manifested  a  tithe  of  his 
energy  the  Reformed  denomination  might  have  a  hundred 


REFORMED  CHURCH  IN  PHILADELPHIA. 

churches  where  now  she  has  not  one.  Everywhere  the 
people  received  him  gladly,  and  he  organized  many  con- 
gregations. He  moved  rapidly,  but  generally  succeeded 
in  accomplishing  the  work  which  he  had  been  sent  to  do. 
He  must  have  had  good  horses,  for  we  are  told  that  he 
frequently  rode  sixty  miles  in  a  single  day. 
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In  accordance  with  the  instructions  which  he  had  re- 
ceived from  Holland  he  proceeded  to  organize  the  scattered 
congregations  into  regular  charges.  Of  course,  where  pas- 
tors were  already  in  the  field  he  simply  recognized  existing 
arrangements.  There  were  also  congregations  which  he 
could  not  reach,  and  the  "  lopers  "  opposed  him  bitterly  ; 
but  it  was  no  small  matter  that  he  succeeded  in  organizing 
forty-six  Reformed  congregations  into  sixteen  regular 
charges.  These  charges  are  thus  enumerated  in  his  re- 
port to  the  Classis  of  Amsterdam  :U5 

1.  The  first  charge  is  Philadelphia  and  Germantown. 
This  has  been  served  by  myself  since  1747. 

2.  Goshenhoppen  and  Great  Swamp.  These  have  been 
served  since  1746  by  Mr.  George  Michael  Weiss. 

3.  Falkner  Swamp  and  Providence.  Here  Mr.  John 
Philip  Leydich  has  been  located  since  1748. 

4.  Skippack,  Witpen,  Indian  Creek  and  Tohickon. 
These  are  as  yet  without  a  pastor. 

5.  Lancaster  and  Schaeffer's  church.  The  first  of  these 
is  still  vacant,  and  the  second  is  served  by  Mr.  John  Bar- 
thol.  Rieger,  M.D. 

6.  Yorktown,  Kreutz  Creek,  Conewago  and  Bramutschy 
(Bermudian).  In  these  churches  Mr.  Jacob  Lischy  has 
successfully  labored  since  1749. 

7.  Tulpehocken.  Here  Mr.  Dominicus  Bartholomaeus 
has  conducted  the  sacred  service  since  1748.  He  is  gen- 
erally ill. 

8.  Weisseichenland  (White  Oak),  Mode  Creek,  Cocalico, 
and  Zeltenreich.  These  seek  a  minister  with  burning  de- 
sire. 


tie  gee  Presenilis'  "Pastoral  Sammlungen,"  nth  part,  p.  317.  Also  Har- 
baugh's  "L,ife  of  Schlatter,"  p.  203. 
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9.  Donegal,  Swatara  and  Quitopehilla.    These  also 
implore  earnestly  for  a  minister. 

10.  Northampton  and  Southampton.  These  churches 
have  been  supplied  since  175 1  by  Du  Bois,  a  Low  Dutch 
Proponent. 

11.  Great  Lehigh,  Little  Lehigh,  Forks  of  Delaware, 
Saucon  and  Springfield. 

12.  Heidelberg,  Egypt  and  Jordan.    These  are  without 
a  regular  minister. 

13.  Magunchy,  Allemangel,  Schmaltzgass,  and  Mana- 
tawny.  These  also  long  most  earnestly  for  a  faithful 
guide. 

All  these  are  congregations  in  Pennsylvania.  To  these 
must  yet  be  added  the  congregations  in  Virginia,  Mary- 
land and  New  Jersey. 

14.  The  charge  in  Virginia  consists  of  Shenandoah, 
Misanotti,  South  Branch,  and  New  Germantown.  These 
have  for  many  years  had  no  regular  minister.  They  are 
the  most  remote  congregations  and  languish  from  longing 

for  spiritual  food. 

15.  The  congregations  in  Maryland  are  Monocacy  and 
Conagogee.  Here  also  there  is  great  hunger  for  the 
word  of  God,  and  there  is  no  one  regularly  to  provide  it 
for  them. 

16.  The  congregations  in  New  Jersey  are  Rockaway 
and  Fox  Hill.  They  implore  earnestly  that  God  may  at 
length  send  forth  a  faithful  laborer  into  this  harvest. 

The  above  list  includes  forty-six  congregations  which 
Schlatter  says  he  had  visited.  He  does  not  claim  to  have 
mentioned  all  the  churches  ;  for  he  explicitly  says :  "  Be- 
sides these  there  are  different  others  in  Oley  and  other 
places  which  are  not  included  in  this  list."  Indeed,  it 
does  not  appear  that  Schlatter  attempted  to  enumerate  even 
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those  congregations  which  were  to  be  included  in  the  sev- 
eral charges ;  all  he  desired  to  do  was  to  indicate  these 
charges  with  sufficient  clearness.  It  is,  however,  some- 
what remarkable  that  after  so  many  years  we  are  in 
almost  every  instance  able  to  recognize  the  churches 
which  he  mentions,  though  in  several  instances  there  may 
now  be  a  question  of  priority  between  neighboring  con- 
gregations. 

Sixteen  charges  had  now  been  organized,  but  Schlatter's 
main  purpose  was  to  mould  them  into  a  harmonious  whole. 

There  had  been  much 
disagreement  between 
the  pastors  who  were 
already  in  the  field,  but 
Schlatter  succeeded  in 
bringing  Boehm,  Weiss 
and  Rieger  together  for 
the  first  time  at  a  pre- 
liminary meeting  held 
in  Philadelphia,  October 
12,  1746,  where  "  ar- 
ticles of  peace"  were 
drawn  up.  How  happy 
he  must  have  felt  when 
his  most  important  plan  proved  successful,  and,  on  the 
29th  of  September,  1747,  the  first  Coetus  convened  in  the 

old  church  in  Philadelphia  !    It  was  a  small  convention  

consisting  of  31  delegates,  of  whom  but  four  were  minis- 
ters;  but  it  was  the  beginning  of  a  series  of  meetings 
which  is  still  unbroken. 

The  minutes  of  the  first  Coetus  contain  a  list  of  the  del- 
egates who  were  present  at  this  meeting.  It  may  be  inter- 
esting to  reproduce  this  list,  especially  on  account  of  the 
numerous  descendants  of  these  delegates  : 


SEAI.  OF  GERMANTOWN, 


First  Coetus. 


Members  Present. 

Philadelphia  and  Germantown : 

Michael  Schlatter,  V.  D.  Min.  et  p.  t.  Praeses. 

Daniel  Bouton,  John  Gaul,  Christopher  Meng,  and 
Paulus  Geissel. 

Falkner  Swamp,  Providence  and   Whitpain  Townships: 
John  Philip  Boehm,  V.  D.  M. 

Frederick  Reimer,  Com-ad  Reibel  and  Johannes  Her- 
pel  and  Michael  Klein. 

Old  and  New  Goshenhoppen,  Great  Swamp: 
George  Michael  Weiss,  V.  D.  M. 

Christian  Schneider  and  Daniel  Hister,  Johannes  Huth 
and  Philip  Ried,  Johann  Huber  and  Nicol  Montbauer."7 
Schaefier's  Church  and  Earllown  in  Conestoga : 

John  Barthol.  Rieger,  V.  D.  M. 

Michael  Weidler,  Philip  Rank. 
Lancaster : 

Vac  ant. 
Tulpehocken : 

Johannes  Stein,  Valentine  Unruh. 
Skippack : 

Jacob  Arnet,  Peter  Speyker. 
Indian  Field: 

Michael  Berger,  Frederick  Zollner. 
Springfield : 

Christian  Schugg. 
Blue  Mountain  and  Egypt: 

Abraham  Wotring,  Peter  Kocher. 
Little  Lehigh : 

Heinrich  Roth. 
Saucon,  at  HerzeVs : 

Antonius  Lerch. 


147  Probably  Mombauer. 
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Torktown  : 
Caspar  Spengler.148 

With  the  establishment  of  the  Coetus  the  first  part  of 
Schlatter's  mission  might  be  said  to  be  fulfilled.  In  the 
meantime  he  had,  however,  accomplished  minor  purposes 
which  must  not  be  ignored.  Within  a  few  months  of  his 
arrival  he  had  settled  the  Reiff  case,  and  had  recovered 
900  florins  (about  $360)  for  the  benefit  of  the  church.  The 
settlement  was  in  some  respects  the  cutting  of  a  Gordian 
knot,  and  was  fiercely  criticised ;  but  it  removed  an  ob- 
stacle from  his  work,  and  was  probably  the  wisest  thing 
that  could  have  been  done  under  the  circumstances.  He 
maintained  a  close  correspondence  not  only  with  Holland, 
but  with  the  Dutch  ministers  in  New  York ;  and  sought  to 
extend  the  influence  of  the  Coetus,  though  in  the  strictest 
accordance  with  the  letter  of  his  instructions.  His  rela- 
tions to  other  denominations  were  most  amicable  ;  and  his 
intimate  friendship  with  the  Reverend  H.  M.  Muhlenberg, 
of  the  Lutheran  Church,  was  greatly  to  the  credit  of  both 
these  eminent  men. 

Muhlenberg  proposed  to  call  Schlatter  "  Inspector,"  but 
he  declined  the  title.  He  was  at  most  a  Visitator  Eccle- 
siarum — an  official  visitor  of  the  churches — and  he  never 
claimed  any  other  position.  In  his  relations  with  the 
churches  it  was,  however,  necessary  to  assume  a  certain 
authority,  and  this  fact  led  to  opposition  among  his  own 
people.  His  letters  were  formal,  and  he  was  apt  to  drop 
into  legal  phraseology.    Though  it  is  impossible  to  speak 

148  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  trace  the  descendants  of  many  of  these  "  ori- 
ginal "  elders  and  deacons.  Schlatter  and  Boehm  have  many  descendants. 
Rev.  J.  Spangler  Kieffer,  D.D.,  of  Hagerstown,  Md.,  is,  we  believe,  descended 
from  Caspar  Spengler,  of  York  ;  Rev.  Wallace  H.  Wotring,  of  Nazareth,  Pa., 
from  Abraham  Wotring,  of  Egypt ;  and  the  present  writer  is  descended  in  the 
fifth  generation  from  Antonius  L,erch,  of  Saucon. 
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with  confidence  on  such  a  subject,  it  seems  as  if  a  little 
geniality  might  have  increased  his  influence. 
'  When  Schlatter  came  to  America,  in  1746,  the  Re- 
formed Church  of  Philadelphia  was  under  the  pastorate  of 
the  Rev.  John  Philip  Boehm.  The  latter  was,  however, 
old  and  feeble,  and  gladly  made  room  for  Schlatter,  whom 
the  people  desired  to  call.  Schlatter  accepted  the  charge, 
but  for  the  first  year  he  declined  to  accept  a  salary  "  be- 
cause he  desired  to  prove  to  them  the  sincerity  of  his  pur- 
poses "—possibly  also  because  he  was  frequently  absent  on 


missionary  journeys  and  could  not  fully  attend  to  his  work 
at  home.  When  at  last  the  congregation  presented  him 
with  a  formal  call  it  was  found  that  they  insisted  on  an 
annual  pastoral  election.  They  did  not  want  a  permanent 
pastor,  and  claimed  the  liberty  of  calling  and  discharging 
their  preachers  as  they  pleased. 

On  this  point  Schlatter  would  not  yield  and  the  result  was 
a  long  and  bitter  conflict.  The  trouble  was  increased  by 
the  arrival  on  the  29th  of  September,  1749,  of  the  Rev.  John 
Conrad  Steiner 149  who  allowed  himself  to  be  chosen  to  the 

i*9  John  Conrad  Steiner,  born  at  Winterthur,  Switzerland,  Jan.  1, 1707  ;  died, 
Philadelphia,  July  6,  1762.  He  had  been  pastor  in  Europe  of  several  congre- 
gations, and  had  published  a  large  volume  of  sermons,  entitled  "  Geschrey  un 
Mitternacht."  Having  come  to  America  with  proper  credentials  from  the 
synods  of  Holland  he  was  assigned  to  the  church  of  Lancaster,  but  he  seems 
to  have  been  attracted  by  the  prospect  of  becoming  pastor  of  a  large  congre- 
gation in  Philadelphia.  He  preached  to  a  part  of  the  latter  congregation  until 
1751  and  remained  pastor  at  Germantown  until  1756.  For  three  years  he  was 
pastor  at  Frederick,  Md.,  where  he  did  excellent  work.  In  1759  he  returned 
to  Philadelphia,  where  the  parties  had  in  the  meantime  united.  A  second 
volume  of  his  sermons  was  published  after  his  death. 
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pastorate  by  the  party  opposed  to  Schlatter.  Steiner  was 
a  splendid  orator,  but  his  course  under  the  circumstances 
was  plainly  irregular.  Schlatter  would  not  yield,  though 
for  a  time  the  majority  was  against  him ;  but  at  last  the 
matter  was  legally  decided  in  his  favor.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  enter  into  the  particulars  of  this  conflict ;  but  it 
seems  to  have  determined  the  permanence  of  the  pastorate 
in  the  Reformed  churches. 

Schlatter  seems  to  have  been  gifted  beyond  most  of  his 
cotemporaries  with  what  may  be  called  prophetic  insight 
into  the  wants  of  the  Church  of  the  future.    In  his  early 
journeys  he  had  become  convinced  that  his  labors  would 
be  in  vain  unless  he  could  succeed  in  inducing  a  number 
of  ordained  ministers  to  come  from  Europe  to  supply  the 
vacant  fields.    Several  ministers  had,  indeed,  arrived  since 
he  began  his  work,  but  in  two  instances,  at  least,  their 
coming  had  been  accompanied  by  misfortune.    On  the 
13th  of  August,  1748,  Dominicus  Bartholomaeus  and  John 
Jacob  Hochreutiner  arrived  in  Philadelphia ;  and  though 
their  coming  awakened  great  hopes  it  proved  a  disap- 
pointment.   Bartholomaeus  was  pastor  at  Tulpehocken, 
but  within  a  year  he  became  an  invalid,  and  for  many 
years  appropriations  were  made  in  his  behalf.  Hochreu- 
tiner had  been  called  to  Lancaster,  but  on  the  morning  of 
Oct.  13,  1748,  when  he  proposed  to  start  for  his  field  he 
attempted  to  unload  a  gun  which  he  had  brought  from  the 
fatherland  and  by  its  accidental  discharge  he  was  instantly 
killed.    This  was  a  great  personal  grief  to  Schlatter,  as 
the  young  man  belonged  to  a  family  of  St.  Gall  with 
which  he  was  intimately  acquainted  and  had  in  some  sense 
been  placed  under  his  personal  care.    The  sermon  which 
he  expected  to  preach  in  Lancaster  was  found  in  his 
pocket  after  his  death,  and  was  published  by  Schlatter 
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with  an  historical  introduction.  It  was  appropriately  en- 
titled "  Schwanen  Gesang." 

A  copy  of  this  book  in  the  Philadelphia  Library  was 
transcribed  by  Mr.  H.  S.  Dotterer,  and  was  translated  and 
published  by  the  present  writer  in  the  Reformed  Church 
£>tiarterly,  entitled  "The  Song  of  the  Swan." 
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More  hopeful  and  cheering  was  the  arrival,  September 
15,  1748,  of  the  Rev.  John  Philip  Leydich,151  who  was  for 
many  years  a  faithful  and  unpretentious  laborer.  He 

161  John  Philip  Leydich,  born  April  28,  1715,  at  Girkhausen  in  Westphalia, 
where  his  father  was  pastor  ;  died  in  Montgomery  County,  Pa.,  Jan.  4,  1784. 
He  was  sent  to  America  by  the  Synod  of  South  Holland,  and  brought  with 
him  his  wife  and  two  children.  In  eastern  Pennsylvania  he  has  many  de- 
scendants. 
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was  appointed  pastor  at  Falkner  Swamp  and  Providence, 
and  remained  in  that  region  to  the  end  of  his  life.  He 
was  the  first  pastor  at  Pottstown,  and  is  also  said  to  have 
founded  the  churches  at  Saltzburg  and  Upper  Milford,  in 
Lehigh  County.  In  every  respect  he  was  an  excellent 
man. 

It  was  evident  that  with  the  arrival  of  these  men — to 
whom  Steiner  must  be  added — the  necessities  of  the  Church 
had  not  been  fully  met.  More  pastors  were  absolutely 
needed,  and  at  the  request  of  the  Coetus,  Schlatter  under- 
took personally  to  present  the  necessities  of  the  American 
churches  to  their  brethren  in  Europe.  On  the  5th  of 
Feb.,  1751,  he  sailed  from  New  Castle  on  this  eventful 
journey.  It  was  in  the  dead  of  winter,  but  in  his  report 
he  has  nothing  to  say  about  the  terrors  of  the  way ;  there 
is  a  word  of  thanksgiving  with  heart  and  lips,  but  that 
is  all. 

Schlatter  was  enthusiastically  received  by  the  Classis  of 
Amsterdam  and  the  deputies  of  the  Synods  of  Holland, 
and  the  results  of  his  mission  were  marvellous.  In  one 
year  he  wrote  and  published  his  "Appeal,"  visited  many 
conferences  in  Holland,  Germany  and  Switzerland,  and 
collected  500  Bibles  and  other  good  books,  induced  six 
young  ministers  to  accompany  him  to  America,  and  se- 
cured the  collection  of  a  large  sum  of  money  for  the  des- 
titute churches  of  Pennsylvania.  The  amount  of  money 
contributed  at  various  times  by  the  Church  of  Holland  has 
been  variously  estimated,  and  can  hardly  be  accurately  de- 
termined. Muhlenberg's  statement 152  that  "  a  sum  of  £12,- 
000  was  collected  in  Holland  and  put  at  interest  for  the  sup- 
port of  American  pastors  and  teachers"  is  now  generally 
believed  to  have  been  based  on  imperfect  information. 
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Prof.  Hinke  informs  us153  that  the  States  of  Holland  and 
West  Friesland  contributed  2,000  florins  for  five  years,  and 
that  this  gift  was  three  times  renewed.  There  were  spe- 
cial funds  under  the  control  of  the  Synodical  Deputies  and 
the  Classis  of  Amsterdam,  amounting  together  to  23,500 
florins.  It  is  also  asserted  that  special  collections  were 
taken  up  in  the  Dutch  churches,  and  how  much  Schlatter 
received  in  personal  contributions  we  have  no  present 
means  of  ascertaining.  It  is,  however,  evident  from  the 
amount  of  the  annual  subsidies,  which  were  sent  to  Amer- 
ica for  nearly  forty  years,  that  the  amount  was  not  as 
large  as  has  been  generally  supposed.154  There  can,  how- 
ever, be  no  doubt  that  the  gifts  of  the  Church  of  Holland, 
including  the  subsidies  of  the  Dutch  government,  enabled 
the  early  Reformed  pastor  in  Pennsylvania  to  persevere  in 
their  important  work. 

Schlatter  was  gifted  with  almost  prophetic  insight  into 
the  wants  of  the  Church  of  the  future.  In  all  his  labors 
he  had  a  double  purpose.  His  first  object  was  to  labor 
in  behalf  of  the  Church  ;  the  second  was  to  provide  for  the 
education  of  the  children.  In  his  "  Appeal  "  he  exclaims  : 
"  I  plead  for  the  few  ministers  who  are  now  in  this  country, 
and  for  those  who  may  yet  be  able  to  come  to  their 
brethren  and  fellow  laborers.  *  *  *  They  have  cheerfully 
set  aside  personal  gain  and  advantage ;  they  seek  not  to 
heap  up  treasures ;  let  not  your  brotherly  love  permit 
them  to  languish  under  this  heavy  labor  for  the  want 
of  fellow  laborers  *  *  *  nor  let  them  be  compelled  to 
waste  their  precious  time  in  digging  and  plowing  the  fields 

iB3  "The  Pennsylvania-German,"  Oct.,  1900. 

154  The  amount  of  contributions  actually  sent  to  America,  according  to  Pro- 
fessor Hinke,  was  35,063  florins,  or  about  $14,025  in  American  money.  This, 
however,  does  not  include  the  sums  expended  in  paying  the  traveling  expenses 
of  missionaries. 
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which  they  desire  to  spend  in  the  vineyard  of  the 
Lord." 

This  was  well  said,  but  it  had  been  said  before.  It  is 
only  when  we  come  to  the  second  part  of  his  "Appeal," 
that  we  see  how  the  curtain  of  the  future  was  raised  to 
his  vision.  The  adult  members  of  the  Church  had  been 
taught  in  Europe,  and  many  had  brought  with  them  their 
Bibles  and  Liturgies,  and  might  be  supposed  to  have  re- 
tained a  part,  at  least,  of  the  instruction  which  they  had 
received  in  their  childhood.  But  what  was  to  become  of 
the  children?  "  If  there  are  no  schools,"  Schlatter  sadly 
exclaims,  "  will  not  the  children  become  like  the  pagan 
aborigines,  so  that  neither  book  nor  writing  will  be  found 
among  them?  " 

Schlatter's  enthusiasm  was  contagious ;  and  the  Rev. 
David  Thomson,  pastor  of  the  English  Church  at  Amster- 
dam, determined  to  go  to  England  to  plead  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  schools  among  the  Germans  of  Pennsylvania. 
He  was  everywhere  kindly  received.  The  king  of 
England  gave  a  personal  contribution  of  £1,000,  and  the 
Church  of  Scotland  ordered  a  collection  which  yielded 
£1,140.  The  sum  collected  was  very  large,  though  it 
seems  certain  that  it  did  not  nearly  reach  £20,000,  as 
Muhlenberg  supposed.  In  seeking  to  awaken  the  inter- 
est of  the  English  people  the  Germans  of  Pennsylvania 
were,  however,  shamefully  misrepresented.  Though 
they  had  established  a  school  whenever  they  built  a 
church,  their  educational  efforts  were  entirely  ignored, 
and  the  people  of  England  were  led  to  believe  that  in 
America  the  Germans  were  fast  becoming  "like  unto 
wood-born  savages."  Schlatter  was  afterwards  blamed  for 
these  misrepresentations ;  but  the  fact  is  that  he  had  noth- 
ing to  do  with  them. 
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Schlatter  arrived  in  America  with  six  ministers  in  July, 
1752.  These  ministers  were  young  men.  Five  of  them 
were  graduates  of  the  University  of  Herborn  and  one  of 
Marburg.  Their  names  were  :  Philip  William  Otterbein, 
John  Jacob  Wissler,  John  Waldschmidt,  Theodore  Frank- 
enfeld,  Henry  William  Stoy  and  John  Caspar  Rubel. 
The  three  first  mentioned  came  from  Dillenberg,  in  Nassau  ; 
Frankenfeld  and  Stoy  were  natives  of  Herborn  ;  and  Rubel 
of  Wald,  in  the  duchy  of  Berg.  These  men,  though  dif- 
fering greatly  in  disposition,  became  men  of  great  influence 
in  the  American  Church.  Muhlenberg  incidentally  gives 
us  some  idea  of  their  appearance  on  their  arrival,  each  one 
carrying  a  long  staff.  He  greeted  them  most  cordially, 
and  appropriately  addressed  them  in  the  words  of  Scrip- 
ture:  "  Behold  I  send  you  forth  as  sheep  in  the  midst  of 
wolves ;  be  ye  therefore  wise  as  serpents  and  harmless  as 
doves." 

Soon  after  Schlatter's  return  the  troubles  in  the  congre- 
gation in  Philadelphia  began  anew.  Before  he  went  to 
Europe  he  had  promised  the  people  that  he  would  not  in- 
terfere with  any  arrangements  they  might  make  concern- 
ing the  pastorate ;  but  though  earlier  difficulties  had  been 
removed,  the  congregation  had  not  succeeded  in  securing 
a  regular  pastor.  Now  that  a  number  of  young  ministers 
had  arrived  they  wanted  one  of  them ;  and  after  hearing 
them  all  they  elected  Rubel.  Schlatter  was  greatly  pained 
and  with  the  assistance  of  a  company  of  his  friends  raised 
a  disturbance  which  spread  beyond  the  congregation  and 
even  led  to  a  division  in  the  Coetus,  which  fortunately  con- 
tinued but  a  single  year.  Rubel  had  already  shown  him- 
self "  rebellious,"  and  his  later  history  is  not  to  his  credit; 
but  it  must  also  be  confessed  that  the  position  of  Schlatter 
in  this  second  contest  is  not  to  be  defended.    Indeed,  we 
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can  hardly  resist  the  conclusion  that,  with  his  superabun- 
dant energy,  he  imagined  that  he  could  do  everything  at 
once  and  do  it  well.  His  purposes  were  exalted ;  but  he 
seems  not  to  have  fully  realized  that  a  minister  must 
never  venture  to  make  his  pastorate  a  secondary  em- 
ployment. Rubel  was  called  to  New  York,  and  Schlat- 
ter was  made  to  feel  that  his  work  in  Philadelphia  was 
ended.155 

In  the  meantime,  however,  Schlatter  had  become  pro- 
foundly interested  in  the  English  movement  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  schools.  For  the  purpose  of  advancing  this 
movement,  and  explaining  misunderstandings  with  regard 
to  the  Coetus,  he  made  another  voyage  to  Holland,  arriving 
there  in  March,  1754.  His  reception  by  the  Deputies  ap- 
pears not  to  have  been  very  encouraging,  and  when  they 
learned  that  he  had  been  appointed  superintendent  of  the 
proposed  schools  they  not  only  granted  their  permission 
but  actually  dismissed  him  from  the  Coetus.  It  seems  to 
have  been  a  somewhat  high-handed  proceeding,  but  the 
"  Fathers  "  were  inflexible.  Schlatter  returned  to  America 
with  a  heavy  heart,  and  at  once  reported  to  the  Coetus. 
The  ministers  were  unwilling  to  see  him  leave  them,  and 
pleaded  earnestly  in  his  behalf;  but  the  authorities  in 
Holland  insisted  that  their  commands  must  be  obeyed,  and 
the  work  of  Schlatter  in  the  Reformed  church  was  practi- 

1 5  5  After  the  withdrawal  of  Schlatter  and  Rubel  the  congregation  was 
served  for  about  a  year  by  the  Rev.  William  Stoy.  On  his  removal  the  Rev. 
J.  C.  Steiner  was  called  a  second  time  and  was  much  more  successful  than  he 
had  been  in  his  former  pastorate.  After  his  death,  in  1762,  the  church  fell 
into  the  hands  of  an  independent  minister,  the  Rev.  Frederick  Rothenbiihler, 
a  native  of  Switzerland,  who  did  not  conduct  himself  well.  When  he  was 
discharged  he  organized  an  independent  congregation,  which  built  a  church 
on  Fourth  Street,  below  New,  called  St.  George's.  As  the  congregation  was 
unable  to  pay  for  this  building  it  was  sold  in  1770  to  the  Methodists.  It  is 
said  to  have  been  the  earliest  organization  of  the  Methodist  Church  in  Phila- 
delphia. 
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cally  concluded.  In  1755  he  for  the  last  time  attended  a 
meeting  of  the  Coetus. 

Schlatter  became  the  first  Superintendent  of  Public 
Schools  in  Pennsylvania.  He  undertook  the  work  with 
his  usual  energy,  but  the  difficulties  which  confronted  him 
were  insuperable.  The  management  of  the  schools  was 
placed  in  the  hands  of  trustees  representing  the  colonial 
gentry,  and  when  they  rode  about  in  their  coaches  to  visit 
the  schools  they  certainly  did  not  do  much  to  conciliate  the 
recipients  of  their  bounty.  The  purpose  of  the  charity 
was  admirable,  but  its  administration  had  all  the  offen- 
sive peculiarites  of  British  officialism  during  the  colonial 
period. 

The  Germans,  on  the  other  hand,  were  well  aware  of 
what  had  been  said  and  written  about  them  in  England, 
and  were  prejudiced  against  the  work  from  its  beginning. 
Their  opposition  was  increased  by  the  articles  of  Christo- 
pher Saur  in  his  influential  paper,  intimating  among  other 
things  that  the  purpose  of  the  movement  was  to  prepare  the 
way  for  the  establishment  of  the  Church  of  England.  Saur 
seems  even  to  have  gone  so  far  as  to  invite  Zubly — a  Re- 
formed minister  in  South  Carolina — to  assume  the  di- 
rection of  a  rival  movement  for  the  establishment  of 
schools  on  a  purely  German  basis.  In  some  places  the 
people  held  meetings  in  which  they  expressed  their  in- 
dignation at  being  made  the  recipients  of  a  "foreign 
charity." 

That  Schlatter  should  have  succeeded  in  establishing 
charity  schools  in  the  face  of  such  opposition,  is,  to  say  the 
least,  remarkable.  It  is  true,  however,  that  he  was  for 
some  time  earnestly  supported  by  the  Lutheran  and  Re- 
formed ministers,  and  that  the  opposition  to  the  movement 
in  these  denominations  was  much  less  decided  than  it  was 
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in  the  minor  sects.  It  was  probably  in  recognition  of  this 
aid  that  according  to  the  report  of  the  trustees  for  1758 
gratuities  were  paid  to  six  Lutheran  ministers,  "  employed 
as  catechists  "  and  to  twelve  "  Calvinist  "  ministers. 

Schlatter  began  to  organize  schools  in  Feb.,  1755,  and 
in  five  months  seven  had  been  established.  These  were 
situated  at  New  Providence,  Upper  Salford,  Reading, 
Tulpehocken,  Vincent,  Chester  County,  Easton  and  Lan- 
caster. The  work  was,  therefore,  successful,  though  in 
the  face  of  much  opposition.  It  is,  however,  to  be  noted 
that  in  the  same  year  Stoy  wrote  a  letter  to  Holland,  in 
which  he  asserted  that  "  nothing  was  to  be  hoped  from  the 
charity  schools  ";  that  they  were  "  all  English  and  polit- 
ical," and  that  "  the  trustees  were  religious  separatists." 

The  schools  gradually  increased  in  number,  though  they 
were  by  no  means  pure  charities,  as  the  communities  which 
desired  schools  were  required  to  contribute  liberally  to  their 
support.  According  to  a  report  made  by  Provost  Smith  in 
1760  schools  were  then  kept  up  at  the  following  places : 

New  Providence  in  Philadelphia  County,  50  boys. 


Upper  Dublin      "  "  "  48  " 

Northampton  in  Bucks  County,   60  " 

Lancaster  in  Lancaster  County,   65  " 

York  in  York  County,   66  " 

New  Hanover  in  Berks  (?)  County,   45  " 

Reading  in  Berks  County,   36  " 

Vincent  in  Chester  County,   45  " 

Presbyterian  school,  where  are  educated 

for  the  Holy  Ministry  155   25  young  men. 


158  We  are  unable  to  locate  this  Presbyterian  school.  The  date  is  too  late 
for  the  I<og  College  at  Neshaminy.  Can  it  refer  to  the  academy  which  was 
founded  in  1751  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Robert  Smith  at  Pequea,  Lancaster  County  ? 


Schlatter's  Arms. 
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Long  before  this  time  Schlatter  had,  however,  withdrawn 
from  his  position  as  Superintendent  of  Charity  Schools. 
Unable  to  resist  the  flood  of  opposition  which  had  been 
invoked  against  him,  he  resigned  his  office  in  1756,  and 
in  1757  became  a  chaplain  in  the  Royal  American  regi- 
ment of  infantry.  As  such  he  was  present  at  the  taking 
of  Louisbourg.    It  is  also  pretty  certain  that  he  accom- 


panied Bouquet's  expedition  to  Pittsburg.  During  the 
Revolution  he  boldly  took  the  side  of  Congress,  and  this 
rendered  him  especially  obnoxious  to  the  British,  especially 
as  he  was  still  nominally  a  chaplain  in  their  army.  His 
house  was  sacked  and  much  of  his  property  destroyed. 
The  portrait  which  is  reproduced  in  the  present  volume 
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was  cut  from  its  frame  by  his  daughter  Rachel,  and  thus 
escaped  destruction. 

Schlatter  was  married  to  Maria  Henrika,  eldest  daughter 
of  Henry  Schleydorn,  who  was  one  of  the  most  eminent 
members  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  Philadelphia.  Schlatter 
had  nine  children,  of  whom  six  were  living  at  the  time  of 


SCHLATTER'S  HOME  ON  CHESTNUT  HILL. 


his  death.  Two  of  his  sons  served  in  the  Revolutionary 
army,  and  died  in  consequence  of  the  sufferings  then  en- 
dured.157 He  spent  his  declining  years  on  a  farm  at  Chest- 
nut Hill,  which  he  called  Sweetland.  Muhlenberg  repre- 
sents him  as  genial  and  hospitable.    He  preached  occasion- 

167Harbaugh  gives  an  account  of  his  descendants,  as  they  were  known  at 
the  time  of  the  publication  of  his  "  Life  of  Schlatter." 


Schlatter 's  Later  Years. 
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ally,  but  took  no  active  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  Church. 
He  solemnized  a  great  many  marriages  ;  and  we  have  seen 
a  number  of  certificates  from  his  hands,  all  of  which  are 
sealed  with  his  coat  of  arms.  His  later  years  were  peace- 
ful ;  but  he  evidently  regarded  himself  as  a  broken  man, 
and  made  no  effort  to  regain  the  position  he  had  once 
occupied.  He  died  October  31,  1790,  and  was  buried  in 
Philadelphia  in  the  Reformed  church-yard,  which  is  now 
Franklin  Square. 

Concerning  the  charity  schools  we  may  add  that  their 
promotors  seem  to  have  lost  interest  in  them,  and  the 
"  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  the  Knowledge  of  God 
among  the  Germans "  soon  ceased  to  exist.  It  is  now 
known  that  not  only  the  interest  of  the  fund  but  a  part,  at 
least,  of  the  principal  was  expended,  and  from  extant 
records  we  conclude  that  appropriations  were  made  for 
purposes  very  different  from  the  original  intention  of  the 
charity. 

As  far  as  the  Germans  are  concerned,  Harbaugh  and 
others  are  inclined  to  praise  them  for  their  "  manliness  and 
sense  of  honor "  for  refusing  to  be  pauperized ;  but  we 
would  rather  agree  with  our  old  friend  Dr.  Seidensticker 
in  saying :  "It  might  have  been  better  for  them  and  their 
children  if  they  had  put  their  pride  into  their  pocket  and 
gratefully  accepted  the  gifts  which  were  so  freely  offered." 

For  Schlatter's  inactive  years  we  have  no  apology  to 
offer ;  but  his  earlier  services  to  the  Church  and  State  de- 
serve to  be  gratefully  remembered.  The  hero  who  saves 
his  country  by  holding  a  pass  in  the  day  of  battle  may  fail 
to  manifest  the  wisdom  of  a  statesman  in  times  of  peace ; 
but  a  grateful  people  will  not  forget  his  deeds,  and  his 
name  will  shine  in  unfading  splendor.  Schlatter's  public 
career  hardly  lasted  more  than  a  decade ;  but  it  teaches 
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lessons  which  the  Church  can  never  ignore.  Whatever 
may  be  said  of  his  faults  and  failures — and  they  were 
many — his  life  will  remain  a  brilliant  example  of  the  power 
of  consecrated  energy. 


CHAPTER  XI. 


a^f^lll^  I 


Early  Years  of  the  Coetus,  1747-1770. 

Rules  of  Order— Death  of   Boehm— Tempelmati's  Proclamation— Emi- 
nent Ministers— Holland  Stipend. 

HE  first  meeting  of 
the  Coetus,  1747, 
was  mainly  occupied  by 
the  reading  of  Schlatter's 
reports  and  the  general 
observation  of  the  field. 
At  the  next  convention, 
in  1748,  an  attempt  was 
made  to  lay  down  rules 
for  the  guidance  of  the 
ministry.  Some  of  these 
rules,  though  well  meant, 
seal  of  the  coetus.  were  not  easily  applied, 

and  were  probably  never  universally  observed.  Members 
of  one  congregation  were  not  to  be  permitted  to  receive 
communion  in  another  without  presenting  a  certificate.  No 
fees  were  to  be  accepted  for  baptisms ;  and  if  a  minister 
administered  the  sacrament  outside  of  his  charge  he  was 
to  report  it  immediately  to  the  regular    pastor,  to  be 

(i75) 
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entered  on  the  records  of  the  Church.  The  fee  for  solem- 
nizing a  marriage  was  to  be  7  shillings  and  6  pence  ;  and 
when  the  parties  did  not  belong  to  the  charge  of  the  offi- 
ciating minister  this  fee  was  to  be  sent  to  their  pastor. 
For  preaching  a  funeral  sermon  the  minister  was  to  be 
paid  a  fee  of  seven  shillings.  No  person  was  to  be  rec- 
ognized as  a  member  of  a  church  who  did  not  contri- 
bute annually  to  its  support. 

Boehm's  "  Kirchenordnung  "  was  read  and  adopted  and 
the  author  agreed  to  publish  it  for  the  use  of  the  Church. 

As  far  as  Coetus  was  concerned  it  was  resolved  that 
each  minister  should  present  an  annual  report ;  and  that 
but  one  delegate  elder  should  be  admitted  from  each  charge. 

The  most  important  action  of  the  Coetus  of  1748  was 
the  adoption  of  a  resolution  requiring  the  members  to  sub- 
scribe to  the  Heidelberg  Catechism  and  the  Articles  of 
the  Synod  of  Dort,  1618-19.  Rieger  refused  to  sub- 
scribe, stating  in  writing  that  he  "  felt  certain  scruples  con- 
cerning the  articles  of  the  Synod  of  Dort  on  the  subject 
of  predestination  in  sensu  Calvini,  and  desired  to  refer 
the  matter  to  the  synods  as  a  eastern  conscieniice."  In  the 
accompanying  coetal  letter  it  is  said  that  Rieger  had  sub- 
sequently authorized  Schlatter  to  affix  his  name,  but  it  was 
too  late — the  document  had  already  been  forwarded. 
This  he  no  doubt  did  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the 
appearance  of  schism.  That  the  other  members  were 
sincerely  attached  to  the  decrees  of  Dort  we  do  not  doubt, 
but  it  is  to  be  noted  that  only  members  of  Coetus  were 
required  to  subscribe  to  them. 

On  this  occasion  the  letter  to  Holland  was  written  by 
John  Philip  Boehm,  who  styles  himself  "  the  earliest  bur- 
den-bearer in  all  Pennsylvania,  now  pastor  of  only  two 
recently-founded  and  still  weak  congregations."    He  con- 


Death  of  Boehm. 
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tinued,  however,  to  perform  missionary  labor  to  the  end  of 
his  life.  His  death  occurred  suddenly  at  the  house  of  his 
eldest  son,158  April  29,  1749,  after  ne  nad  on  the  previous 
day  administered  the  communion  to  the  congregation  at 
Egypt.  As  there  was  no  Reformed  minister  within  reach- 
ing distance,  the  funeral  services  were  conducted  by 
Michael  Kolb,  a  Mennonite.    A  memorial  sermon  was 


HOUSE  IN  WHICH  JOHN  PHILIP  BOEHM  DIED. 

preached  in  Germantown  on  the  succeeding  Sunday  by 
Schlatter,  who  seems  to  have  done  full  justice  to  the 
memory  of  his  eminent  predecessor. 

168  The  house  in  which  Boehm  died  is  still  standing  in  Hellertown,  North- 
ampton County.  For  a  photograph  of  the  building  we  are  indebted  to  Mr. 
James  A.  Boehm,  who  is  a  descendant  of  John  Philip  Boehm  in  the  eighth  gen- 
eration. 
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In  1749  tne  Coetus  received  on  probation  John  Conrad 
Wirtz,  of  Saucon,  and  Conrad  Tempelman,  of  Swatara, 
and  requested  permission  to  ordain  them.159  It  was  a 
graceful  act,  for  both  men  were  devout  and  had  done  ex- 
cellent work.  Before  a  reply  could  be  obtained  from  Hol- 
land, Wirtz  removed  to  New  Jersey  and  was  there  ordained 
by  the  Presbyterians,  but  he  ended  his  life  in  the  Reformed 
Church  as  pastor  at  York,  Pa.  Tempelman  and  Jonathan 
Du  Bois — the  Dutch  pastor  at  Neshaminy — were,  how- 
ever, ordained  at  Lancaster  in  1752. 

Tempelman,  to  whom  we  referred  in  connection  with 
the  founding  of  the  Church  in  Lancaster  County,  was  now 
laboring  in  the  Lebanon  Valley.  He  is  known  to  have 
preached  at  Swatara  before  1748,  and  Harbaugh  says  that 
baptisms  were  recorded  by  him  in  the  church-book  at 
Jonestown  as  early  as  1745.  He  also  preached  at  Quito- 
pahilla,  Donegal  and  other  places.  A  proclamation  issued 
by  him  at  the  laying  of  the  corner  stone  of  the  first  church 
at  Muehlbach,  in  175 1,  is  still  in  existence.160  The  follow- 
ing is  a  translation : 

"Glory  to  God  Alone! 

"  Grace  and  peace  from  God  the  father,  and  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  and  from  the  precious  Comforter,  the  Holy 
Spirit.  God  hath  had  mercy  upon  us  for  the  salvation  of 
our  souls,  and  hath  suffered  His  dearest  Son  to  come  into 
this  world  that  He  might  save  us  from  this  present  evil 
world,  according  to  the  will  of  God  our  father.  To  Him 
be  glory  for  ever  and  ever. 

"In  the  year  of  the  blessed  birth  of  our  Lord,  Jesus 
Christ,  Anno  1751,  the  15th  of  July. 

169  Rupp's  "  History  of  Berks  and  Lebanon  Counties,"  p.  444. 
1 60  For  a  copy  of  this  document  the  author  is  indebted  to  the  present  pas- 
tor, the  Rev.  Adam  J.  Bachman,  of  Schaefferstown. 
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"  Through  the  Grace  and  Providence  of  God  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  an  unanimous  meeting  of  the  honorable 
Evangelical  Reformed  congregation  at  Miillbach  in  the 
township  of  Heidelberg,  in  Lancaster  County  or  district, 
and  with  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  Evangelical  Re- 
formed congregation,  it  hath  taken  place  :  That  the  afore- 
said Evangelical  Reformed  congregation  hath  resolved,  with 
the  blessing  of  God,  to  build  a  stone  church  for  themselves 
and  their  children  and  children's  children  and  their  de- 
scendants ;  and  hath  made  the  beginning  thereunto  on  the 
aforesaid  day  by  laying  the  corner  and  foundation-stone. 
The  ground  or  place  on  which  this  church  is  erected  is  on  the 
land  of  the  respectable  George  Miiller,  where,  for  himself 
and  his  heirs,  he  hath  presented  and  transferred  an  acre 
or  field  of  land  to  the  Evangelical  Reformed  and  Evan- 
gelical Lutheran  congregations  for  a  church,  school  house 
and  burial  place,  and  hath  for  himself  and  heirs  renounced 
all  rights  to  the  same  to  the  aforesaid  congregations ;  the 
gift  having  been  accepted  by  the  honorable  Evangelical 
Reformed  congregation  at  Miillbach  with  sincere  pleasure 
and  heartfelt  gratitude.    This  acre  of  land  is  granted  to 
both  the  Evangelical  Reformed  and  Evangelical  Lutheran 
congregations,  and  retains  its  justice  and  equity,  as  the 
deed  or  agreement  indicates.    Forasmuch,  however,  as 
the  aforesaid  George  Miiller  hath  in  his  deed  or  agreement 
inserted  the  proviso  that  if  the  Evangelical  Lutherans  should 
decline  to  assist  in  the  building  a  union  church,  and  no 
church  building  had  previously  been  erected  on  the  ground, 
the  Evangelical  Lutherans  could  have  no  right  nor  claim 
to  the  church  to  be  erected ;  they  have  a  claim  only  to  the 
school  house  and  burial  place,  and  have  no  right  to  inter- 
fere in  any  business  which  the  Reformed  may  transact 
under  their  own  roof.    The  building  of  this  Evangelical 
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Reformed  stone  church  on  the  aforesaid  place  or  acre  of 
land  must  therefore  be  in  no  wise  interfered  with  nor  pre- 
vented, but  rather  enlarged  and  advanced  to  the  honor  of 
God  and  the  glory  of  His  name.161 

"The  aforesaid  Evangelical  Reformed  church  is  built  for 
the  Evangelical  Reformed  alone,  and  no  other  religion, 
whatever  name  it  may  bear,  shall  have  or  can  have  any 
right  or  share  or  pretence  to  this  church ;  and  on  the  con- 
trary it  cannot  have  the  least  claim  to  the  same  ;  wherefore 
these  two  engrossed  documents  have  been  deposited  in  the 
corner  stone  and  preserved  for  the  constant  information  of 
our  descendants. 

"  For  further  information  there  are  deposited  in  thecorner 
stone  the  Holy  Bible  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  and 
the  Heidelberg  Catechism,  on  which  documents  this  re- 
ligion stands  and  is  founded.  Also,  there  are  deposited  as 
symbols,  bread,  wine  and  water. 

"And  forasmuch  as  these  articles  describe  the  locality 
and  rights  of  the  church,  two  equivalent  documents  have 
been  prepared,  the  one  to  be  deposited  in  the  corner  stone 
and  the  other  preserved  among  the  records  of  the  church. 
And  this  has  been  announced  and  published  before  a 
large  and  respectable  assembly,  and  subsequently  depos- 
ited in  this  place  and  locality ;  and  the  same  has  been 
ordered  and  subscribed  by  the  present  teacher  and  the 
elders  and  deacons  of  this  Evangelical  Reformed  Church. 
The  building  committee  appointed  by  the  congregation 
for  the  erection  of  this  church  were  Adam  Stumpf,  Martin 
Heckendorn,  Jost  Hoffman,  and  Adam  Bolmann.  The 
master-mason  was  Conrad  Rattenauer. 


161  The  evident  misunderstanding  between  the  two  congregations  was  sub- 
sequently removed,  and  Muehlbach  became  at  an  early  date  a  Union  church, 
as  it  remains  to  this  day. 
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"  The  present  teacher  and  preacher  is  Conrad  Tempel- 
man.  Present  elders  and  deacons,  Alexander  Schaeffer, 
Heinrich  Zoller,  Hans  Adam  Stumpf." 

Like  most  official  documents  of  its  times  the  above  •  •  proc- 
lamation "  is  somewhat  diffuse,  but  it  is  worthy  of  preser- 
vation as  casting  some  light  on 
an  otherwise  obscure  period. 
"Father  Tempelman,"  as  he 
was  affectionately  called,  sub- 
sequently became  blind,  but 
preached  occasionally  at  his 
own  house.  The  little  cottage 
in  which  he  lived,  near  Corn- 
wall, is  still  standing,  and  a 
recently  erected  chapel  in  the 
neighborhood  bears  his  name. 
He  died  about  1761,  but  the 
exact  date  appears  not  to  have 
been  discovered. 

Of  the  six  ministers  whom  Schlatter  brought  to  America 
John  Jacob  Wissler  was  the  first  to  finish  his  career.  He 
was  born  at  Dillenburg  February  23,  1727,  and  died,  near 
Allentown,  in  the  summer  of  1754,  in  his  twenty-eighth 
year.  Having  been  in  1752  assigned  to  the  Egypt  charge 
he  held  this  frontier  post  for  two  years,  and  then  died  after 
an  illness  of  two  months.  That  he  was  accurate  and  pains- 
taking is  evident  from  the  care  with  which  he  kept  the 
records  of  his  ministry.162  He  also  entered  in  the  Egypt 
church-book  certain  memoranda  which,  strictly  speaking, 


T8  2  The  writer  is  in  possession  of  a  beautiful  manuscript  volume  of  200  pages 
written  by  him  in  L,atin  while  he  was  a  student.  The  title-page  bears  the  fol- 
lowing inscription  :  Haec  Parabolarum  Explicatio  special  ad  me  Johannem 
Jacobum  Wisseler,  Dillenburg  d.  i2len  Januarii,  1747. 
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belong  to  the  history  of  neighboring  congregations.  Of 
these  the  following  may  serve  as  an  example  : 

"  N.  B. — Anna  Margaret  Heilman,  on  the  22d  of  April, 
I753»  presented  to  the  congregation  at  the  Jordan  a  beau- 
tiful white  altar-cloth.  May  God  reward  this  praiseworthy, 
Christian  work  with  the  most  abundant  blessings." 

In  the  year  of  Wissler's  death  the  Coetus  made  a  gift  of 
£10  to  his  widow,  and  there  were  subsequent  appropria- 
tions to  the  same  purpose. 

Theodore  Frankenfeld  (1727-1756)  was  another  mem- 
ber of  Schlatter's  little  band  whose  life  was  brief.  He 
was  assigned  to  Frederick,  Maryland,  and  served  that 
congregation  about  three  years,  also  preaching  at  Cona- 
cocheague  (near  Clearspring)  and  at  Conewago.  As  his 
name  disappears  from  the  records  in  1756  he  probably  died 
in  that  year.  The  minutes  of  Coetus  are  at  this  point  de- 
fective and  we  are  left  in  ignorance  of  the  particulars  of 
his  decease. 

John  Waldschmidt  (1724-1786)  was  a  devout  man,  but 
was  not  regarded  as  very  energetic.  Assigned  to  the 
Muddy  Creek  charge  in  Lancaster  County,  he  never  seems 
to  have  left  that  region,  though  he  sometimes  supplied  dis- 
tant congregations.  In  1763  he  preached  at  Berne  and 
Cacusi  (Hain's  church).  The  minutes  for  1760  state  that 
the  people  are  satisfied  with  Waldschmidt's  preaching,  and 
desire  more  pastoral  visitation. 

Philip  William  Otterbein  (1726-1813)  was  even  in  these 
early  days  the  most  eminent  of  "  Schlatter's  company." 
His  career  is,  however,  so  interesting  in  its  later  develop- 
ments that  we  have  made  it  the  subject  of  a  subsequent 
chapter. 

Henry  William  Stoy  (pronounced  Sto-e)  was  for  some 
years  very  active  in  the  affairs  of  the  Coetus.   He  was  born 
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March  14,  1726,  at  Herborn,  and  was  educated  at  the  uni- 
versity of  that  place.  When  he  arrived  in  America  he  was 
assigned  to  Tulpehocken  and  remained  pastor  there  from 
1752  to  1755  ;  then  he  was  transferred  to  Philadelphia. 
Here  it  is  said  he  might  have  done  well  enough  if  it  had 
not  been  for  his  marriage  with  Maria  Elizabeth  Maus,  "  a 
stocking  weaver's  daughter."  There  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  anything  against  the  character  of  the  girl,  but 
people  had  in  those  days  very  decided  ideas  concerning 
social  position,  and  the  church  in  Philadelphia  refused  to 
recognize  her  socially  as  their  pastor's  wife.  The  coetal 
report  for  1760  says:  "  There  were  complaints  about 
Stoy's  marriage ;  but  it  was  solemnized  in  the  house  of  his 
father-in-law,  in  the  presence  of  Otterbein,  Leydich  and 
DuBois."  A  marriage  that  was  solemnized  in  the  presence 
of  three  ministers  had  certainly  an  abundance  of  official 
approval. 

Stoy  became  pastor  in  Lancaster  in  1758  and  remained 
there  until  1763.  In  his  report  for  1758  he  says  the  con- 
gregation consisted  of  one  hundred  families ;  he  had  bap- 
tized 100  children  ;  there  were  40  cathechumens  and  60 
scholars  in  the  day-school.  The  congregation  was  evi- 
dently flourishing. 

For  several  years  Stoy  served  as  clerk  of  Coetus. 
As  the  "  Fathers"  refused  to  receive  German  communi- 
cations, and  Stoy  was  not  sufficiently  familiar  with  Dutch, 
he  wrote  long  letters  in  Latin.  In  these  letters  there  is 
a  manifest  effort  to  employ  a  Ciceronian  style,  but  the 
only  result  is  that  it  becomes  pompous  and  inflated.  The 
way  in  which  he  criticises  the  conduct  of  other  ministers 
is  absolutely  dreadful.  When  he  says  that  "  most  of  the 
new  ministers  are  unreliable"  we  are  inclined  to  be  amused, 
for  he  was  probably  the  most  unreliable  of  them  all. 
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In  1763  Stoy  went  to  Europe,  and  was  present  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Classis  of  Amsterdam  on  May  3  of  that 
year.  Proposing  to  study  medicine  he  was  matriculated 
at  Leyden,  but  pursued  his  studies  mostly  under  the 
direction  of  Professor  Hoffman,  of  Herborn. 

On  his  return  to  America  in  1767,  Stoy  appears  at  first 
to  have  proposed  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  his  medical 
practice.    It  has  been  generally  supposed  on  the  author- 
ity of  Harbaugh  that  he  was  for  many  years  pastor  of 
Tabor  church,  Lebanon,  but  recent  researches 163  have 
proved  this  to  be  a  mistake,  though  it  is  known  that  he 
preached  there  occasionally  by  way  of  supply.    He  became 
pastor  of  the  Host  church,  and  probably  preached  at  differ- 
ent times  in  a  somewhat  loose  and  irregular  manner  in 
churches  in  Berks  and  Lebanon  Counties.    Greatly  to  his 
surprise  the  Coetus  refused  to  recognize  him  as  a  mem- 
ber, and  he  began  to  oppose  it  bitterly.    He  wrote  to  Hol- 
land to  secure  the  influence  of  "  the  Fathers";  and  these 
requested  the  Coetus  to  reinstate  him.    For  once,  how- 
ever, the  Coetus  was  inflexible.     In  the  minutes  for  1769 
the  following  action  appears:     "Stoy  has  complained 
against  us.    We  have  not  admitted  him  to  Coetus  since 
his  return  for  three  reasons  : 

"  1.  He  did  not  report  to  Coetus,  though  two  meetings 
were  held.  During  this  period  he  lived  as  a  layman  and 
conducted  a  small  business. 

"  2.  Afterwards  he  got  a  notion  to  preach  again,  and  took 
a  congregation  belonging  to  the  Tulpehocken  charge  with- 
out asking- permission. 

"  3.  He  has  slandered  Coetus,  having  said,  in  his  usual 
excited  manner,  in  the  presence  of  two  members  :  '  Die 
Prediger  in  Coetus  sind  alle  Saujbruder  und  Lotterbu- 

163  See  articles  by  Dr.  S.  P.  Heilman  and  J.  H.  Redsecker,  Ph.M. 
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ben.'  Subsequently  he  excepted  two  or  three  whom,  he 
said,  he  still  respected.  We  can  endure  this,  for  he  is  a 
man  of  such  character  that  we  do  not  care  whether  he 
praises  or  blames  us." 

As  late  as  1773  the  Coetus  said  in  its  official  letter  to 
Holland  :  "  Stoy  cannot  be  received.  Last  year  he  pub- 
lished a  satirical  article  against  Coetus,  and  this  year  he 
sent  us  a  threatening  circular."  Evidently  he  was  no 
longer  suited  for  membership  in  an  ecclesiastical  body.164 

In  the  meantime,  however,  Stoy  had  become  celebrated 
as  a  physician.  His  cure  for  hydrophobia — which  was 
equally  applicable  to  the  bite  of  wild  animals — was  for 
many  years  accepted  as  a  specific.  The  recipe  has  been 
frequently  published  ;  and  though  the  ingredients  are,  we 
believe,  generally  regarded  by  physicians  as  entirely  inert, 
the  remedy  is  still  occasionally  applied.  Its  early  celebrity 
is  sufficiently  attested  by  the  following  extract  from  the 
account  books  of  General  Washington  : 

"October  18,  1797.  Gave  my  servant,  Christopher,  to 
bear  his  expenses  to  a  person  at  Lebanon  in  Pennsyl- 
vania celebrated  for  curing  persons  bit  by  wild  animals, 
$25.00."  "  Stoy's  Drops"  are  also  well  remembered. 
They  are  described  as  beneficial  in  nervous  disorders. 

That  Stoy  was  a  progressive  physician  is  not  to  be 
doubted.  He  was  active  in  the  introduction  of  inoculation 
for  smallpox,  and  defended  his  course  with  word  and  pen 
in  the  face  of  much  popular  prejudice.    In  1784  he  was 


164  Stoy  appears  to  have  quarreled  with  many  people.  Dr.  Egle  published 
in  1883  two  of  his  letters,  addressed  to  Judge  Yeates,  in  one  of  which,  dated 
Lebanon,  Dec.  23,  1775,  he  formally  accused  Gen.  John  Philip  De  Haas  of  be- 
ing a  Tory.  As  De  Haas  was  soon  afterwards  commissioned  by  Congress  a 
General  in  the  Revolutionary  army,  there  is  some  ground  for  Dr.  Egle's  sug- 
gestion that  the  trouble  was  with  Stoy  and  not  with  De  Haas. — Egle's  "  Notes 
and  Queries,"  I.,  p.  217. 
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elected  a  member  of  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature.  A 
long  letter  to  Gen.  Joseph  Reed  on  "The  Present  Mode 
of  Taxation  "  was  published  by  him  in  1779.  In  it  he  ad- 
vocated a  single  tax  on  land.  Though  the  general  idea 
appears  strangely  modern,  some  of  its  details  were  evi- 
dently impracticable.  The  original  manuscript  is  among 
the  Harbaugh  papers  in  Lancaster.  Stoy  died  in  Leb- 
anon, September  11,  1801,  and  was  buried  at  the  Host 
church. 

The  condition  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  Pennsylvania 


ARMS  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

was  in  1764  very  discouraging.  In  the  minutes  of  Coetus 
for  that  year  we  find  the  following  : 

"Lancaster,  Readingtown,  Yorktown,  Tulpehocken, 
Whitehall,  Easton — all  important  places — pray  for  pastors. 
Help  is  more  necessary  now  than  it  was  fifteen  years  ago ; 
or,  at  least,  it  is  just  as  necessary,  for  there  were  not  so 
many  4  lopers '  then  as  now,  and  a  young  generation  has 
grown  up  without  proper  training.  When  congregations 
are  advised  to  forward  traveling  expenses  for  ministers 
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from  Europe  they  call  to  mind  the  cases  of  Bartholomaeus 
and  Hochreutiner.  The  people  are  suspicious  and  suggest 
misappropriation  of  funds.  We  beg  for  five  or  six  preach- 
ers from  the  Palatinate  or  Duisburg.  If  this  cannot  be 
done  it  might  be  better  to  wind  up  the  Coetus." 

Possibly  the  darkness  was  not  as  profound  as  it  appeared  ; 
for  even  before  these  words  were  written  several  strong 
men  had  come  to  the  rescue,  to  be  followed  soon  after- 
wards by  others  who  exerted  an  important  influence  in  the 
development  of  the  church.  In  this  series  one  or  two 
must,  however,  be  included  who  failed  to  attain  to  this 
high  ideal.  John  George  Alsentz,  who  arrived  in  America 
in  1757,  was  pastor  in  Germantown  and  neighboring 
churches.  He  was  a  thoroughly  educated  man,  as  can  be 
seen  from  a  volume  of  his  manuscripts,  written  while  he 
was  a  student  at  Heidelberg,  and  now  preserved  in  Lan- 
caster. In  1761-62  he  visited  Europe,  but  on  his  return 
to  America  resumed  his  pastorate  at  Germantown,  where 
he  labored  until  his  death,  which  occurred  October  28, 
1767.  He  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  affairs  of  the 
church,  and  manifested  a  true  missionary  spirit.  In  1765 
he  reported  that,  besides  attending  to  his  charge  he  had, 
during  the  year,  visited  the  congregations,  at  Providence, 
Vincent,  Reading,  York,  Lebanon,  Swatara,Tulpehocken, 
Pequea,  Tohickon,  Oley,  and  also  Amwell  and  Bethlehem, 
in  New  Jersey. 

Casper  Michael  Stapel,  doctor  of  philosophy  and  medi- 
cine, was  a  meteor  that  was  soon  extinguished.  Dr.  Good 
informs  us  that  he  had  been  a  Lutheran  minister  in  Meck- 
lenburg, but  had  subsequently  joined  the  Reformed  Church 
and  studied  at  Herborn.  When  he  was  sent  to  America, 
in  1 761,  his  wife  refused  to  accompany  him,  and  this  fact 
may  have  been  the  cause  of  much  of  his  subsequent 
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trouble.  The  congregation  at  Am  well,  N.  J.,  had  called 
him  before  he  sailed,  and  on  his  arrival  he  stirred  it  up  to 
some  purpose.  He  was  an  impressive  preacher,  and  had 
a  sufficiently  high  opinion  of  himself.  In  1763  he  was 
chosen  President  of  Coetus,  and  on  the  title  page  of  an 
edition  of  Lampe's  Wahrheitsmilch,  published  by  him,  he 
was  careful  to  mention  the  fact.  He  prepared  a  church 
constitution  containing  novelties  of  which  the  Fathers  dis- 
approved, and  induced  his  members  to  sign  appeals  in  his 
behalf  to  the  church  in  Europe  to  secure  a  divorce  for  him 
from  his  "  stubborn  wife  "  who  would  not  come  to  America. 
He  began  to  practice  medicine  and  was  remarkably  suc- 
cessful, but  broke  down  morally  and  died  in  March,  1766, 
leaving  his  charge  almost  ruined. 

In  1762  Caspar  Diedrich  Wey berg 163  arrived  in  America, 
and  two  years  later  (1764)  he  was  followed  by  John  Wil- 
liam Hendel.166  These  two  men  were  pillars  of  strength 
until  the  end  of  their  lives.  Both  were  fine  preachers,  and 
devoted  much  attention  to  the  cause  of  education.  When 
they  were  respectively  pastors  in  Philadelphia  and  Lancas- 
ter, these  churches  assumed  in  a  certain  sense  a  metro- 
politan character,  and  their  pastors  by  common  consent 
became  the  leaders  of  the  church.    For  their  activity  in 

166  Caspar  Dietrich  Weyberg  was  a  native  of  Marck  and  studied  at  Duis- 
burg.  He  came  to  this  country  as  an  ordained  minister  ;  was  pastor  at  Easton, 
Pa.,  in  1763,  and  then  removed  to  Philadelphia,  serving  that  congregation  from 
1763  to  1790.  During  the  Revolution  he  was  imprisoned  for  his  devotion  to 
the  patriot  cause.  His  son,  the  Rev.  Samuel  D.  Weyberg,  foolishly  changed 
his  name  to  Whybark,  under  which  name  he  was  known  in  the  South  and 
West.  The  latter  is  said  to  have  preached  the  first  Protestant  sermon  west  of 
the  Mississippi  River,  in  1803,  in  Cape  Girardeau  County,  Missouri. 

166  John  William  Hendel  was  a  native  of  Durckheim  in  the  Palatinate.  He 
was  sent  to  America  by  the  Synod  of  Holland,  and  was  successively  pastor  of 
the  following  charges  :  Lancaster,  1765-69  ;  Tulpehocken,  1769-82  ;  Lancaster 
(second  time),  1782-94  ;  Philadelphia,  1794-98.  He  died  of  yellow  fever,  Sept. 
29,  1798.  His  only  son,  the  Rev.  William  Hendel,  Jr.,  D.D.,  was  an  eminent 
man  of  a  later  period. 
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the  founding  of  Franklin  College  in  1787,  Princeton  con- 
ferred upon  both  of  them  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Divinity,  at  the  same  time  when  the  same  honor  was 
conferred  upon  Helmuth  and  H.  E.  Muhlenberg. 

John  Daniel  Gros  (or  Gross)  was  another  strong  man  who 
came  to  this  country  in  1764,  though  not  under  the  auspices 
of  the  synods  of  Holland.  He  was  born  in  1737  in  the 
county  of  Zweibriicken,  probably  in  the  village  of  Weben- 
heim.  He  had  intended  to  be  regularly  commissioned  by  the 
deputies,  but  when  he  arrived  in  Holland  he  found  the  ship 
ready  to  sail  and  so  came  away  without  his  papers.  The 
Coetus,  however,  strained  a  point  and  immediately  received 
him.  He  informs  us  in  the  records  of  the  Union  church 
(Neffsville,  Lehigh  County)  that  "  on  the  20th  of  Decem- 
ber he  was  called  by  the  Reformed  Coetus  to  be  teacher 
and  shepherd  of  a  charge  consisting  of  four  congregations  : 
Allentown,  and  others  in  "Whitehall  Township,  commonly 
known  as  Egypt,  Schlosser's,  and  at  the  Jordan."  Here 
the  Allentown  church  is  spoken  of  as  already  existing ; 
but  it  was  hardly  more  than  a  preaching  point,  and  Gros 
is  very  properly  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  Reformed 
Church  in  that  city. 

It  is  evident,  both  from  tradition  and  from  the  records, 
that  Gros  was  not  very  well  satisfied  with  his  first  charge. 
In  the  minutes  for  1769  we  read:  "Gros,  hitherto  in 
Whitehall,  has  received  a  call  from  Saucon  and  Spring- 
field, and  is  inclined  to  accept  it.  He  complains  of  his 
house  that  it  is  in  bad  condition,  and  there  is  no  good 
water  there.  The  latter  is  an  important  matter  for  a  min- 
ister in  this  country  who  has  only  water  to  drink,  espe- 
cially in  hot  summer  days,  when  his  health  may  easily 
be  ruined  by  drinking  unwholesome  water." 

Gros  had  supplied  Saucon  and  Springfield  at  an  earlier 
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date.  This  fact  is  incidentally  mentioned  in  the  following 
interesting  item  from  the  minutes  of  1768  :  "  Two  elders 
appeared  from  Lower  Saucon  and  Springfield,  two  large 
congregations  which  had  been  spoiled  by  a  Landlaufer, 
but  have  now  been  brought  into  fairly  good  condition  by 
the  labors  of  Dominies  Henop,  Pomp,  Faber,  Gobrecht 
and  Gros.  They  requested  admission  to  Coetus  and  the 
service  of  a  regular  pastor.  The  request  was  granted  and 
they  were  recommended  to  the  Fathers  in  Holland."  In 
1772  Dr.  Gros  removed  to  New  York  and  was  until  1783 
pastor  at  Kingston.  From  1783  to  1795  he  was  pastor 
of  the  German  Reformed  church  of  the  city  of  New  York, 
and  during  most  of  this  time  he  also  held  a  professorship 
in  Columbia  College.  In  1795  he  published  "Natural 
Principles  of  Rectitude,"  an  important  treatise  on  moral 
philosophy.  The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  con- 
ferred upon  him  in  1789  by  Columbia  College.  Though 
in  his  later  years  he  rarely  attended  Coetus,  on  account  of 
the  difficulties  of  the  journey,  he  was  very  highly  regarded, 
and  several  young  men  were  sent  to  him  to  receive  a  class- 
ical education.    He  died  at  Canajoharie,  May  25,  181 2. 

Nicholas  Pomp  came  to  America  in  1765.  He  was  ac- 
companied across  the  sea  by  three  other  ministers,  Fred- 
erick L.  Henop,187  John  Jacob  Zufall  and  Frederick  Julius 
Berger.  Henop  was  a  good  man,  but  Zufall  and  Berger 
were  no  credit  to  the  Church  nor  to  themselves.  Both 
were  finally  deposed. 

Nicholas  Pomp  was  an  earnest  man  and  was  regarded 
as  an  excellent  preacher.  According  to  an  imperfect  man- 
uscript autobiography,  in  possession  of  the  writer,  he  was 

167  F.  L.  Henop  was  born  in  Dillenburg  and  educated  in  Heidelberg.  In 
writing  in  the  album  of  a  friend  in  Amsterdam,  Feb.  3,  1765,  he  styles  him- 
self "in  Americam  vocatus."  Pastor  at  Faston,  1765-70;  Frederick,  Md., 
1770-84.    Accepted  a  call  to  Reading,  Pa.,  but  died  suddenly. 
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born  at  Manbuchel  in  Zweibriicken,  January  20,  1734, 
and  was  the  son  of  Peter  Pomp  and  his  wife  Elisa.  In 
his  childhood  he  was  almost  constantly  ill,  but  received  a 
fair  primary  education,  and  learned  the  Heidelberg  Cate- 
chism by  heart.  He  was  a  devout  child,  and  early  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  becoming  a  minister;  but  his  parents 
did  not  believe  him  sufficiently  vigorous,  and  he  learned 
the  trade  of  a  tailor.  He  continues  :  "  As  constant  sit- 
ting was  prejudicial  to  my  health  my  parents  finally  per- 
mitted me  to  devote  myself  to  study,  and  with  great  de- 
light I  began  the  study  of  Latin,  Greek  and  Hebrew.  In 
my  24th  year  I  went  to  the  University  of  Marburg,  in 
Hesse,  to  study  theology."  (Here  the  manuscript  is  de- 
fective.) 

"I  received  information  from  Holland  that  I  might  be 
promoted  to  the  ministry  for  service  in  America.  As  I 
was  willing  to  undertake  the  work  I  was  ordained  in 
Cassel,  and  received  an  excellent  testimonial.  The  Synod 
examined  me,  and  as  I  was  pronounced  worthy  I  received 
535  guilders  for  traveling  expenses  and  a  recommendation 
to  the  congregations  in  America.  I  was  fifteen  weeks  on 
the  ocean,  between  Holland  and  Philadelphia,  arriving  at 
the  latter  place  on  the  5th  of  December,  1765. 

"  I  began  at  once,  to  serve  the  congregations  at  Falkner 
Swamp  and  Vincent.  After  I  had  been  there  seven  years 
I  married  Elizabeth  Dotterer,163  a  widow  with  six  children 
and  no  property,  but  we  lived  very  happily  together.  I 
was  not  rich,  but  we  had  as  much  as  we  needed  day  by 
day.  Together  we  had  but  one  child,  a  son  whom  I 
named  Thomas.  After  he  was  grown  up  I  myself  edu- 
cated him'  for  the  ministry  as  well  as  I  could.    He  became 

16"She  was  a  daughter  of  Henry  Antes,  and  the  widow  of  Philip  Dot- 
terer. 
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a  minister,  and  has  been  a  great  comfort  to  myself  and  his 
mother.169 

"  After  I  had  served  this  charge  for  18  years  I  accepted 
a  call  to  Baltimore,  in  1783.  My  resignation  was  not  will- 
ingly accepted,  and  I  went  away  with  a  heavy  heart.  In 
Baltimore  I  could  remain  only  six  years,  though  I  did  my 
best  to  build  up  the  church.  The  congregation  was  so 
greatly  divided  that  I  could  not  remain  longer,  for  the 
building  of  the  new  church  had  caused  two  parties,  and  I 
was  compelled  to  take  sides  in  the  conflict."  (The  rest 
of  the  manuscript  is  wanting.) 

From  1790  to  about  1800  Mr.  Pomp  was  pastor  at 
Indianfield  and  Tohickon,  and  subsequently  lived  with  his 
son  in  Easton.  Harbaugh  relates  that  he  supplied  several 
congregations  in  the  neighborhood,  and  that  on  one  occa- 
sion he  fell  from  his  horse  and  sustained  an  injury  which 
rendered  it  impossible  for  him  afterwards  to  ride,  either  on 
a  horse  or  in  a  carriage.  The  people  to  whom  he  had 
preached,  however,  were  so  anxious  to  hear  him  that  they 
made  arrangements  to  have  him  carried  by  four  men,  on  a 
litter,  a  distance  of  from  twelve  to  fifteen  miles.  This  was 
done  several  times.170 

It  was  while  he  was  pastor  at  Falkner  Swamp  that  Mr. 
Pomp  published  a  volume  by  which  he  is  best  remem- 
bered.171   It  was  written  to  refute  Paul  Siegvolck's  book, 

169Thomas  Pomp,  born  at  Skippack,  February  4,  1773;  died  at  Easton,  pa., 
April  22,  1852.  He  served  the  church  at  Easton  for  56  years,  and  also  preached 
at  various  times  at  Plainfield,  Dryland,  Lower  Saucon,  Upper  Mount  Bethel, 
and  other  churches.  He  was  a  man  of  admirable  character  and  was  very 
highly  esteemed. 

1,0  "  Lives  of  the  Fathers,"  II.,  136. 

171  "  Kurzgefasste  Priifungen  der  Lehre  des  Ewigen  Evangeliums,  Womit 
deutlich  gezeiget  wird,  dass  man  die  Wiederbringung  aller  Dinge  in  der 
Heiligen  Schrift  vergeblich  suchet.  Von  N.  Pomp,  V.  D.  M."  Philadelphia, 
Henrich  Miller,  1774. 
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"  Das  Ewige  Evangelium,"  which  had  been  extensively 
circulated  by  the  Universalists  of  Oley.  Considering  the 
circumstances  under  which  it  was  written,  Mr.  Pomp's 
reply  was  a  very  creditable  publication.    He  was  a  man 
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of  decided  talent  and  his  personal  excellence  was  fully  ap- 
preciated.   He  died  at  Easton,  Pa.,  Sept.  1,  1819. 

John  Theobald  Faber  was  another  eminent  man  of  this 
early  period.  He  was  a  native  of  Zozenheimin  the^Palat- 
inate  and  studied  at  Heidelberg.  When  he  came  to 
America  in  1766  he  was  accompanied  by  John  George 
Witmer  and  probably  by  Charles  Lange.    Of  these  three 
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men  Faber  was  the  only  one  whose  ministry  was  thoroughly 
successful.172  He  was  twice  pastor  at  New  Goshenhoppen 
— the  intervening  years  being  occupied  by  brief  pastorates 
in  Lancaster  and  Indianfield.  He  was  stricken  by  fatal 
illness  in  his  pulpit,  Nov.  2,  1788,  dying  soon  after  he  felt 
the  stroke.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  nearly  45  years 
later  his  son  and  successor,  John  Theobald  Faber,  Junior, 
fell  dead  while  preaching  in  the  same  pulpit. 

John  George  Witner  (i735~I779)  appears  to  have  been 
an  unfortunate  man.  He  was  pastor  at  Muddy  Creek  for 
some  years,  but  he  was  not  well  supported  and  "  suffered 
from  chronic  melancholy."  In  1772  he  became  pastor  of 
a  charge  in  what  is  now  Lehigh  County,  consisting  of  the 

172  The  original  of  the  following  letter,  addressed  by  Alsentz  to  Faber,  is  in 
possession  of  the  author  : 

Germantown,  Sept.  19,  1766. 

Reverend  and  honored  Sir  ! 

My  heart  is  full  of  thanksgiving  to  our  faithful  father  who  has  mercifully 
protected  you  with  the  pinions  of  His  grace,  because  of  your  happy  arrival  in 
our  American  vineyard.  My  soul  rejoices,  and  I  congratulate  myself  on  ac- 
count of  the  assistance  which  you  bring  us,  and  of  which  we  sorely  stand  in 
need. 

I  have  been  informed  that  you  preached  yesterday  in  Philadelphia,  and 
that  you  expect  to  visit  and  preach  for  me  next  Sunday.  I  have  therefore 
already  written  to  Bro.  Weyberg,  requesting  him  to  inform  you,  that  I  have 
announced  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  that  it  might  therefore  be 
well  to  select  a  subject  suitable  to  the  occasion  ;  fearing,  however,  that  the 
letter  may  have  miscarried,  I  venture  to  write  directly  to  yourself. 

Will  you  please  inform  me  whether  you  prefer  to  preach  in  the  morning  or 
in  the  afternoon,  so  that  I  can  make  my  arrangements  accordingly  ?  I  am 
able  to  say  in  advance  that  we  shall  have  the  largest  audience  in  the  morning, 
as  many  of  the  members  reside  at  a  great  distance  from  the  church  ;  and  as  a 
stranger  you  would,  in  my  opinion,  find  it  most  agreeable  to  preach  at  that 
service. 

I  also  beg  you  to  inform  me  whether  you  belong  to  the  Faber  family  of 
Zozenheim.  Also,  what  is  the  name  of  the  gentleman  who  accompanies 
you  ?    I  remain,  with  great  respect, 

Your  faithful  Brother, 

John  George  Alsentz. 
Plura  Coram.    I  am  very  unwell,  and  hope  you  will  therefore  excuse  the 
brevity  of  this  letter. 
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congregations  at  Upper  Milford,  Saltzburg,  and  Chestnut 
Hill,  and  here  he  seems  to  have  labored  successfully. 

Frederick  Dalliker  (1738-1799)  was  a  native  of  Zurich. 
He  came  to  this  country  as  an  ordained  minister  in  1768  ; 
preached  in  New  Jersey,  and  became  in  1782  Nicholas 
Pomp's  successor  in  Falkner  Swamp.  There  he  was  very 
popular  and  successful.  An  old  man  who  personally  re- 
membered him  described  him  to  the  writer,  many  years 
ago  as  a  little,  good-humored,  red-faced  man,  with  a  shock 
of  white  hair.  As  we  have  already  remarked,  several 
ministers  were  admitted  to  Coetus  who  had  not  been  sent 
by  the  authorities  in  Holland.  John  Conrad  Bucher  was 
a  very  interesting  personage.  He  was  born  at  Schaff- 
hausen,  in  Switzerland,  June  13,  1730,  and  died  at  Leb- 
anon, Pennsylvania,  August  17,  1780.  Thoroughly  edu- 
cated for  the  ministry  at  Marburg,  Basel,  and  other 
universities,  he  had,  for  reasons  which  we  cannot  now  de- 
termine, entered  the  military  service  of  Holland.  Subse- 
quently he  came  to  America  as  an  officer  in  the  British 
colonial  service,  and  distinguished  himself  in  the  French 
and  Indian  war,  and  rose  to  the  rank  of  captain.  Having 
been  stationed  at  Carlisle  the  religious  necessities  of  the 
people  appealed  to  his  sympathy  and  he  began  to  preach, 
at  least  as  early  as  1763.  In  1765  he  resigned  his  com- 
mission and  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  the  work  of  the 
ministry.  He  was  the  founder  of  the  Reformed  Church  in 
Carlisle.  In  1766  the  Coetus  requested  permission  to  or- 
dain him.  The  minutes  say:  "  His  coming  to  Carlisle 
and  several  other  congregations  was  providential.  The 
charge  is  too  poor  to  send  him  to  Holland  for  ordination — 
what  shall  we  do?"  That  the  Coetus  ordained  him,  with 
or  without  permission,  is  not  to  be  doubted,  but  the  exact 
date  is  uncertain. 
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In  1768  two  calls  to  Bucher  were  presented  to  the  Coe- 
tus.  The  one  was  from  Lebanon,  Quitopahilla,  Heidel- 
berg, White  Oak  and  Rapho  ; 173  the  other  was  from  Read- 
ing. The  decision  was  left  to  his  own  judgment,  and  it  is 
known  that  he  went  to  Lebanon,  which  was  afterwards  the 
main  center  of  his  activity.  He  was  the  founder  of  many 
churches,  and  his  memory  is  held  in  affectionate  remem- 
brance. 

John  Christopher  Gobrecht  was  another  minister  who 
was  ordained  by  Coetus  without  the  consent  of  the  Synods 
of  Holland.  He  was  born  at  Angerstein,  Germany,  Oc- 
tober 11,  1733,  and  died  at  Hanover,  York  County,  Pa., 
November  6,  1815.  In  his  youth  he  learned  the  trade  of  a 
weaver,  but  was  in  no  sense  illiterate.  After  his  arrival 
in  this  county,  in  1753,  he  was  instructed  in  theology  by 
Alsentz.  In  1766  the  Coetus  requested  the  privilege  of 
ordaining  him,  representing  him  as  "  a  man  well  qualified 
for  the  ministry  who  has  been  called  to  the  pastorate  of  a 
congregation  that  had  been  almost  ruined  by  a  Land- 
laufer"  If  Harbaugh  is  correct  in  fixing  the  date  of  his 
ordination  at  September  28,  1766,  they  did  not  wait  for 
a  reply.  He  was  successively  pastor  at  Tohickon, 
Muddy  Creek,  and  Hanover ;  and  in  the  last-mentioned 
place  he  spent  the  concluding  27  years  of  his  minis- 
try. His  influence  in  Coetus  was  great ;  and  in  his 
person  and  character  there  was  something  patriarchal 
which  commanded  universal  respect.174  One  of  his  sons, 
the  Rev.  John  Gobrecht,  was  for  more  than  thirty  years 
pastor  of  the  Allentown  charge.    Another  son  was  chief 

173  A  small  congregation  in  Rapho  Township,  Lancaster  County,  popularly 
known  as  Gantz's  church,  now  extinct. 

174 The  writer  is  in  possession  of  Gobrecht's  copy  of  D'Outrein's  "  Gulden 
Kleinod  der  Lehre  der  Wahrheit,"  an  extensive  commentary  on  the  Heidel- 
berg Catechism  which  was  his  constant  vade  mecum. 
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coiner  of  the  U.  S.  mint,  and  designed  the  beautiful 
pattern-pieces  which  are  known  by  numismatists  as  "  Go- 
brecht  dollars." 

The  Reverend  Frederick  Faehring  (1736-1779)  is  the 
only  other  minister  whom  we  shall  mention  in  this  connec- 
tion as  having  been  ordained  by  Coetus  before  1770.  He 
studied  at  Princeton,  and  was  afterwards  instructed  by 
Alsentz,  Weyberg  and  Pomp.  The  minutes  of  Coetus 
for  1769  contain  the  following  rather  laconic  statement: 
"Faehring  has  been  examined  and  ordained  pastor  of 
Germantown,  Witpen  and  Worcester.  We  are  afraid 
the  Fathers  will  not  approve,  but  it  was  a  necessary  act." 
Faehring  afterwards  became  pastor  of  the  German  Re- 
formed church  of  the  city  of  New  York,  and  also  served 
several  charges  in  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church. 

The  refusal  of  the  authorities  in  Holland  to  permit  the 
American  ministers  to  confer  the  rite  of  ordination  was  a 
source  of  constant  disagreement  and  finally  led  to  separa- 
tion. In  1765  the  Coetus  formally  requested  this  privi- 
lege. "Why  should  we  not  ordain?"  they  inquired. 
"The  Presbyterians  doit  and  their  church  flourishes." 
The  Hollanders  were,  however,  unwilling  to  depart  from 
their  usual  colonial  policy ;  and  it  is  almost  comical  to  ob- 
serve how,  on  a  number  of  occasions,  the  Coetus  per- 
formed the  rite  on  its  own  responsibility  and  afterwards 
profoundly  begged  pardon  of  the  Fathers  in  Holland. 

A  constant  source  of  friction  was  the  division  of  the 
Holland  stipend.  It  came  irregularly  and  gradually  de- 
creased in  amount,  but  such  as  it  was  it  had  to  be  ap- 
portioned. The  Coetus  requested  the  Fathers  to  designate 
the  individual  recipients  of  their  bounty,  but  this  was  not 
generally  done.  It  had  therefore  to  be  divided  by  a  com- 
mittee, and  in  a  small  ecclesiastical  body  this  frequently 
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led  to  dissatisfaction.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  there 
was  an  earnest  effort  to  use  the  charities  in  accordance 
with  the  best  interests  of  the  Church.  The  following  para- 
graph from  Harbaugh's  "Life  of  Schlatter  "—though  it 
might  now  be  corrected  and  supplemented — may  serve  to 
give  a  general  idea  of  the  extent  of  these  benefactions  : 

"The  first  distribution  on  record  is  in  1755.  The 
amount  distributed  in  that  year  was  £418,  15s.,  6d.,  Penn- 
sylvania currency.  The  amount  varied  very  little  from 
this  up  to  the  year  1761  or  1762.  In  1757  it  was  £357, 
2s.,  iod.—  in  1758,  £385,  14s.— 1759,  £395,  14s.,  7d. 
Soon  after  1760  the  amount  seems  to  grow  gradually  less  ; 
no  doubt  because  the  congregations  increased,  and  many 
of  them  gradually  became  self-supporting.  In  1770  it 
was  £85,  14s.,  3d.— in  1773,  £46,  6s.— in  1778,  it  was 
450  guilders.  The  last  gift  we  find  acknowledged  is  100 
guilders,  for  the  use  of  the  congregation  in  Baltimore  in 
1791."  175 

The  following  lists — also  taken  from  Harbaugh — show 
how  the  stipend  was  distributed  in  early  days  : 

1755- 

Ministers.  Charges. 

Rev.  Weiss  Goshenhoppen  ... 

"    Rieger  Schaeffer's  church 

' '  Schlatter  

Remainder  of  last  year  

Rev.  Leydich  Falkner  Swamp  .. 

"    Lischy  Yorktown  

"    Otterbeim  Lancaster  

"    Stoy  Tulpehocken  


Amount  Received. 

£.  S.  D. 

  35  r5  o 

  15  00  o 

  45  00  o 

  14  00  o 

  35  i5  o 

  37  13  6 

  18  00  o 

  36  18  o 


t7S  Dr.  Good  says  the  last  donation  was  ordered  to  be  given  to  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Nevelling,  an  invalid  minister,  as  late  as  1793. 
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£.  S.  D. 

Rev.  Frankenfeld  Fredericktown,  Md                      36  00  o 

Waldschmid  Cocalico                                      36  10  o 

Du  Bois  Northampton,  etc                         21  50 

Tempelman  Swatara,  etc                                10  5  o 

Steiner  Germantown                                36  00  o 

Bartholomaeus                                                      19  2  o 

Dorstius                                                            5  8  o 

Travelling  Expenses  of  the  Elders                                 15  40 

Penna.  Currency                            417  15  6 

1759- 

Ministers.  Charges.  Amount  Received. 

£.  S.  D. 

Rev.  Weiss  Goshenhoppen                              30  00  o 

"    Rieger  Schaeffer's  church                         30  00  o 

"    Leydich  Falkner  Swamp                           30  00  o 

"    Otterbeim  Tulpehocken                                37  10  o 

"   Stoy  Lancaster                                  30  00  o 

"    Waldschmid  Cocalico,  etc                                30  00  o 

"    Du  Bois  Northampton,  etc                         20  00  o 

"    Alsentz                                                               30  00  o 

"    Tempelman,  emeritus                                          10  00  o 

Pro  alendo  Bartholomaeus                                            25  00  o 

Rev.  Rubel  Philadelphia                                  15  00  o 

To  Widows : 

Widow  of  Dorstius                                                  1  7  o 

"      "  Munz"6                                                  7  70 

To  Schoolmasters : 

At  Lancaster                                                           8  00  o 

"  Kreutz  Creek                                                     3  00  o 

"  Conewago                                                         1  10  o 

"  Readingtown                                                      3  00  o 

"  Goshenhoppen                                                    1  10  o 

176  Rev.  Christopher  Muntz  was  sent  to  America  in  1754,  but  died  on  the 
voyage. 
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At  Falkner  Swamp  

"  Tulpehocken  

Expenses  to  Coetus  

Total  distributed  

Remaining  in  the  hands  of  Rev.  Leydich 

Total  received  

That  the  Reformed  Church  in  the  United  States  is  deeply- 
indebted  to  the  Church  of  Holland  is  gratefully  acknowl- 
edged. For  disinterested  kindness  to  a  foreign  people, 
and  for  patient  continuance  in  well-doing,  the  benevolence 
of  the  Dutch  churches  has  hardly  been  equalled  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  To  this  benevolence  the  Reformed 
Church  in  Pennsylvania  owes  its  organization,  and  it  would 
be  ungrateful  to  forget  the  aid  so  freeby  extended  in  the 
dark  and  trying  hours  of  its  early  history. 

To  this  acknowledgment  we  may  perhaps  be  permitted 
to  add  the  confession  that  the  relations  with  Holland  did  not 
in  all  respects  fulfill  the  object  of  their  institution.  The  use 
of  the  Dutch  language — or  in  an  emergency,  Latin — was 
required  in  all  correspondence,  and  the  American  ministers 
complained  that  their  letters  were  not  understood.  "It  is 
hard  to  choose,"  said  one  of  the  later  secretaries,  "be- 
tween a  language  which  you  have  forgotten  and  another 
which  you  have  never  properly  learned."  Business  was 
necessarily  transacted  at  too  great  a  distance ;  and  years 
sometimes  elapsed  before  the  American  churches  could  ob- 
tain a  final  decision  on  an  important  question.  It  is  strange 
that  during  all  these  years  after  Schlatter's  mission,  the 
Dutch  synods  never  sent  one  of  their  own  number  to 
America  to  learn  the  necessities  of  the  churches  by  personal 
observation.    It  was  a  noble  act  to  send  German  ministers 


£.  s.  D. 
2  oo  o 
4  oo  o 
14  00  o 

339    9  0 
56    5  7 

395  H  7 
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to  America ;  but  the  Hollanders  did  not  always  know  their 
antecedents  and  were  occasionally  deceived.  More  than 
once  the  Coetus  pointed  out  that  it  would  be  safer  and  less 
expensive  to  use  the  funds  for  the  establishment  of  a  liter- 
ary and  theological  institution  in  America  in  which  minis- 
ters might  be  trained  for  service  in  the  local  field ;  but  for 
such  a  plan  the  Hollanders  manifested  no  sympathy.  The 
annual  stipend — so  long  as  it  was  used  to  increase  deficient 
salaries — was  not  in  every  respect  a  blessing.  As  it  was 
primarily  intended  for  Pennsylvania  the  pastors  in  New 
Jersey  complained  that  they  were  excluded.  The  people 
exaggerated  the  amounts  which  their  pastors  received  in 
this  way,  and  became  careless  with  regard  to  the  raising 
of  salaries.  It  might  have  caused  trouble  and  privation, 
but  we  think  it  would  have  been  better  if,  after  fifteen  or 
twenty  years,  the  Holland  stipend  had  been  devoted  to  some 
other  purpose  of  general  benevolence,  and  the  Reformed 
Church  of  Pennsylvania  left  to  its  unaided  resources  for 
the  support  of  its  ministry. 
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John  Joachim  Zubly. 

Birth  and  Parentage— Education— Pastor  in  Charleston  and  Savannah- 
Political  Services. 

kR.  ZUBLY  was  in  the 
eighteenth  century  re- 
garded as  by  far  the  most 
eminent  Reformed  minister  in 
America.  Though  he  was 
never  a  member  of  Coetus, 
his  prominence  in  Church 
and  State  induces  us  to  give  a 
somewhat  elaborate  account 
of  his  remarkable  career. 

John  Joachim  Zubly  was 
born  in  St.  Gall,  Switzerland, 
August  27,  1724.  His  father 
and  grandfather — both  named  David — were  weavers  ;  but 
it  must  be  understood  that  they  were  men  of  influence  and 
social  position.  The  family  had  been  settled  in  St.  Gall 
since,  at  least,  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  Felix  Zublin, 
the  second  of  that  name,  having  acquired  the  right  of 
citizenship  in  1543. 177    The  family  name,  it  may  be  re- 

177  For  the  above  facts  and  other  interesting- material  the  writer  is  indebted 
to  Professor  Hinke,  who  transcribed  them  from  Scherer's  Slemmatologia  San- 
gallensis  and  other  manuscript  works  in  the  library  of  St.  Gall. 

(202) 
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marked,  was  generally  written  Zublin  or  Ziiblin,  though  it 
appears  in  many  different  forms. 

In  1732  the  City  Council  of  St.  Gall  authorized  David 
Zubly,  the  younger,  to  publish  a  weekly  paper,  generally 
known  as  Der  Bericht.  The  censorship  was,  however, 
extremely  strict,  and  in  1734  he  was  actually  forbidden  to 
publish  foreign  news,  and  ordered  to  insert  nothing  but 
what  belonged  to  strictly  local  matters.  The  excuse  given 
by  the  council  was  that  they  feared  to  offend  the  Catholics, 
with  whom  they  tried  to  live  on  good  terms. 

In  1736,  David  Zubly,  Junior,  emigrated  to  America, 
to  which  country  a  number  of  his  relatives  had  previously 
removed.    An  account  of  the  voyage  is  still  extant  in  a 


pamphlet  published  in  1738  by  Hans  Wernhard  Trach- 
sler.178  In  it  the  writer  states  that  on  the  9th  of  September, 
1736,  he  left  Elgg,  a  town  in  the  canton  of  Zurich,  and  when 
he  came  to  Rotterdam  he  met  Mr.  Zubly,  of  St.  Gall,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Zuberbiihler,  of  Troguen,  Mr.  Tobler  (later  the 
father-in-law  of  J.  J.  Zubly)  and  many  others  from  Switz- 
erland. "  These  formed  a  colony  of  250  persons.  They 
engaged  passage  for  5  louis  d'ors  for  each  adult.  The 
voyage  lasted  12  weeks  and  3  days.  They  suffered  very 
much,  as  they  had  no  beds  and  were  compelled  to  sleep  on 

178  Kurtz  verfasste  Reiss  Beschreibung  eines  neulich  aus  der  in  West  Indien 
gelegenen  Landschaft  Carolina  in  sein  Vaterland  zuriiekgekomnienen  Lands- 
angehorigen,"  Zurich,  1738,  pp.  8. 
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the  floor."  Most  of  the  colony  settled  in  South  Carolina 
and  Georgia. 

It  was  long  believed  that  John  Joachim  had  accompanied 
his  parents  to  America,  but  it  is  now  known  that  he  was 
left  in  St.  Gall,  in  charge  of  his  grandfather,  David  Zubly, 
Senior,  with  whom  a  sufficient  sum  of  money  was  de- 
posited to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  lad's  education.  Unfor- 
tunately the  grandfather  failed  in  business  two  years  later, 
so  that  this  money  was  lost,  and  young  Joachim  was  left 
without  resources.  Friends,  however,  came  to  the  rescue, 
and  he  was  well  educated  under  the  direction  of  "  the  two 
professors  of  the  city."  What  additional  advantages  he 
enjoyed  we  have  been  unable  to  learn;  but  it  is  known 
that  he  visited  Tubingen,  and  the  family  tradition  relates 
that  he  studied  at  Halle.  He  was  very  precocious  and 
certainly  made  the  most  of  his  opportunities.  In  1743  his 
father,  writing  from  Purrysburg,  South  Carolina,  appealed 
to  the  City  Council  of  St.  Gall  to  secure  a  dispensation  for 
his  son,  so  that  he  might  be  ordained  under  age,  and  also 
pleading  for  some  pecuniary  aid  in  meeting  the  expenses 
of  the  voyage  to  America.  It  appears  that  an  appropria- 
tion was  made  for  the  latter  purpose,  but  the  ministers  of 
the  city  absolutely  refused  to  depart  from  their  usual  order 
in  conferring  the  rite  of  ordination.  The  candidate  then 
applied  to  the  church  of  Chur  (Coire),  in  which  city  he 
was  ordained  late  in  1743,  or  early  in  1744,  being  less 
than  twenty  years  old. 

Many  years  ago  the  present  writer  purchased  at  a  book- 
sale  in  Boston  a  volume  which  turned  out  to  be  Zubly's 
album.  It  is  a  marvellous  collection  of  autographs,  con- 
taining the  vota  of  nearly  one  hundred  friends,  most  of 
whom  were  eminent  in  church  or  state,  in  Europe  or 
America.    From  this  volume  alone  it  is  almost  possible 
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to  follow  him  on  his  journey  to  America,  and  even  to  cor- 
rect some  dates  in  the  biography  preserved  at  St.  Gall. 

It  appears  that  Zubly  left  Switzerland  early  in  the 
spring  of  1744  and  after  journeying  leisurely  down  the 
Rhine  arrived  in  England  in  May.  In  London  he  was 
cordially  received.  J.  T.  Burckard  wrote  in  his  album, 
May  13th,  and  in  August  we  have  the  inscriptions  of  F. 
M.  Ziegenhagen,  J.  R.  Pittius,  Samuel  H.  Albing  and 
others  whose  names  are  well  known  in  the  history  of  Ger- 
man emigration.  There  is  a  word  of  greeting  from  Peter 
Brunnholtz  who  was  then  in  London  but  subsequently  be- 
came a  prominent  Lutheran  minister  in  America.  It  is 
evident  that  these  men  took  a  profound  interest  in  the 
mission  and  work  of  the  "  boy  preacher." 

Arriving  in  America  in  the  autumn  of  1744,  young 
Zubly  remained  for  some  time  in  his  father's  house  at 
Purrysburg,  serving  as  an  evangelist  thoughout  South 
Carolina  and  Georgia.  He  was  a  fine  preacher,  and  his 
personal  excellence  rendered  him  very  popular.  On  the 
10th  of  November,  1746,  he  was  married  to  Anna  Tobler,179 
a  daughter  of  John  Tobler,  a  native  of  Rehetobel,  a  vil- 
lage near  St.  Gall.  For  several  years  they  lived  in 
Frederica,  but  soon  removed  to  Orangeburg,  S.  C,  where 
for  some  time  Zubl}'  supplied  a  Lutheran  church.  He  also 
organized  "  The  German  Calvinistic  church  of  St.  John" 
and  other  Reformed  congregations.180  About  the  same 
time  he  began  to  preach  at  Charleston.  He  lived  at  a 
place  called  Wandoneck — the  neck  of  the  river  Wando — 
about  three  miles  from  the  town.  Here  he  labored  until 
about  1760  when  he  removed  to  Savannah.    His  congre- 


179They  had  five  children — two  sons  and  three  daughters.  In  the  main 
line  the  family  is  believed  to  be  now  extinct. 

180  Bernheim,  p.  226;  Strobels's  "  Saltzburgers,"  p.  119. 
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gation  at  Charleston  was  composed  of  Reformed,  Luther- 
ans and  Roman  Catholics. 1S1 

It  may  not  have  been  easy  to  serve  a  congregation 
composed  of  such  mixed  materials,  but  Zubly  was  well 
qualified  for  the  work.  He  was  an  advanced  pietist  and 
cared  little  for  doctrine  or  denominational  distinctions. 
That  he  preached  regularly  in  three  languages— German, 
English  and  French— is  very  remarkable,  but  the  fact  is 
beyond  dispute. 

George  Whitefield  had  but  recently  established  his 
orphanage  at  Bethesda,  near  Savannah,  and  naturally  be- 
came Zubly's  patron  and  friend.  In  his  album  he  calls 
him  ex  intimo  corde,  his  "  son  in  the  Lord." 

Zubly  was  never  a  settled  pastor  in  Pennsylvania,183  but 
he  kept  in  close  touch  with  the  north.  In  1749  Lwchy 
recommended  him  for  the  pastorate  of  the  church  in  Lan- 
caster. As  he  was  fond  of  writing  for  the  press,  Saur 
became  his  publisher,  and  the  latter  took  every  opportunity 
of  praising  him. 

In  1753  Zubly  visited  the  north  in  behalf  of  White- 
field's  orphanage,  and  was  enthusiastically  received.  In 
New  York  the  people  are  said  to  have  offered  to  build  him 
a  church  if  he  would  but  remain  with  them  ;  and  Samuel 
Hazard  wrote  in  his  album  :  "  Come  over  to  New  York 
and  help  us  !  "  In  Philadelphia,  Muhlenberg,  Schlatter 
and  other  ministers  expressed  their  appreciation  of  his 
work.  He  visited  the  principal  Reformed  churches  in 
Pennsylvania,  but  also  delivered  a  somewhat  pointed  ad- 
dress to  the  brethren  in  Ephrata. 


181  Bernheim,  p.  179. 

i^Mittelberger,  in  his  "Reise  nach  Penn9ylvania  •>  (1750-54)  mentioned 
Zubly  as  one  of  six  Reformed  ministers  at  that  time  officiating  in  the  prov- 
ince, but  it  is  evident  that  he  was  a  visitor  and  not  a  regular  pastor 
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Of  course,  during  this  visit  Zubly's  acquaintance  was 
greatly  extended,  and  after  his  return  to  the  South  he 
wrote  a  number  of  letters,  of  which  three  were  until  re- 
cently in  possession  of  the  writer.  We  translate  them  on 
account  of  their  general  interest,  though  it  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  the  third  letter — which  is  historically  most  im- 
portant— is  in  a  very  imperfect  condition,  and  fails  us  at 
the  very  point  which  is  most  interesting  and  suggestive  : 183 

1. 

{To  Conrad  Wetser.) 

Wandoneck,  April  11,  1754. 

Very  Dear  Friend, 

At  our  meeting  I  experienced  for  you  a  sincere  affection 
which  has  not  diminished  by  my  absence ;  so  that  I  now 
take  up  my  pen  to  write  to  you  in  the  hope  of  enjoying 
the  pleasure  of  receiving  a  reply,  which  I  hope  will  be 
more  extended  than  my  letter. 

Through  the  grace  of  God  I  and  my  dear  ones  have 
safely  arrived  at  home,  and  inasmuch  as  God  gave  me 
grace  to  offer  here  and  there  a  testimony  of  the  mercy  of 
God  in  Christ,  I  silently  await  a  blessing.  It  is  my  Mas- 
ter's business ;  He  will  keep  His  eye  upon  it  without  my 
care  :  and  I  therefore  quietly  expect  his  benediction.  The 
greatest  advantage  of  my  journey  I  discover  in  the  certain 
conviction  of  my  own  insignificance. 

Enclosed  is  a  reply  to  Bro.  Jaebez  which  I  beg  you  to 
deliver. 

On  this  occasion  I  beg  you  to  inform  me  without  delay 
1.  What  are  the  chief  ordinances  (human  ordinances,  I 
mean)  of  the  community  at  Ephrata  ;  and  whether  it  is  true 

183  The  second  letter  has  appeared  in  the  American  Church  History  series, 
vol.  8,  p.  299. 
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that  they  call  their  Superintendent  the  Holiest  of  the  Holy? 

2.  Whether  they  practice  monastic  discipline,  what  is 
the  nature  of  the  punishment,  and  by  whom  it  is  ordered? 

3.  Whether  they  repeat  baptism  and  how  it  is  admin- 
istered. That  the  candidates  are  naked  is  probably  a 
calumny. 

I  pray  for  the  dear  people  of  Tulpehocken  that  they  may 
enjoy  the  sweet  and  blessed  knowledge  of  Jesus  our  Re- 
deemer.   Without  Christ  all  is  nothing. 

I  have  received  a  proposition  to  give  to  the  press  the 
discourse  which  I  delivered  at  Ephrata ;  but  as  it  has  long 
since  been  forgotten,  I  can  only  hope  that  it  may  be  im- 
pressed on  the  hearts  of  those  who  heard  it  to  their  eternal 
welfare. 

I  greet  my  dear  friends  and  all  the  Lord's  people,  and 
remain 

Your  sincere  friend, 

J.  Joachim  Zublin. 

2. 

(  To  Conrad  Beissel.) 

To  Friedsam  in  Ephrata  :  Grace  and  every  blessing 
in  the  knowledge  of  ourselves  and  of  our  eternal  Mediator 
and  High  Priest ! 

I  have  been  considerably  exercised  in  mind  as  to  whether 
I  should  answer  your  recent  letter  or  not — partly  because 
I  have  enough  to  do  with  my  own  miseries  and  many  in- 
firmities ;  partly  because  I  can  readily  conclude  from  the 
spirit  which  reveals  itself  in  your  letter,  that  any  repre- 
sentation from  me  would  be  lightly  regarded — and  inas- 
much as  you  consider  yourself  much  more  highly  exalted 
than  I  am  (if  you  are  further  advanced  in  grace  than  I 
you  merely  excel  a  weak  infant)  you  will  probably  not 
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consider  yourself  obliged  to  receive  an  exhortation  from 
me. 

Inasmuch,  however,  as  you  intimate  how  exalted  is  the 
order,  or  perhaps  responsibility,  into  which  you  regard 
yourself  as  having  been  placed  by  God,  I  will  tell  you 
honestly  how  you  appear  to  me.  May  the  lamb  whose 
eyes  are  like  flames  of  fire  reveal  in  thee  and  me  all  the 


CONRAD  BEISSEL. 


heights  and  depths  of  our  hearts!  "Thou  say  est,  I  am 
rich,  and  increased  with  goods,  and  knowest  not  that  thou 
art  wretched,  and  miserable,  and  poor,  and  blind,  and 
naked."  I  counsel  thee  that,  as  a  poor  sinner,  worthy  of 
hell,  thou  shouldest  go  to  the  Lord  Jesus  and  buy  of  him 
"  gold  tried  in  the  fire,  that  thou  mayest  be  rich  ;  and  white 
raiment,  that  thou  mayest  be  clothed,  and  that  the  shame 
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of  thy  nakedness  do  not  appear  [before  angels  and  men]  ; 
and  anoint  thine  eyes  with  eye-salve,  that  thou  mayest  see." 
It  is  indeed  pleasant  to  a  proud  nature  to  print,  to  say, 
or  to  hear :  "Thou  art  certainly  an  exalted  man  ;  thou  art 
far  advanced  in  sanctification."  When  to  this  is  added  the 
proud  self-deception  that  a  man  imagines  himself  a  priest 
for  the  atonement  of  others,  he  grows  giddy  in  spiritual 
conceit  and  becomes  boastful  beyond  measure. 

Oh,  that  the  Lord  Jesus  would  either  bring  you  down 
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gently  from  your  deceptive  exaltation,  or  else  cast  you 
down  by  His  divine  power,  so  that  personally  you  may 
sweetly  experience  the  abundant  riches  of  His  grace,  and 
that  when  you  are  weighed  in  the  balance  of  the  sanctuary 
you  may  not  be  found  wanting  ! 

' '  For  man  is  worth  no  more,  I  fear, 
Than  what  he  doth  to  God  appear." 

I  believe  that  in  this  letter  I  have  proved  myself  thy 
faithful  friend ;  but  will  leave  it  with  God,  in  the  hope  that 
He  may  bless  it  so  that  thou  mayest  become  sober. 

J.  Joachim  Zublin. 

January  9,  1755- 
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3- 

(  To  Rev.  J.  Heintzelnian,  Philadelphia.) 

Wandoneck,  July  i,  1755. 
Dear  Brother  in  our  Chief  Shepherd,  Christ  I 

Your  acceptable  letter  of  May  29  was  received  last  week. 
Part  of  its  contents  were  very  agreeable,  but  another  part 
was  of  such  a  nature  that  I  have  little  peace  of  mind. 
You  may  readily  conceive  that  I  refer  to  the  important 
proposition  which  at  the  suggestion  of  your  father-in-law 
was  also  addressed  to  me  by  Saur.  I  am  sincerely  obliged 
to  you  for  your  fraternal  confidence,  and  will  give  you  my 
present  judgment  with  equal  freedom. 

{Defect  in  the  Manuscript .) 
I  confess  be}^ond  all  things  that  the  matter  appears  to  me 
exceedingly  important.  If  I  conferred  with  flesh  and 
blood  the  answer  would  be  in  the  negative ;  but  may  the 
Lord  preserve  me  so  that  I  may  never  oppose  His  will,  for 
He  has  convinced  me  that  we  can  never  be  happy  unless 
we  follow  him  with  all  our  hearts.  I  appreciate  the  diffi- 
culties which  you  note  and  many  others.  No  one  knows 
my  incapacity  more  thoroughly  than  myself.  If  the  Lord 
should  leave  me  alone  for  a  moment  it  would  appear  to  all 
men. 

The  proposition  concerning  the  acceptance  of  a  congre- 
gation in  Raritan  is  out  of  the  question,  for,  in  the  first 
place,  I  cannot  speak  a  single  drop  of  Dutch,  and  am 
much  less  able  to  serve  a  Hollandish  congregation.  Be- 
sides, the  vocantes  can  and  dare  engage  no  one  who  is  un- 
willing to  submit  to  them.  All  would  therefore  depend  on 
the  nature  of  the  instructions. 

Mr.  Saur  has  not  given  me  a  very  favorable  idea  of  the 
Trustees.    In  this  matter  I  look  to  God  alone.  *  *  * 
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{Another  defect.} 

He  further  suggested  that  inasmuch  as  Sch —  (Schlatter) 
desired  a  letter  addressed  to  himself  (for  my  legitimation 
in  my  church)  I  should  undertake  a  journey  to  Coetus, 
when  we  might  orally  discuss  the  matter,  and  consider  the 
affair  in  all  its  details  ;  which  proposition  I  submit  to  the 
providence  of  God,  whether  anything  may  come  of  it  or 
not.  I  fear,  however,  these  things  will  not  be  agreeable 
to  Mr.  Schlatter,  for  I  have  not  for  a  long  time  received  a 
reply  from  him.  May  the  Lord  rule  the  whole  affair  ac- 
cording to  His  will  and  for  the  welfare  of  many  souls,  and 
prepare  me,  His  unworthy  servant,  for  all  that  may  be  be- 
fore me.    "  Do  what  thou  wilt  with  me,  etc." 

The  letter  to  Mr.  Rabenhorst  I  have  delivered.  I  saw 
him  personally  this  spring.  Quantum  mutatus  ab  illo 1 
He  is  now  one  of  the  four  secular  judges  of  the  commu- 
nity. O,  my  dear  brother,  how  important  it  is  that  we 
should  watch  and  pray  without  ceasing  !  By  how  many 
enemies  are  we  constantly  surrounded,  within  and  without ! 
All  this  is  a  constant  source  of  care  to  a  faithful  steward. 
I  am  still  far  from  reaching  the  goal.  I  know  what  I 
ought  to  be,  I  begin  to  feel  its  necessity,  but  unfaithfulness 
still  clings  to  my  nature. 

I  am  not  without  hope  that  the  Lord  has  begun  to  en- 
liven the  dry  bones  in  my  congregation.  O,  that  they 
might  live  !  How  painful  it  would  be  to  leave  my  congre- 
gation at  this  time  when  I  am  just  beginning  to  enjoy 
affection  and  blessing.    But  not  my  will  be  done  ! 

I  commend  your  reverence  and  all  the  brethren  to  the 
unchangeable  grace  of  our  Redeemer.    Pray  for  me  that 
I  may  know  and  fulfil  the  good  and  acceptable  will  of  God  ! 
Your  humblest  fellow-servant, 

J.  Joachim  Zublin. 
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It  seems  a  pity  that  so  much  of  the  third  letter  is  lost. 
What  was  the  plan  which  Saur  proposed?  Was  it  a  move- 
ment for  the  appointment  of  Zubly  as  Schlatter's  successor 
in  the  superintendence  of  the  Charity  Schools?  Or,  was 
it  proposed  to  establish  a  literary  institution  and  place 
Zubly  at  its  head?    At  present  none  can  tell. 

It  is  pleasant  to  mention  an  instance  of  Zubly's  generosity. 
The  Rev.  J.  F.  Handschuh — Lutheran  pastor  at  German- 
town — relates  that,  in  1755,  when  his  family  was  suffering 
for  the  necessaries  of  life,  he  was  surprised  to  receive  from 
Charleston  a  gift  of  four  barrels  of  rice,  which  were  sent 
by  Zubl}r.  The  latter  also  sent  him  a  gold-piece  in  a  letter.181 

Zubly' s  reputation  was  now  fully  established.  He  was 
fond  of  literature  and  had  published  a  number  of  books 
and  pamphlets.  A  devotional  book,  issued  in  1756 — 
entitled  "The  Real  Christian's  Hope  in  Death" — was 
probably  the  earliest  volume  in  the  English  language  in 
America  by  a  German  Reformed  minister.  It  must  have 
been  extensively  circulated,  for  it  appeared  in  several 
editions.185 

In  1770  Princeton  College  conferred  upon  Zubly  the  de- 
gree of  Doctor  of  Divinity,  and  on  this  occasion  he  pre- 
pared a  Latin  thesis.  That  he  was  highly  esteemed  is  cer- 
tain. The  Reverend  H.  M.  Muhlenberg,  who  visited  him 
in  1774,  says  in  his  "Journal": 

"  October  28  :  According  to  invitation  I  and  my  family 
dined  with  Rev.  Dr.  Zubly,  and  I  spent  the  afternoon  very 
pleasantly  with  him  in  his  library  and  study.  He  is  an 
experienced,  influential,  learned,  prudent  and  very  indus- 
trious man  of  a  sanguine  temperament.    He  has  a  larger 

184  "  Hallesche  Nachr.,"  new  ed.,  II.,  pp.  182  and  224. 

185  Dr.  Good  gives  a  list  of  14  publications  by  Dr.  Zubly.  Some  of  the  titles 
are,  however,  taken  from  Saur's  paper,  and  of  some  pamphlets  there  is  no  ex- 
tant copy. 
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collection  of  fine  books  than  I  have  seen  elsewhere  in 
America.  The  external  appearance  of  his  library  is  not 
surpassed  by  the  most  superior  in  Germany." 

In  Savannah  peculiar  circumstances  made  Zubly  a  civil 
as  well  as  a  religious  leader.  He  took  a  profound  interest 
in  the  political  questions  of  the  day,  and  was  active  among 
the  "  Sons  of  Liberty."  In  his  published  writings  he  de- 
nounced the  measures  of  the  British  ministry  in  unmis- 
takable language.  Discussing  the  suggestions  made  in 
England  to  arm  the  slaves  in  order  to  enforce  obedience 
to  British  rule,  he  wrote  to  the  Earl  of  Dartmouth  as  fol- 
lows :  "  Proposals  publicly  made  by  ministerial  writers  rela- 
tive to  American  domestics  have  laid  the  southern  provinces 
under  the  necessity  of  arming  themselves.  A  proposal 
to  put  it  in  the  power  of  domestics  to  cut  the  throats  of 
their  masters  can  only  serve  to  cover  the  proposers  and 
abettors  with  everlasting  infamy.  The  Americans  have 
been  called  a  rope  of  sand ;  but  blood  and  sand  will  make 
a  firm  cementation,  and  enough  American  blood  has  al- 
ready been  shed  to  cement  them  together  into  a  three-fold 
cord  not  easily  to  be  broken." 

Zubly's  election  to  membership  in  the  Continental  Con- 
gress is  thus  recorded  :186 

CD 

"July,  1775.  Provincial  Congress  of  Georgia,  John 
Houston,  Archibald  Bullock,  Rev.  Dr.  Zubly,  Noble  W. 
Jones  and  Lyman  Hall  were  duly  elected  to  represent 
Georgia  in  the  Continental  Congress.  Dr.  Zubly  said  he 
was  greatly  surprised  and  could  not  accept  the  honor 
without  the  consent  of  his  congregation.  Messrs.  Noble 
W.  Jones  and  John  Houston  were  appointed  a  committee 
to  interview  the  members  of  Dr.  Zubly's  church,  and  to 
request  their  permission  that  he  absent  himself  from  his 

186  Jones's  "  History  of  Georgia,"  Vol.  I.,  pp.  188-189. 
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charge  for  a  season  in  order;  that  he  might  perform  the  im- 
portant duties  devolved,  uporthim  by  this  congress.  Four 
days  afterwards  those  "gentleman  reported  that  they  had 
conferred  with,  .the.' congregation  and  the  members  ex- 
pressed a  willingness  to  spare  their  minister  for  a  time  for 
a  good  of  the  common  cause.  Dr.  Zubly,  thereupon,  de- 
clared his  acceptance  of  the  appointment,  and  thanked  the 
Congress  for  this  mark  of  honor  and  confidence."  "Dr. 
Zubly  was  selected  to  prepare  a  petition  to  the  King  upon 
the  present  unhappy  situation  of  affairs,  and  was  also  ap- 
pointed chairman  of  a  committee  to  address  a  letter  to  the 
president  of  the  Continental  Congress  acquainting  him  fully 
with  the  proceedings  of  this  Congress.  He  was  also  made 
chairman  to  frame  an  address  to  be  presented  by  Congress 
to  Governor  Wright." 

Strange  as  it  may  seem  Zubly  appears  at  this  time  to 
have  had  no  idea  of  a  possible  separation  from  the  mother 
country.  He  went  to  Congress  in  the  hope  of  aiding  in 
the  settlement  of  existing  difficulties.  He  was  willing  to 
contend  with  a  tyrannical  ministry,  but  not  to  renounce  his 
allegiance  to  his  King.  He  had  declared  in  print :  "  I  do 
not  regard  independence  as  a  remedy  for  our  troubles,  but 
rather  as  a  new  and  dangerous  disease."  From  this  point 
of  view  his  course  in  Congress  was  perfectly  consistent.  Nat- 
urally he  became  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  the  radical  party,  and 
it  was  determined  to  destroy  his  influence.  Judge  Samuel 
Chase  arose  in  Congress  and  denounced  him  for  corre- 
sponding with  the  Colonial  governor  of  Georgia,  Sir  James 
Wright — as  though  that  had  not  been  practically  the  very 
thing  which  his  constituents  had  directed  him  to  do. 
Charges  of  disloyalty  were  made  against  him,  and  in  the 
excitement  of  the  hour  he  determined  to  return  to  Georgia, 
to  defend  himself  to  his  constituents.    It  was  an  imprudent 
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course,  as  it  was  construed  into  a  confession  of  guilt. 
When  he  arrived  at  home  he  found  that  the  trend  of 
popular  sentiment  had  changed  and  he  was  practically 
left  without  supporters.  He  became  that  most  unfortunate 
of  men — a  politician  who  in  times  of  great  popular  con- 
vulsion attempts  to  take  a  middle  course. 

Zubly  was  treated  very  badly,  and  that  by  both  parties. 
It  is  said  that  in  1777  he  was  banished  from  Savannah 
with  the  loss  of  one-third  of  his  property ;  and  that  when 
the  British  took  the  town  the  work  of  spoliation  was  con- 
tinued by  soldiers  who  knew  no  more  than  that  he  had 
been  a  "  rebel"  leader. 

At  last  there  came  a  period  of  reaction,  and  it  was  felt 
that  Zubly  had  been  treated  with  unnecessary  severity.  His 
congregation  sought  him  out  and  he  was  brought  back 
to  his  former  charge  in  Savannah.  For  several  years  he 
attended  to  his  pastoral  duties,  but  it  may  well  be  sup- 
posed that  he  knew  himself  to  be  a  broken  man.  He  died 
August  21,  1781.  As  is  usual  in  such  instances  his  ser- 
vices were  best  appreciated  after  he  had  passed  away,  and 
two  prominent  streets  in  Savannah — Joachim  and  Zubly 
— were  named  in  his  honor.  A  suburb  of  the  city  is  said 
to  be  still  known  as  St.  Gall,  in  commemoration  of  his 
birthplace. 

If  Zubly  had  remained  in  Congress  a  few  months  longer 
he  would  no  doubt  have  become  a  signer  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  and  as  such  he  would  have  been 
highly  esteemed,  especially  as  representing  the  German 
element  in  that  great  convention.  As  it  is  he  is  practically 
forgotten,  and  recent  investigators  have  found  it  no  easy 
task  to  bring  together  the  facts  that  mark  his  history. 

That  Zubly  was  devout  and  eloquent  will  not  be  denied, 
and  in  his  own  way  he  was  no  doubt  a  faithful  laborer  in 
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the  Church  ;  but  he  dissipated  his  strength  in  many  under- 
takings, and  utterly  failed  to  recognize  the  necessity  of 
general  organization.  Not  one  of  the  congregations 
which  he  founded  is  now  in  connection  with  the  Reformed 
Church ;  and  indeed,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  they  are 
no  longer  in  existence.  Recognizing  the  fact  that  he  was 
in  many  respects  the  most  eminent  German  Reformed 
minister  of  the  Colonial  period,  we  are,  therefore,  reluc- 
tantly forced  to  the  conclusion  that  his  career — in  the 
Church  no  less  than  in  the  State — can  hardly  be  accounted 
more  than  a  brilliant  failure. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


Some  Independent  Ministers. 


Reasons  for  Independence — In  the  Mohawk  Valley— Pennsylvania  Inde- 
pendents— Theus  and  the  Weberites— Corpus  Evangelicum. 

'HAT  there  were  German  Re- 
formed ministers  in  America 
who  were  not  members  of  Coetus 
has  been  frequentty  intimated  in  the 
preceding  pages.  We  may,  how- 
ever, have  failed  to  create  the  im- 
pression that  they  actually  occupied 
the  greater  part  of  the  territory  of 
the  Church  ;  and  it  is  therefore  nec- 
essary to  remind  the  reader  that  in 
almost  all  the  British  colonies — not 
even  excluding  New  England — there  were  German  settle- 
ments which  desired  religious  instruction.  That  the  Coetus 
was  unable  to  supply  their  necessities  goes  without  saying, 
and  they  became  the  natural  prey  of  the  "  lopers."  Of 
most  of  these  wanderers — whose  only  credentials  were  a 
black  coat — it  may  be  well  to  say  as  little  as  possible  ;  and 
the  fact  that  the  names  of  many  of  them  are  forgotten  is 
not  greatly  to  be  regretted. 

It  would,  however,  be  an  error  to  include  all  inde- 
pendent ministers  in  this  disreputable  class.  Some  were 
no  doubt  good  men  who  absented  themselves  from  Coetus 
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on  account  of  the  remoteness  of  their  residence.  Others, 
whose  scholastic  training  had  been  defective,  were  ex- 
cluded by  the  stern  decree  of  the  synods  of  Holland, 
though  they  may  have  done  excellent  work  in  their  imme- 
diate field. 

From  our  point  of  view  almost  all  the  German  Re- 
formed ministers  of  the  province  of  New  York  may  be 
regarded  as  independent,  though  some  of  them  were  at 
times  loosely  connected  with  the  Dutch  Coetus.  No 
doubt  the  Dutch  Coetus  might  have  gathered  them  all,  but 
it  was  not  an  energetic  body  and  seems  to  have  put  forth 
no  efforts  in  this  direction. 

In  1758  the  Rev.  Abraham  Rosenkrantz  founded  the 
German  Reformed  church  of  the  City  of  New  York. 
This  was  done  with  the  full  approval  of  the  Dutch  min- 
isters, but  for  many  years  the  church  and  its  pastor  were 
practically  independent.  Rosenkrantz  is  described  as  a 
man  of  considerable  ability  and  force  of  character.  He 
was  married  to  a  sister  of  General  Herkimer,  "  the  hero  of 
Oriskany."  He  left  New  York  about  1760,  and  after  this, 
says  Benton,  "  his  field  was  the  whole  Mohawk  valley."187 
He  died  at  Little  Falls  in  1794.  His  successor,  the  Rev. 
John  P.  Spinner  (1 768-1848)  was  a  native  of  Germany, 
but  became  fully  identified  with  the  Reformed  Dutch 
Church.  He  was  the  father  of  General  Francis  E. 
Spinner,  who  was  for  many  years  treasurer  of  the  United 
States. 

The  Reverend  John  Michael  Kern,  a  native  of  Mann- 
heim, in  Germany,  must  be  numbered  with  the  Inde- 
pendents, at  least  during  a  part  of  his  career.  He  was 
sent  in  1763  by  the  Consistory  of  Heidelberg  to  take  charge 
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of  the  German  church  on  Nassau  street,  New  York.188 
Identifying  himself  with  the  Dutch  Church  he  soon  became 
a  leader  of  the  Amsterdam,  or  foreign,  party,  as  opposed 
to  those  desirous  of  home  government  in  the  administration 
of  ecclesiastical  affairs.  In  1772  he  removed  to  Mont- 
gomery, N.  Y.j  where  he  remained  until  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Revolutionary  War.  He  bore  the  reputation 
of  being  a  man  of  extraordinary  learning.  He  was  an 
enthusiastic  Loyalist,  and  his  congregation  maintaining 
opposite  political  principles,  he  resigned  his  charge,  went 
to  Halifax,  and  remained  there  until  peace  was  declared. 
In  1788  he  returned  and  located  in  Rockhill  Township, 
Bucks  County,  Pa.,  where  he  died,  March  22  of  the  same 
year.  He  was  buried  at  Indianfield,  and  members  of  that 
congregation  have  recently  erected  a  modest  memorial  to 
his  memory. 

John  Jacob  Wack  belongs  to  a  somewhat  later  period, 
but  may  be  mentioned  in  this  connection  as  the  last  of  the 
distinctively  German  pastors  of  the  Mohawk  valley.  He 
was  born  in  Philadelphia,  June  14,  i774>  and  died  at 
Ephratah,  N.  Y.,  May  26,  185 1.  He  studied  under  his 
brother,  Caspar  Wack,  from  whom,  however,  he  differed 
greatly  in  general  disposition.  Having  for  several  years 
preached  in  New  Jersey,  he  served  for  some  time  as 
an  army  chaplain,  and  in  1803  became  pastor  at  Fort 
Plain  and  Stone  Arabia.  He  was  physically  and  men- 
tally a  strong  man,  and  Corwin  tells  us  that  "he  re- 
sembled a  bishop  in  his  diocese  more  than  an  ordinary 
country  pastor."  He  was  in  1816  suspended  on  the  ground 
of  intemperance,  but  his  congregation  refused  to  recog- 
nize the  decree  and  became  independent.    It  is  known, 
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however,  that  they  regarded  themselves  as  in  some  way 
subordinate  to  the  German  Coetus. 

In  Pennsylvania  there  was  among  the  Independents  no 
man  of  commanding  influence,  unless  such  distinction 
should  be  awarded  to  Stoy. 

Frederick  Casimir  Miller  is  described  as  a  vigorous 
opponent  of  Schlatter.  He  had  been  a  schoolmaster  at 
Goshenhoppen,  but  at  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  Weiss 
from  New  York  was  preaching  to  a  part  of  the  congrega- 
tion. In  1753  he  applied  for  membership  in  the  Coetus, 
but  was  rejected  on  the  ground  of  an  offensive  life.  He 
seems,  however,  in  later  years  to  have  avoided  scandal, 
and  became  the  founder  of  many  churches. 

Philip  Jacob  Michael  (1716-1772)  was  originally  a 
weaver — some  say  a  mason — but  began  to  preach  in  eastern 
Berks  County  as  early  as  1750.  In  1764  he  applied  to 
Coetus  for  ordination,  and  was  favorably  recommended  to 
the  Fathers  in  Holland.  The  testimonial  declares  that  he 
had  faithfully  served  his  congregations  for  fourteen  years 
and  was  no  "landloper."  At  this  time  he  served  twelve 
congregations.  The  Hollanders,  however,  refused  the  re- 
quest, unless  Michael  would  come  to  Holland  to  receive 
the  rite,  which  was  out  of  the  question.  The  minutes  of 
Coetus  for  1765  say:  "We  will  say  no  more  about 
Michael,  as  the  Dutch  Church  does  not  desire  him  to  be 
received.  He  is  an  old  man,  and  his  congregations  are 
satisfied  with  him  without  ordination." 

Pithan  or  Bitthahn  was  an  itinerant  whose  course 
may  be  traced  from  Pennsylvania  to  North  Carolina.  He 
had  been  a  minister  in  the  Palatinate,  and  was  a  man  of 
some  learning.  The  minutes  of  Coetus  for  1769  say 
rather  suggestively  :  "  Pithan  has  been  permitted  to  supply 
Easton.    If  he  had  been  unworthy  he  would  have  taken  a 
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charge  without  asking  us."  Unfortunately  his  moral  weak- 
ness prevented  him  from  remaining  very  long,  and  in  time 
he  became  a  wanderer. 

Eyerman,  who  was  pastor  at  Saucon  and  Springfield, 
derived  some  notoriety  from  the  fact  that  he  was  badly 
mixed  up  in  the  Fries  Rebellion.  The  published  accounts 
of  the  succeeding  trials  for  treason  give  us  a  good  idea 
of  his  peculiar  disposition. 

Ulrich  Heininger  has  not  hitherto  been  mentioned  by 
historians.  He  preached  in  the  neighborhood  of  Landis- 
burg,  Perry  County,  from  1789  to  1802,  and  possibly 
longer.    Tradition  represents  him  as  a  worthy  man. 

To  attempt  to  enumerate  the  independent  Reformed 
preachers  of  Pennsylvania  would  be  to  furnish  a  some- 
what dreary  catalogue.  The  materials  for  further  investi- 
gation are,  however,  easily  accessible.  We  may  possibly 
incidentally  refer  to  some  of  them  hereafter. 

South  of  the  Potomac  the  Independents  were  at  one  time 
in  possession  of  the  whole  field.  There  werej  of  course, 
some  good  pastors ;  but  the  churches  were  in  general  neg- 
lected, and  many  of  them  were  lost  to  the  denomination. 

The  Reverend  Christian  Theus,  of  South  Carolina,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  an  interesting  character,  but  little  is 
known  of  his  personal  history.  He  was  a  native  of  Switz- 
erland, and  had  a  brother  in  Charleston  who  was  an  emi- 
nent artist.  That  he  was  related  to  the  Deiss,  or  Tice, 
family  of  Pennsylvania,  is  an  old  tradition.  He  preached 
near  Columbia  for  50  years  at  least,  until  1789  or  later. 
Bernheim  relates  how  he  came  into  collision  with  the 
fanatical  sect  known  as  the  Weberites 189  and  barely  escaped 
with  his  life. 

189  A  mystical  sect  founded  by  Jacob  Weber,  a  Swiss,  before  1760.  They 
declared  themselves  to  be  incarnations  of  the  deity,  or  of  persons  mentioned 
in  the  Scriptures.    Weber,  who  declared  himself  to  be  God,  killed  a  man  whom 
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In  1787  Theus  and  another  Reformed  minister,  named 
Carl  Froelich,  joined  with  three  Lutheran  ministers  in  an 
attempt  to  unite  the  German  churches  of  South  Carolina. 
This  union  received  the  double  Latin  name  of  Corpus 
Evangelicum  and  Unto  Ecclesiastica.  It  was  expressly 
provided  that  there  should  be  no  change  of  confession, 
but  that  such  liturgies  and  catechisms  should  be  used  as 
the  majority  of  each  united  congregation  might  prefer. 
As  the  Reformed  were  generally  in  the  minority  the 
result  might  easily  have  been  expected.  The  chief  in- 
terest in  this  movement  is  found  in  the  fact  that  it  antici- 
pated the  Prussian  church  union  of  1817  in  some  of  its 
most  important  particulars. 

After  the  death  of  Mr.  Theus  a  wealthy  family,  named 
Geiger,190  erected  a  monument  over  his  grave.  The  con- 
gregations which  he  had  served  lingered  some  thirty  or  forty 
years,  but  their  independent  preachers  are  hardly  known 
even  by  name.  In  the  far  South — as  in  many  other  re- 
gions— the  failure  of  the  work  of  the  Reformed  Church  was 
due  to  a  lack  of  faithful  pastors. 

he  called  Satan,  and  was  executed  for  the  crime.  Muhlenberg  says  :  "The 
English  inhabitants  scoffed  about  it,  and  said  the  Germans  had  nothing  to  fear, 
their  Devil  having  been  killed  and  their  God  having  been  banged." 

190  To  this  family  belonged  Margaret  Geiger,  whom  Mrs.  Ellet  calls  one  of 
the  heroines  of  the  Revolution.  She  rode  a  great  distance  at  night  and  con- 
veyed important  information  to  General  Greene. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


The  Men  of  the  Revolution. 

Patriotic  Ministers — Generals  Herkimer  and  Steuben — Letter  to  Wash- 
ington. 

HE  period  of  the  Revolution 
must  always  be  peculiarly  in- 
teresting to  Americans.  It 
may,  indeed,  be  asserted  that 
it  has  been  unduly  glorified 
by  poetry  and  romance,  and 
that  many  of  its  characters 
have  been  magnified  beyond 
their  proper  proportions.  We 
may  perhaps  acknowledge 
that  into  the  early  history  of  a  nation  the  mythical  element 
is  sure  to  intrude  ;  but  for  this  very  reason  it  is  important 
that  facts  which  may  be  regarded  as  of  minor  importance 
should  be  gathered  and  preserved. 

That  the  great  majority  of  the  church  people — Reformed 
and  Lutheran — were  in  favor  of  political  independence, 
may  be  regarded  as  certain.  The  very  fact  that  they 
recognized  the  lawfulness  of  defensive  war  drew  a  line 
between  them  and  the  non-resistant  sects  who  were  thus 
placed  in  a  position  antagonistic  to  the  policy  of  Congress. 
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In  looking  over  the  extant  muster-rolls  of  Pennsylvania 
regiments  we  observe  the  great  number  of  German  names  ; 
and  there  surely  can  be  no  difficulty  in  determining  the 
class  of  people  from  whom  the}r  were  generally  derived. 

Though,  as  we  have  intimated,  several  Reformed  min- 
isters were  Loyalists,  we  do  not  think  that  any  one  of 
these  could  be  properly  regarded  as  a  Pennsylvanian.  As 
early  as  August,  1775,  the  Reformed  and  Lutheran  con- 
gregations of  Philadelphia,  in  association  with  the  Ger- 
man Society,  published  an  appeal  for  liberty  from  British 
oppression.  A  number  of  Reformed  ministers  served  as 
chaplains  in  the  American  army,  and  several  were  actually 
imprisoned  by  the  British  for  their  devotion  to  the  patriot 
cause.  Harbaugh  has  preserved  a  number  of  instances 
in  which  preachers  indicated  their  sentiments  by  the  choice 
of  peculiar  texts.  The  Reverend  John  H.  Weikel — an  in- 
dependent— got  into  trouble  at  the  beginning  of  the  war, 
by  preaching  in  Boehm's  church,  Montgomery  County,  on 
the  text :  "  Better  is  a  poor  and  wise  child  than  an  old  and 
foolish  king  who  will  not  be  admonished,"  Ecclesiastes,  vi, 
13.  Dr.  Weyberg,  of  Philadelphia,  was  imprisoned  for  his 
patriotism,  and  his  church  was  occupied  by  British  soldiers. 
The  church  was  so  greatly  injured  by  this  occupation 
that  the  cost  of  repairing  it  was  $15,200 — though  this  was, 
of  course,  in  continental  money  which  was  considerably 
depreciated.  On  the  Sunday  after  his  release  from  prison 
Dr.  Weyberg  addressed  his  congregation  on  the  words, 
"  O  God!  the  heathen  have  come  into  Thy  inheritance: 
Thy  holy  temple  have  they  defiled." 

The  Reverend  J.  C.  A.  Helffenstein  was  pastor  at  Lan- 
caster at  the  time  when  the  captive  Hessians  were  kept 
there  and  it  frequently  became  his  duty  to  preach  to  them. 
On  one  occasion  he  preached  on  the  text,  Isaiah  53  :  3. 
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"For  thus  says  the  Lord,  Ye  have  sold  yourselves  for 
nought  and  ye  shall  be  redeemed  without  money."  Soon 
afterwards  he  preached  a  sermon  in  the  evening  on  the 
words:  "If  the  son  make  you  free,  ye  shall  be  free  in- 
deed " ;  when  the  excitement  became  so  great  that  it  was 
deemed  necessary  to  accompany  him  home  with  a  guard. 
Once  he  preached  to  the  American  soldiers  on  their  depar- 
ture for  the  scene  of  conflict  on  the  passage  :  "If  God  be 
for  us  who  can  be  against  us?  " 

The  Reformed  Church  certainly  had  its  full  proportion 
of  the  men  who  distinguished  themselves  on  the  field  of 
battle.  Leaving  out  of  consideration  men  like  Philip 
Schuyler,  who  belonged  to  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church, 
we  must  not  forget  "the  hero  of  Oriskany."  Nicholas 
Herkimer  (i>J^S~7l)  always  wrote  his  name  Herchheimer. 
His  father  was  a  Palatine  and  one  of  the  original  patentees 
of  Burnetsfield,  and  assisted  in  founding  the  church  of 
which  the  Rev.  George  Michael  Weiss  was  pastor.  The 
son  was  a  plain,  uneducated  man,  but  was  a  military 
genius  and  won  a  great  reputation  during  the  French  and 
Indian  War.  In  the  Revolution,  when  Fort  Stanwix  was 
invested  by  a  force  of  British  regulars  aided  by  Brant's 
Indians,  Herkimer  led  a  body  of  militia  to  the  relief  of  the 
garrison  ;  but  was  surprised  by  Col.  St.  Leger  and  severely 
wounded.  His  subordinates  wished  him  to  retire,  but  he 
took  his  seat  under  a  tree  and  smoked  his  pipe  while  giving 
orders  for  the  battle.  By  his  persistent  bravery  the  enemy 
was  repulsed,  but  Herkimer  died  of  his  wound,  or  rather 
of  an  unskilful  amputation.  The  scene  of  his  victory  is 
marked  by  a  splendid  monument. 

Baron  Frederick  William  von  Steuben  was  the  most 
celebrated  of  the  American  generals  who  were  identified 
with  the  Reformed  Church.    He  was  born  in  Magdeburg, 
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Germany,  Nov.  15,  1730,  and  died  at  Steubenville,  N.  Y., 
Nov.  28,  1794.  His  career  is  so  well  known  that  it  seems 
useless  to  enlarge  upon  it.  Every  school  history  relates 
how  he  served  under  the  great  Frederick  during  the  Seven 
Years'  War,  and  how  after  an  interval  of  dignity  and  repose 
he  was  finally  induced  to  cast  in  his  lot  with  the  struggling 


colonists.  Of  all  the  foreign  generals  who  took  the  part 
of  the  Americans  during  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  Steuben 
appears  to  us  to  have  been  the  one  whose  motives  were 
least  open  to  misconstruction,  and  whose  career  is  through- 
out most  completely  satisfactory.  As  Inspector  General 
of  the  American  army  he  took  charge  of  the  matter  of  dis- 
cipline, and  it  has  been  said  that  after  he  had  drilled  the 
soldiers  they  were  never  beaten  in  a  fair  fight.  At  York- 
town  he  held  an  independent  command  and  gained  the 
highest  distinction. 
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These  facts  may  be  regarded  as  thoroughly  familiar ; 
but  it  may  not  be  so  well  known  that  when  the  war  was 
over  Steuben  sought  out  the  church  of  his  fathers  and  took 
an  active  interest  in  its  affairs.  He  connected  himself 
with  the  German  Reformed  church  on  Nassau  street, 
New  York,  and  was  for  some  years  regarded  as  its  most 
eminent  member.  He  was  a  ruling  elder,  and  several 
times  wrote  the  minutes  of  the  consistory  in  the  absence  of 
the  regular  secretary.  His  death  occurred  at  his  country 
residence,  but  his  aide,  Colonel  North,  erected  a  tablet  to 
his  memory  on  the  walls  of  the  church  of  which  he  was  a 
member,  and  there  it  may  still  be  seen.101 

A  number  of  eminent  officers  of  inferior  rank  were  iden- 
tified with  the  Reformed  Church.  Among  these  may  be 
mentioned  Colonels  Frederick  Antes,  Peter  Kichlein, 
Henry  Spyker,  Lewis  Farmer,  Peter  Nagle  and  Nicholas 
Lutz ;  and  to  these  might  be  added  the  Hiester  family,  one 
of  whom  subsequently  became  Governor  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  such  well-known  names  as  John  Arndt,  John  Glon- 
inger  and  Valentine  Eckert — not  forgetting  Michael  Hil- 
legas,  who  was  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  during  this 
momentous  period. 

The  minutes  of  Coetus  contain  little  that  bears  directly 
on  the  progress  of  the  war  of  the  Revolution.  In  1777 
the  Coetus  prayed  the  "  Fathers  "  to  use  their  influence  to 
secure  mediation  between  the  contending  parties.  Days 
of  fasting  and  prayer  were  appointed,  and  in  1780  no 
meeting  could  be  held  on  account  of  the  disturbed  condi- 
tion of  the  country.  In  1781  a  pastor  (Dubbendorff)  is 
said  to  have  lost  his  influence  because  he  was  suspected 
of  sympathizing  with  the  British.    The  report  for  1786 

i9i  The  church  has  been  removed  to  Norfolk  street,  but  the  tablet'has  been 
preserved.  The  congregation  is  still  German,  but  now  belongs  to  the  Re- 
formed (Dutch)  Church  in  America.  Of  this  congregation  the  first  John  Jacob 
Astor  was  a  member  until  his  death. 
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contains  the  following  curious  item  :  "  The  people  have 
grown  luxurious  since  peace  has  been  declared,  and  do 
not  recognize  with  gratitude  the  great  things  which  God 
has  done  for  them.  O,  that  Americans  would  continue  to 
wear  home-made  clothes,  and  to  live  simply  as  they  did 
in  the  so-called  continental  times."  As  marking  the  be- 
ginning of  the  first  national  period  of  our  secular  history, 
the  following  brief  extract  from  the  Coetal  minutes  of 
1789  may  not  be  destitute  of  interest:  "As  General 
Washington  has  been  elected  President,  it  was  resolved  to 
send  him  a  letter  of  congratulation.  The  committee  con- 
sists of  Weyberg,  Gros,  Blumer,  and  three  elders,  Col. 
Farmer  and  Messrs.  Grosskoup  and  Arndt,  both  esquires." 

For  many  years  after  the  Revolution  the  Loyalists,  or 
Tories,  were  utterly  condemned  by  popular  sentiment ;  but 
we  have  now  learned  to  appreciate  the  fact  that  there  were 
good  men  on  both  sides  of  that  momentous  struggle.  It 
is,  however,  pleasant  to  be  assured  that  the  great  majority 
of  our  ecclesiastical  predecessors  were  decided  in  their  sup- 
port of  the  cause  which  led  to  national  independence. 


TOMB  OF  BARON  STEUBEN. 


CHAPTER  XV. 


Otterbein   and  the  "  United  Ministers." 

Early  Training — Pastoral  Charges — Otterbein  and  Lange — Conflicts  in 
Baltimore — the  "New  Reformed." 

tyiyff  HEN  Schlatter  was  about  to 
Wwt/  bring  his  little  company  of 
Reformed  ministers  to  America,  he 
said  in  a  report  to  the  deputies  that 
Otterbein  was  "quiet  and  pious." 
This  judgment  was  justified  by  a 
long  career  of  labor  and  devotion  ; 
and  though  Otterbein  could  not  es- 
cape the  opposition  which  comes  to 
all  men,  it  may  be  confidently  as- 
serted that  there  was  no  other  mem- 
ber of  Coetus  who  was  at  all  times  so  generally  esteemed. 
As  in  his  later  years  he  joined  with  several  other  Reformed 
ministers  in  an  evangelical  movement  which  finally  resulted 
in  the  establishment  of  a  separate  religious  denomination, 
his  relation  to  the  Reformed  Church  has  frequently  been 
misunderstood ;  and  it  is  therefore  desirable — while  avoid- 
ing all  material  that  can  properly  be  regarded  as  contro- 
versial— to  furnish  a  brief  sketch  of  his  personal  history. 

Philip  William  Otterbein  was  born  June  3,  1726,  at  Dil- 
lenburg,  Nassau.    His  father  and  grandfather  had  been 
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Reformed  ministers,  and  five  of  his  brothers  also  assumed 
the  sacred  office.  Of  his  brothers  several  became  eminent, 
and  one  was  a  successful  religious  author.102  The  whole 
family  was  unusual!}'  devout,  and  seems  to  have  been 
greatly  under  the  influence  of  the  religious  movement  of 
which  such  men  as  Theodore  Untereyck  and  Gerhard 
Tersteegen  had  been  distinguished  exponents. 

William — for  by  this  name  he  was  always  known — re- 
ceived a  good  education  at  Herborn,  and  was  subsequently 
ordained  to  the  ministry.  He  was  pastor  at  Fliesbach 
when  Schlatter  invited  him  to  accompany  him  to  Pennsyl- 
vania ;  but  did  not  hesitate  to  undertake  the  work  to  which 
he  was  called. 

Immediately  after  his  arrival  in  America  Otterbein  was 
called  to  the  pastorate  of  the  church  in  Lancaster,  which 
was  then,  next  to  Philadelphia,  the  most  important  in  the 
province.  His  immediate  predecessors  had  left  the  con- 
gregation rent  and  distracted.  His  sincerity  and  enthusi- 
asm were,  however,  irresistible,  and  the  scattered  elements 
were  soon  reunited.  A  church  was  erected  which  re- 
mained standing  until  1853.  He  insisted  earnestly  on 
church  discipline,  and  a  document  signed  by  many  of  his 
members  is  still  extant,  pledging  them  to  the  strictest  ob- 
servance of  their  duties.  In  the  minutes  of  Coetus  for  175 7 
he  is  called  "  an  excellent  pastor." 

Besides  preaching  in  Lancaster  and  New  Providence 
Otterbein  served  as  a  member  of  two  committees  of  supply, 
which  rendered  it  necessary  for  him  to  preach  occasionally 
in  Reading  and  at  Conewago,  Adams  County,  and  for 

152  Georg  Gottfried  Otterbein  (1731-1736)  was  a  younger  brother  of  Philip 
William.  He  was  the  author  of  three  volumes  on  the  Heidelberg  Catechism, 
and  of  several  text-books  for  schools.  The  title-page  which  is  here  reproduced 
has  been  kindly  contributed  by  Mr.  Sachse.  The  American  edition  has  been 
hitherto  unknown. 
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some  time  he  also  preached  at  York.  These  were  no 
doubt  the  "  itinerant  labors  "  to  which  he  referred  in  his 
old  age  as  having  been  undertaken  while  he  was  pastor  in 
Lancaster. 

In  1758  Otterbein  left  Lancaster  rather  suddenly.  He 
had  intended  to  visit  his  relatives  in  Europe,  but  was  pre- 
vented, it  is  said,  by  a  war  which  was  then  raging.  When 
he  subsequently  remonstrated  with  Steiner  for  irregularly 
accepting  a  call  to  Philadelphia  the  latter  retorted  :  "  If 
I  were  to  make  myself  a  judge  of  your  conduct  I  would 
say  :  '  Your  departure  from  Lancaster  and  your  delay  in 
making  your  proposed  journey  to  the  fatherland  do  not 
please  me.'  *  *  *  But  as  I  do  not  know  your  private  mo- 
tives, I  cannot  presume  to  judge."193    From  1758  to  1760 


Otterbein  was  pastor  at  Tulpehocken.  He  is  said,  in  the 
minutes  of  Coetus,  to  have  labored  "  with  a  blessing."  In 
1759  he  declined  a  call  to  Frederick,  Md.  In  a  letter  to 
Holland,  in  1760,  the  following  passage  appears:  "We 
announce  with  pleasure  that  Domine  Otterbein  has  deter- 
mined to  remain  longer  with  us.  He  still  labors  with 
great  energy  and  success  in  Tulpehocken.  Occasionally 
he  makes  a  journey  to  Fredericktown,  in  Maryland,  in 
order  to  keep  together  the  sheep  who  were  left  without  a 
shepherd  by  Domine  Steiner,  and  to  feed  them  with  the 
word  of  God." 

In  the  same  year  the  call  from  Frederick  was  renewed, 
and  it  was  the  judgment  of  the  Coetus  that  it  should  be  ac- 
cepted "  on  account  of  the  isolated  position  of  the  church." 

133  Mayer  MSS.,  I,  p.  114. 
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On  the  19th  of  April,  1762,  Otterbein  was  married  to 
Susan  Le  Roy,  of  Lancaster,  Pa.  She  was  no  doubt  a 
near  relative  of  Jean  Jacques  Le  Roy,  an  Indian  trader 
who  was  killed  by  the  savages  at  Mahoning  in  1755,  and 
whose  family  subsequently  resided  in  Lancaster.134  One 
of  her  sisters  was  married  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  William 
Hendel.  We  know  nothing  concerning  Otterbein's  do- 
mestic life,  except  that  his  wife  died  April  27,  1768,  aged 
32  years  and  5  months,195  leaving  no  children.  Her  hus- 
band remained  a  widower  until  his  death. 

During  the  five  years  which  he  spent  in  Frederick,  Otter- 
bein accomplished  a  great  work.  A  fine  church  and  par- 
sonage were  erected,  and  the  congregation  manifested  a 
degree  of  energy  to  which  it  had  previously  been  a  stranger. 
The  pastor  was,  however,  violently  opposed  by  a  party 
who  regarded  his  methods  as  new  and  revolutionary.  In 
the  English  churches  he  would  have  been  called  a  "  New 
Light,"  for  he  insisted  strongly  on  personal  religious  ex- 
perience, and  held  frequent  prayer  meetings  in  which  the 
members  of  the  church  were  expected  to  take  an  active 
part.  It  has  been  intimated  that  Otterbein's  "  new  mea- 
sures "  rendered  him  unpopular  in  the  Coetus,  and  led  to 
persecution,  but  this  is  undoubtedly  a  mistake.  Most  of 
the  members  of  Coetus  had  been  educated  under  pietistic 
influences  and  thoroughly  sympathized  with  Otterbein. 

In  1765  Otterbein  accepted  a  call  to  York,  Pa.,  holding 
this  pastorate  until  1774.  Here  he  was  very  popular,  so 
that  though  he  was  absent  in  1770  and  1771,  on  a  visit  to 
his  relatives  in  Germany,  his  people  refused  to  give  him  up. 

It  was  in  1767  that  Otterbein's  religious  methods  first 
claimed  the  official  attention  of  Coetus.   The  Rev.  Charles 


lM  Rupp's  "History  of  Lancaster  County,"  p.  354. 
1',r'  Records  of  First  Reformed  Church,  Lancaster. 
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Lange  had  in  the  meantime  become  pastor  at  Fred- 
erick. He  was  decidedly  opposed  to  Otterbein's  revivals, 
and  even  went  so  far  as  to  bring  charges  against  him. 
How  he  was  received  by  Coetus  becomes  evident  from  the 
following  section  of  the  minutes,  which  though  somewhat 
extended  is  worthy  of  translation  : 

"  Complaints  between  D.  Olterbein,  D.  Lange  and  the 
congregation  at  Fredericktoivn. 

"The  circumstances  areas  follows:  When  D.  Otter- 
bein  removed  from  Frederick  to  York  the  congregation 
was  without  a  pastor  for  a  whole  year.  Certain  members, 
therefore,  met  on  Sundays,  and  one  of  them  read  a  pas- 
sage from  the  Scriptures  or  a  book  of  sermons,  or  they 
occupied  themselves  with  religious  discourse ;  sometimes 
they  sung  a  psalm  or  hymn  and  prayed.  Other  members 
did  nothing  of  the  kind,  but  spoke  against  them. 

"This  was  the  state  of  affairs  before  D.  Lange  went 
there.  Although  he  had  been  informed  of  the  matter,  he 
at  once  took  the  side  of  those  who  had  opposed  the  meet- 
ings. He  was  therefore  accused  to  Coetus  by  many  mem- 
bers of  the  congregation  of  having  publicly  and  privately 
used  all  kinds  of  objectionable  and  contemptuous  language 
against  those  who  attended  the  meetings,  also  accusing 
them  of  sectarianism  without  giving  a  reason  for  his  accu- 
sation. Therefore,  they  no  longer  attended  his  preaching. 
They  further  accused  him  of  improper  expressions  in 
spiritual  matters. 

"  After  D.  Lange  had  been  some  time  in  Frederick,  D. 
Otterbein  went  there  on  business.    He  preached  there  one 
Sunday,  and  afterwards  D.  Lange  forbade  him  the  pulpit 
that  he  should  not  preach  in  the  church  when  he  came  to 
that  place. 
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"  Lange  had  a  great  deal  to  say  (before  Coetus)  against 
D.  Otterbein's  preaching.  He  accused  him  of  despising 
public  worship,  the  sacraments,  the  ministry,  and  also  of 
scattering  the  congregation.  In  proof  of  his  accusations 
he  referred  to  the  sermon  which  D.  Otterbein  had  preached 
on  the  previous  day  at  the  opening  of  Coetus.  D.  Otter- 
bein defended  himself  against  all  the  charges  which  D. 
Lange  had  brought  against  him,  declaring  himself  to  be 
in  all  respects  orthodox,  leaving  his  sermon  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  ministers,  because  all  who  were  present  had 
heard  it. 

"  After  all  this  had  been  minutely  presented,  the  follow- 
ing conclusions  were  drawn  from  the  facts  : 

"(a)  That  neither  in  general  doctrine  nor  especially  in 
the  sermon  which  he  preached  at  the  opening  of  Coetus 
can  D.  Otterbein  be  justly  charged  with  contempt  of  wor- 
ship, of  the  sacraments,  nor  of  the  ministry ;  nor  can  he 
be  charged  with  scattering  the  congregation. 

"(b)  That  it  is  not  contrary  to  the  teaching  of  our  church 
for  people  to  meet  occasionally  for  prayer  and  to  study  the 
word  of  God. 

"  (c)  That  no  congregation  which  belongs  to  Coetus  has 
a  right  to  forbid  its  pulpit  to  a  member  of  the  same  on  its 
own  responsibility  and  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
Coetus. 

"  (d)  That  D.  Lange  should  as  soon  as  possible  be  re- 
moved to  another  congregation.  If  the  congregation  in 
Fredericktown  becomes  harmonious  it  shall  again  be  sup- 
plied with  a  regular  pastor ;  and  if  they  call  a  member  of 
Coetus  he  may  accept  the  call  with  the  approval  of  Coetus. 

"  (e)  That  on  account  of  imprudent  remarks  concerning 
divine  things  D.  Lange  be  required  to  confess  his  error. 

"  D.  Lange  made  the  required  confession.    It  was  then 
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resolved  that,  on  account  of  his  confession  and  promise  of 
amendment,  D.  Lange  shall  be  regarded  as  a  member  of 
Coetus  until  additional  charges  are  presented." 

It  subsequently  appeared  that  Lange  was  an  unworthy 
man,  and  in  later  minutes  he  is  termed  "  a  lost  brother." 
We  have,  however,  quoted  this  action  to  show  how  com- 
pletely the  Coetus  sympathized  with  Otterbein. 

For  several  years  there  had  been  a  conflict  in  Baltimore 
which  threatened  the  destruction  of  the  congregation.  To 
relate  its  particulars  would  demand  more  space  than  we 
can  possibly  afford.  It  may,  however,  be  briefly  said  that 
in  its  earliest  years  the  congregation  was  not  connected 
with  synod  and  we  are  therefore  unable  to  determine  the 
date  of  its  organization.  The  Rev.  John  Christopher 
Faber — a  relative  of  John  Theobald  Faber — was  called  to 
the  pastorate  in  1768;  but  his  services  failed  to  prove 
acceptable  to  the  most  devout  people  in  the  congregation. 
Another  ground  of  objection,  according  to  a  statement 
subsequently  entered  by  Otterbein  on  the  records  of  his 
congregation,  was  found  in  the  fact  that  he  was  not  a  mem- 
ber of  Coetus.  In  1770  an  effort  was  made  to  remove  Mr. 
Faber,  but  it  proved  unsuccessful,  and  the  party  opposing 
him  then  withdrew  and  built  a  chapel,  though  neither  party 
regarded  the  separation  as  final,  and  by  mutual  consent  the 
whole  matter  was  referred  to  Coetus. 

Benedict  Schwob,  or  Swrope,196  became  the  pastor  of  the 
seceding  congregation,  though  as  yet  he  had  not  been 
ordained.  He  had  been  a  ruling  elder  in  St.  Benjamin's 
church,  near  Westminster,  Md.,  as  early  as  1763,  but  of 
his  preparation  for  the  ministry  we  have  no  information. 
From  his  extant  German  manuscript  we  conclude  that  he 


196  The  name  was  variously  written,  even  by  its  owner.  No  doubt  it  was 
originally  Schwab. 
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was  very  imperfectly  educated ;  but  he  must  have  devel- 
oped unusual  oratorical  talent.  His  congregation  earnestly 
desired  his  ordination,  and  the  Coetus  after  long  delibera- 
tion complied  with  their  request  on  the  ground  of  the  neces- 
sities of  the  Church  in  Maryland.  The  act  was  irregular, 
but  was  condoned  by  the  authorities  in  Holland,  because 
Maryland  did  not  "fall  within  their  jurisdiction."^ 

For  several  years  the  minutes  of  Coetus  were  burdened 
with  the  affairs  of  the  Church  in  Baltimore,  and  every  effort 
was  made  to  reunite  the  parties.  At  last  it  was  determined 
that  both  ministers  should  withdraw  to  make  room  for  a 
new  pastor.  This  was  believed  to  be  a  final  settlement, 
and  Faber  at  once  removed  to  Taneytown.  Schwob  un- 
fortunately remained  in  Baltimore  some  time  longer,  and 
the  old  church  accused  him  of  unfaithfulness  to  the  agree- 
ment. On  this  ground  they  extended  a  call  to  George 
Frederick  Wallauer,  a  minister  who  had  come  independ- 
ently from  Germany  and  had  not  been  admitted  to  Coetus. 
By  this  act  the  last  hope  of  reunion  was  destroyed,  and 
the  first  church  was  for  some  years  regarded  as  inde- 
pendent of  Coetus. 

The  second  church  had  repeatedly  requested  Mr.  Otter- 
bein  to  become  its  pastor,  and  finally  in  1774  he  accepted 
the  call.  The  Coetus  had  previously  expressed  its  doubt 
as  to  the  propriety  of  the  settlement  on  account  of  the 
prejudice  of  one  of  the  parties,  but  in  1775  the  call  was 
regularly  confirmed.  At  the  same  time  the  Coetus  ex- 
pressed its  satisfaciion  that  "  his  labors  are  blest  and  the 
opposing  party  cease  from  strife." 

For  nearly  thirty-nine  years  Mr.  Otterbein  was  pastor  of 
the  second  church  of  Baltimore.  The  congregation  did 
not  grow  rapidly,  as  the  records  show,  but  the  members 
remained  sincerely  attached  to  their  pastor,  though  he  was 
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often  absent  on  account  of  general  evangelistic  work. 
There  was  a  certain  rivalry  between  the  two  Reformed 
congregations  which  occasionally  became  acute  ;  but  Otter- 
bein  always  remained  a  member  of  Coetus  in  good  and 
regular  standing.  In  1788,  in  writing  to  the  synods  of 
Holland,  he  relates  the  history  of  his  congregation  and 
then  adds  :  "  The  schism  occurred  in  my  absence.  I  took 
charge  of  that  portion  of  the  congregation  which  was  al- 
ways submissive  to  Coetus  and  sought  for  discipline  and 
order.  To  take  charge  of  them  was  with  me  a  matter  of 
conscience.    Therefore  I  have  the  approval  of  Coetus." 

In  1774  Otterbein  made  the  acquaintance  of  Francis  As- 
bury,  the  pioneer  of  American  Methodism.  As  is  well 
known,  the  latter  did  not  propose  to  establish  a  separate 
religious  denomination ;  but  in  furtherance  of  the  move- 
ment inaugurated  by  Wesley  and  his  coadjutors,  he  founded 
societies  whose  sole  condition  of  membership  was  "  a  de- 
sire to  flee  the  wrath  to  come  and  be  freed  from  sin."197  The 
sacraments  were  not  administered  in  these  Methodist  soci- 
eties, but  the  class  system  was  introduced,  and  some  of  the 
"leaders"  then  appointed  subsequently  became  earnest 
Methodist  ministers. 

With  the  general  features  of  this  system  Otterbein  must 
have  been  familiar  from  childhood.  It  was  based  on  the 
pietistic  idea  of  the  "  ecclesiola  in  ecclesia"  which  had 
been  familiar  to  the  Reformed  people  of  Germany  since 
the  days  of  Jean  de  Labadie.  What  was  more  natural  than 
that  it  should  seem  to  furnish  an  answer  to  what  was  then 
a  burning  question,  especially  in  Maryland?  The  people 
were  everywhere  clamoring  for  religious  instruction,  but 
there  were  but  few  ministers  and  some  of  the  widely  scat- 
tered congregations  were  but  rarely  visited.     The  only 

197  American  Cyclopaedia.    Article,  "Methodism." 
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practicable  expedient  seemed  to  be  to  enlist  the  laity  in  the 
work  of  the  Church  ;  and  Otterbein  and  Schwob  proceeded 
to  organize  societies  or  classes  in  all  the  churches  to  which 
their  influence  extended.  These  societies  were  to  meet  as 
often  as  possible  for  religious  edification  and  their  leaders 
were  to  aid  their  pastors  in  promoting  devotion  and  in  exer- 
cising proper  discipline.  Semi-annual  conferences  were 
held,  at  which  reports  were  presented  from  the  several  so- 
cieties or  classes. 

In  1883  the  present  writer  discovered  the  minutes  of 
five  of  these  conferences  among  the  records  of  St.  Ben- 
jamin's church,  near  Westminster,  Maryland,  which  is 
situated  in  the  region  once  known  as  "Pipe  Creek." 198 
From  these  minutes  it  appears  that  the  movement  was  at 
that  time  confined  to  the  Reformed  Church.  It  included, 
we  believe,  all  the  Reformed  pastors  in  Maryland,  except 
Wallauer  and  Faber,  whose  absence  is  easily  explained, 
and  several  Pennsylvania  charges  were  also  represented. 
The  pastors  who  signed  the  minutes,  besides  Otterbein  and 
Schwob,  were  Jacob  Weimer,  of  Hagerstown,  F.  L. 
Henop,  of  Frederick,  Daniel  Wagner,  of  York,  Pa.,  and 
William  Hendel,  of  Tulpehocken,  Pa.  The  class-leaders 
were  among  the  most  devout  and  influential  members  of 
the  Church. 

Unfortunately  these  minutes  are  not  complete.  They 
begin  May  29,  1774,  and  end  abruptly  on  the  2d  of  June, 
1776,  though  the  conference  adjourned  to  meet  on  the 
2d  of  October  of  the  latter  year  at  the  house  of  Jacob 
Wilt  in  Conewago.199    Whether  the  meetings  were  con- 


198  These  minutes  were  published  by  the  author  in  an  article  in  the  Re- 
formed Quarterly  Review,  for  January,  1884,  and  were  reprinted  by  Drury  in 
his  "  Life  of  Otterbein." 

139  Christ  church,  near  L,ittlestown,  Adams  County,  Pa. 
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tinued  we  do  not  know.  Probably  they  were  suspended 
during  the  period  of  the  Revolution,  to  be  subsequently  re- 
vived in  a  somewhat  different  form. 

In  1776  the  "  United  Ministers  "  ordained  Henry  Wei- 
der,  who  had  been  one  of  the  earliest  class-leaders.  The 
fact  was  not  reported  to  the  authorities  in  Holland,  possibly 
on  the  ground  that  Maryland  did  not  "  fall  within  their 
jurisdiction."  Weider  does  not  seem  to  have  been  very 
active  in  the  ministry,  but  as  late  as  1790  he  was  pastor  of 
the  Bermudian  church  in  Adams  County,  Pa.200  George 
Adam  Gueting201  was  another  of  the  early  class-leaders. 
Otterbein  instructed  him  in  theology  and  in  1783  brought 
him  to  Coetus  for  examination  and  ordination.  Greatly  to 
the  displeasure  of  the  Hollanders  the  Coetus  ordained  him, 
on  the  ground  of  "  the  necessities  of  the  Church  in  Mary- 
land," but  he  never  became  an  active  member.  He  was 
an  enthusiast  of  the  most  pronounced  type,  and  conducted 
the  "big  meetings"  on  the  Antietam  which  are  not  yet 
forgotten.  In  this  respect  he  went  much  farther  than  Mr. 
Otterbein,  who  was  more  quiet  and  reflective.  It  was  prob- 
ably greatly  due  to  him  that  the  class-system  was  revived, 
but  Otterbein  was  the  only  one  of  the  original  Reformed 
"  United  Ministers"  who  continued  to  attend  the  confer- 
ences.202 Members  of  other  denominations  took  a  promi- 
nent part,  and  peculiarities  were  developed  which  are  fa- 
miliar to  all  who  have  studied  the  history  of  early  Metho- 
dism. Otterbein  evidently  had  no  idea  of  establishing  a 
separate  denomination;  it  was  to  him  a  "  society"  rather 

200  Henry  Weider  was  the  step-father  of  Barbara  Frietchie,  the  heroine  of 
Whittier's  ballad. 

201  The  name  was  also  written  Guething  and  Geeting.  Many  members  of 
the  family  now  generally  write  their  name  "  Keedy." 

202  Schwob  had  removed  to  East  Tennessee,  and  had  taken  charge  of  sev- 
eral small  Reformed  churches  ;  his  later  history  is  unknown. 
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than  a  church,  and  therefore  from  1789  to  1804  he  served 
as  one  of  the  superintendents  of  the  movement.  Martin 
Boehm,  the  other  superintendent,  was  of  Mennonite  ex- 
traction, and  was  never  in  any  way  connected  with  the 
Reformed  Church. 

In  1804  occurred  an  event  which,  it  has  been  said,  "  drove 
the  wedge  of  separation."  Gueting  had  become  more  and 
more  irregular,  and  as  he  did  not  heed  the  admonitions  of 
synod  he  was  finally  excluded  by  a  vote  of  twenty  to  seven- 
teen. The  action  was  modified  by  the  proviso  that  on 
manifesting  a  proper  disposition  he  might  at  any  time  be 
restored.  This  action  of  the  synod  has  been  sharply  criti- 
cised, but  it  is  hard  to  see  how  with  proper  self-respect  the 
decision  could  have  been  different.  There  was  no  reflec- 
tion on  Gueting's  personal  character,  but  the  type  of  re- 
ligion which  he  represented  was  certainly  foreign  to  the 
genius  of  the  Reformed  Church,  as  it  now  began  to  be 
more  thoroughly  comprehended.  It  is  believed  that  the 
action  of  synod  was  exactly  what  Mr.  Gueting  expected 
and  desired.  He  became  one  of  the  chief  organizers  of 
the  Church  of  the  "  United  Brethren  in  Christ." 

Mr.  Otterbein  remained  pastor  of  the  Second  Evangel- 
ical Reformed  Church  until  his  death,  which  occurred 
October  17,  1813.  There  can,  however,  be  no  doubt  that 
he  was  warmly  attached  to  the  men  with  whom  he  had 
labored,  and  the  latter  always  regarded  him  with  sincere 
affection.  Popularly  the  "Brethren"  were  still  known  as 
''New  Reformed"  ;  but  Otterbein  must  have  foreseen  that 
a  separation  was  unavoidable  and  one  of  his  last  official 
acts  was  to  give  them  a  settled  ministry  by  conferring  on 
several  of  them  the  rite  of  ordination.  Thus  he  sent 
them  forth  with  his  benediction,  though  he  personally  pre- 
ferred to  remain  in  the  church  of  his  fathers.    When  the 
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division  came  a  number  of  others  who  had  participated  in 
the  conferences  declined  to  make  the  transition.  Among 
these  were  J.  D.  Aurand,  Henry  Hiestand,  John  Ernst  and 
Thomas  Winters,  who  became  worthy  ministers  of  the  Re- 
formed Church.  Winters  says  in  his  autobiography : 
"During  this  time"  (between  1809  and  1815)  "I  was 
strongly  urged  to  go  into  the  organization  of  a  new  church, 
called  the  '  United  Brethren  in  Christ,'  which  was  then  in 
process  of  formation  and  which  did  actually  come  into 
being ;  but  like  the  great  Otterbein  whom  I  greatly  loved 
and  esteemed  for  his  piety  and  talents,  I  preferred  rather 
to  live  and  die  in  the  Reformed  Church." 

The  congregation  of  which  Otterbein  was  pastor  was, 
however,  so  thoroughly  permeated  by  the  spirit  of  the 
movement  in  which  he  was  actively  engaged,  that  after 
his  death  it  became  possible  to  alienate  it  from  the  church 
to  which  it  originally  belonged.  How  highly  Otterbein 
was  esteemed  appears  in  an  official  letter  sent  to  Holland 
in  1788  from  which  we  quote  the  following  passage  :  "In 
reply  to  questions  concerning  Dominie  Otterbein,  it  ap- 
pears that  it  has  never  entered  the  minds  of  any  one  of 
the  ministers  to  accuse  him  of  erroneous  views,  or  to  bring 
charges  against  him,  except  in  mentioning  certain  com- 
plaints, and  then  rather  as  a  historical  relation  than  as  an 
accusation.  Do.  Otterbein  has  become  old,  gray,  and 
almost  helpless  in  the  difficult  service  of  the  Gospel  in 
America.  He  has  done  a  great  deal  of  good,  he  has 
labored  earnestly  for  the  salvation  of  many  souls,  and  the 
purpose  of  his  ministry — though  it  may  not  in  the  strictest 
sense  have  always  accorded  with  the  opinion  of  everyone — 
was  edification  and  blessing — for  what  else  could  it  be  ?  He 
is  surely  a  servant  of  the  Lord,  standing  before  the  gates 
of  eternity  to  give  an  account  of  his  stewardship." 
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This  document  was  signed,  in  behalf  of  the  Coetus,  by 
Albert  Helffenstein  and  Frederick  Dallicker.  A  more 
splendid  testimonial  could  not  have  been  composed,  and  it 
certainly  justifies  the  reverence  with  which,  in  the  Re- 
formed Church,  the  memory  of  Otterbein  has  always  been 
regarded. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 


Later  Years  of  the  Coetus,  1770-1792. 
The  Last  Missionaries— Franklin  College— Separation  from  Holland. 


It  is,  indeed,  remarkable  that  the  German  Coetus  ap- 
peared to  guard  these  relations  more  jealously  than  had 
been  done  by  the  Dutch  Church  of  New  York,  though  the 
latter  had  the  additional  tie  of  community  in  race  and  lan- 
guage. As  early  as  1767  the  Rev.  John  Leydt  appeared 
before  the  German  Coetus  as  a  delegate  from  "  the  Coetus 
of  New  Jersey  and  New  York,"  proposing  to  open  a  corre- 
spondence and  soliciting  aid  for  a  high-school  in  New  Jer- 
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/^UR  sketch  of  the  later 
\£/  years  of  the  Coetus 
must  necessarily  be  brief, 
though  the  period  is  not  des- 
titute of  interest.  During 
the  war  of  the  Revolution 
there  were  naturally  few 
signs  of  progress,  and  in 
1778  and  1780  no  meeting 
of  Coetus  was  held.  The 
relations  with  Holland,  how- 
ever, remained  unchanged, 
though  the  correspondence 
was  frequently  delayed  by 
political  conditions. 
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sey.  In  taking  action  on  these  subjects  the  German 
Coetus  expresses  its  approval  of  both  propositions  "  on 
condition  that  it  does  not  affect  our  relations  to  Holland." 
"  We  will  assist  in  establishing  the  high-school,  having 
appreciated  its  necessity.  It  would  be  much  better  to  pre- 
pare ministers  in  this  country  than  to  put  the  fathers  to  the 
expense  of  paying  their  expenses  from  Germany."203  Even 
the  establishment  of  national  independence  created  no  de- 
sire for  ecclesiastical  separation.  In  1785  the  Coetus  says  : 
"  We  do  not  wish  to  be  separated  from  the  Church  of  Hol- 
land. This  would  be  the  basest  ingratitude  and  the  greatest 
folly." 

The  number  of  ministers  sent  from  Holland  in  these 
latter  years  was  not  as  large  as  the  necessities  of  the 
Church  demanded.  In  1771  came  Charles  Louis  Boehme 
and  Abraham  Blumer — men  of  culture  and  ability,  to 
whom  we  have  already  referred.  A  year  later  arrived 
John  Henry  Helffrich,204  J.  C.  Albertus  Helffenstein  206  and 
John  Gabriel  Gebhart.206  •  All  of  these  became  eminent 
and  influential.  Helffrich  and  Helffenstein  were  half- 
brothers,  and  Gebhart  had  been  the  companion  of  their 
boyhood.  Helffenstein's  father,  the  Rev.  Peter  Helffen- 
stein, was  inspector  of  the  Reformed  churches  of  the  dis- 

303  Minutes  of  Coetus,  1767.  This  academy  was  preliminary  to  the  founda- 
tion of  Queen's  College  (now  Rutgers),  which  was  incorporated  in  1770. 

204  Helffrich  became  pastor  (in  1772)  of  churches  in  Lehigh  and  Berks 
Counties  and  remained  there  until  his  death.  The  same  charge  has  since  been 
occupied  by  three  generations  of  his  descendants.  His  grandson,  the  late 
Rev.  Wm.  A.  Helffrich,  D.D.,  was  the  author  of  a  number  of  excellent  works 
in  the  German  language. 

205  Helffenstein  was  pastor  at  Germantown  and  Lancaster.  Two  volumes 
of  his  sermons  were  published  after  his  death  and  one  of  them  was  translated 
into  English.  Four  of  his  sons— Samuel,  Charles,  Jonathan  and  Albert- 
entered  the  ministry. 

20B  Gebhart,  after  serving  the  churches  at  Whitpain  and  Worcester  for  two 
years,  removed  to  New  York.  He  was  pastor  at  Claverack  for  50  years  and 
founded  the  Washington  Institute. 
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trict  of  Sinsheim  in  the  Palatinate.  At  one  time  he  pro- 
posed to  follow  his  son  to  America,  but  advancing  years 
induced  him  to  renounce  the  plan.207 

Some  of  the  ministers  who  were  sent  from  Holland  were 
not  successful  in  their  American  labors.  John  William 
Ingold,  who  arrived  in  America  in  1774,  preached  in  many 
churches,  but  his  conduct  was  irregular  and  in  1801  he 
was  excluded  from  Synod.  In  1785  came  Andrew  Loretz, 
Peter  Paul  Pernisius,  and  Bernhard  Willy.  As  they  all 
came  from  the  Swiss  canton  of  Graubiindten  (Grisons)  they 
were  generally  known  as  "the  three  Graubundtners." 
When  they  arrived  they  were  no  longer  young,  but  age 
does  not  seem  to  have  brought  them  wisdom.  The  minutes 
of  1786  say  :  "  Loretz  has  returned  to  Europe — the  people 
cannot  understand  his  speech.208  Pernisius  would  also  re- 
turn if  he  had  the  means."  In  this  connection  the  secretary 
of  Coetus  says  :  "  Old  men  are  suspected  by  the  people. 
Why  should  they  have  come  to  America  at  their  time  of 
life?  They  cannot  accommodate  themselves  to  new  con- 
ditions." "  The  three  Graubundtners  have  cost  the  fathers 
much  money,  and  have  done  us  no  good."  These  men 
were  all  involved  in  scandals,  though  Willy  afterwards  re- 
gained his  credit  by  faithful  service  in  Virginia. 

The  last  missionaries  sent  to  America  by  the  Church  of 
Holland  were  George  Troldenier  (1754-1800)  and  Le- 

207  In  the  Proceedings  of  the  Lancaster  County  Historical  Society  for  Jan- 
uary, 1897,  are  several  letters  from  the  Helffenstein  family  in  Europe,  con- 
tributed by  the  present  writer.  Among;  them  is  a  letter  from  the  Rev.  Peter 
Helffenstein  to  his  son  in  America,  dated  June  3,  1772,  which  contains  the 
following- rather  remarkable  advice  :  "When  you  make  up  your  mind  to  get 
married  consider  virtue  first  of  all,  but  also  give  some  consideration  to  property; 
for  a  minister  who  does  not  secure  some  possessions  by  marriage  is  sure  to 
suffer  all  his  life." 

208  Andrew  Loretz  must  not  be  confounded  with  his  son  who  bore  the  same 
name.  The  latter  came  to  America  a  year  or  two  later,  and  became  a  worthy 
minister  in  North  Carolina. 
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brecht  Frederick  Herman  (i 761-1848) .  Both  were  natives 
of  Anhalt-Cothen,  and  were  thoroughly  educated.  Trol- 
denier  was  a  very  successful  preacher,  but  died  young  as 
pastor  in  Baltimore.209  Herman  was  in  later  years  so  prom- 
inent in  the  Church,  especially  as  a  preceptor  of  candidates 
for  the  ministry,  that  we  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  to  him 
hereafter. 

It  is  perfectly  plain  that  the  number  of  the  ministers  sent 
from  Holland  was  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  wants  of  the 
American  Church;  and  yet  "the  fathers"  persistently  re- 
fused to  grant  to  the  Coetus  the  privilege  of  conferring  the 
rite  of  ordination,  and  even  of  admitting  ordained  ministers 
without  their  consent.  It  is  almost  amusing  to  observe 
how  frequently  the  Coetus  transgressed  in  this  respect, 
afterwards  begging  pardon.  They  usually  asked  permis- 
sion to  ordain  certain  candidates  for  the  ministry,  but  when 
the  answer  was  too  long  delayed  they  carried  out  their 
purpose  on  the  ground  of  pressing  necessity.  Jacob  Wei- 
mer, who  founded  the  churches  at  Chambersburg  and 
Greencastle,  and  was  the  first  settled  pastor  at  Hagers- 
town,  Md.,  was  ordained  in  this  way.  In  1772  the  Coetus 
actually  ordained  five  candidates  who  had  been  prepared 

209  Many  years  ago  the  writer  saw  Dr.  Herman's  album,  containing  contri- 
butions from  his  fellow-students  in  Germany.  Among  them  were  several  play- 
ful stanzas  which  have  lingered  in  his  memory,  As  is  well  known  the  word 
"Pfaff  "  is  regarded  as  somewhat  insulting,  especially  when  applied  to  Prot- 
estant ministers  ;  but  on  one  of  the  pages  of  the  album  a  young  lawyer  had 
written  : 

"Schone  Madchen  sind  geschaffen 
Fur  Juristen — nicht  fiir  Pfaffen. 
Darum  wahlt  ich  diesen  Orden 
Sonst  war  ich  ein  Pfaff  geworden." 
Immediately  below  this  stanza  George  Troldenier  had  written  : 
"  Alle  die  da  sagen  Pfaffen 
Zahlt  man  unter  die  Zahl  der  Affen, 
Mit  einem  hasslichen  Gesicht ; 
Nein,  das  liebt  kein  Madchen  nicht." 
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for  the  ministry  in  America.  These  candidates  were  Cas- 
par Wack,210  Daniel  Wagner,311  John  Wm.  Weber,212  John 
Conrad  Steiner,213  and  John  W.  G.  Neveling.214 

Other  ministers  who  were  admitted  by  Coetus  on  its  own 
responsibility  were  J.  Christian  Stahlschmidt  (1740-1825), 
John  William  Runkel  (1749-1832),  John  Herman  Wink- 
haus  (1758-1793),  Anthony  William  Hautz  (1758-1830), 
Ludovicus  Chitara  and  Philip  Reinhold  Pauli  (1742-1815). 
Stahlschmidt  returned  to  Germany  and  is  remembered  as 
the  author  of  a  book,  descriptive  of  his  American  experi- 
ences, entitled  "  Pilger  Reise  zu  Wasser  und  zu  Land." 
Runkel,  though  pastor  of  prominent  churches,  performed 
much  missionary  labor.  Winkhaus  had  been  for  two 
years  pastor  of  a  church  in  Europe  before  he  came  to 
America.  He  was  a  man  of  extraordinary  ability,  who 
was  called  to  Philadelphia  in  1790,  but  died  of  yellow 
fever  three  years  later.  Chitara  had  been  an  Augustinian 
monk,  but  studied  theology  in  America  and  served 
churches  in  New  Jersey.  Hautz  studied  under  Dr.  Hendel, 
and  after  serving  several  charges  in  Pennsylvania,  re- 
moved to  Seneca  County,  New  York.  Pauli  was  a  grand- 
son of  Herman  Reinhold  Pauli,  court-preacher  in  Halle, 

310  Caspar  Wack  (1752-1839),  the  earliest  German  Reformed  Minister  of 
American  birth.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  member  of  Coetus  to  preach 
regularly  in  English,  though  others  had  preached  occasionally  in  that  lan- 
guage. 

311  Daniel  Wagner  (1750-1810)  was  a  very  influential  minister.  Pastor 
at  York,  Tulpehocken  and  Frederick,  Md. 

212  John  William  Weber  (1735-1816).  He  founded  the  church  of  Greens- 
burg,  and  was  the  first  minister  of  any  denomination  to  preach  in  Pittsburg. 
He  is  regarded  as  the  pioneer  of  the  Reformed  Church  west  of  the  Alleghenies. 

213  John  Conrad  Steiner,  son  of  the  early  minister  of  the  same  name,  was 
pastor  in  Berks  County  and  afterwards  in  Northampton.    He  died  in  1782. 

214 John  Wesley  Gilbert  Neveling  (1750 -1844),  a  relative  of  Dr.  Weyberg, 
was  pastor  at  Amwell,  N.  J.,  and  afterwards  in  Reading.  In  consequence  of 
an  accident  he  was  paralyzed  and  remained  an  invalid  for  sixty  years,  dying 
at  the  age  of  ninety-four. 
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and  was  descended  in  the  seventh  generation  from  a  cele- 
brated professor  in  Heidelberg,  Daniel  Tossanus.  After 
he  came  to  America  he  was  for  some  years  teacher  of 
Latin  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  but  is  best  known 
for  his  long  pastorate  in  Reading.  Two  of  his  sons, 
William  and  Charles  Augustus,  became  Reformed  minis- 
ters. Perhaps  we  ought  in  this  connection  to  mention  Fred- 
erick William  Vandersloot,  who  came  to  America  in  1782, 
and  served  several  congregations  with  the  consent  of  Coetus, 
but  was  never  admitted  to  membership.213  John  William 
Boos,  who  preached  in  Berks  County,  occupied  a  somewhat 
similar  position.  The  Coetus  desired  to  receive  him,  but 
the  Holland  deputies  refused  their  consent,  so  he  remained 
independent.  Jonathan  Rahauser  (1764-1817)  and  John 
Philip  Stock  were  ordained  by  Coetus  in  1791.  Rahauser, 
though  a  self-made  man,  was  pastor  at  Hagerstown,  Md., 
from  1792  to  1817  and  exerted  an  extensive  influence. 
Stock  was  a  native  of  Hesse  and  had  studied  at  Duisburg. 
He  preached  at  York,  Shippensburg  and  Chambersburg 
and  prepared  several  young  men  for  the  ministry.  He  is 
said  to  have  died  at  Wooster,  Ohio,  but  the  particulars  of 
his  later  ministry  are  unknown.  John  Mann,  who  was  in 
1792  ordained  as  pastor  at  Lower  Sancon  and  Springfield, 
was  for  several  years  prominent  in  the  Church,  but  he 
finally  retired  from  the  ministry  and  became  a  farmer. 
Concerning  his  personal  history  hardly  anything  is  known, 
but  there  is  a  tradition  that  during  his  pastorate  there  was 
a  serious  conflict  in  Lower  Sancon.  One  Sunday  he  an- 
nounced as  his  text,  Micah  3,8:  "I  am  full  of  power  *  *  * 
to  declare  unto  Jacob  his  transgression  and  to  Israel  his 
sin."  His  sermon  became  so  personal  that  two  prominent 
members,  whose  names  were  respectively  Jacob  and  Israel, 

*15  He  must  not  be  confounded  with  his  son  who  bore  the  same  name. 
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got  up  and  walked  out  of  church.  The  bolt  had  struck 
home. 

We  have  not  had  room  even  to  mention  the  names  of 
all  the  men  who  labored  in  the  German  Reformed  Church 
during  the  period  of  the  Coetus ;  but  enough  has  probably 
been  said  to  give  a  correct  idea  of  the  constitution  of  this 
early  ecclesiastical  organization.  It  is  evident  that  for 
some  years  the  ties  which  connected  it  with  Holland  had 
gradually  been  growing  weaker.  The  annual  stipend  was 
a  source  of  dissension  rather  than  of  actual  advantage. 
As  early  as  1774  the  whole  sum  received  from  Holland, 
amounting  to  250  florins,  was  devoted  to  the  Widows' 
Fund.  Again  and  again  the  members  of  the  Coetus  re- 
quested their  patrons  in  Holland  to  apply  their  benefactions 
to  the  establishment  of  a  school  in  America  for  the  training 
of  ministers;  but  on  this  "  the  fathers "  were  inflexible. 
They  would  neither  aid  in  the  establishment  of  an  Amer- 
ican institution  of  learning,  nor  grant  to  the  American 
churches  the  privilege  of  conferring  the  rite  of  ordination. 

In  1787  the  Coetus  determined  to  unite  with  the  Lu- 
theran Church  in  an  effort  to  establish  an  institution  for  the 
training  of  ministers  for  the  German  churches  in  America. 
The  time  for  such  an  enterprise  appeared  to  be  peculiarly 
auspicious.  The  country  had  in  some  degree  recovered 
from  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  and  was  engaged  in  fram- 
ing a  Federal  Constitution.  Many  ancient  prejudices  had 
passed  away,  and  there  was  especially  a  kindly  feeling 
towards  the  Germans  for  their  patriotism  during  the  war  of 
independence.  The  two  leading  German  denominations 
were  on  intimate  terms,  and  there  appeared  to  be  no  reason 
why  they  should  not  engage  in  a  common  enterprise  for  the 
intellectual  advancement  of  their  people.  It  is,  therefore, 
not  surprising  that  as  soon  as  the  establishment  of  a  college 
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for  their  especial  benefit  was  publicly  announced  promises  of 
support  were  freely  made  by  men  of  other  churches  ;  but, 
unfortunately,  many  of  these  promises  subsequently  failed 
to  be  redeemed. 

It  is,  perhaps,  impossible  to  determine  with  certainty 
who  was  the  first  to  propose  the  establishment  of  a  Ger- 
man college,  and  the  honor  must  be  divided  between  the 
Rev.  Drs.  Helmuth  and  H.  E.  Muhlenberg,  of  the  Luth- 
eran Church,  and  Hendel  and  Weiberg,  of^the  Reformed. 
In  the  opinion  of  the  writer  the  chief  credit  belongs  to  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Helmuth,  who  had  for  some  years  conducted  the 
German  department  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
This  department  had  been  founded — about  1779 — by  Dr. 
Kunze,  and  when  the  latter  was  called  to  New  York,  it 
was  continued  by  Dr.  Helmuth.  It  was  not  unsuccessful, 
but  in  connection  with  an  extensive  pastoral  charge  must 
have  proved  a  heavy  burden.  Dr.  Helmuth  must  also 
have  seen  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  maintain  two  depart- 
ments in  the  University ;  one  must  increase  and  the  other 
decrease.  What  could  be  more  natural  than  that  he  should 
conceive  the  idea  that  an  institution  for  higher  education 
among  the  Germans — such  as  the  leaders  of  the  churches 
had  long  desired — would  be  more  likely  to  succeed  if 
founded  in  a  German  county  than  if  suffered  to  maintain 
a  sickly  existence  as  an  annex  to  a  large  English  in- 
stitution. 

In  founding  the  German  college  it  was  deemed  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  enlist  the  sympathy  and  cooperation 
of  eminent  men  who,  though  themselves  of  English  de- 
scent, were  best  qualified  to  appreciate  the  importance  of 
such  an  institution.  It  was  not  a  small  matter  that  they 
were  able  to  secure  the  enthusiastic  approval  of  such  men 
as  Benjamin  Franklin,  Robert  Morris,  Benjamin  Rush, 
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Thomas  Mifflin,  Thomas  MacKean,  and  others,  whose 
names  adorn  the  earliest  list  of  the  board  of  trustees. 

Benjamin  Franklin  was  in  1787,  the  President  of  the 
Supreme  Executive  Council  of  Pennsylvania.  He  had 
been  prominent  in  many  philanthropic  enterprises,  and 
though  he  was  now  too  old  to  take  an  active  part  in  the 


new  enterprise  it  was  hoped  that  it  might  in  some  degree 
become  a  partaker  of  his  brilliant  reputation.  That  he 
was  deeply  interested  in  the  proposed  institution  is  not  to 
be  doubted.  He  had  been  for  many  years  intimately  as- 
sociated with  the  Germans,  publishing  many  of  their  books 
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and  claiming  to  be  in  a  special  sense  their  patron  and  de- 
fender. He  headed  the  subscription  for  the  endowment  of 
the  new  college  with  a  contribution  of  £200,  and  was  gen- 
erally regarded  as  its  founder. 

The  charter  of  Franklin  College  was  granted  by  the 
Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  on  the  10th  day  of  March, 
1787.    It  prescribed  that  the  Board  of  Trustees  should 
consist  of  fifteen  Lutherans,  fifteen  Reformed,  and  the  re- 
maining fifteen  "to  be  chosen  from  any  other  society  of 
Christians."    The  Legislature  granted  to  the  new  insti- 
tution ten  thousand  acres  of  land,  lying  within  the  limits 
of  the  present  counties  of  Lycoming,  Bradford,  Tioga 
and  Venango,  and  subsequently  the  public  store-house  and 
two  lots  of  ground  in  the  borough  of  Lancaster  were 
added  to  the  donation.    The  land  was,  however,  at  that 
time  almost  valueless,  and  the  store-house  demanded  ex- 
tensive repairs  before  it  could  be  used  to  advantage  for 
educational  purposes. 

The  formal  opening  of  Franklin  College  on  the  sixth  of 
June,  1787,  was  a  brilliant  occasion.  According  to  the 
published  program  there  was  a  grand  procession  in  which 
the  officers  of  the  county  and  the  pastors  of  all  the  churches 
participated.  The  Reformed  Coetus  had  appointed  its  an- 
nual meeting  at  Lancaster  at  this  time  so  as  to  be  present 
in  a  body.  Many  eminent  Philadelphians  were  present, 
and  among  them  was  Benjamin  Franklin  himself.210  Ad- 
dresses were  delivered  by  Drs.  H.  E.  Muhlenberg  and 
Joseph  Hutchins.    These  addresses  were  published  and 

"  216  This  fact  is  expressly  stated  by  a  French  writer,  Hector  St.  John  Creve- 
roeur  who  says  in  his  book  of  travels  :  "  In  the  year  1787  I  accompanied  the 
venerable  Franklin,  at  that  time  Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  on  a  journey -to 
Lancaster,  where  he  had  been  invited  to  lay  the  corner  stone  of  a  college  winch 
he  had  founded  there  for  the  Germans."  See  Duyckinck's  Cyclopaedia  of 
American  Literature."  A  private  letter  is  still  extant  in  which  Franklin  indi- 
cates his  intention  of  being  present. 
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are  still  extant.217  The  program,  which  was  printed  in  Ger- 
man and  English  on  the  same  sheet,  contained  original 
hymns  in  both  languages.213  In  brief,  the  occasion  seemed 
propitious  and  every  one  was  hopeful. 

D  x  b  n  u  n  3 

turtle  in  ?(&(Trl)t  t>cr 

^rocf^ioit  unb  5ffentlicf>eii  Qiotttfoitnftd 

€  t  n  id  e  i  [>  u  n  3 

ftranflintfcfKn  ©etirfc&en  ^>ot>c  (Sc&ufc/ 

m  6tt  ©tabf  unb  ©mffijaff 

2  a  n  c  a  ft  .c  C/ 

311  6ecbntfekn. 
<P  f)1  J  a  &  c  I  p  ^  i  a: 

un&  Sritten.fltdflV.  '787. 

There  was,  however,  a  little  cloud  that  might  have  been 
held  to  betoken  a  coming  storm.  The  Rev.  Joseph 
Hutchins,  pastor  of  the  Episcopal  church  of  Lancas- 

217  The  writer  has  in  his  possession  the  original  manuscript  of  the  prayer  of- 
fered by  the  Rev.  John  Herbst,  pastor  of  the  Moravian  Church.  It  contains 
an  earnest  petition  for  "  the  noble  protector  of  this  college,  His  Excellency, 
President  Benjamin  Franklin."  The  manuscript  covers  nine  4to  pages,  and 
the  prayer  must  have  been  nearly  as  long  as  an  ordinary  sermon. 

218  Two  thousand  copies  were  circulated,  but  only  two  or  three  specimens 
are  now  known  to  exist.  Professor  Hinke  has  kindly  furnished  the  title  of 
the  German  program  for  reproduction  in  this  volume. 
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ter,  was  chosen  professor  of  English,  and  had  been  in- 
vited to  deliver  an  English  address.  No  doubt  he  was  a 
learned  man,  but  he  seems  to  have  lacked  a  proper  appre- 
ciation of  the  proprieties  of  the  occasion.  In  his  address 
he  not  only  inveighed  against  "  ignorant  corruptions  of 
primitive  Christianity  and  traditional  prejudices  in  favour  of 
languages,  forms  and  customs " ;  but  actually  expressed 
his  disapproval  of  the  purpose  for  which  the  new  institu- 
tion was  founded.  He  said  :  "As  the  limited  capacity  of 
man  can  very  seldom  attain  excellence  in  more  than  one 
language  the  study  of  English  will  consequently  demand 
the  principal  attention  of  your  children."  Such  words  may 
now  seem  to  have  been  very  innocent,  but  when  we  remem- 
ber that  they  were  addressed  to  men  who  were  chiefly  in- 
terested in  the  preservation  of  their  native  language,  it  is 
not  difficult  to  see  that  the  effect  of  the  address  must  have 
been  profoundly  depressing.  It  is  remarkable  that  Dr. 
Hutchins  seems  never  to  have  appreciated  the  fact  that  he 
had  made  a  mistake.  Nineteen  years  afterwards,  in  1806, 
he  published  the  address  in  pamphlet  form,  with  a  dedica- 
tion to  the  Germans  of  Lancaster — evidently  for  the  pur- 
pose of  showing  that  his  address  had  not  been  objectionable. 

On  the  5th  of  June,  1787,  the  day  before  the  formal  open- 
ing, the  Board  of  Trustees  met  in  the  Court  House  at  Lan- 
caster and  elected  the  following  Faculty  for  Franklin 
College  : 

Rev.  G.  H.  E.  Muhlenberg,  D.D.,  President;  Rev. 
Wm.  Hendel,  D.D.,  Vice-President;  Rev.  Frederick  W. 
Melsheimer,  Professor  of  Greek,  Latin  and  German  ;  Wil- 
liam Reichenbach,  Professor  of  Mathematics  ;  Rev.  Joseph 
Hutchins,  Professor  of  the  English  Language  and  Belles 
Lettres. 

Concerning  these  men  Dr.  B.  Rush  says,  in  an  article 
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written  in  1787:  "  A  cluster  of  more  learned  or  better 
qualified  masters,  I  believe,  have  not  met  in  any  univer- 
sity." We  need  only  remind  the  reader  that  Muhlenberg 
was  a  celebrated  botanist ;  that  Melsheimer  has  been  called 


REV.  G.  H.  E.  MUHLENBERG. 


"the  father  of  American  entomology"  ;  and  that  Reichen- 
bach  was  a  voluminous  author. 

With  such  a  faculty,  it  may  be  supposed,  the  success  of 
the  college  ought  to  have  been  immediate  ;  and  so,  indeed, 
it  was  in  so  far  as  the  number  of  students  was  concerned. 
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In  1788,  according  to  Professor  Melsheimer's  report  there 
were  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  students  of  whom  about 
twenty  received  instruction  in  the  higher  branches.  The 
chief  difficulty  was  evidently  financial.  The  rates  of  tuition 
were  very  low,  and  the  annual  receipts  were  only  £111, 
while  the  salaries  of  the  professors  amounted  to  £210, 
though  Drs.  Muhlenberg  and  Hendel  labored  without 
salary.  As  there  was  practically  no  endowment — the 
necessary  repairs  to  the  "old  store-house"  presented  by 
the  State  having  exhausted  the  available  subscriptions — 
it  did  not  not  take  long  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  the  purse. 

Almost  at  the  beginning  it  was  found  necessary  to  estab- 
lish an  English  as  well  as  a  German  department.  In  the 
college  building  the  two  departments  occupied  adjoining 
rooms  separated  by  folding-doors,  which  could  in  case  of 
necessity  be  opened  but  were  too  generally  left  closed. 
There  came  to  be  two  high-schools  instead  of  one  college. 
A  correspondent  of  the  Lancaster  Unfartheyische  Zeitung 
of  October  5,  1787,  says:  "The  English  and  Germans 
can  never  work  together.  The  one  says  Shibboleth,  the 
other  Sibboleth."2'9 

The  "  Fathers  "  in  Holland  did  not  like  the  project  of 
establishing  a  college,  and  addressed  some  rather  sharp 
inquiries  to  the  Coetus,  suggesting  that  it  possibly  involved 
a  declaration  of  independence.  In  its  reply  in  1790,  the 
Coetus  says  :  "  The  high-school  in  Lancaster  has  already 
failed  (a  year  ago)  because  on  account  of  the  general  hard 
times  the  professors  failed  to  receive  their  salaries.  It  is 
not  our  purpose  to  separate  from  Holland.  Our  purpose  in 
founding  the  school  was  principally  to  this  end,  that  our 

219  For  further  information  on  this  subject  see  "  The  Founding  of  Franklin 
College,"  Reformed  Quarterly  Review,  1887,  and  "Old  Franklin  College," 
a  paper  read  before  the  Lancaster  County  Historical  Society,  February,  1898  ; 
both  papers  by  the  present  author. 
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German  youth  might  be  instructed  in  the  languages  and 
sciences,  so  that  they  might  be  prepared  to  hold  offices  in 
the  republic  ;  and  that  possibly  in  later  times,  if  the  school 
should  be  firmly  established,  young  men  might  be  prepared 
for  the  ministry." 

That  the  college  had  not  fulfilled  its  original  purpose 
was  true,  and  from  this  point  of  view  it  might  be  said  to 
have  failed  ;  but  the  school  was  not  closed.  Its  patronage, 
it  is  true,  was  mainly  local,  and  it  became  an  academy 
rather  than  a  regular  college.  The  board  of  trustees 
maintained  its  organization  and  its  minutes  are  reasonably 
complete.  Professor  Melsheimer  labored  until  1798,  hop- 
ing against  hope,  but  finally  reentered  the  active  ministry. 
There  was  a  long  succession  of  eminent  teachers,  among 
whom  were  James  Ross,  author  of  a  celebrated  Latin 
grammar,  Benedict  Schipher,  co-author  with  Dr.  Muhlen- 
berg of  a  large  German  and  English  dictionary,  and  Dr.  W. 
C.  Brownlee,  afterwards  an  eminent  minister  in  New 
York.  At  a  much  later  period  we  might  mention  Professor 
Jacob  Chapman,  who  is  still  living  (1901)  at  the  age  of  one 
hundred  years,  and  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  F.  A.  Muhlenberg. 

It  might  be  interesting  to  trace  the  later  history  of 
Franklin  College,  but  this  lies  beyond  our  present  purpose. 
The  Lutheran  and  Reformed  Synods,  it  is  true,  occasion- 
ally made  small  appropriations  to  the  support  of  the  in- 
stitution, but  this  seems  to  have  been  rather  to  preserve  a 
traditional  right  than  for  any  more  serious  purpose.  It 
may,  however,  be  added  that  the  lands  originally  granted 
to  the  institution  by  the  Legislature  gradually  increased  in 
value,  so  that  when  they  were  finally  sold  it  became  pos- 
sible to  establish  an  institution  of  a  higher  grade.  This 
was  accomplished  by  the  union  with  Marshall  College 
which  was  approved  by  the  Legislature  in  1850,  though 
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"  Resolved,  That  the  Coetus  has  a  right  at  all  times  to 
examine  and  ordain  those  who  offer  themselves  as  candi- 
dates for  the  ministry,  without  asking  or  waiting  for  per- 
mission to  do  so  from  the  fathers  in  Holland."  This  was 
actually  a  declaration  of  independence,  and  it  must  have 
been  so  regarded  in  Holland,  for  to  the  letters  of  the  Coetus 
no  answer  was  returned.  The  decisive  step  had  now  been 
taken  and  it  was  not  possible  to  turn  back.  In  1792  the 
Coetus  directed  Dominies  Pomp  and  Hendel  to  prepare  a 
Synodical  constitution,  and  by  its  adoption  at  Lancaster  in 
1793  the  separation  was  completed.  The  title  adopted  on 
this  occasion  was  "  Der  Synod  der  Reformirten  Hoch- 

DEUTSCHEN  KlRCHE  IN  DEN  VeREINIGTEN  STAATEN  VON 

Amerika." 

The  Synod  was  not  ungrateful,  and  on  many  occasions 
expressed  its  continued  obligation  to  the  fatherland.  In 
its  constitution  it  expressed  its  intention  to  welcome  and 
receive  ministers  who  might  hereafter  be  sent  from  Hol- 
land. The  Church  had,  however,  been  Americanized,  and 
the  pastors  and  people  had  little  sympathy  for  European 
forms  of  government,  whether  in  church  or  state.  That 
the  leaders  in  the  Church  had  no  liking  for  royalty  appears 
in  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  written  by  Dr.  Hen- 
del  to  John  Henry  Helffrich,  dated  August  21,  1793: 
"  The  condition  of  Europe  is  dreadful;  whether  the  French 
will  be  able  to  maintain  their  republic  cannot  be  foretold. 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  united  powers  of  Europe  will  be 
able  to  conquer  them,  but  I  fear  they  will  destroy  them- 
selves. If  the  war  continues  a  while  longer  the  Palatinate 
will  suffer  greatly.  Have  we  not  every  reason  to  regard 
kings  and  princes  as  scourges  of  the  human  race,  or  at 
least  of  the  Christian  Church?  Did  not  God  give  Israel  a 
king  in  His  wrath  because  they  had  rejected  Him?" 


CHAPTER  XVII. 


The  Synod. 

Synodalordnung— Hym^i-books  and  Liturgies— Church  Services— Con- 
flict of  Languages — Union  Movements— Synod  of  Ohio— New  Meas- 
ures. 

^¥*HE  meeting  of  the  Synod 
%^  of  the  German  Reformed 
Church  held  at  Lancaster  on 
the  27th  of  April,  1793,  may- 
be held  to  mark  the  beginning 
of  the  third  period  of  denomi- 
national history.  The  synod, 
as  then  constituted,  was  by  no 
means  large  or  imposing.  Only 
thirteen  ministers  answered  to 
their  names,  and  nine  were 
noted  as  absent,  but  the  pub- 
lished list  of  absentees  was  cer- 
tainly incomplete.  It  is  estimated  that  the  synod  repre- 
sented about  one  hundred  and  seventy-eight  congregations 
and  fifteen  thousand  communicants.  Of  the  congregations 
fifty-five  are  known  to  have  been  vacant.  The  Rev.  John 
Henry  Winckhaus  was  elected  President,  and  Caspar 
Wack  was  Secretary.  William  Hendel,  D.D.,  was  by 
common  consent  the  leader  of  synod.    His  son,  William 
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Hendel,  Jr.,  was  ordained  in  the  same  year.  The  latter 
was  a  graduate  of  Columbia  College  and  of  the  Theological 
Seminary  at  New  Brunswick.  He  was  for  many  years 
prominent  in  the  Church  ;  but  though  a  man  of  high  cul- 
ture he  was  never  able  to  exert  an  influence  equal  to 
that  of  his  father.  In  the  same  year  Dr.  C.  L.  Becker  ar- 
rived in  America,221  and  in  1794  Philip  Milledoler  and  John 
Henry  Hoffmeier  were  ordained.  Thomas  Pomp  was  or- 
dained in  1795  and  Samuel  Helffenstein  in  1797.  These 
men  were  for  many  years  among  the  leaders  of  the  Re- 
formed Church. 

At  the  earliest  meeting  of  the  synod,  after  the  adoption 
of  the  Synodalordnung,  the  most  important  question  was 
connected  with  cultus.  The  churches  had  hitherto  gener- 
ally used  the  Marburg  Hymn-book,  either  in  European 
editions  or  in  Saur's  reprint.  This  book  had  now  become 
rare,  and  the  preparation  of  a  new  hymn-book  had  become 
an  urgent  necessity.  This  was  no  small  matter,  both  as 
regards  expense  and  the  labor  of  selection.  The  committee 
appointed  to  attend  to  this  matter  consisted  of  Hendel, 
Helffrich,  Blumer,  Wagner,  Pauli  and  Mann.  It  was  a 
good  committee  but  the  chief  labor  devolved  on  the  chair- 
man, and  the  result  was  popularly  known  as  Hendel's 
Hymn-book.  Considering  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  access 
to  hymnologic  sources,  it  was  really  an  excellent  perform- 
ance. It  was  published  in  many  editions,  each  with  a 
frontispiece  representing  David  playing  on  the  harp. 

At  the  same  meeting  Winckhaus  "  promised  to  do  some- 

221  Dr.  Christian  Ludwig  Becker  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  preachers  of 
his  day.  He  was  born  in  Anhalt  Cothen,  Germany,  Nov.  17,  1756,  and  died  at 
Baltimore,  Md.,  July  12,  1818.  In  Germany,  while  still  a  candidatus,  he 
published  "  Sammluug  Heiliger  Reden,"  Leipzig,  1790,  and  several  minor 
works.  Ordained  by  Synod  in  1794,  he  successively  served  churches  in 
Easton,  Lancaster  and  Baltimore.  Author  of  "  Sammlung  Geistreicher  Pre- 
digten,"  Baltimore,  1810.    He  was  the  ancestor  of  a  long  line  of  ministers. 
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thing  towards  effecting  a  convenient  arrangement  of  the 
Catechism  "  ;  but  he  died  in  the  same  year  and  the  work  was 
not  accomplished.  Individual  ministers  soon  began  to 
issue  catechisms,  based  on  the  Heidelberg  Catechism,  for 
use  in  their  respective  charges,  and  of  these  there  is  an 
extensive  series. 

Several  small  liturgies  dating  from  this  period  have  re- 
cently been  discovered,  but  none  of  these  was  proposed  for 
adoption  by  Synod.222  They  appear  to  have  been  reprints 
of  European  collections  which  never  became  popular. 
Ministers  generally  used  manuscript  collections  of  uncer- 
tain origin,  which,  in  many  instances,  they  had  committed 
to  memory. 

Church  services  were  conducted  in  a  manner  which  might 
now  be  regarded  as  rather  cold  and  formal.  Ordinarily 
the  minister,  after  standing  for  a  few  minutes  at  the  altar, 
holding  his  hat  before  his  face  engaged  in  silent  worship, 
ascended  the  pulpit  and  announced  the  hymn.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  scarcity  of  hymn-books,  it  became  usual 
to  announce  each  successive  line,  and  by  this  mechanical 
arrangement  much  of  the  power  of  the  ancient  chorals  was 
lost.  The  opening  prayer  was  long  and  argumentative, 
and  the  sermon  was  expected  to  be  at  least  an  hour  in 
length.  During  the  singing  of  the  second  hymn  the  col- 
lection was  gathered  by  means  of  alms-bags  attached  to 
long  poles  and  with  little  bells  tinkling  beneath.  Some- 
times a  second  collection  was  taken  up  at  the  door  of  the 
church  for  some  special  purpose.  In  such  cases  the  first 
collection  was  known  as  Ahnosen  and  the  second  as  Opfer- 
geld.    At  confirmation  and  communion  seasons  the  ser- 

222  "  Liturgien  zum  Gebrauch  der  evang.  reform.  Gemeinen,"  1793,  pp.  85. 
(No  name  of  printer  or  place.) 

"  Kirchen  Formularien  der  Evangelisch-Reformirten  Gemeinen."  German- 
town.    Gedruckt  bey  Michael  Billmeyer,  1798,  pp.  60. 
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vices  were  more  elaborate.  Before  their  confirmation  the 
catechumens  formed  a  procession  at  the  neighboring  school- 
house — the  boys  dressed  in  new  suits  and  the  girls  wearing 
linen  caps — and  were  then  led  to  the  church  by  the  minis- 
ter, to  be  examined  on  the  Catechism  and  admitted  to  full 
membership  by  the  laying  on  of  hands.  In  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Lord's  Supper  the  Palatinate  Liturgy  was 
generally  employed.  In  the  church  of  which  the  writer 
was  in  his  boyhood  a  member  the  communicants  approached 
and  withdrew  from  the  altar  with  a  profound  bow  or  cour- 
tesy. 

Early  in  the  nineteenth  century  it  appeared  that  great 
changes  were  imminent.     In  certain  localities  the  Eng- 


glish  language  was  rapidly  making  its  way,  and  the  ancient 
German  customs  which  the  fathers  had  loved  were  by  the 
children  regarded  as  antiquated  and  objectionable.  The 
movement  for  the  introduction  of  English  services  began 
in  New  Jersey,  though  it  is  believed  that  there  had  been 
occasional  English  preaching  in  the  Reformed  church  of 
Germantown,  Penna.,  at  a  somewhat  earlier  period. 

It  was  in  the  Race  Street  church,  Philadelphia,  that  the 
conflict  concerning  language  first  became  intense.  Rev. 
Samuel  Helffenstein  was,  from  1799  to  1831,  pastor  of  that 
church.  He  was  a  man  of  considerable  ability  and  of 
great  personal  dignity,  but  was  at  times  almost  helpless  in 
the  midst  of  the  storm.  He  could  preach  English  well, 
but  loved  the  German  language  best.  The  synod,  to  which 
the  questions  at  issue  were  referred  in  1804,  adopted  non- 
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committal  resolutions  which  pleased  neither  party.  At  first 
Dr.  Helffenstein  supported  the  Germans  and  the  strictly- 
English  party  withdrew  and  founded  the  Reformed  Dutch 
Church  on  Crown  Street.  Another  English  party  was 
gradually  formed,  and  in  1817  the  conflict  began  anew. 
This  English  party  finally  secured  the  majority,  and  then 
the  Germans  withdrew  and  founded  a  church  on  St.  John 
Street  under  the  pastorate  of  Rev.  F.  W.  Van  der  Sloot, 
Dr.  Helffenstein  preaching  English  in  the  old  church. 


Of  the  German  church  Rev.  Henry  Bibighaus,  D.D.,  was 

_  223 

subsequently  pastor  for  many  years. 

This  is  but  a  specimen  of  conflicts  which  occurred  all 
over  the  Church,  especially  in  the  cities  and  larger  towns. 
In  country  churches  the  change  in  language  was  more 
gradual  and  naturally  caused  less  excitement.  It  has  been 
common  to  blame  the  fathers  for  their  close  attachment  to 
their  native  language — and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
Reformed  Church  in  this  struggle  lost  many  thousands  of 
members ;  but  who  can  condemn  a  people  for  attachment 
to  its  native  tongue?  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  many 
instances  both  parties  were  greatly  to  blame  for  violence 
and  imprudence. 

To  the  older  pastors  the  change  of  language  presented 
peculiar  difficulties.  They  not  only  foresaw  the  time  when 
they  would  be  supplanted  by  ministers  of  different  speech 
and  manners,  but  the  question  naturally  suggested  itself, 
that  it  might  not  be  worth  while  to  maintain  the  German 

223  Henry  Bibighaus  was  born  in  Bucks  County,  Pa.,  Aug.  2,  1777,  and  died 
in  Philadelphia,  Aug.  20,  1851.  He  was  at  first  organist  of  the  Race  Street 
church  and  was  prepared  for  the  ministry  by  Dr.  Helffenstein. 
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Reformed  Church  as  a  separate  body  when  its  distinguish- 
ing speech  and  customs  were  so  rapidly  passing  away. 
The  "denominational  consciousness"  had  not  yet  been 
developed,  and  it  was,  indeed,  a  serious  question  whether 
the  circumstances  warranted  a  separate  organization. 

For  some  years  the  advisability  of  union  with  some  other 
denomination  was  extensively  debated.  Historically  it 
might  have  seemed  most  natural  to  unite  with  the  Dutch 
Church,  but  here  the  difference  of  language  proved  a  seri- 
ous obstacle.  There  had  for  many  years  been  an  inter- 
mittent correspondence  between  the  two  churches,  and 
their  relations  had  always  been  most  cordial ;  but  the  "  Low 
Dutch,"  as  they  were  generally  called,  had  already  be- 
come prevailingly  English,  and  the  German  pastors  natur- 
ally feared  that  organic  union  would  but  hasten  the  change 
of  language  which  some  of  them  so  greatly  dreaded. 

Union  with  the  Lutheran  Church  appeared  to  be  in  some 
respects  far  more  desirable.  The  two  churches  had  for 
many  years  labored  side  by  side,  and  their  relations  had 
always  been  cordial.  The  old  doctrinal  distinctions  had 
in  great  measure  passed  into  the  background,  and  in  ex- 
tensive regions  so-called  Union  churches  brought  pastors 
and  people  into  the  most  intimate  personal  relations.  The 
two  denominations  generally  used  the  same  language,  and 
were  confronted  by  the  same  practical  questions.  When, 
in  1817,  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  Churches  were  in 
Prussia  united  by  the  establishment  of  the  Evangelical 
Church-Union,  it  was  but  natural  that  renewed  attention 
should  be  called  to  the  possibility  of  forming  a  similar 
union  in  America,  and  for  some  years  there  were  frequent 
deliberations  on  this  general  subject.  In  1817  the  Lutheran 
Ministerium  invited  the  Reformed  Synod  to  unite  in  the 
common  celebration  of  the  festival  of  the  Reformation, 
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and  in  the  following  year  proposed  a  plan  for  a  joint  theo- 
logical seminary  in  connection  with  Franklin  College. 
The  Reformed  Synod,  on  the  other  hand,  recommended 
Dr.  Helmuth's  Evangelisches  Magazin,  and  in  various  other 
ways  manifested  its  unionistic  tendency.  A  union  hymn- 
book — entitled  "  Gemeinschaftliches  Gesangbuch  " — was 
prepared  by  irresponsible  parties,  and  extensively  circulated 
in  both  churches.  After  many  consultations  this  particular 
union  movement  failed  in  1824,  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
not  probable  that  all  the  churches  of  both  denominations 
would  enter  into  the  proposed  union,  and  that  the  result 
might  be  to  introduce  a  new  denomination  without  decreas- 
ing the  number  already  in  existence.  Personally,  the 
writer  has  always  believed  that  the  Union  churches,  which 
had  become  so  numerous,  rather  hindered  than  promoted 
organic  union.  In  many  places,  where  two  ministers  oc- 
cupied the  same  field  and  preached  in  the  same  churches, 
the  removal  of  ancient  denominational  distinctions  might 
have  rendered  one  of  the  pastors  superfluous ;  or  it  would, 
at  any  rate,  have  so  disturbed  existing  conditions  in  such 
a  way  as  to  lead  to  many  local  difficulties.  Many  pastors, 
therefore,  preferred  to  suffer  things  to  remain  as  they 
were. 

In  the  meantime  the  condition  of  the  Reformed  Church 
was  far  from  encouraging.  Unable  to  secure  pastors  of 
their  own  denomination  who  could  preach  acceptably  in 
English,  prominent  city  congregations  invited  ministers  of 
other  denominations  to  supply  their  pulpits,  and  through 
their  influence  the  people  became  estranged  from  their 
proper  standards.  Candidates  for  the  ministry  were  few 
in  number,  and  the  instruction  which  they  received  from 
older  ministers  was  lamentably  insufficient.  Many  con- 
gregations were  vacant  and  naturally  became  the  prey  of 
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the  sects  which  were  then  coming  into  existence.  How 
the  leaders  of  the  Church  were  able  to  maintain  faith  and 
hope  under  such  depressing  conditions  is  almost  incon- 
ceivable. 

Here  and  there  might,  however,  be  discovered  indica- 
tions of  a  new  life.  As  early  as  1806  a  Sunday-school 
was  established  in  the  Reformed  church  of  Philadelphia, 
and  a  few  years  later  similar  schools  had  been  founded  in 
many  towns  and  villages.  Many  people  were  prejudiced 
against  these  organizations  on  account  of  their  supposed 
antagonism  to  the  catechetical  system  ;  but  they  made  their 
way  and  accomplished  much  good. 

Notwithstanding  these  depressing  conditions  the  Re- 
formed Church  was  gradually  extending  its  limits.  The 
work  which  was  begun  by  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Weber  became 
the  nucleus  of  the  Church  beyond  the  Alleghenies.  Rev. 
Nicholas  P.  Hacke,  D.D.  (1800-1878),  became  pastor  of 
the  Greensburg  charge  in  1819  and  served  it  faithfully  for 
59  years.  In  later  years  he  held  a  sort  of  patriarchal 
relation  to  the  Reformed  churches  of  all  that  region. 
Jost  Henry  Fries  (1777-1839)  labored  in  an  extensive  region 
near  the  geographical  center  of  Pennsylvania.  He  was  a 
worthy  man  but  very  eccentric,  and  even  in  the  pulpit  his 
humor  occasionally  could  not  be  restrained.221  In  Ohio  the 
Rev.  Jacob  Christman  began  to  preach  in  Warren  County 
in  1803,  and  in  1804  the  Rev.  John  Jacob  Larose  be- 
gan his  extensive  missionary  journeys.    In  1816  the  Rev. 

224  The  writer  has  a  copy  of  a  published  sermon  preached  by  Fries  in  the 
Elias  church  at  Youngmanstown  on  the  ioth  of  September,  1812.  The  first  part 
of  the  discourse  is  very  learned  and  dignified,  as  was  no  doubt  supposed  to  befit 
the  occasion  ;  but  in  the  conclusion  the  preacher  breaks  forth  in  extravagant 
praise  of  Governor  Simon  Snyder,  at  the  same  time  expressing  his  disapproval 
of  certain  people  who  had  greeted  his  nomination  with  the  derisive  shout  : 
"  Ho  !  Ho  !  A  Governor  from  '  Shimoky.'  " 
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John  William  Dechant  was  sent  to  Ohio  by  Synod,  and 
did  excellent  work. 

To  relate  the  history  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  the 
Western  States  does  not  come  within  our  present  purpose. 
It  may,  however,  be  proper  to  state  that  this  history  in 
many  respects  presents  a  curious  analogy  to  that  of  the 
Church  in  Pennsylvania.  The  growth  of  the  Church  was 
not  rapid,  but  in  1819,  when  the  Synod  was  divided  into 
classes,  it  became  possible  to  organize  a  Classis  of  Ohio, 
consisting  of  five  ministers  and  about  fifty  congregations. 
In  1823  the  Synod  of  the  United  States  refused  to  grant 
to  classes  the  privilege  of  ordaining  ministers,  and  against 
this  action  the  Classis  of  Ohio  protested  on  the  ground  that 
they  could  not  afford  to  send  their  candidates  "  across  the 
mountains."  Accordingly,  at  its  meeting  in  New  Phila- 
delphia, O.,  June  14,  1824,  the  Classis  of  Ohio  resolved 
itself  into  a  Synod,  and  for  nearly  forty  years  remained 
independent  of  the  parent  body.  The  two  Synods  ex- 
changed delegates,  and  worked  together  with  a  consider- 
able degree  of  harmony,  but  there  was  no  organic  union. 
The  Synod  of  Ohio,  however,  in  due  time,  became  the 
mother  of  several  other  western  synods. 

About  1820  a  wave  of  religious  excitement  swept  over 
the  land.  Its  effects  were  not  limited  to  a  single  denom- 
ination,  and  there  was  hardly  a  town  or  village  that  was 
not  shaken,  as  if  by  a  great  convulsion.  The  methods 
employed  to  promote  a  general  awakening  of  the  religious 
consciousness  were  known  as  "  new  measures,"  and  many 
pastors  suffered  themselves  to  be  led  into  undeniable  ex- 
travagances, so  that  for  a  time  it  seemed  as  if  the  ancient 
landmarks  would  be  entirely  swept  away.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  much  good  was  accomplished,  though  in 
many  instances  in  an  irregular  and  spasmodic  way.  It 
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was,  we  think,  a  natural  reaction  'from  the  coldness  and 
formality  into  which  the  churches  had  fallen ;  and  in  its 
best  aspects  it  led  to  the  establishment  of  theological  and 
literary  institutions,  and  of  societies  for  the  promotion  of 
missions,  and  of  other  enterprises  of  Christian  benevolence. 
It  is  not  surprising,  however,  that  the  instinct  of  conserva- 
tism induced  many  people  to  regard  the  whole  movement 
with  suspicion,  and  to  confound  genuine  progress  with  un- 
reasoning fanaticism. 

For  the  Reformed  Church,  this  was  a  period  of  unde- 
niable danger.  .The  older  pastors  were  passing  away,  and 
those  who  remained  found  it  difficult  to  accommodate 
themselves  to  new  conditions.  Fortunately  there  was  a 
little  company  of  ministers  and  laymen  who  believed  that 
the  Reformed  Church  had  a  special  testimony  to  offer— a 
peculiar  mission  to  fulfill— and  to  these  faithful  men  the 
honor  of  inaugurating  a  brighter  era  is  mainly  due. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 


The  Founding  of  Institutions. 

The  Theological  Seminary— Dr.  Milledoler— The  Free  Synod-At  Car. 
lisle— Dr.  Lewis  Mayer— Mr.  Reily  in  Europe— The  Seminary  in  York. 

HT  the  meeting  of  Synod 
convened  in  Hagerstown, 
Md.,  in  September,  1820,  it  was 
resolved  to  establish  a  theolog- 
ical seminary.  This  action  was 
the  result  of  long'  deliberation, 
and  was  taken  only  when  it 
became  evident  that  no  other 
course  was  possible  if  the  sepa- 
rate organization  of  the  Re- 
formed Church  was  to  be  main- 
tained. When  the  plan  for  the 
new  institution  had  once  been  adopted  the  members  of  the 
Synod  were  full  of  rejoicing.  Indeed,  they  seem  to  have 
anticipated  no  possible  difficulties,  and  at  once  took  addi- 
tional!action  which  seemed  to  indicate  that  they  regarded 
the  whole  matter  as  settled  and  complete.  The  following 
resolution  must  be  regarded  as  at  least  premature : 

''Resolved:  That  no  minister  shall  hereafter  have  the 
privilege  of  receiving  a  young  man  in  order  to  instruct  him  in 
theology,  but  may  only  direct  him  in  his  preliminary  stud- 
ies." The  wisdom  of  this  action  might  at  any  time  have  been 

(277) 
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questioned,  but  under  the  circumstances  it  could  not  fail  to 
excite  antagonism,  especially  on  the  part  of  ministers  who 
were  engaged  in  instructing  candidates  for  the  ministry.  A 
Board  of  Superintendents  was  chosen,  consisting  of  Caspar 
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Wack,  William  Hendel,  Jr.,  Lebrecht  L.  Hinsch,  Samuel 
Helffenstein,  Thomas  Pomp,  Jonathan  Helffenstein,  Fred- 
erick Rahauser,  J.  Christian  Becker,  Lewis  Mayer,  James 
R.  Reily,  Albert  Helffenstein,  and  John  S.  Ebaugh.  These 
men  may  be  regarded  as  the  founders  of  the  theological 
seminary,  though  they  were  afterward  effectively  aided  by 
men  who  were  not  included  in  this  preliminary  list. 

Immediately  after  the  constitution  of  this  Board  the 
Synod  proceeded  to  elect  a  professor  of  theology,  and  Rev. 
Philip  Milledoler,  D.D.,223  of  New  York,  was  unanimously 
chosen.  At  the  same  time  his  salary  was  fixed  at  two 
thousand  dollars  per  annum,  which  was  regarded  as  a  very 
liberal  compensation.  It  was,  however,  believed  on  suffi- 
cient grounds  that  if  Dr.  Milledoler  accepted  the  call  his 
professorship  would  be  fully  endowed  through  the  liberal- 
ity of  his  friends  in  New  York. 

The  appointment  of  Dr.  Milledoler  was  greeted  with  en- 
thusiasm, especially  in  Maryland  and  southern  Pennsyl- 
vania. In  1821  Dr.  Mayer  reported  that  a  capital  of 
about  $30,000  was  "  in  sight,"  and  even  ventured  to  anti- 
cipate that  the  income  of  the  Seminary  endowment  would 
soon  afford  a  surplus  that  could  be  applied  to  missions. 
A  number  of  ministers  pledged  themselves  to  collect  or 
contribute  considerable  sums.  Among  others  the  Rev. 
John  Weinbrenner — who  subsequently  left  the  Church  and 
became  the  founder  of  the  "  Church  of  God" — pledged 
himself  to  contribute  $200  annually  for  ten  years. 

Unfortunately  most  of  these  subscriptions  were  made  on 

225  Philip  Milledoler,  born  at  Rhinebeck,  N.  Y.,  September  22,  1775  ;  died, 
Staten  Island,  N.  Y.,  September  23,  1852.  Graduated  in  Columbia  College, 
1793.  Pastor  German  Reformed  Church,  New  York,  1794-1800  ;  Pine  Street 
(Presbyterian)  Church,  Philadelphia,  1800-1805  ;  Rutgers  Street  (Presbyterian) 
Church,  New  York,  1805-1813.  Moderator  of  General  Assembly,  Presbyterian 
Church,  1808  ;  Collegiate  Reformed  (Dutch)  Church,  1813-1825.  Professor  of 
Theology  at  New  Brunswick  and  President  of  Rutgers  College,  1825-1840. 
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the  condition  that  Dr.  Milledoler  should  become  the  first 
professor  ;  for  it  was  freely  said  that  "  wherever  Dr.  Mille- 
doler went  the  New  York  endowment  would  certainly  fol- 
low." He  was  a  man  of  great  ability  and  influence,  and 
if  he  had  accepted  the  position  all  might  have  been  well, 
but  he  found  it  difficult  toVeach  a  final  conclusion.  At  first 
he  accepted  the  call,  but  soon  afterward  withdrew  his  ac- 
ceptance for  further  consideration.  For  two  years  he  left 
the  German  Synod  under  the  impression  that  he  would  ac- 
cept their  call,  but  at  last  he  declined  it  and  became  pro- 
fessor of  theology  at  New  Brunswick.  No  doubt  his  final 
decision  was  greatly  influenced  by  disagreements  which 
had  now  become  apparent  in  the  German  Church ;  but  his 
dilatory  course  cannot  be  approved.  The  enthusiasm  of 
the  Church  had  somewhat  declined  and  her  great  enemy 
had  done  much  evil  work  before  Dr.  Milledoler  finally 
declined  the  call.  Of  course,  when  this  occurred  all  the 
conditional  subscriptions  became  valueless  and  the  fact  was 
recognized  that  the  first  effort  to  establish  a  theological 
seminary  had  proved  a  failure. 

Though  the  synod  was  greatly  discouraged,  there  was 
no  disposition  to  retire  from  the  work  which  it  had  under- 
taken. It  had  at  first  been  resolved  to  establish  the  semi- 
nary at  Frederick,  Md.,  but  the  fact  was  now  recognized 
that  this  place  was  too  far  distant  from  the  center  of  the 
Church.  In  1822  the  synod  met  in  Harrisburg,  Penna., 
and  here  it  occurred  to  some  one  that  the  capital  of  the 
State  would  be  an  ideal  place  for  the  theological  seminary. 
The  Rev.  John  Weinbrenner  was  pastor  of  the  Reformed 
Church  of  Harrisburg  and  of  several  other  churches  in  its 
vicinity.  He  was  a  man  of  considerable  talent,  possessing 
unusual  oratorical  ability.  He  had,  however,  recently 
become  an  enthusiastic  advocate  of  "  New  Measures,"  and 
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some  of  his  members  had  become  dissatisfied.  The  synod, 
it  seems,  was  of  the  opinion  that  it  would  be  better  for 
Mr.  Weinbrenner  to  seek  another  field  of  labor ;  and  the 
consistory  of  the  church  was  evidently  of  the  same  opinion, 
for  they  expressed  their  willingness  to  accept  as  their  pas- 
tor the  professor  of  theology  who  might  be  elected  by  synod, 
at  the  same  time  pledging  themselves  to  contribute  $500  an- 
nually to  his  support.  This  seemed  a  beautiful  plan  ;  but  it 
was  objectionable  on  the  ground  that  it  interfered  with  ex- 
isting pastoral  relations.  Mr.  Weinbrenner  asked  time  for 
consideration  and  no  final  action  was  taken.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  hevacated  the  pulpit,  but  it  maybe  taken  for  granted 
that  he  was  displeased.  His  position  towards  synod  gradu- 
ally became  antagonistic.  He  became  the  founder  of  a  new 
denomination,  holding  certain  doctrines  which  were  not  in 
harmony  with  those  of  the  Reformed  Church,  and  in  1828 
his  name  was  erased  from  the  list  of  members  of  synod. 

At  the  meeting  of  synod  held  in  Baltimore,  in  1823,  the 
resolution  to  establish  a  theological  seminary  in  Harrisburg 
was  renewed,  and  an  election  for  the  professorate  was  im- 
mediately held.  At  the  first  ballot  the  votes  were  equally 
divided  between  three  candidates  :  Drs.  Samuel  Helffen- 
stein,226  J.  C.  Becker  227  and  Lewis  Mayer.228  Dr.  Mayer 
then  withdrew  his  name  and  Dr.  Helffenstein  was  chosen. 

226  Samuel  Helffenstein,  eldest  son  of  J.  C.  Albertus,  born  at  Germantown, 
Pa.,  May  17,  1775  ;  died,  North  Wales,  Pa.,  October  17,  1866.  Pastor  in  Phila- 
delphia, 1 799-1 831.    Author  of  "  Didactic  Theology,"  and  a  volume  of  poems. 

227  Jacob  Christian  Becker,  son  of  Dr.  Christian  Ludwig,  born  at  Bremen, 
Germany,  January  14,  1790;  died,  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  August  18,  1858.  A  very 
influential  pastor  in  Northampton  County,  Pennsylvania. 

228  Lewis  Mayer  was  born  at  Lancaster,  Pa.,  March  26,  1783  ;  died  at  York 
Pa.,  August  25,  1849.  Studied  in  the  college  at  Frederick,  Md.,  and  was  pri- 
vately instructed  in  theology  by  the  Rev.  Daniel  Wagner.  Licensed  in  1807 
and  ordained  in  1808.  Pastor,  Shepherdstown,  Va.,  1808-21  ;  York,  Pa.,  1821-25. 
Professor  in  theological  seminary,  1825-37.  Author  of  "Sin  Against  the 
Holy  Ghost,"  "Lectures  on  Scriptural  Subjects,"  "History  of  German  Re- 
formed Church,"  Vol.  I.,  and  many  pamphlets.  See  Biography  by  Dr.  E. 
Heiner  prefixed  to  "  History."  Also  Harbaugh's  "  Lives,"  Vol.  III. 
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The  church  in  Harrisburg  was  now  in  a  ferment  in  con- 
sequence of  the  withdrawal  of  Mr.  Weinbrenner,  and  the 
plan  for  the  establishment  of  a  seminary  at  that  place  fell 
to  the  ground.  Dr.  Helffenstein  declined  the  call  and  the 
second  effort  proved  a  failure. 

In  the  meantime  there  was  great  trouble  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  Church.  It  was  partly  derived  from  misunder- 
standings of  the  purpose  of  the  seminary  movement,  but 
also  involved  personal  elements  which  were  by  no  means 
creditable  to  the  Church.    Dr.  F.  L.  Herman — one  of  the 


last  of  the  missionaries  sent  to  America  by  the  Church  of 
Holland — had  for  many  years  instructed  candidates  for  the 
ministry.  He  was  a  man  of  considerable  learning  and 
ability,  and  was  careful  and  conscientious  in  the  instruc- 
tion of  students.  As  he  lived  at  Falkner  Swamp  the 
school  which  he  conducted  was  popularly  known  as  "  The 
Swamp  College."  He  instructed  his  six  sons — of  whom 
five  became  ministers — and  among  his  students  were 
such  men  as  B.  S.  Schneck,  T.  H.  Leinbach,  J.  S. 
Dubbs,  Richard  and  Peter  S.  Fisher,  and  others.  Unfor- 
tunately Dr.  Herman's  son,  Frederick,  became  dissipated 
and  was  in  182 1  suspended  by  synod.  There  was  no 
question  as  to  the  justice  of  the  sentence,  but  it  was  com- 
municated to  the  afflicted  father  in  terms  which  proved 
harsh  and  offensive.  When  the  latter  inquired  as  to  the 
significance  of  suspension,  President  Hinsch  replied  :  "  In 
this  case  it  means  exclusion  forever" — "  In  diescm  Falle 
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heisst  das  auf  immer  und  ezvig  ausgeschlossen ."  After  this 
utterance  Dr.  Herman  withdrew  from  the  meeting,  accom- 
panied by  his  students,  his  son-in-law,  Rev.  J.  C.  Guldin 
and  the  Rev.  Henry  Diffenbach,  for  which  act  they  were 
severely  censured  by  resolution.  These  men  founded  in 
1822  the  "  Synod  of  Pennsylvania  and  Adjacent  States," 
which  was  generally  known  as  the  "  Free  Synod." 

The  new  organization  did  not  declare  itself  opposed  to 
theological  seminaries,  as  has  been  generally  supposed, 
and,  indeed,  at  one  time  it  proposed  to  establish  an  institu- 
tion of  its  own.  Dr.  Herman  personally  based  his  opposi- 
tion to  the  seminary  of  the  old  synod  on  its  proposed  loca- 
tion at  Frederick,  Md.,  but  his  son,  Frederick,  Jr., 
embraced  the  opportunity  to  play  the  part  of  a  demagogue, 
and  the  result  was  a  popular  convulsion  that  for  a  time 
threatened  the  very  existence  of  the  Church.  Conventions 
were  held  in  various  places  at  which  fiery  resolutions  were 
adopted,  declaring  unalterable  opposition  to  all  forms  of 
"  priestcraft."  The  old  spirit  of  independence  was  revived 
and  congregations  pledged  themselves  not  to  "  employ  "  a 
minister  who  stood  in  connection  with  a  synod.  Carl  Gock, 
a  German  schoolmaster  in  Albany  Township,  Berks  County, 
published  two  books  229  against  synods,  and  in  fact  against 
ministers  generally.  Though  these  books  manifested  no 
literary  ability,  their  tone  was  exceedingly  bitter,  and  they 
were  well  qualified  to  excite  ignorant  people.  A  reply  was 
published  by  J.  C.  Gossler,230  but  it  was  a  weak  perform- 
ance.231 After  a  few  years  the  popular  excitement  subsided, 

229  "Die  Vertheidigung  der  Freyen  Kirche,"  Reading,  1822;  "  Fortsetzung 
der  Vertheidigung, "  no  place,  1830. 

230  "Carl  Gock's  Verlaumdungen,  oder  die  Rechtfertigung  der  hoch-deut- 
schen  Lutherischen  und  Reformirten  Synoden,"  Reading,  1823. 

231  Carl  Gock  was  a  local  politician  and  for  twenty  years  a  regular  delegate 
to  the  county  convention.  As  long  as  the  nominees  were  chosen  by  secret 
ballot  Gock  conducted  a  prosperous  business  by  secretly  selling  his  vote  to  all 
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but  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  its  effect  was  permanently- 
injurious  to  many  of  the  churches  of  eastern  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

In  the  midst  of  the  prevailing  excitement  the  Free  Synod 
was  placed  in  a  peculiarly  unfortunate  position.  The  elder 
members  did  not  approve  of  the  prevailing  radicalism,  and 
the  younger  ones — who  had  no  personal  grievances — soon 
felt  that  their  synod  had  no  apparent  mission.  Externally 
the  schism  appeared  to  prosper,  for  it  included  more  than 
a  hundred  congregations,  among  which  were  churches  in 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Allentown,  Carlisle,  and  other 
important  places.  It  was,  however,  a  wise  action  when 
the  Free  Synod  at  its  meeting  in  Philadelphia,  in  1836, 
resolved  to  take  measures  looking  towards  reunion  with 
the  old  synod.  The  latter  body  was  no  less  wise  when, 
at  Baltimore  in  the  same  year,  it  resolved  to  admit  the 
seceders  without  conditions,  at  the  same  time  adopting  a 
minute  expressive  of  "  sincere  joy  at  the  prospect  of  a  union 
so  essential  to  the  best  interests  of  the  Church."  The  Free 
Synod  held  one  more  meeting,  at  Pottstown,  in  1837,  where 
the  proposed  plan  was  ratified,  and  thus  a  threatening 
schism  was  finally  healed.232    The  leading  members  of  the 

the  candidates  and  then  voting  as  he  pleased.  At  last  it  was  resolved  to  vote 
viva  voce,  and  as  Gock  had  already  given  his  promise  to  three  candidates  and 
received  pay  "  for  value  received,"  he  found  himself  "  unable  to  deliver  the 
goods  "  Of  course  he  lost  the  confidence  of  his  constituents,  and  was  never 
afterwards  chosen  a  delegate  from  Albany  Township.  His  last  years  were  spent 
in  the  Berks  County  almshouse,  where  he  was  visited  in  1863  by  Dr.  Harbaugh. 
Even  then  he  rejoiced  that  he  had  written  his  books,  and  believed  that  he  had 
prevented  the  clergy  from  becoming  "the  masters  of  the  land."  For  an  inter- 
esting account  of  Dr.  Harbaugh's  interview  with  Gock  see  The  Guardian,  for 

August,  1863,  p.  256. 

232  An  organization  composed  in  part  of  former  members  of  the  Free  bynoa 
maintained  a  weak  existence  for  some  years  in  central  Pennsylvania.  ^It  was 
called  the  Independent  Synod,  but  was  more  generally  known  as  the  "Stiely 
Synod  "  from  the  prominence  of  the  brothers  Isaac  and  Philip  Stiely  in  its 
organization.  Among  its  members,  it  is  said,  there  were  "  independents  "  of 
several  denominations.  Of  course,  this  synod  exerted  little  influence,  and 
naturally  soon  went  to  pieces. 
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schismatic  body  became  in  later  years  enthusiastic  sup- 
porters of  the  institutions  of  the  Church. 

The  Seminary  at  Carlisle.— After  two  failures  to 
establish  a  theological  seminary  the  Church  was  naturally 
discouraged.    A  proposition  was,  however,  laid  before  the 
Synod  convened  at  Bedford,  in  1824,  which  seemed  to  af- 
ford a  prospect  of  better  things.    Dickinson  College- 
founded  in  1783,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church— had  for  several  years  declined  in  numbers  and 
influence,  chiefly  in  consequence  of  the  establishment  of 
other  Presbyterian  institutions,  and  it  now  occurred  to  the 
President,    Dr.    Cathcart,    that   the    college    might  be 
strengthened  by  an  alliance  with  the  proposed  theological 
seminary  of  the  Reformed  Church.    An  invitation  was  ac- 
cordingly extended  to  the  Reformed  Synod  to  establish  its 
seminary  in  Carlisle,  the  professor  of  theology  assuming 
the  position  of  professor  of  history  and  German  in  Dickin- 
son College.    The  college,  on  its  part,  pledged  itself,  in 
consideration  of  such  service,  to  provide  a  recitation  room 
for  theological  teaching,  and  in  due  time  to  transfer  to  the 
Reformed  Synod  a  part  of  the  college  campus  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  seminary  building.    Seminary  students  were  to 
enjoy  the  advantages  of  instruction  in  the  college,  and  the 
use  of  the  libraries,  free  of  charge.    The  plan  looked 
well,  and  we  are  not  surprised  that  it  was  approved  by  the 
Reformed  Synod,  though  Hinsch— the  leading  representa- 
tive of  the  uncompromising  Germans — placed  on  record  a 
report  which  made  it  appear  that  the  main  purpose  of  the 
theological  seminary  was  to  be  the  preservation  of  German 
life  and  literature.    It  was  resolved  by  the  Synod  that  the 
call  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Helffenstein  should  be  renewed, 
and  that  in  case  of  his  declination  it  should  be  placed  in 
the  hands  of  Lewis  Mayer,  then  pastor  of  the  Reformed 
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Church  in  York.  Once  more  Dr.  Helffenstein  declined, 
and  Dr.  Mayer  accepted  the  call.  The  theological  semi- 
nary was  opened  in  Carlisle  with  a  class  of  five  students, 
March  ii,  1825.  In  a  letter  in  the  possession  of  the  au- 
thor, written  many  years  afterwards,  Dr.  Mayer  says : 
"  When  I  accepted  that  call  the  prospect  of  establishing  a 
seminary  was  so  dark  and  discouraging  that  no  brother 


— 


whose  situation  at  the  time  was  pleasant  could  have  been 
induced  to  accept  the  professorship.  I  gave  up  a  cer- 
tainty for  an  uncertainty,  relinquished  a  better  living  and 
subjected  myself  to  a  series  of  untried  labors,  resolved,  at 
the  hazard  of  all  that  I  held  dear,  if  it  were  the  will  of 
God,  to  make  the  effort  to  lay  the  foundation  of  an  institu- 
tion which  I  hoped  would  be  a  blessing  to  the  Church  for 
ages  to  come." 

Dr.  Mayer  was  in  many  respects  a  remarkable  man. 
Though  of  a  prominent  family,  his  early  educational  ad- 
vantages had  been  limited,  and  his  subsequent  attainments 
are,  therefore,  a  source  of  constant  surprise.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  he  possessed  mental  powers  of  a  high 
order,  conjoined  with  unremitting  and  life-long  industry. 
Dr.  Schaff  calls  him  "  a  man  of  reverent  and  devout  char- 
acter, clear  and  temperate  judgment  and  profound  learn- 
ing."233 The  same  writer,  however,  deems  it  necessary  to 
add  that  Dr.  Mayer  seems  to  have  derived  from  De  Wette 
and  other  contemporary  German  theologians  certain  views 
which  were  regarded  as  deviating  from  the  strict  ortho- 
doxy of  the  times.    We  now  appreciate  the  fact  that  these 

233  "  Kirchenfreund,"  October,  1849. 
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were  minor  matters  which  did  not  affect  the  thinking  of 
his  students  to  any  appreciable  extent,  but  in  his  later  life 
they  were  made  the  ground  of  violent  personal  opposition. 

The  extent  of  Dr.  Mayer's  attainments  is  plainly  indi- 
cated by  his  manuscripts.  With  the  German  and  English 
languages  he  had  become  accurately  familiar  at  an  early 
age,  and  his  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Latin  was,  for  the 
time,  remarkable.  He  had  mastered  the  Dutch  language 
and  had  some  acquaintance  with  French.  The  natural 
sciences  he  studied  with  energy  and  enthusiasm.  At  a 
time  when  few  appreciated  the  value  of  such  things 
he  laboriously  gathered  and  transcribed  ancient  docu- 
ments, and  planned  on  a  large  scale  a  "  History  of  the 
Reformed  Church"  of  which  but  a  single  volume  has  ap- 
peared. It  must,  perhaps,  be  confessed  that  in  his  histor- 
ical writings  he  lacked  a  certain  sense  of  proportion  which 
might  have  enabled  him  to  accomplish  his  work  without 
the  unnecessary  accumulation  of  details. 

The  arrangement  with  Dickinson  College  did  not  prove 
satisfactory.  The  financial  difficulties  of  the  institution  in- 
creased, and  the  students  manifested  no  desire  to  study  the 
German  language.  For  some  time  Dr.  Mayer  lectured  to 
his  students  in  the  old  Reformed  church  of  Carlisle,  but 
here  even  greater  difficulties  presented  themselves. 

The  Rev.  John  S.  Ebaugh231  was  the  pastor  of  that 
church — a  man  of  some  ability,  but  eccentric  and  full  of 
strange  expedients.  He  conceived  the  idea  that  the  Semi- 
nary ought  to  purchase  the  Reformed  church  and  parson- 
age in  Carlisle.  The  amount  of  the  purchase  money — 
$4,000 — he  proposed  to  collect  in  Cumberland  County,  os- 

234  John  S.  Ebaugh,  born,  York  Co.,  Pa.,  April  19,  1795  ;  died,  New  York 
city,  Nov.  2,  1874.  Published  "Heavenly  Incense,"  an  English  version  of 
Zollikofer's  Prayer-book.  General  agent  of  American  Bible  Society.  Pastor 
of  Forsyth  Street  church,  New  York,  1844-51. 
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tensibly  for  the  Theological  Seminary  but  actually  to  pay 
for  this  property  and  thus  to  enable  his  congregation  to 
erect  a  new  church  at  a  more  favorable  location.  Mr. 
Ebaugh  secured  a  ^rtsz-endorsement  of  this  scheme  from 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Seminary,  but  as  this  action 
was  taken  without  the  presence  of  a  quorum  it  was  de- 
clared invalid.  Dr.  Mayer  opposed  Mr.  Ebaugh's  plan, 
and  the  result  was  an  intense  conflict.  Mr.  Ebaugh 
finally  joined  the  Free  Synod,  and  of  course  failed  to 
make  the  collections  which  he  had  proposed.235 

The  financial  condition  of  the  Seminary  was  at  this 
time  very  discouraging.  There  was  no  endowment,  and 
the  small  salary  promised  to  the  professor  by  the  synod 
was  very  irregularly  paid.  It  was  in  this  dark  hour  that 
one  of  the  pastors  started  upon  an  enterprise  that  seemed 
romantic,  if  not  absurd,  but  which  not  only  brought  im- 
mediate relief  but  accomplished  great  results  in  rousing 
the  American  Church  to  a  sense  of  its  duty. 

James  Ross  Reily  (1788-1844)  was  born  in  Myerstown, 
Lebanon  County,  and  was  of  mixed  Irish  and  German  de- 
scent. He  was  in  many  respects  a  remarkable  man. 
Though  not  highly  educated  he  was  a  fine  preacher,  and 
was  withal  more  energetic  than  most  of  his  contemporaries. 
For  his  literary  training  he  was  no  doubt  chiefly  indebted 
to  his  uncle,  Dr.  William  Hendel,  Jr.  ;  and  in  theology  he 
was  instructed  by  Dr.  C.  L.  Becker,  of  Baltimore.  Soon 
after  his  ordination,  in  1818,  he  undertook  an  extensive 
journey  through  the  southern  states,  saving  many  churches 
that  were  ready  to  die. 

It  was  while  he  was  pastor  at  Hagerstown  that  Mr. 


236  "Geschichte  des  Theologischen  Seminars  der  Deutschen  Reformirten 
Kirche,"  Hanover,  Pa.,  Daniel  Philip  I<ange,  1831.  This  book  is  anonymous, 
but  is  carefully  written  and  presents  the  facts  in  their  proper  order. 
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Reily  conceived  the  idea  of  aiding  the  seminary  by  making 
a  personal  appeal  to  the  Church  in  Europe.  In  prompt- 
ness of  action  he  was  not  unlike  Schlatter  on  his  first 
voyage  to  America,  for  in  a  few  weeks  he  had  not  only 
resigned  his  congregation  but  had  secured  the  approval  of 
synod  for  his  undertaking.  He  sailed  from  Philadelphia 
in  May,  1825,  and  returned  to  America  in  October  of  the 
following  year.  A  full  report  of  the  incidents  of  his 
journey  is  contained  in  the  minutes  of  synod  for  1828. 

In  Europe  Mr.  Reily  was  received  with  great  kindness, 
not  to  say  enthusiasm.  He  attended  the  meeting  of  the 
synod  of  Holland  and  there  received  a  gift  of  $400,  be- 
sides man)'-  contributions  from  individuals.  Afterwards 
he  journeyed  through  Germany  to  Switzerland,  and  was 
everywhere  most  cordially  received.  The  King  of  Prussia, 
after  a  pleasant  interview,  gave  him  200  Reichsthaler  and 
granted  him  the  privilege  of  taking  up  collections  in  his 
kingdom.  He  also  gave  him  a  number  of  books  for  the 
library,  some  of  them  stamped  with  the  arms  of  Hohen- 
zollern.  In  Bremen,  Mr.  Reily  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  his  old  friend,  Dr.  B.  Kurtz,  who  had  just  ar- 
rived in  Germany  to  engage  in  similar  work  in  behalf  of 
the  Lutheran  Church  in  America. 

From  German  papers  of  that  date  we  learn  that  Mr. 
Reily's  sermons  attracted  large  audiences,  and  awakened 
great  enthusiasm.  This  fact  we  conceive  to  have  been 
mainly  due  to  his  evident  sincerity,  as  well  as  to  his  plain 
and  unassuming  style.  All  classes  vied  in  presenting  con- 
tributions to  his  cause,  and  not  the  least  touching  were  gifts 
of  jewelry  and  fine  embroidery  which  were  afterwards  sold 
for  the  benefit  of  the  institution. 

Unfortunately  Mr.  Reily  was  in  bad  health,  and  was  fre- 
quently entirely  disabled.    Under  the  circumstances,  his 
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mission  must,  however,  be  regarded  as  entirely  successful. 
The  net  results  were  $6,695.55  in  cash,  and  a  library  of 
several  thousand  volumes.  The  export  duties  on  the 
library,  amounting  to  about  five  hundred  dollars,  were 
generously  remitted  by  the  King  of  Holland. 

The  friends  of  the  seminary  were  greatly  encouraged  by 
Mr.  Reily's  success,  and  about  the  same  time  contributions 
began  to  be  received  from  other  sources.  The  Rev.  Jacob 
Beecher  (written  Buecher  in  the  minutes)  is  said  to  have 
secured  $10,000.  Mr.  Bernard  C.  Wolff — afterwards  an 
eminent  minister — collected  about  $1,200  in  New  York. 
The  contributions  were  not  large,  but  in  the  list  we  observe 
a  subscription  of  $200  from  Col.  Rutgers.  John  Jacob 
Astor  gave  $50,  which  is  the  only  contribution  on  record 
from  that  well-known  millionaire. 

Though  financial  conditions  were  becoming  more  en- 
couraging the  troubles  of  the  seminary  were  by  no  means 
ended.  The  dissensions  in  the  Board  concerning  the  pur- 
chase of  property  still  continued,  and  in  1829  Dr.  Mayer, 
on  his  own  responsibility,  bought  a  property  in  York,  Pa., 
and  removed  the  seminary  to  that  place.  The  synod 
approved  of  his  action,  though  with  the  expressed  proviso 
that  the  institution  might  hereafter  be  removed  elsewhere, 
if  such  a  course  should  be  deemed  advisable.  It  is  possible 
that  the  removal  from  Carlisle  was  a  mistake.  In  1833 
the  Presbyterians  transferred  their  interest  in  Dickinson 
College  to  the  Methodist  Church,  under  whose  care  it  has 
grown  to  be  an  important  and  influential  institution.  With- 
out entering  into  particulars  it  is  easy  to  see  that  at  that 
time  the  Reformed  Church  might  have  secured  a  good 
foundation  for  its  institutions,  and  that  in  this  way  many 
subsequent  troubles  would  have  been  avoided. 

The  Seminary  in  York. — At  York  the  seminary  was 
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reorganized  on  the  nth  of  November,  1829,  and  it  re- 
mained there  until  the  autumn  of  1837.  The  number  of 
students  was  generally  from  twelve  to  twenty-five.  For 
several  years  Dr.  Mayer  was  assisted  by  the  Rev.  Daniel 
Young,  who  was  chosen  assistant  professor  of  theology. 

,   '..I.  ■  -i 
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Mr.  Young  was  a  brilliant  man — a  graduate  of  Union 
College,  New  York,  and  of  the  theological  seminary  at 
Princeton.  Though  educated  in  the  Presbyterian  Church 
he  was  of  Reformed  descent  and  entered  upon  his  work 
with  great  enthusiasm — but  his  health  soon  failed  and, 
while  seeking  its  restoration  by  a  journey  in  the  South,  he 
died  at  Augusta,  Georgia,  March  6,  1831. 

Dr.  Mayer's  chief  trouble  was  derived  from  the  fact  that 
his  students  lacked  preparatory  training.  In  a  report  to 
synod  he  said  that  he  was  compelled  to  refuse  applicants 
who  could  "barely  read  and  write."    In  1831  it  was  found 
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necessary  to  establish  a  classical  department  which  was 
known  as  the  High  School  of  the  Reformed  Church.  The 
school  was,  in  1832,  put  in  charge  of  the  Rev.  Frederick 
A.  Rauch,  and  it  soon  became  very  prosperous,  so  that 
there  was  a  general  desire  that  it  should  be  raised  to  the 
rank  of  a  college.  Of  course,  under  the  direction  of  such 
a  man  as  Dr.  Rauch  any  school  might  be  expected  to  ad- 
vance to  such  a  position. 

It  was  now  proposed  that  the  institutions  of  the  Church 
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should  be  located  at  the  place  from  which  the  most  advan- 
tageous proposals  were  received,  and  the  first  place  to 
present  such  proposals  was  Mercersburg,  in  Franklin 
County.  The  pastor  of  the  church  at  that  place  was  the 
Rev.  Jacob  Mayer  (no  relative  of  the  professor),  who  fully 
appreciated  the  importance  of  securing  the  institutions  for 
the  town  and  left  no  stone  unturned  to  accomplish  his  pur- 
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pose.  He  succeeded  in  interesting  the  whole  community, 
and  the  subscriptions  received  were  unexpectedly  liberal. 
It  is  true  that,  from  our  present  point  of  view,  the  amount 
offered  was  entirely  insufficient  for  the  establishment  of  a 
college ;  but  the  proposals  sent  from  several  other  towns 
were  on  the  whole  less  satisfactory,  and  it  was  in  1835 
resolved  to  establish  the  institutions  at  Mercersburg  and  the 
High  School  was  immediately  removed  to  that  place,  but 
the  seminary  remained  in  York  until  1836.  The  charter 
of  Marshall  College  was  granted  by  the  legislature  of 
Pennsylvania,  March  31,  1836.  The  beginning  was 
humble,  but  the  results  were  of  great  importance  in  the 
history  of  the  Church. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

Mercersburg. 

Frederick  Augustus  Raucli — John  Williamson  Nevin—  Philip  Schaff— 
the  Mercersburg  Controversies. 

JnlERCERSBURG  is  a 
JLiicJ  pleasant  village  among 
the  mountains  of  Franklin  county. 
In  early  catalogues  of  Marshall 
College  it  is  thus  described  :  "It 
is  more  than  usually  retired, 
though  within  a  short  'distance 
of  the  great  thoroughfares  of 
travel  on  different  sides.  At  the 
same  time  it  has  the  advantage 
of  a  daily  mail.  Few  places, 
it  is  believed,  furnish  less  occasion  in  the  case  of  stu- 
dents, for  distraction  or  dissipation  of  mind.  It  would 
be  hard  to  find  a  location  more  favorable  altogether  to 
health.  As  respects  scenery,  it  maybe  described  as  more 
than  beautiful ;  it  is  absolutely  splendid.  At  the  distance 
of  from  two  to  five  miles,  the  mountains  are  thrown  around 
it  in  a  sort  of  half-circle,  gracefully  irregular  and  impos- 
ingly picturesque ;  forming  a  vast  amphitheatre,  from 
whose  towering  sides  in  every  direction  nature  looks  upon 
the  beholder,  through  sunshine  and  storm,  in  her  most 

(295) 
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magnificent  apparel.  Strangers  who  are  possessed  of  any 
taste  are  generally  much  taken  with  the  situation,  under 
the  view  now  mentioned.  It  might  well  be  selected  for  a 
summer  retreat  by  such  as  wish  to  make  their  escape  from 
the  city  during  the  hot  months,  without  caring  to  follow 
the  crowd  to  more  fashionable  but  less  graceful  places  of 
resort." 

In  this  obscure  place  Dr.  Rauch  toiled  until  his  early 
death.  He  met  with  difficulties  of  which  we  can  hardly 
form  a  proper  conception,  but  so  far  as  we  know  he  never 
complained.  Not  the  least  of  his  early  difficulties  was  un- 
familiarity  with  the  English  language,  but  he  soon  sur- 
mounted it  with  all  the  skill  of  an  accomplished  philologist. 
As  he  was  the  originator  of  what  has  been  known  as  the 
Mercersburg  movement  in  philosophy  and  theology,  it 
may  be  interesting  to  present  a  brief  sketch  of  his  remark- 
able career. 

Frederick  Augustus  Rauch  was  born  July  27,  1806,  at 
Kirchbracht,  in  Hesse  Darmstadt,  where  his  father  was 

pastor.  Concerning  his  boyhood  little  is  known,  except 
that  he  was  very  precocious.  He  studied  successively  at 
the  universities  of  Marburg,  Giessen  and  Heidelberg,  and 
after  serving  a  short  time  as  professor  extraordinary  at 
Giessen,  was  appointed  to  a  full  professorship  at  Heidel- 
berg. As  Rauch  was  at  that  time  but  twenty-four  years 
old,  his  promotion  naturally  caused  great  surprise.  Pro- 
fessor Schiedt  says  :235  "  Such  an  appointment  at  so  early 
an  age  has  to  my  knowledge  only  once  been  repeated  in 


236«  on  the  Threshold  of  a  New  Century,"  Philadelphia,  1900,  p.  27. 
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this  century — viz.,  in  the  case  of  Friedrich  Nietzsche,  who 
is  bv  many  considered  the  profoundest  philosophical 
thinker  of  modern  Germany." 

That  Dr.  Rauch  was  a  philosophical  thinker  of  the 
highest  order  can  hardly  be  doubted.  He  had  been  the 
favorite  pupil  of  the  great  eclectic  philosopher,  Carl  Daub, 
and  though  recognized  as  a  Hegelian,  many  elements  of 
his  thinking  were  derived  from  Schelling  and  others 
of  his  great  contemporaries.  In  theology  he  was  ortho- 
dox and  he  was  ordained  to  the  ministry,  though,  as  he 
himself  acknowledged,  it  was  not  until  affliction  came 
that  he  fully  appreciated  the  consoling  power  of  the 
Christian  faith.237 

At  the  very  moment  when  Dr.  Rauch  appeared  to  be 
entering  upon  a  brilliant  career  at  the  University  of  Heid- 
elberg, an  event  occurred  which  entirely  changed  the  cur- 
rent of  his  life.  This  event  has  never  been  fully  ex- 
plained, but  it  is  not  difficult  to  comprehend  its  general 
character.  The  German  governments,  in  pursuance  of 
the  policy  inaugurated  by  Metternich  after  the  fall  of  Na- 
poleon, were  seeking  by  every  possible  means  to  repress 
the  spirit  of  freedom  that  flourished  in  the  universities ; 
and  for  a  professor  who  was  believed  to  entertain  liberal 

237  The  general  bent  of  Dr.  Rauch'6  6tudies  appears  from  the  following 
list  of  his  European  publications  : 

1.  "A  Latin  Treatise  on  the  Electra  of  Sophocles." 

2.  "The  Resurrection  " — also  in  Latin. 

3.  "The  Identity  of  the  Hindoos,  Persians,  Germans  and  Slavs,  as  Indi- 
cated by  their  Language,  Religion  and  Manners." 

4.  "A  Critique  of  Goethe's  Faust." 

5.  "A  Treatise  on  Auricular  Confession." 

6.  "Separation  from  the  Church — a  Treatise  on  Apostasy." 

7.  "The  Will  of  God  the  Highest  Principle  of  Morals— a  Treatise  on  the 
Destiny  of  Man." 

8.  "A  Book  on  the  Literature  of  the  Indians  and  Persians." 

9.  "  Miscellaneous  Articles  and  Sermons." 

The  above  list  appears  in  the  Minutes  of  Synod,  1832. 
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sentiments  there  was  no  mercy.  On  some  public  occasion 
Dr.  Rauch  said  something  which  was  construed  as  treason- 
able,  and  the  same  day  he  was  compelled  to  flee  for  his 
life.  He  had  a  parting  interview  with  his  father  at  mid- 
night, and  before  daybreak  had  escaped  beyond  the  border. 
At  a  later  date  he  might  easily  have  posed  as  a  political 
refugee,  but  he  always  confessed  that  he  had  been  impru- 
dent ;  and  could  rarely  be  induced  to  discuss  the  subject. 

Soon  after  his  arrival  in  America,  in  183 1,  Dr.  Rauch 
found  his  way  to  Easton,  Pennsylvania,  where  for  some 
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time  he  supported  himself  by  teaching  music  and  by  giv- 
ing instruction  in  German  in  Lafayette  College.  Here  he 
made  the  acquaintance  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Pomp  and  of 
other  Reformed  ministers,  on  whose  recommendation  he 
was  made  principal  of  the  High  School  at  York. 

To  some  of  his  difficulties  in  his  new  situation  we  have 
already  referred.  When  the  college  was  founded  at  Mer- 
cersburg  he  was  for  some  time  assisted  by  a  single  pro- 
fessor, Samuel  W.  Budd.    The  community  failed  to  ap- 
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predate  him,  on  account  of  his  imperfect  knowledge  of 
the  English  language  ;  but  by  his  students  he  was  sincerely 
admired.  Having  been  appointed  associate  professor  of 
theology  he  gave  instruction  to  candidates  for  the  ministry 
at  the  same  time  when  Dr.  Mayer  was  performing  a  simi- 
lar service  for  other  students  in  York.  In  1838,  after  a 
brief  season  of  retirement,  Dr.  Mayer  was  elected  Pro- 
fessor of  systematic  theology  at  Mercersburg,  and  on  his 
acceptance  the  synod  acknowledged  its  high  appreciation 
of  his  "magnanimous  sacrifice."  For  one  year  he  taught 
in  Mercersburg,  but  it  was  a  year  of  trouble.  As  might 
have  been  expected,  the  systems  of  theology  taught  by 
the  two  professors  failed  to  harmonize  and  there  was  a 
sharp  conflict.  In  1839  Dr-  Mayer  finally  resigned,  and 
received  the  thanks  of  synod  for  his  "faithful  and  valu- 
able service."  Rev.  J.  C.  Becker,  of  Northampton  County, 
was  elected  his  successor,  but  he  declined  the  appointment. 

For  nearly  two  years  Dr.  Rauch  was  the  sole  professor  of 
theology,  serving  at  the  same  time  as  president  of  Marshall 
College.  During  this  period — besides  writing  a  great  deal 
for  the  church  papers— he  prepared  for  publication  his 
"Psychology,"  238  which  maybe  said  to  have  introduced 
this  science  to  American  students.  This  work  was  sub- 
sequently republished  in  many  editions,  and  was  long  used 
as  a  text-book  in  leading  American  colleges.  It  was, 
however,  according  to  Dr.  Nevin,  "  only  the  beginning  of 
what  he  wished  and  expected  to  accomplish  as  an  author." 
Of  much  more  account  was  to  have  been  his  "Moral 
Philosophy,"  a  work  on  which  his  heart  was  greatly  set, 
and  which  he  hoped  to  publish  in  the  ensuing  summer.  A 
treatise  on  aesthetics  was  intended  to  carry  out  and  com- 
plete the  scheme.239    There  can  be  no  doubt  that  constant 

238  "  Psychology  ora  View  of  the  Human  Soul,"  New  York,  1841. 

239  Preliminary  notice  to  the  second  edition,  IX. 
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and  unremitting  labor  undermined  his  physical  strength 
and  thus  became  the  chief  cause  of  his  early  death. 

The  special  meeting  of  synod,  convened  at  Chambers- 
burg  on  the  29th  of  January,  1840,  for  the  purpose  of 
electing  a  professor  of  systematic  theology,  was  one  of  the 
most  important  in  the  history  of  the  Church.  It  was  a 
small  body — numbering  not  more  than  thirty  delegates — 
and  no  one  could  possibly  have  anticipated  its  action. 
Several  candidates  were  proposed,  but  at  their  own  request 
their  names  were  withdrawn.  Then,  as  by  a  common  in- 
spiration, the  synod  unanimously  elected  the  Rev.  Dr.  John 
Williamson  Nevin,  at  that  time  professor  in  the  Western 
Theological  Seminary  at  Allegheny,  Pennsylvania.240 

All  the  members  of  that  synod  have  long  since  passed 
away,  but  in  former  years  the  present  writer  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  many  of  them  ;  and  no  one  could  furnish  an 
adequate  explanation  of  the  reasons  which  influenced  the 
mind  of  the  synod  in  extending  that  remarkable  call.  That 
Dr.  Nevin  was  not  entirely  unknown  in  Chambersburg 
may  be  taken  for  granted,  as  he  had  been  born  in  Franklin 
County,  and  his  "  Biblical  Antiquities "  had  been  exten- 
sively circulated,  though  without  attracting  much  personal 
attention  to  the  author.  The  Rev.  Samuel  R.  Fisher — 
then  pastor  at  Emmitsburg,  Maryland,  was  the  only  mem- 
ber of  the  synod  who  had  heard  him  preach,  and  Dr. 
Benjamin  S.  Schneck,  editor  of  the  Weekly  Messenger, 
had  followed  his  course  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  with 

240  John  Williamson  Nevin,  D.D.,  IX.D.,  was  born  in  Franklin  County,  Pa., 
Feb.  20,  1803.  Graduated  at  Union  College,  1821.  Studied  theology  at  Prince- 
ton, and  was  for  two  years  assistant  teacher  there,  during  which  time  he  wrote 
"Biblical  Antiquities."  Professor  in  the  Seminary  at  Allegheny,  1829-39. 
Professor  of  Theology  at  Mercersburg,  1840-51,  and  President  of  Marshall 
College,  1841-53.  President  of  Franklin  and  Marshall  College,  1866-76.  Sub- 
sequently lived  in  retirement  at  Caernarvon  Place  near  Lancaster,  where  he 
died,  June  6,  1886. 
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peculiar  interest.  It  was  known  that  he  had  devoted  some 
attention  to  the  study  of  German  theology,  and  this  fact 
was  greatly  in  his  favor.  All  this,  however,  does  not  ade- 
quately account  for  the  fact  that  he  was  unanimously 
chosen.  It  was  suggested  that  the  Presbyterian  Church 
would  not  suffer  him  to  withdraw  from  its  communion,  but 
Dr.  Fisher  replied  :  "If  we  can  satisfy  him  that  it  is  his 
duty  to  take  charge  of  the  professorship  at  Mercersburg, 
the  whole  Presbyterian  Church  combined  cannot  prevent 
him  from  doing  so."241 

Messrs.  Schneck  and  Fisher  were  appointed  a  committee 
to  present  the  call,  and  in  the  depth  of  winter  they  crossed 
the  Alleghanies  in  a  sleigh  to  perform  their  mission.  To 
Dr.  Nevin  their  visit  was  a  great  surprise  and  he  naturally 
desired  time  for  consideration.    In  reaching  a  decision  he 


seems  to  have  been  greatly  influenced  by  Dr.  Archibald 
Alexander,  of  Princeton,  who  was  deeply  impressed  with 
the  importance  of  the  work  which  he  had  been  called  to 
perform  among  the  Germans  of  Pennsylvania.  In  his 
letter  of  acceptance  dated  March  5,  1841,  after  explaining 
his  motives  and  relating  in  detail  the  difficulties  which  he 
had  overcome,  Dr.  Nevin  said  :  "  Thus  do  I  feel  myself 
constrained  to  go  into  the  German  Reformed  Church. 
Let  it  not  be  thought,  however,  that  I  go  reluctantly  or 
coldly  into  her  communion,  now  that  the  duty  is  settled. 
I  go,  indeed,  with  fear  and  trembling  ;  but  I  carry  with  me 

241  "  Life  andWork  of  John  Williamson  Nevin,"  by  Theodore  Appel,  D.D., 
P.  95- 
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my  entire  will.  I  give  myself  wholly  to  the  German  Re- 
formed Church,  and  find  no  difficulty  in  making  her  inter- 
ests my  own.  No  church  can  boast  of  a  better  creed,  or 
a  better  ecclesiastical  framework.  Her  fathers  rank  high 
in  the  history  of  the  Reformation.  The  spirit  of  a  time- 
hallowed  faith,  such  as  could  once  make  martyrs,  older 
than  the  Presbyterianism  of  Scotland,  is  still  enshrined  in 
her  articles  and  forms,  and  the  German  Church  in  this 
country  has  become  a  rising  interest.  No  section  of  our 
American  Zion  is  more  important.  None  embraces  vaster 
resources  of  power  in  proportion  to  its  limits.  None  ex- 
hibits a  richer  intellectual  ore,  available  in  the  same  way 
for  the  purpose  of  religion.  I  find  no  lack  of  considera- 
tions here  to  enlist  my  sympathies  or  to  stimulate  my  zeal. 
I  can  go  heartily  into  such  a  church,  and  in  this  spirit  I 
now  accept  the  call  of  your  synod  to  the  professorship  at 
Mercersburg."  It  is  in  this  utterance  that  we  find  the 
secret  of  Dr.  Nevin's  subsequent  success  and  influence. 
He  identified  himself  so  completely  with  German  thought 
and  life  that  the  German  Church  accepted  him  with  unre- 
served confidence.  There  have  probably  been  few  emi- 
nent men  who  have  been  less  concerned  to  advance  their 
personal  interests.  Personally  he  was  dignified  and  re- 
served, and  his  courtesy  never  descended  to  familiarity. 
At  first  his  pupils  were  inclined  to  fear  him,  though  it  was 
not  long  until  they  learned  to  appreciate  the  profound  in- 
terest with  which  he  regarded  them. 

When  Dr.  Nevin  and  his  family  arrived  in  Mercers- 
burg, in  the  spring  of  1840,  Dr.  Rauch  and  his  young  wife 
received  them  with  the  utmost  kindness.  In  disposition 
and  manners  the  two  professors  were  very  unlike,  but  they 
immediately  conceived  for  each  other  a  warm  personal 
affection.    During  the  year  which  they  spent  together  Dr. 
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Rauch  was  greatly  concerned  to  direct  the  studies  of  his 
colleague  in  German  theology  and  philosophy,  and  it  ac- 
tually seemed  as  if  he  was  unconsciously  preparing  the 
way  for  his  successor. 

Dr.  Rauch  gradually  declined  in  strength,  though  no 
one  supposed  that  he  was  suffering  from  serious  illness. 
His  death,  which  occurred  on  the  2d  of  March,  1841,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  due  to  a  general  physical  collapse, 
brought  on  by  incessant  labor.  He  was  buried  at  Mercers- 
burg,  but  his  remains  have  since  been  brought  to  Lancas- 
ter where  an  appropriate  monument  has  been  erected  to 
his  memory. 

The  death  of  Dr.  Rauch  was  a  great  blow  to  the  edu- 
cational interests  of  the  Reformed  Church,  but  Dr.  Nevin 
proved  equal  to  the  occasion.  For  three  years  he  had  sole 
charge  of  the  theological  seminary,  assisted  only  by  an 
instructor  in  Hebrew,  and  at  the  same  time  serving  without 
salary  as  President  of  Marshall  College.  At  the  same 
time  he  studied  Schleiermacher,  insisting,  however,  that 
"  his  grand  ideas  could  be  separated  from  the  rationalism 
of  the  times  in  which  they  were  uttered."  He  also  made 
himself  familiar  with  the  writings  of  Neander,  Nitzsche, 
Rothe  and  other  great  German  theologians. 

In  1841  the  Reformed  Church  held  a  centenary  cele- 
bration in  commemoration  of  its  establishment  in  this 
country,  though  no  particular  event  was  selected  as  worthy 
of  special  honor.  The  celebration  was  not  general,  but 
within  its  limits  it  awakened  the  interest  of  the  Church, 
and  considerable  additions  were  made  to  the  endowment 
of  the  institutions.  A  centenary  hymn  beginning  "  Thou 
who  art  enthroned  in  Glory,"  was  written  by  Mrs.  Lydia 
Jane  Peirson  and  set  to  music  by  Dr.  Schneck.  In  it  oc- 
cur the  following  stanzas  : 
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"  We  would  celebrate  the  changes 

Which  a  hundred  years  have  made, 
Since  our  fathers — poor  and  strangers — 
Sought  the  Western  forest  shade. 

"From  Helvetia's  mighty  mountains 
Came  a  little  friendless  band  ; 
By  the  rich  Rhine's  infant  fountains 
Others  left  their  fatherland. 

"  Here  the  little  vine,  increasing, 

Spread  its  branches  green  and  fair, 
Now,  by  thine  especial  blessing, 
See  how  wide  thy  vineyards  are." 

To  this  celebration  Dr.  Nevin  contributed  a  series  of 
articles  on  the  history  of  the  Heidelberg  Catechism,  which 
were  subsequently  rewritten  and  published  in  a  small  vol- 
ume.242 

When  Dr.  Nevin  accepted  the  call  to  Mercersburg,  his 
learning  was  fully  acknowledged,  but  no  one  imagined 
that  he  would  become  a  great  controversialist.  His  con- 
troversies, however,  were  rarely  personal.  He  seemed  to 
care  little  for  literary  reputation,  but  when  once  aroused  in 
behalf  of  some  great  principle  he  was  absolutely  destitute 
of  fear.  The  writer  once  heard  Dr.  Schaff  say:  "Dr. 
Nevin's  mind  is  like  the  Corliss  engine — it  takes  a  great 
deal  of  fuel  to  get  it  started,  but  when  it  works  it  works 
wonders." 

The  first  of  these  controversies  was  induced  by  his  con- 
stitutional opposition  to  religious  fanaticism.  The  congre- 
gation at  Mercersburg  was  about  to  call  as  its  pastor  an 
extreme  representative  of  unchurchly  pietism,  but  this  act 
was  prevented  by  Dr.  Nevin's  indignant  protest.  This  led 
to  the  publication  of  his  tract  on  "The  Anxious  Bench," 
which  was  extensively  circulated  in  all  denominations,  and 

242  "History  and  Genius  of  the  Heidelberg  Catechism,"  Chainbersburgr, 
1847- 
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called  forth  no  less  than  six  replies.  It  was  not,  as  has 
sometimes  been  supposed,  an  attack  on  revivals  of  religion  ; 
but  was  rather  intended  to  show  that  true  revivals  must 
grow  out  of  the  true  life  of  the  Church,  and  must  not  be 
arbitrarily  imposed  upon  it  from  without,  or  accompanied 
by  what  the  author  called  "  Montanistic  extravagancies." 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  this  little  book  changed  the 
current  of  thought  and  life  in  the  German  churches  of 
Pennsylvania.243 

In  January,  1843,  a  special  meeting  of  the  synod  was 
convened  at  Lebanon,  Pa.,  to  elect  a  German  professor 
and  successor  to  Dr.  Rauch.  That  a  call  was  extended  to 
the  Rev.  Dr.  F.  W.  Krummacher,  of  Elberfeld,  Prussia, 
is  somewhat  remarkable,  for  Krummacher  was  the  fore- 
most preacher  in  Germany,  holding  a  position  which  was 
much  more  prominent  than  the  one  to  which  he  was  called. 
It  is,  however,  well  known  that  there  had  been  earlier  cor- 
respondence, and  that  Krummacher  was  not  disinclined 
to  remove  to  America.  The  Rev.  Drs.  Benjamin  S. 
Schneck2"  and  Theodore  L.  Hoffeditz  245  were  appointed 
commissioners  "  to  convey  the  call  to  Dr.  Krummacher 
and  by  all  suitable  representations  to  urge  its  acceptance." 

The  visit  of  the  delegates  to  Germany,  in  the  summer 
of  1843,  naturally  attracted  much  attention.  Dr.  Krum- 
macher was  at  first  inclined  to  accept  the  call,  but  the 
church  in  Germany  was  greatly  excited  by  the  prospect  of 
his  removal,  and  the  King  of  Prussia  actually  forbade  it. 

243  See  Jacobs's  "History  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church,"  American 
Church  History  Series,  Vol.  IV.,  p.  418. 

244  Benjamin  S.  Schneck,  born  near  Reading,  Pa.,  March  14,  1896;  died  at 
Chambersburg,  Pa.,  April  14,  1874.  Preceptor,  Dr.  F.  Herman.  First  editor  of 
the  Messenger  and  Kirchenzeitung.  Author  of  "The  Burning  of  Chambers- 
burg,"  "  Mercersburg  Theology,"  etc. 

245  Theodore  L.  Hoffeditz,  born  in  Karlshaven,  Germany,  died  at  Nazareth, 
Pa.,  Aug.  io,  1858.    An  eminent  and  influential  pastor. 
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In  a  most  affectionate  letter  of  declination  Dr.  Krummacher 
said  :  "I  stand  before  you,  my  soul  deeply  moved,  tender- 
ing you  my  hand  with  the  double  assurance  that  I  lay 
down  the  honor  conferred  upon  me  by  your  call  at  the  feet 
of  Him  to  whom  all  honor  is  due,  and  that  in  future  I  shall 
feel  myself  to  be  one  of  your  number,  and  that  as  long  as  I 
breathe,  I  shall  not  cease  to  bear  the  interest  of  your  beloved 
church  with  a  praying  heart  before  the  throne  of  God." 

Though  this  declination  involved  a  great  disappoint- 
ment to  the  American  Church,  it  is  not  impossible  that  it 
was  a  blessing  in  disguise.  Dr.  Krummacher  was  at  that 
time  forty-seven  years  old,  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the 
English  language,  and  accustomed  to  social  conditions 
which  in  those  days  could  hardly  have  been  reproduced  in 
America.  In  this  country  his  magnificent  German  ser- 
mons would  not  have  been  fully  appreciated,  and  he  might 
have  found  it  difficult  to  accommodate  himself  to  the  re- 
ligious order  of  a  republic. 

Unwilling  to  return  to  America  without  having  in  any 


way  accomplished  the  purpose  of  their  mission,  the  com- 
missioners submitted  the  nomination  of  a  candidate  for  the 
professorship  to  a  number  of  the  most  eminent  theologians 
of  Germany,  prominent  among  whom  were  Neander,  Ju- 
lius Miiller,  Tholuck  and  Krummacher.  These  men 
finally  agreed  to  nominate  Dr.  Philip  S chaff  246  who  was  at 

246  Philip  SchafT  was  born  at  Chur,  Switzerland,  January  i,  1819 ;  died  in 
New  York,  October  20,  1893.  Professor  at  Mercersburg,  1844-63-  Secretary  of 
New  York  Sabbath  Committee,  1864-69,  and  after  1870  Professor  of  Sacred 
Literature  in  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York.  Author  and  editor  of 
more  than  fifty  volumes. 
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that  time  a  frivat-docent  in  the  University  of  Berlin.  The 
name  of  Dr.  J.  A.  Ebrard  247  afterwards  an  eminent  the- 
ologian— was  also  suggested — but  Dr.  Schaff  was  pre- 
ferred on  the  ground  that  he  was  "  a  republican  Swiss," 
and  might  reasonably  be  expected  to  accommodate  him- 
self more  readily  to  new  conditions.  On  this  recommen- 
dation Dr.  Schaff  was  elected  professor  of  theology,  at 
Winchester,  Va.,  on  the  19th  of  October,  1843. 

Before  leaving  Germany  the  young  professor  preached 
a  sermon  at  Elberfeld  which  subsequently  gave  him  a  good 
deal  of  trouble.  In  it  he  spoke  with  great  freedom  of  the 
moral  and  religious  character  of  a  large  part  of  the  Ger- 
man emigration  to  America :  and  as  garbled  extracts  from 
this  discourse  were  published  in  the  German  papers  of  this 
country,  he  had  before  his  arrival  become  unpopular  with 
many  of  his  countrymen. 

Dr.  Schaff  was  admitted  to  membership  in  the  Reformed 
Church  in  the  United  States  at  a  meeting  of  Synod  con- 
vened in  Zion's  Church,  Allentown,  Pa.,  October  17,  1844. 
The  church,  of  which  the  father  of  the  author  was  at  that 
time  pastor,  had  but  recently  been  erected  on  the  site  of 
the  old  Reformed  Church  in  which  the  Liberty  Bell  and 
the  chimes  of  Christ  Church,  Philadelphia,  were  concealed 
during  the  Revolution. 

At  Reading,  on  the  25th  of  October,  Dr.  Schaff  was 
installed  in  his  professorship.  On  this  occasion  he  de- 
livered an  address  entitled  "The  Principle  of  Protestant- 
ism," which  was  subsequently  enlarged  and  published, 

247  John  Henry  Augustus  Ebrard  was  born  January  18,  1818,  at  Erlangen, 
where  his  father  was  pastor  of  the  French  Reformed  Church.  He  was  suc- 
cessively professor  at  Zurich  and  Erlangen  and  was  a  voluminous  author.  His 
Christliche  Dogmatik  was  for  some  years  used  as  a  text-book  at  Mercersburg. 
As  a  writer  of  religious  fiction  he  became  well  known  under  the  pseudonym 
of  "  Gottfried  Flammberg."    He  died  July  23,  1888. 
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with  an  introduction  by  Dr.  Nevin.  In  this  publication 
both  professors  defended  the  doctrine  of  historical  de- 
velopment, holding  that  Protestantism  can  be  successfully 
defended  as  the  organic  development  of  all  that  has  gone 
before;  that  it  is,  in  fact,  "  the  full  ripe  fruit  of  all  the 
better  tendencies  of  the  middle  ages." 

All  this  may  now  appear  trite  and  commonplace,  but  in 
those  days  it  appeared  new  and  startling.  It  so  happened 
that  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  Anti-Romanist  party 
was  a  minister  of  the  Reformed  Church — a  man  who  had 
always  taught  that  everything  connected  with  the  mediaeval 
church  was  utterly  and  irremediably  evil — and  he  could 
not  suffer  such  utterances  to  pass  unchallenged. 

Dr.  Joseph  F.  Berg  was  at  that  time  pastor  of  the  First 
Reformed  Church  of  Philadelphia.248  He  was  a  man  of 
unusual  ability  and  had  been  engaged  in  several  public 
controversies  which  had  attracted  wide  attention.  Mainly 
through  his  influence  the  Classis  of  Philadelphia  passed  a 
series  of  resolutions  condemning  the  "Principle  of  Prot- 
estantism," and  directing  the  attention  of  Synod  to  the 


teachings  of  its  professors.  The  consequence  was  an  in- 
vestigation at  the  Synod  of  York,  in  1845,  which  lasted 
four  days,  and  finally  resulted  in  the  exoneration  of  the 

2*8  Joseph  P.  Berg  was  born  June  3,  1812,  in  Antigua,  West  Indies,  where 
his  parents  were  Moravian  missionaries.  Having  entered  the  Reformed 
Church  he  was  for  some  time  professor  in  Marshall  College/and  subsequently 
pastor  in  Harrisburg  and  Philadelphia.  Having  entered  the  Reformed  Dutch 
Church  he  was  pastor  in  Philadelphia  and  professor  at  ".New  Brunswick. 
Editor  of  the  Protestant  Quarterly ;  author  of  "  Christian  landmarks,"  etc. 
Died  at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  July  20,  1871. 
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professors  from  all  the  charges  preferred.  As  Dr.  Schaff 
was  most  directly  concerned,  it  has  been  termed  his  trial 
for  heresy,  though  it  was  not  technically  a  trial.  When 
all  was  over  he  made  a  speech  in  broken  English  express- 
ive of  his  delight  at  his  deliverance.  "  If  the  result  had 
been  otherwise,"  he  afterward  said,  "  I  would  have  gone 
right  back  to  Berlin." 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  describe  the  Mercersburg  contro- 
versies in  all  their  successive  stages.  However  interesting 
this  might  prove  to  the  professional  theologian,  it  would 
hardly  prove  attractive  to  the  general  reader.  For  the 
sake  of  completeness  we  may  perhaps  be  permitted  to  say 
that  in  1846  Dr.  Nevin  published  his  "  Mystical  Pres- 
ence :  A  Vindication  of  the  Reformed  or  Calvinistic  Doc- 
trine of  the  Holy  Eucharist,"  a  book  which  attracted  wide 
attention  and  has  been  held  to  mark  an  epoch  in  the  his- 
tory of  American  theology. 

In  1848  the  alumni  of  Marshall  College  undertook  the 
publication  of  the  Mercersburg  Review,  and  Dr.  Nevin 
was  until  1853  its  editor  and  chief  contributor.  In  the 
same  year  Dr.  Schaff  began  the  publication  of  Der 
Kirchenfretmd,  a  monthly  magazine  devoted  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  German  churches  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
establishment  of  these  periodicals  demanded  courage  and 
devotion,  but  they  gradually  attracted  the  attention  and 
support  of  eminent  men  who  stood  outside  of  the  denomi- 
nation with  which  their  editors  were  immediately  con- 
nected. In  the  Review  most  of  Dr.  Nevin's  controversial 
articles  appeared,  and  the  Kirchenfreund  was  especially 
useful  in  giving  the  German  churches  of  America  a  proper 
conception  of  the  best  thinking  of  the  fatherland. 

Dr.  Nevin's  literary  work  was  mostly  occasional,  and 
much  of  it  has  passed  away  with  the  conditions  that  pro- 
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duced  it.  In  many  instances  his  purpose  was  misunder- 
stood and  this  led  to  opposition  that  was  not  entirely  de- 
served. Thus,  for  instance,  his  articles  on  "Cyprian" 
and  "  Early  Christianity,"  which  have  been  held  to  reveal 
a  Romanizing  tendency,  were  actually  intended  to  oppose 
the  Tractarian  movement  in  England  by  showing  that  the 
peculiarities  of  Rome  had  existed  at  an  earlier  period  than 
the  Puseyites  asserted. 

It  is  difficult  to  treat  on  this  subject  without  entering 
more  deeply  into  theological  questions  than  present  con- 
ditions will  permit;  but  it  may  be  confidently  asserted 
that  there  was  little  in  these  controversies  which  could 
properly  be  called  denominational.  They  represented  a 
movement  in  the  life  of  the  Church,  rather  than  any  pecu- 
liar system  of  faith.  Dr.  Nevin  was  a  profound  realistic 
philosopher,  and  naturally  regarded  the  Church  from  his 
peculiar  standpoint  as  a  divine  organism  that  is  not  de- 
pendent on  earthly  conditions  for  its  origin  or  continued 
existence.  Though  the  questions  which  he  raised  have 
never  been  definitely  answered,  they  have  for  the  time 
been  superseded.  Dr.  Nevin  published  few  volumes; 
but  he  has  left  behind  him  traditions  of  his  power  which 
shaped  and  moulded  the  denomination  with  which  he  was 
connected.  In  the  judgment  of  his  successors  the  Re- 
formed Church  in  this  country  has  had  no  greater  teacher 
than  John  Williamson  Nevin. 

In  literary  work  Dr.  Schaff  was  much  more  active  than 
his  eminent  colleague.  At  Mercersburg  he  wrote  his 
"History  of  the  Apostolic  Church,"  which  appeared  in 
German  in  185 1,  and  was  afterwards  translated  under  the 
supervision  of  the  author.  He  also  published  a  German 
hymn-book  (1859),  "  America  "  (1854),  "Germany:  Its 
Universities  and  Divines  "  (1857),"  History  of  the  Christian 
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Church  of  the  First  Three  Centuries  "  (1858),  besides  minor 
tracts  and  essays. 

Influenced  by  the  example  of  the  professors  many 
younger  men  engaged  in  literary  pursuits.  Dr.  Henry 
Harbaugh  continued  the  historical  work  of  Dr.  Mayer  and 
published  two  volumes  of  his  "Lives  of  the  Fathers." 
Other  authors  of  this  period  were  J.  H.  A.  Bomberger,  E. 
V.  Gerhart,  Thomas  C.  Porter,  George  W.  Williard  and 
Jeremiah  H.  Good. 

In  185 1  Dr.  Nevin  resigned  his  professorship  of  theol- 
ogy, but  Dr.  Schaff  remained  in  Mercersburg  until  1865. 
Dr.  Bernard  C.  Wolff  249  was  professor  of  systematic  theol- 
ogy from  1852  to  1864,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Dr. 
Henry  Harbaugh.    Elnathan  E.  Higbee  250  was  the  suc- 
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cessor  of  Dr.  Schaff.  In  1857  a  theological  tutorship  was 
established,  partly  on  the  basis  of  a  fund  invested  in  Ger- 

249  Bernard  C.Wolff,  D.D.,  born  at  Martinsburg,  W.  Va.,  Dec.  n,  1794;  died 
at  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Nov.  1,  1870. 

250  Elnathan  Elisha  Higbee,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  bora  near  Burlington,  Vermont, 
March  27,  1830;  died,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Dec.  13,  1889.  Author  of  several  beauti- 
ful hymns.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools 
for  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 
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many,  the  gift  of  Baron  Von  Bethmann-Hollweg.  This 
tutorship  has  since  been  raised  to  a  full  professorship. 

In  1853 — as  already  stated — Marshall  College  was  re- 
moved to  Lancaster  and  consolidated  with  Franklin  under 
the  title  of  Franklin  and  Marshall  College.  The  Theo- 
logical Seminary  remained  in  Mercersburg  until  187 1, 
when  it  was  also  removed  to  Lancaster,  where  both  insti- 
tutions have  since  been  successfully  conducted.  There 
are  now  larger  faculties  and  finer  buildings,  but  for  their 
enthusiasm,  energy  and  literary  labor,  the  days  of  old 
Mercersburg  are  still  affectionately  remembered.251 

That  the  Reformed  Church  suffered  in  some  respects  dur- 
ing the  Mercersburg  controversies  is  freely  acknowledged. 
In  the  heat  of  controversy  many  imprudent  things  were 
said ;  and  it  has  been  asserted  that  the  Mercersburg  move- 
ment suffered  more  from  its  friends  than  from  its  enemies. 
A  few  extremists  left  the  Church  and  several  important 
congregations  were  lost.  Especially  during  the  Liturgical 
controversy,  which  grew  out  of  the  theological  conflicts  of 
Mercersburg,  the  struggle  sometimes  assumed  a  personal 
form  which  was  greatly  to  be  regretted ;  but  with  all  this 
we  must  also  recognize  the  fact  that  during  this  stormy 
period  the  Reformed  Church  in  the  United  States  grew 
more  rapidly  than  it  had  ever  done  before.  Though 
there  were  many  discouragements,  there  was  also  much 
energy  and  enthusiasm ;  and  for  earnest  study  and  pro- 
ductive literary  activity  the  Mercersburg  period  is  un- 
equalled in  the  history  of  the  Church. 

251  The  successive  presidents  of  Franklin  and  Marshall  College  since  its 
establishment  in  Lancaster  have  been  the  Rev.  Drs.  Emanuel  V.  Gerhart,  John 
Williamson  Nevin,  Thomas  G.  Apple,  and  John  S.  Stahr.  Dr.  Thomas  G. 
Apple  (1829-1898)  was  at  the  same  time  president  of  the  college  and  professor 
of  Church  History  in  the  seminary.  Rev.  Dr.  E.  V.  Gerhart  is  now  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  faculty  of  the  theological  seminary,  and  there  are  five  professors. 
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Expansion. 


The  West  and  South— Missions— The  Widows'  Fund— Publications. 


HE  decline  of  the  Reformed 
Church  had  been  mainly- 
due  to  the  lack  of  an  educated 
ministry ;  but  now  that  educa- 
tional institutions  had  been  estab- 
lished there  was  a  prospect  of 
brighter  days.  Dr.  Rauch  had 
suggested  that  the  Reformed 
Church  should  declare  its  adher- 
ence to  the  Church  Union  of 
Prussia,  turning  over  the  western 
field  in  this  country  to  the  Kirchverein  des  Westens. 
There  was,  however,  a  Reformed  Synod  of  Ohio,  which 
had  grown  up  independently,  and  now,  when  young  men 
from  the  East  connected  themselves  with  it,  there  was  a 
prospect  of  effective  work  beyond  the  western  limits  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Beginning  with  the  labors  of  Christman,  La  Rose,  and 
others  the  scattered  ministers  of  Ohio,  as  already  stated, 
had  in  1824  organized  a  synod.  There  was  no  actual 
disagreement  on  questions  of  doctrine  and  usage  between 
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the  synods  of  the  east  and  west,  but  for  some  years  there 
was  a  certain  lack  of  cooperation.  The  Ohio  Synod  was 
constrained  to  depend  upon  its  own  efforts,  and  several 
attempts  were  made  to  establish  a  theological  institution. 
In  1838  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Buettner,  Ph.D.,  a  well-educated 
German,  took  charge  of  several  congregations  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Canton,  Ohio,  and  the  synod  appointed 
him  professor  of  theology.  He  prepared  several  students 
for  the  ministry,252  and  was  regarded  with  the  profoundest 
reverence.    That  he  was  a  man  of  great  ability  there  can 

252  The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  to  the  author  from  the  late 
Rev.  Dr.  J.  H.  Good,  dated  March  11,  1885  :  "Your  reference  to  Dr.  Buettner, 
in  your  sketch,  reminds  me  of  a  funny  anecdote  which  I  recently  heard.  It  is 
perfectly  authentic,  because  it  comes  from  one  of  his  students. 

"  The  ministers  of  the  Ohio  Synod  then  were  all  uneducated  men  ;  had  read 
six  or  twelve  months  privately  with  ministers  and  had  no  scholarly,  theolog- 
ical attainments.  After  the  two  students  of  Dr.  Buettner  had  studied  with 
him  for  some  time  a  meeting  was  appointed  at  Canton  in  order  that  they  might 
be  examined  and  licensed.  But  here  a  great  difficulty  arose  :  none  of  the  min- 
isters would  venture  to  examine  them,  and  especially  in  the  presence  of  the 
learned  Dr.  Buettner.  So  they  pitched  on  the  Rev.  C.  Z.— (an  excellent  prac- 
tical man)  as  chairman,  and  expected  that  he  would  conduct  the  examination. 
But  he  was  just  as  badly  scared  at  the  prospect  as  the  rest.  On  the  day  ap- 
pointed the  committee,  the  students  and  Professor  Buettner  were  assembled  at 
Canton.  No  one  would  commence  until  the  chairman  arrived.  The  day  wore 
away  and  towards  evening  Z.  arrived  from  Canfield.  He  was  astonished  that  the 
examination  was  not  over  ;  said  he  was  unexpectedly  called  to  a  funeral  ;  further 
he  was  so  tired  with  his  ride  and  preaching  that  he  would  adjourn  the  exam- 
ination until  the  next  morning.  Buettner  lived  at  Osnaburg,  some  twelve 
miles  away  ;  mounted  his  horse  saying  that  he  would  return  in  the  morning. 
The  committee  then  cunningly  fixed,  on  a  very  early  hour,  hoping  to  get 
through  before  Buettner  could  ride  over  in  the  morning.  Early  in  the  morn- 
ing they  were  all  assembled.  Z.  arose  to  ask  the  first  question,  when,  happen- 
ing to  look  out  of  the  front  window,  what  was  his  consternation  to  see  Dr.  B. 
riding  up  to  the  palings  of  the  fence,  deliberately  dismount,  hitch  and  enter 
in  his  dignified  way.  Not  a  word  would  come  from  the  lips  of  any  of  the  com- 
mittee. Enter  the  professor  and  after  greetings  he  said  :  '  Hal  die  Priifung 
schon  angefangen  ?' 

"  Responds  Z. :  'Die  Examination  isl  vollendet  und  die  Sludenten  sind  ent- 
lassen!'  Not  a  single  question  was  asked.  They  were  duly  licensed.  Of 
course,  they  kept  mum  about  telling  this  to  Dr.  Buettner.  He  felt  elated  be- 
cause his  students  had  passed  so  well  /" 
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be  no  doubt ;  but  he  found  it  impossible  to  accommodate 
himself  permanently  to  the  conditions  of  American  life  and 
returned  to  Europe.  He  was  the  author  of  several  small 
volumes,  and  after  his  return  to  the  fatherland  published 
an  account  of  his  American  experiences.  In  this  country 
he  was  well  known  for  his  controversy  with  the  rational- 
ists of  St.  Louis. 

Heidelberg  College,  at  Tiffin,  Ohio,  was  founded  in  1850 
in  close  connection  with  the  Western  Theological  Semi- 
nary. Here  labored  such  men  as  Drs.  E.  V.  Gerhart, 
Moses  Kieffer,  Jeremiah  H.  Good,  George  W.  Williard, 
George  W.  Aughinbaugh  and  other  early  graduates  of 
Marshall  College. 

Signs  of  progress  now  began  to  appear  in  other  direc- 
tions. In  the  South  some  territory  was  regained,  and  in 
185 1  Catawba  College,  at  Newton,  N.  C,  was  founded. 
The  German  immigration  to  the  West  was  largely  increas- 
ing, and  through  the  efforts  of  a  number  of  self-sacrificing 
men  a  large  number  of  members  were  gathered  into  the 
Reformed  Church.  Though  the  missionaries  were  gen- 
erally of  foreign  birth,  those  who  were  most  prominent 
had  been  closely  connected  with  the  Eastern  Church. 
Max  Stern,  who  has  been  called  "  the  missionary  far  ex- 
cellence" and  H.  A.  Miihlmeier,  the  founder  of  the  "  Mis- 
sionshaus,"  an  important  institution  in  Wisconsin,  had 
studied  theology  in  Mercersburg  ;  and  H.  J.  Ruetenick,  the 
founder  of  Calvin  College,  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  had  en- 
tered the  ministry  as  a  member  of  the  Classis  of  East  Penn- 
sylvania. Especially  interesting,  in  this  connection,  would 
be  the  history  of  the  settlement  in  Wisconsin  of  a  colony 
of  devoted  people  from  Lippe  Detmold,  who  proved  them- 
selves active  and  energetic  in  every  good  work  ;  but  it  does 
not  properly  fall  within  the  scope  of  our  present  study. 
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Ursinus  College,253  in  Collegeville,  Pa.,  was  founded  in 
1869  ;  but  it  may  be  well  to  recall  the  fact  that  its  founder, 
the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  H.  A.  Bomberger,  and  several  of  his 
most  eminent  coadjutors  had  been  educated  at  Marshall 
College.  The  importance  of  Mercersburg  as  an  educa- 
tional center  must  therefore  be  recognized. 

Missions. 

The  Board  of  Domestic  Missions  was  organized  in  1826. 
Before  that  time  there  had  been  a  Committee  on  Missions, 
and  it  was  usual  to  require  young  ministers  to  undertake 
a  missionary  journey  before  accepting  a  regular  charge. 
As  congregations  and  individuals  had  been  accustomed  to 
take  their  own  way  in  such  matters,  years  passed  before 
they  could  generally  be  persuaded  to  entrust  their  contri- 
butions to  the  Board,  though  its  importance  is  now  gen- 
erally recognized.  It  is  to  the  efficient  labors  of  this 
Board  that  the  extension  of  the  Church  was  mainly  due. 
Missions  are  now  conducted  in  the  English,  German,  Hun- 
garian and  Bohemian  languages.  The  Harbor  Mission  in 
New  York  extends  necessary  aid  to  recently  arrived  immi- 
grants. In  recent  years  the  establishment  of  church- 
building  funds,  which  furnish  loans  to  indigent  congre- 
gations, has  led  to  gratifying  results. 

The  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  was  organized  in  1838. 
At  first  the  work  was  done  in  conjunction  with  the  Ameri- 
can Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  and  the  Rev.  Benjamin 
Schneider,  D.D.,  who  was  at  first  a  missionary  at  Broosa, 
in  Asia  Minor,  and  afterwards  at  Aintab,  in  Syria,  was 
mainly  supported  by  the  contributions  of  the  Reformed 

253  Rev.  Henry  T.  Spangler,  D.D.,  is  President  of  Ursinus  College.  Rev. 
James  I.  Good,  D.D.,  is  Dean  of  the  Ursinus  School  of  Theology  which  is  now 
located  in  Philadelphia. 
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Church.  His  wife  published  a  volume  entitled  "  Letters 
from  Broosa,"  which  did  a  great  deal  to  awaken  an  interest 
in  the  cause.  In  1865  the  Reformed  Church  withdrew  its 
contributions  from  the  American  Board,  and  for  some 
years  little  was  done,  except  that  some  of  the  churches 
contributed  to  the  support  of  the  missionaries  of  the  German 
Evangelical  Missionary  Society  at  Bisrampore,  India.  In 
1878  the  Board  selected  Japan  as  a  suitable  place  for  mis- 
sionary labor,  and  since  that  time  a  flourishing  mission 
has  been  maintained  in  that  country.  A  mission  has  also 
recently  been  undertaken  in  China.  In  this  country 
the  Board  has  aided  a  mission  among  the  Winnebago 
Indians  in  Wisconsin.  It  must,  however,  be  confessed 
that  in  this  department  of  Christian  activity  the  Reformed 
Church  has  not  accomplished  as  much  as  might  reasonably 
have  been  expected. 

The  Widows'  Fund. 
This  is  the  most  ancient  charitable  organization  in  the 
Reformed  Church.  Its  establishment  was  first  suggested 
by  Michael  Schlatter  in  1755,  in  a  letter  to  the  Classis  of 
Amsterdam,  but  in  consequence  of  his  withdrawal  from 
Coetus  the  matter  remained  in  abeyance  for  a  number  of 
years.  The  necessity  of  such  a  fund  was,  however,  ap- 
parent, for  as  a  rule  the  ministers  were  poor,  and  at  their 
death  their  families  were  frequently  left  in  destitute  circum- 
stances. When  Schlatter,  in  1751,  brought  six  young 
ministers  to  America,  the  Holland  deputies  assured  them 
that  they  should  have  a  salary  of  four  hundred  and  fifty 
Belgian  florins  (about  $180),  besides  perquisites,  "which 
is  considered  sufficient  in  Pennsylvania."  Alsentz  com- 
plained, in  the  minutes  for  1765,  that  the  salaries  were 
"  not  enough  to  live  on  and  too  much  to  die  on."    In  1785 
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Helffrich  reported  that  the  salaries  of  ministers  ranged 
from  £75  to  £150,  Pennsylvania  currency — that  is,  from 
$80  to  $160,  but  only  the  pastors  in  Philadelphia,  German- 
town  and  Baltimore  received  the  latter  sum.  Under  such 
circumstances  it  was,  of  course,  literally  impossible  to 
make  provision  for  the  future,  and  the  death  of  a  minister 
was  sure  to  be  followed  by  actual  suffering  on  the  part  of 
those  whom  he  held  most  dear.  In  1773  the  Dutch  Re- 
formed Church  in  this  country  undertook  to  establish  a 
fund  for  the  relief  of  disabled  ministers  and  the  widows  of 
ministers,  and  it  was  probably  this  movement  that  induced 
the  ministers  in  Pennsylvania  to  carry  out  the  plan  which 
Schlatter  had  proposed.  According  to  Professor  Hinke 
the  organization  was  effected  in  1775  ;  and  gifts  from  Hol- 
land, amounting  to  $360,  constituted  the  nucleus  of  the 
fund.  In  this  connection  the  original  constitution  of  the 
Widows'  Fund  may  be  found  interesting.  It  is  embodied 
in  the  following  report  sent  to  Holland  in  1787  by  the  Rev. 
John  H.  Helffrich : 

"Statement  of  the  Widows'  Fund. 
"We  the  undersigned  ministers  of  the  Evangelical  Re- 
formed Church  and  members  of  the  Rev.  Coetus,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, having  taken  into  consideration  at  a  former  meet- 
ing our  outward  circumstances,  have  noticed  with  some 
concern  that  our  annual  income,  even  with  careful 
economy,  is  barely  sufficient  to  support  us  and  our  families, 
much  less  to  save  some  money.  And  since  at  the  death  of 
the  father  even  this  ceases,  the  surviving  widow  and  chil- 
dren must  necessarily  be  thrown  into  straitened  cir- 
cumstances, the  former  being  deprived  of  the  necessary 
support  in  her  old  age,  and  the  latter  of  a  thorough  edu- 
cation.   We  have  therefore  unitedly  resolved  to  contribute 
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something  of  our  own  means  for  the  establishment  of  a 
widows'  fund  under  the  following  regulations  : 

"Art.  1.  Every  member  shall  contribute  annually  as  long 
as  he  lives  the  sum  of  two  pounds  '  in  specie,'  and  who- 
ever does  not  remit  his  payment  on  the  day  set  for  this 
purpose,  shall  pay  a  fine  of  1  penny  per  day. 

"Art.  2.  The  time  of  payment  shall  be  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  coetus. 

"Art.  j.  Whoever  marries  more  than  once  shall  pay  each 
time  the  double  amount  for  that  year,  namely  four  pounds. 

"  Art.  4..  In  case  a  member  is  excluded  from  the  coetus, 
he  shall  be  at  liberty  to  continue  his  payments,  and  after 
his  death  his  widow  and  children  shall  receive  their  share, 
as  if  no  such  exclusion  had  taken  place. 

"  Art.  5.  Whoever  fails  to  pay  three  times  in  succession, 
loses  his  right  and  excludes  his  family  from  the  benefit  of 
the  fund. 

"  Art.  6.  The  annual  interest,  accruing  from  the  money 
thus  deposited,  shall  be  equally  distributed  among  the 
widows  of  such  ministers  who  have  made  the  proper  pay- 
ments. Each  one  shall  receive  her  share  as  long  as  she 
is  a  widow. 

"Art.  j.  If  a  minister  leaves  no  widow,  but  children, 
the  share  falling  to  the  widow  shall  be  paid  to  the  child  or 
children  being  under  fourteen  years  of  age.  Each  child 
is  to  receive  an  equal  share  till  the  age  specified  above 
shall  have  been  reached. 

"Art.  8.  If  the  coetus  in  case  of  absolute  necessity 
need  some  money  for  the  support  of  ministers,  the  money 
may  be  borrowed  from  the  widows'  fund  with  the  consent 
of  all  the  ministers  present.  But  in  order  to  secure  the 
refunding  of  this  money  to  the  widows'  fund  together  with 
the  interest  from  the  day  it  was  paid,  either  from  the  do- 
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nations  from  Holland,  or,  if  they  be  wanting,  from  the 
personal  property  of  the  ministers,  the  president  and  sec- 
retary of  coetus  must  obligate  themselves  and  their  suc- 
cessors by  a  bond  to  the  treasurer  of  this  fund  and  his 
successors. 

'■'■Art.  p.  The  members  shall  obligate  themselves  by 
their  own  signatures  to  observe  these  regulations." 

The  fund  in  1787,  amounted  to  £338,  6s. 2d.  The  ear- 
liest document  now  in  possession  of  the  society  is  dated 
May  1,  1790. 

Though  the  funds  were  faithfully  invested  and  applied, 
the  society  was  never  as  popular  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, and  many  ministers  failed  to  become  members.  It 
was,  however,  incorporated  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Pennsylvania  in  1810.  This  charter  appears  to  have 
been  cumbrous  and  defective,  and  in  1832,  when  the 
synod  appointed  Dr.  B.  C.  Wolff  and  others  a  committee 
to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  the  society,  it  was  found  that 
there  were  but  four  surviving  members,  and  that  but  two 
widows  were  receiving  its  benefits.  The  surviving  min- 
isters were  Caspar  Wack,  William  Hendel,  D.D.,  Samuel 
Helffenstein,  D.D.,  and  Thomas  Pomp.  The  synod  hav- 
ing expressed  a  desire  that  the  society  should  be  perpet- 
uated, the  surviving  members  cheerfully  transferred  the 
funds  to  the  reorganized  society,  under  the  sole  condition 
that  the  widows  who  were  receiving  annuities  should  not 
be  deprived  of  them.  By  a  change  in  the  charter  the 
benefits  were  made  applicable  to  destitute  ministers  and 
widows  throughout  the  entire  Church,  instead  of  confining 
them  to  residents  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  as  had 
hitherto  been  the  case.  Since  that  time  the  society  has 
been  more  prosperous,  and,  though  the  annuities  remain 
small,  much  good  has  been  accomplished.    The  Daniel 
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Stine  Memorial  Hall,  at  Myerstown,  Pa.,  was  in  1896  pre- 
sented to  the  society  by  Mrs.  Linda  S.  Kaub,  of  Philadel- 
phia. It  is  intended  to  provide  a  comfortable  home  for 
disabled  ministers  and  their  wives,  and  for  the  widows  of 
ministers  during  their  declining  years. 

Publications. 
That  the  early  ministers  of  the  Reformed  Church  en- 
gaged somewhat  extensively  in  literary  work  has  already 
appeared;  but  it  was  not  until  1805  that  the  Synod,  by 
issuing  its  Synodal-  Ordnung,  first  engaged  directly  in  the 
work  of  publication.  This  pamphlet  was  printed  at  Lan- 
caster by  Henry  and  Benjamin  Grimier.  Subsequently 
for  some  years  the  printing  of  the  Church  appears  to  have 
been  divided  between  Conrad  Zentler,  of  Philadelphia, 
and  Gruber  and  May,  of  Hagerstown.  The  Minutes  of 
Synod  were  for  the  first  time  printed  in  1817.  The  earli- 
est periodical  was  the  Magazine  of  the  Reformed  Church, 
which  appeared  in  Carlisle,  Pa.,  in  1828,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Board  of  Missions.  It  was  continued 
in  this  form  until  1832,  when  the  title  was  changed  to 
The  Messenger  of  the  Reformed  Church  ;  and  with  slight 
changes  in  title  it  is  still  published. 

In  1829  Dr.  Samuel  Helffenstein  began  the  publication 
of  a  German  magazine,  entitled  Evangelisches  Magazin, 
which  was  subsequently  edited  by  the  Rev.  John  H. 
Dreyer.  Dr.  D.  Zacharias,  in  1834,  published  Der 
Herold,  which  was  soon  discontinued.  Then,  in  1835, 
Dr.  B.  S.  Schneck  began  to  publish  Der  Christliche 
Herold,  and  in  1837  Dr.  John  C.  Guldin  started  Die 
Evangelische  Zeitschrift.  The  two  papers  last  mentioned 
were  in  1837  united  and  for  many  years  published  as  Die 
Christliche  Zeitschrift.    Finally  the  title  was  changed  to 
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Reformirte  Kirchenzeitung,  and  as  such  it  is  now  pub- 
lished in  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Many  periodicals  have  been  published  in  the  interests  of 
the  Reformed  Church  at  various  times  and  places,  and  it 
is  of  course  impossible  here  even  to  enumerate  their  titles. 
According  to  the  "Almanac  of  the  Reformed  Church' 
for  1901,  the  whole  number  of  periodicals  at  present  issued 
under  the  authority  of  the  Church  is  twenty,  but  this  does 
not  include  the  publications  of  literary  institutions  under 
the  care  of  the  Church. 

The  "Printing  Establishment"  at  Chambersburg  was 
founded  in  1840  and  was,  after  1844,  under  the  care  of 


SAMUEL  REED  FISHER. 

the  Board  of  Publication.  It  was  not  at  first  successful, 
but  in  1848,  at  a  time  of  great  depression,  three  ministers 
came  forward  and  offered  to  conduct  the  publications  of 
the  Church  on  their  own  responsibility,  paying  the  Synod 
an  annual  bonus  for  the  privilege.    The  ministers  thus 
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associated  were  the  Rev.  Drs.  Moses  Kieffer,  B.  S. 
Schneck  and  Samuel  R.  Fisher,  subsequently  known  as 
the  firm  of  M.  Kieffer  &  Co.  For  fifteen  years  this  firm 
successfully  conducted  the  publications  of  the  Church  and 
then  transferred  the  entire  interest  to  the  Synod  at  a  price 
much  lower  than  its  real  value.  This  generous  action  was 
so  highly  appreciated  that  the  Synod  spontaneously  added 
to  the  purchase  money  the  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars  as 
a  testimonial  of  gratitude  for  many  years  of  faithful  service. 

The  country  was  at  that  time  engaged  in  a  dreadful  war, 
but  no  one  anticipated  that  the  "Printing  Establishment" 
could  possibly  be  in  danger.  Many  expensive  improve- 
ments had  been  made  and  it  was  proposed  to  publish  a 
series  of  important  works  in  denominational  literature. 
Then  a  calamity  occurred  which  in  a  few  hours  swept 
away  the  accumulation  of  years.  On  the  30th  of  July, 
1864,  a  detachment  of  the  Southern  army  entered  Cham- 
bersburg  and  laid  the  greater  part  of  the  town  in  ashes. 
The  "Printing  Establishment"  was  entirely  destroyed, 
nothing  being  saved  from  the  wreck  but  some  stereotype 
plates  and  account  books  which  were  preserved  in  a  fire- 
proof vault.  The  loss  to  the  Church,  at  a  moderate  esti- 
mate, was  $43,000.  It  was  a  trying  time,  but  Dr.  S.  R. 
Fisher,  who  had  general  charge  of  the  publication  inter- 
ests, manifested  great  courage  and  energy.  He  immedi- 
ately removed  to  Philadelphia  and  in  three  weeks  The 
Messenger  was  once  more  in  the  hands  of  its  subscribers. 
Since  that  time  the  Board  of  Publication  has,  under  vary- 
ing conditions,  conducted  its  operations  in  Philadelphia. 
The  chief  centers  of  publication  throughout  the  Church 
have  been  Philadelphia  and  Reading,  in  Pennsylvania, 
and  Dayton  and  Cleveland,  in  Ohio. 

From  all  this  it  may  be  seen  that  the  second  quarter  of 
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the  nineteenth  century  was  in  a  peculiar  sense  a  formative 
period  in  the  history  of  the  Reformed  Church.  There 
were  many  discouragements,  but  there  were  strong  men 
who  believed  that  the  Church  had  a  mission  to  perform 
in  this  country  and  were  stretching  every  nerve  for  its 
accomplishment. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 
The  Tercentenary  Year. 

The  Festival  of  the  Catechism — Henry  Harbaugh — Orphan  Homes — The 
General  Synod. 

^'HE  celebration  of  the 
%^  three-hundredth  anni- 
versary of  the  publication  of 
the  Heidelberg  Catechism,  in 
the  year  1863,  gave  a  new  im- 
petus to  the  work  of  the  Re- 
formed Church  and  contributed 
greatly  to  its  consolidation.  It 
was  felt  that  the  time  had  come 
when  the  Reformed  Church  of 
this  country  might  be  expected 
to  manifest  some  of  the  fruits  of  its  studies  and  struggles, 
and  no  more  suitable  occasion  could  be  suggested  than  the 
tercentenary  of  its  cherished  confession  of  faith. 

It  is  believed  that  the  earliest  suggestion  for  such  a 
festival  appeared  in  the  Reformirte  Kirchenzeitung,  which 
was  then  edited  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  Miller,  but  it  was 
also  proposed  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  Harbaugh  in  the 
first  volume  of  his  "  Lives  of  the  Fathers,"  and  the  latter 
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Early  Life  of  Henry  Harbatigh.  327 


became  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  movement  in  its 
further  development.  He  was,  of  course,  aided  by  all  the 
prominent  men  in  the  Church,  but  without  his  energy  and 
enthusiasm  it  could  hardly  have  proved  so  brilliantly  suc- 
cessful. As  he  exerted  an  influence  so  extensive  and 
beneficent,  we  may,  perhaps,  venture  to  make  room  for  a 
sketch  of  his  somewhat  remarkable  career. 

Henry  Harbaugh  was  born  October  28,  1817,  in  Frank- 
lin County,  Penn.,  very  near  the  boundary  line  of  Mary- 


land.  The  visitor  to  Pen-Mar — a  pleasant  summer  resort 
on  the  South  Mountain — may  see  the  old  homestead,  ap- 
parently lying  almost  at  his  feet.  The  Harbaugh  {Herbacli) 
family  was  remotely  of  Swiss  origin,  and  had  always  been 
earnestly  attached  to  the  Reformed  Church.254  They  were 
plain  people,  speaking  the  German  dialect  of  Pennsylva- 
nia almost  exclusively  ;  but  their  descendant  was  proud  of 
them,  and  in  later  life  wrote  reminiscences  of  his  childhood 
with  peculiar  pleasure. 

At  an  old  schoolhouse  near  at  hand  Henry  Harbaugh 
received  his  early  education.  It  has  been  immortalized  as 
"  Das  alt  Schulhaus  an  der  Krick."  That  the  instruc- 
tion there  imparted  was  rudimentary  in  the  extreme  need 
hardly  be  intimated.  Under  such  conditions  it  was  not 
easy  to  become  an  educated  man.  As  a  young  man  Har- 
baugh went  to  Ohio  and  labored  as  a  carpenter  and  mill- 
wright, but  several  times  lost  his  wages  by  the  financial 

254  "Annals  of  the  Harbaugh  Family  from  1736  to  1856,"  by  Henry  Har- 
baugh, Chambersburg,  Pa.,  1861. 

For  a  complete  biography  see  "The  Life  of  Rev.  Henry  Harbaugh,  D.D.," 
by  Linn  Harbaugh,  Esq.,  Philadelphia.'iCjOO. 
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failure  of  his  employer.  In  the  meantime,  however,  he 
was  privately  studying  with  all  his  might.  After  a  brief 
term  in  an  academy  he  went  to  Mercersburg  where  he  re- 
mained about  three  years,  taking  an  irregular  course  in 
the  college  and  academy.  In  those  days  his  talents  cer- 
tainly failed  to  be  fully  appreciated  ;  but  his  associates  had 
no  idea  of  the  toil  which  he  expended  on  what  they  may 
have  regarded  as  rudimentary  studies.  Even  at  that  time 
he  devoted  every  moment  of  possible  leisure  to  literary 
composition,  and  his  verses  soon  began  to  appear  anony- 
mously in  print.  It  was  his  purpose  to  prepare  himself  to 
communicate  to  others  some  of  the  culture  which  he  had 
so  laboriously  acquired.  Many  years  afterward  he  said  to 
the  present  writer:  "  Do  not  write  for  fame,  for  that  is 
vain,  if  not  sinful ;  and  do  not  write  for  money,  for  you  are 
likely  to  be  disappointed  ;  but  write  for  the  advancement  of 
your  own  people,  for  that  is  acceptable  to  God." 

In  1850,  while  he  was  pastor  at  Lewisburg,  Pa.,  he  be- 
gan the  publication  of  The  Guardian,  a  small  monthly 
magazine  devoted  to  the  literary  and  religious  interests  of 
young  men  and  women.  It  was  entirely  undenominational, 
and  so  it  remained  during  the  seventeen  years  in  which 
Dr.  Harbaugh  continued  its  editor.  The  publication  was 
unpretentious,  but  it  accomplished  a  great  deal  of  good. 
Sometimes  the  editor  was  compelled  by  the  lack  of  accept- 
able contributions  to  write  almost  everything  that  was  pub- 
lished in  the  magazine  ;  and  it  was  here  that  his  best  liter- 
ary productions  first  appeared.  It  was  in  this  way  that  he 
acquired  fluency  of  style,  and  it  has  been  well  said  that 
"  it  was  The  Guardian  that  made  Dr.  Harbaugh." 

It  was  while  he  was  pastor  at  Lancaster,  between  1850 
and  i860,  that  Dr.  Harbaugh's  pen  was  most  prolific.  He 
published  three  volumes  on  the  Future  Life,  "The  Birds 
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of  the  Bible,"  "The  True  Glory  of  Woman,"  "Poems," 
"  Life  of  the  Rev.  Michael  Schlatter,"  "  Fathers  of  the  Re- 
formed Church,"  two  volumes,  and  several  minor  publica- 
tions. Others  of  his  books  were  more  extensively  circu- 
lated;  but  the  "Fathers"  involved  more  labor,  and  may 
be  said  to  have  left  the  deepest  impression.  Harbaugh 
was  the  pioneer  of  local  historians  in  the  Reformed  Church, 


OLD  HOUSES  IN  LANCASTER. 

and  though  he  made  mistakes,  as  was  to  be  expected,  his 
successors  have  fully  recognized  the  excellence  of  his 
work. 

In  i860  Dr.  Harbaugh  became  pastor  of  St.  John's 
Church,  Lebanon,  and  in  1863  was  chosen  professor  of 
theology  at  Mercersburg.  During  the  latter  years  of  his 
life  his  literary  work  was  mainly  theological  and  devo- 
tional.   In  1867  he  was  editor  of  The  Mercersburg  Review. 
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In  the  Theological  Seminary  he  seemed  to  be  in  his  ele- 
ment, and  he  was  regarded  as  an  instructor  of  the  highest 
order.    He  died  after  a  brief  illness,  December  28,  1867. 

That  Dr.  Harbaugh  was  a  man  of  extraordinary  natural 
ability  will  not  be  denied.  He  overcame  the  defects  of  his 
early  education  to  such  a  degree  that  Dr.  Schaff  could  say 
of  him,  in  a  memorial  article,  "  he  found  no  difficulty  in 
comprehending  the  most  abstruse  philosophy."  In  the 
expression  of  his  convictions  he  was  courageous  and  de- 
termined, so  that  some  of  his  contemporaries  regarded  him 
as  a  radical.  He  became  a  powerful  controversialist,  but 
was  at  the  same  time  genial  and  full  of  humor.  He  hated 
cant  in  all  its  forms,  and  his  heart  was  full  of  sympathy 
for  every  kind  of  suffering.  It  was  this  fact  above  all 
others  that  brought  him  into  touch  with  the  people,  so  that 
whatever  he  wrote  was  read  with  eagerness.  Several  of 
his  religious  compositions — -such  as  "Jesus  I  live  to  Thee" 
and  "Jesus,  my  Shepherd" — have  found  their  way  into 
many  hymn-books.  His  Pennsylvania-German  poems  were 
written  in  hours  of  leisure.  Many  of  them  are  highly 
poetical  and  full  of  tenderness,  and  that  they  are  still  pop- 
ularly remembered  is  not  surprising.  They  were  collected 
after  his  death  and  published  as  "  Harbaugh's  Harfe."255 

255  One  piece,  at  least,  was  omitted  from  this  collection,  probably  because  it 
did  not  properly  represent  the  Pennsylvania-German  dialect.  It  is  a  macaronic 
composition,  composed  of  Pennsylvania-German  and  English,  but  as  such  it  i9 
unique  and  worthy  of  preservation.  It  first  appeared  in  a  Church  Almanac, 
edited  by  Dr.  Harbaugh,  directly  following  a  conventional  picture  of  a  girl 
holding  a  sickle  and  a  sheaf  of  wheat.  Many  of  our  readers  will  be  pleased 
to  read  these  curious  verses  : 

''En  Stick  uwers  Aerndfeld.   Vom  Calennerman  Ufg'setzt. 
"  Die  goldne  Aern  is  wider  do, 
Die  Hoyet  is  verbei  ; 
Die  geele  Felder  gucka  froh, 
Sie  wava  scho  im  Wind,  you  know, 
TJn'  Marga  ge'en  m'r  nei. 
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It  was  while  he  was  pastor  in  Lebanon  that  Dr.  Har- 
baugh  took  the  lead  in  making  arrangements  for  the  Ter- 
centenary celebration.  It  was  to  be,  first  of  all,  "  a  sub- 
lime festival  service  to  God,"  but  it  also  demanded  that  the 
Church  should  throw  its  devout,  joyous  and  zealous  ener- 
gies into  all  it  proposed  to  do  during  the  festival  year.  It 
involved  the  holding  of  a  convention  on  the  19th  of  Janu- 
ary, 1863,  the  enrollment  of  the  names  of  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Church,  and  the  reception  of  memorial  free- 

"  M'r  hot  als  mit  der  Sichel  g'rupt— 
Wo's  g'stanna  hot,  gerefft ; 
Des  war  en  Elend  many  a  day, 
Von  Schwitza  un'  von  Buckelweh, 
Un'  soreness  right  un'  left. 

"  Der  Picture,  wo  do  o'wa  steht, 
Is  weit  behind  the  age  ; 
M'r  lacht  wann  m'r  en  Sichel  seht, 
Un'  even's  Reff  is  ausgeplay'd — 
Reapers  sin  now  die  Rage. 

"  En  Sichel  un'  en  Watzaschab 
Hot's  Madel  in  der  Hand  ! 
Was  macht  der  Drucker  do  for  G'frass? 
Sell  basst  yo  gar  net  now  a  days, 
Die  Mad  hen  men  Verstand. 

"  En  Madel  now  im  Aerndefeld 

War  gut  for  Aageweh  ! 
Uf  so  en  Scene  sin  des  my  Strictures, 
Sell  loss  da  Poets  un'  da  Pictures, 

'Sis  nix  in  our  day. 

"  Wer  now  en  Aemde-Picture  macht, 
Losst  Mad  un'  Sichel  weg, 
Spannt  Geil  in  Reaper,  wie  en  Stage, 
Dann  geht's  ahead  in  perfect  rage, 
Un'  kracht  in  alle  Eck. 

"  Wer  des  geplan'd  hot  der  verdient 

Die  thanks  von  every  soul; 
Und  doch  en  mancher  dummer  Trop 
Verlacht  des  Studya  mit  dem  Kop — 

Sei  e'gnes  kann  er  wohl." 
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will  offerings,  and  the  publication  of  several  important 
volumes. 

The  principal  convention  was  held  on  the  17th  of  Janu- 
ary, 1863,  in  the  old  church  on  Race  street,  Philadelphia, 
of  which  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bomberger  was  then  pastor.  The 
attendance  was  large  and  included  pastors  and  representa- 
tives from  many  congregations.  The  convention  continued 
in  session  six  days,  and  original  essays  were  read  on  sub- 
jects connected  with  the  history  and  doctrines  of  the  Hei- 
delberg Catechism.    The  European  contributions — mainly 


secured  by  the  influence  of  Dr.  Schaff— were  by  the  Rev. 
Drs.  C.  H.  Hundeshagen,  of  Heidelberg;  J.  J.  Herzog 
and  J.  H.  A.  Ebrard,  both  of  Erlangen;  C.  Ullmann,  of 
Carlsruhe,  and  G.  D.  J.  Schotel,  of  Leyden.  The  American 
contributors  were  B.  S.  Schneck,  T.  C.  Porter,  H.  Har- 
baugh,  Theodore  Appel,  Thomas  G.  Apple,  M.  Kieffer, 
E.  V.  Gerhart,  G.  B.  Russell,  D.  Gans,  B.  Bausman,  J. 
H.  A.  Bomberger,  B.  C.  Wolff,  and  Thomas  De  Witt,  of 
the  Reformed  Dutch  Church,  New  York.  These  essays 
were  afterwards  published  in  a  large  volume,  entitled  "The 
Tercentenary  Monument."  It  appeared  in  English  and  Ger- 
man ;  but  the  larger  part  of  both  editions  was  destroyed  at 
the  burning  of  Chambersburg,  and  it  has  now  become  quite 
scarce. 

The  amount  of  free-will  offerings  contributed  during  the 
Tercentenary  year  was  $108,125.98,  from  the  Eastern 
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Syond  alone.  It  was,  for  the  times,  a  very  respectable 
showing,  and  the  effects  of  this  benevolence  were  soon  felt 
in  every  department  of  Christian  activity. 

The  literary  work  of  the  Tercentenary  year  is  not  to  be 
undervalued.  Besides  the  "Tercentenary  Monument,"  to 
which  we  have  already  referred,  the  Tercentenary  edition 
of  the  Heidelberg  Catechism  was  published  by  a  committee 
of  which  Dr.  Gerhart  was  chairman.  It  contained,  besides 
a  valuable  historical  introduction,  the  standard  text  of  the 
Catechism  in  Old  German,  Latin,  Modern  German  and 
English,  printed  in  parallel  columns.  This  book  was 
printed  in  excellent  style  by  Scribner,  and  is  probably  the 
finest  edition  of  the  Catechism  ever  published. 

Orphan  Homes. 

In  1863  a  young  German  minister,  Emanuel  Boehringer, 
at  Bridesburg,  Philadelphia,  received  into  his  family  sev- 
eral orphan  children.  There  was  at  that  time  much  suffer- 
ing among  children  whose  fathers  had  lost  their  lives  on 
the  field  of  battle,  and  as  yet  the  government  had  not  com- 
pleted arrangements  for  their  relief.  Mr.  Boehringer's 
work,  therefore,  awakened  sympathy  and  from  this  small 
beginning  grew  the  Orphan  Home  at  Bridesburg,  which 
was  in  1867  removed  to  Womelsdorf,  Berks  County,  and  is 
now  known  as  "  Bethany." 

Other  Orphan  Homes  have  since  been  established.  St. 
Paul's,  at  Butler,  Pa.,  was  founded  in  1868,  and  is  a 
successful  institution.  Several  similar  institutions  have 
been  established  in  the  West,  and  so  far  as  we  know 
all  are  prosperous.  There  is  no  form  of  Christian  charity 
that  appeals  so  directly  to  the  hearts  of  the  people, 
and  every  year  the  work  becomes  more  extensive  and 
successful. 
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The  General  Synod. 

It  was  in  the  year  1863  that  the  first  General  Synod  was 
convened.  There  had,  indeed,  since  1844  been  a  Trien- 
nial Convention,  composed  of  delegates  from  the  Reformed 
Dutch  Church  and  the  two  German  Reformed  Synods,  but 
it  had  been  purely  advisory  and  was  of  little  practical 
value.  The  Dutch  Church  having  withdrawn  after  the 
second  meeting,  the  convention  was  continued  in  a  some- 
what modified  form  by  the  two  German  Reformed  Synods, 
but  it  led  to  few  practical  results.  A  plan  for  the  organ- 
ization of  a  General  Synod  was  defeated  in  1858  ;  but  a 
second  attempt  proved  successful — mainly,  it  is  believed, 
in  consequence  of  the  enthusiasm  awakened  by  the  Tercen- 
tenary celebration — and  the  first  meeting  of  the  General 
Synod  was  held  in  Pittsburg,  November  18,  1863.  With 
this  event  the  organization  of  the  Church  may  be  said  to 
have  been  completed.  It  marks  the  beginning  of  a  period 
of  greater  liberality  and  more  extended  usefulness.  The 
present  prosperity  of  the  Church,  we  feel  assured,  is  in 
great  measure  derived  from  the  sources  of  Christian  charity 
that  were  brought  to  light  during  the  Tercentenary  year. 
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Conclusion. 

Change  of  Title— Liturgical  Controversies— The  Peace  Movement— Prac- 
tical Work— The  End. 

♦fFT  seemed  at  first  as  if  the 
II  General  Synod  must 
prove  an  unsuccessful  experi- 
ment. It  was  indeed  boldly- 
prophesied  that  elements  so  di- 
verse could  not  long  remain 
together.  That  there  have  been 
serious  struggle  is  not  to  be 
denied ;  but  with  the  passing 
of  years  better  times  have 
come,  and  there  is  now  no 
threatening  danger. 
In  1869  the  Church  dropped  "  the  foreign  patrial  adjec- 
tive "  ;  and  at  the  General  Synod  convened  in  Philadel- 
phia in  November  of  that  year,  the  official  title  of  the 
Church  was  officially  declared  to  have  been  changed  "  from 
that  of  German  Reformed  to  that  of  the  Reformed  Church 
in  the  United  States  of  North  America:''  The  change  had 
become  necessary  in  consequence  of  the  prevalence  of  the 
English  language,  and  yet  it  must  be  confessed  that  the 
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alteration  has  rendered  the  title  less  distinctive.  The 
name  "  Reformed"  has  been  so  frequently  employed  as  an 
adjective  by  other  ecclesiastical  organizations  that  there 
are  frequent  misunderstandings.  People  who  are  not  fa- 
miliar with  the  history  of  the  Church  are  not  aware  that 
there  is  a  denomination  which  has  borne  this  title  since 
the  days  of  the  Reformation  and  that  it  is  historically  the 
Reformed  Church  $rofrie  sic  dicta. 

In  its  earlier  history  the  General  Synod  was  greatly 
disturbed  by  controversies  concerning  the  preparation  and 
adoption  of  a  Liturgy.    At  the  risk  of  repetition  it  may, 
perhaps,  be  well  to  say  something  concerning  a  conflict 
which  is  now  happily  concluded.    In  early  days,  as  we 
have  indicated,  the  Palatinate  Liturgy  was  supposed  to 
present   the   proper   model,  but   practically  individual 
pastors  conducted  the  worship  of  the  churches  pretty 
much  as  they  pleased.    Dr.  Mayer,  in  1841,  published  a 
Liturgy  which  was  formally  adopted,  but  it  was,  in  fact, 
only  a  book  of  forms  for  special  occasions  and  was  never 
extensively  used.    There  was  a  general  desire  to  escape 
from  the  prevailing  confusion  and  in  1848  the  Eastern 
Synod  appointed  a  committee  to  prepare  a  liturgy  for  the 
use  of  ministers  and  congregations.    As  originally  con- 
stituted this  committee  consisted  of  the  Rev.  Drs.  John 
W.  Nevin,  Philip  Schaff,  Elias  Heiner,  B.  C.  "Wolff,  J. 
H.  A.  Bomberger,  Henry  Harbaugh,  J.  F.  Berg,  and 
elders,  William  Heyser,  J.  C.  Bucher,  C.  Schaeffer  and 
G.  C.  Welker.    At  a  later  date  the  names  of  Thomas  C. 
Porter,  Samuel  R.  Fisher  and  E.  V.  Gerhart,  were  added 
to  the  committee,  and  Daniel  Zacharias  was  substituted  for 
Joseph  F.  Berg,  who  had  resigned.    In  1861  Dr.  Thomas 
G.  Apple  and  L.  H.  Steiner,  M.D.,  took  the  places  of  Dr. 
Heiner  and  Elder  Heyser  who  were  no  longer  living. 
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The  work  of  preparing  a  liturgy  advanced  slowly, 
especially  because  the  members  of  the  committee  were 
not  agreed  with  regard  to  the  proper  interpretation  of  the 
instructions  of  synod.  The  majority  were  convinced  that 
the  times  demanded  worship  that  was  more  thoroughly 
liturgical  than  anything  with  which  the  Church  had  hitherto 
been  familiar  :  while  the  minority  desired  to  adhere  closely 
to  the  precedents  afforded  by  the  early  liturgies  of  the 
Reformed  Church.  In  the  course  of  discussion  doctrinal 
differences  were  also  developed.  In  1857  the  committee 
issued  the  "Provisional  Liturgy"  which,  apparently  in  the 
hope  of  satisfying  all  parties,  provided  no  less  than  four 
formularies  for  Sunday  service.  In  1861  the  synod 
ordered  this  liturgy  to  be  reconstructed  and  reappointed 
the  earlier  committee.  At  the  first  meeting  it  became 
evident  that  there  was  no  agreement  as  to  the  principles 
on  which  the  work  should  be  done.  Dr.  Nevin  prepared 
a  report  which  was  published  as  "The  Liturgical  Ques- 
tion," in  which  he  took  strong  ground  in  favor  of  what  he 
called  "an  altar  liturgy."  Dr.  Bomberger  255  replied  in  a 
pamphlet,  entitled,  "The  Revised  Liturgy."  This  was 
the  beginning  of  a  war  of  pamphlets  which  continued  for 
several  years.  Even  the  celebrated  Dr.  J.  A.  Dorner, 
of  Berlin,  took  part  in  the  controversy  and  received  an 
answer  from  Dr.  Nevin. 

In  1866  the  "  Order  of  Worship  "  appeared,  and  in  the 
following  year  the  Western  Liturgy  was  published  by  the 
Synod  of  Ohio.  Both  liturgies  were  recognized  by  the 
General  Synod  as  proper  to  be  used  ;  but  the  controversy 
increased  in  intensity,  and  at  one  time  it  seemed  as  if  it 


266  John  Henry  Augustus  Bomberger,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  was  born  in  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  January  13,  1817  ;  died,  Collegeville,  Pa.,  August  19,  1890.  First  graduate 
of  Marshall  College,  1837  ;  first  president  of  Ursinus  College,  1869. 
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must  result  in  schism.  The  questions  at  issue,  however, 
were  in  1878  submitted  to  a  commission,  representing  all 
the  district  synods.  Rev.  Dr.  C.  Z.  Weiser,257  who  had 
first  proposed  the  appointment  of  this  "Peace  Commis- 
sion," became  its  chairman.  One  of  the  results  of  its 
labors  has  been  the  "  Directory  of  Worship,"  which  was 
in  1887  adopted  by  the  Church,  and  is  now  its  normal 
liturgy. 

Much  attention  has  been  given  to  cultus  and  discipline. 
The  "  Reformed  Church  Hymnal,"  published  in  1890  has 
generally  superseded  earlier  collections,  and  is  acceptable 


to  the  churches.  For  many  years  the  Church  has  been 
engaged  in  the  work  of  revising  its  constitution,  which 
is  felt  to  be  in  many  respects  deficient ;  but  the  work  is 
not  yet  satisfactorily  concluded. 

In  recent  years  much  attention  has  been  given  to  practi- 
cal church  work,  and  the  result  has  been  an  encouraging 
degree  of  prosperity.  Women's  Missionary  Societies  and 
Young  People's  Societies  have  labored  earnestly  in  their 
chosen  fields.  We  also  have  the  Brotherhood  of  Andrew 
and  Philip,  Heidelberg  League,  Christian  Endeavor,  and 
other  well-known  institutions. 

In  the  cause  of  Christian  union  the  Reformed  Church 
has  occupied  an  advanced  position.  It  has  participated  in 
the  successive  meetings  of  the  "  Alliance  of  Reformed 

257  Clement  Zwingli  Weiser  was  born,  Selinsgrove,  Pa.,  Oct.  29,  1830  ;  died, 
East  Greenville,  Pa.,  Mar.  1,  1898.  He  was  the  author  of  "Life  of  Conrad 
Weiser,"  and  of  several  other  volumes. 
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churches  holding  the  Presbyterina  System."  Several  ef- 
forts to  unite  the  German  and  Dutch  branches  of  the  Re- 
formed Church  have  proved  unsuccessful.  In  1891  both 
churches  voted  in  favor  of  organic  union,  but  the  Dutch 
Church,  which  had  taken  the  lead  in  this  union  movement, 
finally  withdrew  from  it,  for  reasons  which  have  been  de- 
scribed as  "technical"  but  have  never  been  fully  ex- 
plained. The  German  Church  is  now  "the  Reformed 
Church  in  the  United  States,"  and  the  Dutch  Church  is 
"the  Reformed  Church  in  America,"  which  may  be  said 
to  indicate  a  distinction  without  a  decided  difference. 

According  to  the  statistical  reports  of  1899  the  General 
Synod  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  the  United  States  now 
includes  eight  district  synods,258  of  which  three  are  prevail- 
ingly German;  57  classes;  1,079  ministers;  1,660  congre- 
gations; 242,831  members. 

In  Pennsylvania  there  are  323  ministers,  861  congrega- 
tions and  133,922  communicants.  In  these  statistics  we 
have  not  included  unconfirmed  members,  that  is,  children 
and  contributing  members  who  are  not  communicants.259 

258  The  General  Synod,  which  meets  triennially,  includes  the  following- 
distinct  synods  :  Eastern  Synod,  Ohio  Synod,  Synod  of  North-west,  Pittsburg 
Synod,  Potomac  Synod,  German  Synod  of  the  East,  Central  Synod,  and  Synod 
of  the  Interior. 

259  We  have  not  included  eight  congregations  of  the  Reformed  (Dutch) 
Church  in  America  which  in  1893  numbered  1,756  communicants.  See  Car- 
roll's "Religious  Forces."  There  are  also  a  few  independent  German  con- 
gregations concerning  which  we  have  no  information. 


In  concluding  this  paper  the  author  desires  to  renew  his  thanks  to  all  the 
friends  who  have  aided  him  in  its  preparation.  Mr.  Julius  F.  Sachse  has  his 
especial  thanks  for  the  general  appearance  of  the  volume  and  for  its  well- 
chosen  illustrations.  Rev.  Prof.  William  J.  Hinke  has  kindly  furnished  effi- 
cient aid,  especially  for  the  period  of  the  Coetus,  and  has  contributed  photo- 
graphs and  title-pages,  besides  preparing  a  bibliography.  To  many  other 
friends  acknowledgments  are  due. 
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In  the  preceding  pages  we  have  given  special  attention 
to  the  history  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  Pennsylvania  ;  but 
we  have  found  it  impossible  to  limit  our  observations  to 
this  narrow  field.  A  single  member  of  an  organization 
can  have  no  separate  history.  Pennsylvania,  as  the  orig- 
inal home  of  many  pioneers  in  other  sections  of  the  coun- 
try, may,  however,  be  regarded  as  presenting  a  character- 
istic type  of  the  Reformed  Church,  and  from  this  point  of 
view  we  have  found  its  history  deserving  of  particular  study. 

To  the  general  reader  our  story  may  present  few  pas- 
sages of  unusual  interest.  It  relates  the  religious  experi- 
ences of  a  plain  people  who,  in  general,  have  quietly  wor- 
shipped God  after  the  manner  of  their  fathers.  Even  now  the 
Reformed  Church  is  neither  as  numerous  nor  as  influen- 
tial as  it  might  have  been  if  its  history  had  been  uniformly 
prosperous ;  but  when  we  recall  its  early  trials,  and  espe- 
cially the  difficulties  which  necessarily  attend  a  change  of 
language,  its  losses  are  at  least  intelligible.  Its  history  as 
a  whole  is,  however,  honorable  and  encouraging.  For 
learning  and  energy  its  leaders  have  been  among  the  fore- 
most, and  through  trials  innumerable  its  course  has  been 
upward  and  onward.  Whatever  may  be  the  religious  and 
social  antecedents  of  the  future  historian,  he  will  not  hesi- 
tate to  recognize  the  Reformed  Church  as  an  important 
factor  in  the  making  of  Pennsylvania. 
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1.  The  Synodical  Archives  at  the  Hague,  Holland,  contain: 

The  Acts  of  the  Synod  of  South  Holland,  1 728-1810.  Vols. 

VIII.  -XVII. 

The  Acts  of  the  Synod  of  North  Holland,  1728-1810.  Vols. 

IX.  -XV. 

The  Acts  of  the  Deputies  of  both   Synods,   1730— 18 10. 

Vols.  VII.-XV. 
The  Extraordinary  Acts  of  the  South  Holland  Deputies, 

1762-1810.    Vols.  I.-VI. 
Two  bound  volumes  of  Pennsylvania  letters  (74  I.  and 

74  II.,  catalogue  number),    an   account  book   (75)  a 

portfolio  (86)  and  a  bundle  (92  B)  of  169  letters  from 

Pennsylvania. 

2.  The  Classical  Archives  at  Amsterdam,  contain  : 

The  Acts  of  the  Classis  of  Amsterdam,  1728-1810.  Vols. 

X.  -XVIII. 

The  Acts  of  the  Classical  Deputies.    Vols.  XXII.-XXV. 
Classical    Correspondence.      Vols.    XXIX. -XXXI.  and 


A  Portfolio  of  103  Pennsylvania  Letters. 
3.  The  Archives  of  the  S.  P.  G.  in  London  contain  numerous 
documents,  bearing  on  the  history  of  the  Reformed  element 
in  the  Great  Exodus  of  1709-17 10. 
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A.  Manuscript  Collections. 
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4.  The  Manuscript  Collections  of  the  British  Museum,  especially 

the  Collection  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  contain  documents 
on  the  history  of  the  Charity  Schools. 

5.  The  Archives  of  the  House  of  Bishops  of  the  Protestant  Epis- 

copal Church  at  New  York  also  contain  documents  on  the 
Charity  Schools. 

6.  The  Archives  of  the  Moravian  Church  at  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  con- 

tain many  documents  relating  to  the  history  of  the  Reformed 
element  in  the  "  Congregation  of  God  in  the  Spirit,"  1742- 
1748. 

7.  The  Archives  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  at  New  Bruns- 

wick, N.  J.,  contain  a  bundle  of  about  eighty  letters  from 
Pennsylvania,  donated  by  the  Classis  of  Amsterdam  to  the 
Dutch  Church  in  1846. 

8.  The  Archives  of  the  Historical  Society  of  the  Reformed 

Church  at  Lancaster,  Pa.,  contain:  The  Harbaugh • Manu- 
script, a  large  volume  of  letters,  being  the  remnant  of  the 
Coetal  Archives  (cf.  Minutes  of  Synod,  1817,  p.  10,  §  11). 
The  Mayer  Manuscript,  containing  transcripts  of  the  original 
letters  now  at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

9.  Documents  collected  by  the  Rev.  Prof.  J.  H.  Dubbs,  D.D., 

including  the  original  Minute  Book  of  the  Free  Synod  of 
Pennsylvania,  1822-1S36. 

10.  Archives  of  Synods  and  Classes. 

B.  Printed  Books. 

I.    EUROPEAN  PUBLICATIONS. 

Guldin,  Samuel.  Kurtze  Apologie  oder  Schutz-Schrift  der  un- 
schuldig  verdachtig  gemachten  und  verworffenen  Pietisten 
zu  Bern.    Philadelphia,  1718  [fictitious  imprint]. 

(Only  known  copy  in  this  country  owned  by  Dr.  J.  H. 
Dubbs.) 

 Kurtze  Lehr  und  Gegensatze  zur  Erliiuterung  und  Ret- 

tung  der  gottlichen  Wahrheit.    Philadelphia,  1 718. 

(A  copy  in  the  University  Library  at  Lausanne,  Switzer- 
land.) 
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Berigt  en  Onderrigtinge,  nopens  en  aan  de  Colonie  en  Kerke 
van  Pensylvanien.  Opgestelt  en  uytgegeven  door  de 
Gedeputeerden  van  de  E.  Christelyke  Synodus  van  Zuid 
Holland,  benevens  de  Gecommitteerden  van  de  E.  Classis 
van  Delft  en  Delfsland  en  Schieland.    []i  731 .]    Pp.  i,  18. 

(The  first  printed  account  of  the  German  Reformed 
Church  of  Pennsylvania.  Very  scarce.  A  copy  owned  by 
Dr.  J.  I.  Good.) 

Kerken-Ordeninge,  gestelt  in  den  Nationale  Synode  der  Gere- 
formeerde  kerken,  binnen  Dordregt  in  de  Jaren  1618  en 
1619.     Rotterdam,  1733. 

(According  to  this  Constitution  the  Church  of  Holland 
governed  the  Reformed  Church  of  Pennsylvania  from  1752- 
1792.  The  title  is  taken  from  the  copy  of  Rev.  John 
Henry  Helffrich,  now  in  the  library  of  the  Ursinus  School 
of  Theology.) 

Steiner,  John  Conrad.    Geschrey  um  Mitternacht.    Erster  Theil. 

XXV.  Predigten.    St.  Gallen,  173S. 
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Biidingische  Sammlung  einiger  in  die  Kirchen  Historie  ein- 

schiagender,  sonderlich  neuer  Schriften.     3  vols.  Biidin- 

gen,  1 742-1 745. 
Zinzendorf,  L.  von.    Eine  Sammlung  offentlicher  Reden  in 

Amerika.    Biidingen,  1746. 
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i752- 

  Reprinted  in  Fresenii  Pastoral  Nachrichten.    Vol.  XII., 

pp.  181-408. 

Memorial  in  the  Case  of  the  German  Emigrants,  settling  in  the 
British  Colonies  of   Pennsylvania  and  the  back  parts  of 
Maryland,  Virginia,  etc.     London,  1754. 
(Treats  of  Charity  Schools.) 

Verschuldigd  Dank-Adres  aan  de  Edele  Groot  Mogende,  de 
Heeren  Staaten  van  Holland  en  West  Friesland,  opgestelt 
door  de  Deputaten  der  Zuid  en  Noord  Hollandsche  Synoden 
en  de  Gecommitteerden  der  Classis  van  Amsterdam.  Am- 
sterdam, 1758. 

(Only  known  copy  owned  by  Rev.  J.  I.  Good,  D.D.) 

Becker,  Christian  Ludwig.  Sammlung  heiliger  Reden  liber 
wichtige  Stellen  der  Schrift.     Leipzig,  1790. 

Stahlschmidt,  Joh.  Chr.  Pilger  Reise  zu  Wasser  und  Land. 
Niirnberg,  i799- 

II.    AMERICAN  PUBLICATIONS. 

i .  History, 
a.  1740-1792. 
(For  full  titles  see  Hildeburn  and  Seidensticker.) 
Weiss,  G.  M.    Een  getrouwe  beschryving  der  wilden  in  Noord 
Amerika,  aangaande  hune  personen,  eigenschap,  natien, 
taelen,    naemen,    huizen,    Kleederen,    huwelyken,  spys, 
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